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THE CHEMICAL NEWS 

AND JOURNAL OP PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

The present Number commences what may almost bo 
termed a new era in the existence of the Chemical 
News, and we owe it to our readers to explain the 
reasons why we have considered it necessary to increase 
its price, and to make a more than corresponding 
increase in its dimensions. 

Most, if not all, of our learned and scientific Societies 
have a special organ of their own, published sometimes 
monthly, but generally less frequently. These publica- 
tions, as a rule, give only tho proceedings of the Society 
to which they respectively belong, and the papers that 
are read at its meetings. The papers are given in full, 
as they ought to be under Buch circumstances ; and it is 
with no desire to detract from their value that we say 
that, for the general reader, they, as a consequence of 
this, remain unread. The working-men,— that is to say, 
the chemist, whose dap are spent in the laboratory ; 
the engineer, whose hours are employed in carrying out 
plans already complete, and in elaborating others ; the 
electrician, who labours to simplify the transmission of 
intelligence, or to find a method of perfecting the means 
already in existence ; and the host of scientific men, and 
those who take an interest in scientific subjects, who 
have daily avocations which exhaust their energies, — have 
not the courage to sit down and tax their intellect r.till 
further, by the study of an article which commonly 
requires a closer examination in proportion a; its merits 
ore greater. They would, however, be glad enough to 
read nu abstract of such a paper, which embodied its 
chief points, the result of which would bo that they 
themselves would receive new information and ideas, 
and the writers their reward, in the shape of a far more 
extended fame and reputation, which is what they 
principally seek. 

Then, again, theso Journals are usually confined to 
me particular branch of science; and to obtain a 
complete knowledge of what is going on in tho scientific 
world, it is necessary to see them all. Now, the outlay 
of a few pounds annually for such a purpose is a matter 
hardly worth consideration to the few, but to the many 
it is a serious obstacle. We do not, however, lay so 
much stress on this point as on the time which would be 
required to read them. 

Having shown how the official organs fail to supply 
a want, — and wc must again repeat that wc have not 
done so in the way of reproach, because any alteration 
in them would only lessen their value,— wc need say 
nothing more to prove tho necessity which existed for 
the establishment of TnK Chemical News and 
Journal of Physical Science, which is henceforward 
to be the title under which we shall appear. As hitherto, 
Chemistry will be the leading feature ; but the greater 
amount of space at our dispqsal will enable us to intro- 
duce important matter relating to other departments of 
Physics. Since a very early period in the existence of 



the Chemical News, it has been a source of constant 
anxiety to us to find space for valuable articles which 
wc felt our readers ought to have an opportunity of 
perusing, but which the steady influx of matter of more 
general interest compelled us to defer from time to time, 
until tho period had gone by when wc could publish 
them. In many instances, these have been communica- 
tions from men who have made a reputation, and one 
principal inducement to enlarge our space has been tho 
facility it would give us for publishing more of such 
communications in future; for there can be no more 
doubt of our willingness to do so than of the advantage, 
so far as reputation iB concerned, that would accrue to 
the writers from tho publication of their papers in a 
journal of tho circulation to which this has attained. 
While Chemistry, in all its various branches, Scientific 
and Analytical, Technical, or in its relation to Agricul- 
ture, will still form tho principal subject treated of, the 
Medical Profession will not fail to find recorded in its 
pages every new discovery relating to Toxicology, 
Materia Medico, and Pharmacy. We have arranged tor 
the transmission to us of every scientific journal pub- 
lished on the Continent, and from these we shall 
translate, in full or in abstract, even tiling of import- 
ance. Of course, while paying Buch close attention to 
what is passing abroad, wc shall not omit to give duo 
prominence to the proceedings of Sxietica at home, 
more especially to those of the Koyal Institution and 
the Chemical and Pharmaceutical Societies. 

All books forwarded to us will receive impartial 
criticism, with as little delay as is consistent with a 
proper examination of their contents; and weproposo 
each week to publish a notice of recent Chemical Patents, 
describing, not merely the purpose which the invention 
is intended to effect, out the probability of its effecting 
what it professes, and tho degree in which it resembles 
any patent taken out previously, having reference to a 
similar object,— the abuse of the patent-law being one of 
the crving evils of the day. 

As heretofore, our columns will be open for the record 
of any new facts which may be observed in the conduct 
of operations in the laboratory ; and we invite those 
who may observe such facts to forward them to us, in 
their own interest as well as in that of others engaged 
in the same professional pursuit. 

In conclusion, we will state, ns briefly as may be, what 
wc aim at effecting by tho alteration, and then leave it 
to our readers to decide in the future how far we accom- 
plish what we propose. 

Up to tho present, there has not existed any Journal 
in Great Britain which professed to give a notice of all 
events of interest which occur in the scientific world. 
One Journal occasionally devotes a portion of one of its 
columns to the record of the most striking facts: but 
such desultory information docs not meet the eye of the 
persons who are chiefly interested in such matters. We 
have, therefore, determined on making The Chemical 
News and Journal of Physical Science the per« 
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mancnt record of all matters interesting to the chemical 
philosopher, tho man of science, and to educated mcu 
general)}'. Wc do not aim at superseding the recognised 
organs of the various learned Societies. The papers they 
contain, valuable as they arc as records, are too full of I 
detail, and often too abstruse to bo published elsewhere 
at length ; but such portions of them as are of principal 
importance wo shall, as heretofore, embody in a 
summary, — on arrangement which we have found to be 
as gratifying to the authors as to our readers. In this 
way they will be kept thoroughly informed of all that , 
transpires in any part of tho world, whether relating to ' 
tho discovery ot a new chemical compound, or a novel 
application of something already known. That conti- 
nually-increasing class of men, who, without being 
engaged iu such subjects professionally, desire to be kept 
informed on their progress, will find in its pages all that 
he desires to know ; and, that every facility may be 
given for reference to tho past, a most copious Index 
will be published on the completion of each Volume. 

SCIENTIFIC AND ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 



On the Opacity of the Yellow Soda Flame to Lujhtofilt 
own Colour, by WlLLlAM CROOKES. 

In some remarkable investigations on tho colours which 
certain substances impart to the flames in which they 
arc heated, 1 Professors Kirchhoff and Buusen describe 
certain experiments by which they prove that the 
luminous lines which are produced in tho spectrum 
of a spirit- or gas- flame, when salts of the alkalies 
or alknlino earths aro caused to volatilise therein, 
become reversed (i.e. that tho bright lines become 
changed to dark ones) when a source of light of suffi- 
cient intensity, and giving a. continuous spectrum, is 
placed behind the coloured flame. Amongst other 
experiments which were given to illustrate this poiut, 
was one in which, a solar spectrum showing the dark 
line 1) having been first obtained, a gas-flame, coloured 
yellow by the introduction of a bead of chloride of sodium, 
was interposed, when the dark line D (coincident with 
the yellow sodium line) appeared with increased black- 
ness, instead of being partially, if not entirely, filled up 
by the luminous sodium line. In another experiment they 
showed that the dark double line D also appeared when 
a yellow soda flame was introduced in the apparatus in 
front of a white hot platinum wire ; the previously 
continuous spectrum of the incandescent wire being at 
once cut across by a black line, occupying the position 
of D, when the soda flame was interposed (which 
j/er sc would have given a luminous line, occupying 
the position of the now durk lines). The most 
conclusive experiment, however, was tho follow- 
ing: — They held between the incandescent platinum 
wire and the optical part of the apparatus, a test-tube 
containing some sodium amalgam in a state of ebullition ; 
where the luminous rays ftom the wire traversed that 
part of tho tube containing sodium vapour, tho dark 
line D was at once produced, disappearing as soon as the 
metallic vapour was removed from the path of the light. 
The authors couclude from this important experiment 
that sodium vapour, at a temperature much below that 
at which it becomes luminous, exerts its absorptive 
power at exactly the same point of the spectrum as it 

1 "Cbfrairal Analyri* by Snfctrutb Observations," by Professors 
Kirchhoff and Bwmo. PUl. Map., e. 4 , toL xx. p. 89. August, U60. 



does at the highest temperatures which wc can produce. 
Professor Kirchhoff describing some experiments similar 
to the above,writes :— " I conclude from these observa- 
tiotu, that coloured flames, in the spectra of which bright 
sharp lines present themselves, so weaken rays of thocolour 
of these lines when such rays pass through tho flames, 
that, in place of the bright lines, dark ones appear as 
soon as there is brought behind tho flame a Bourco of 
light of sufficient intensity, in the spectrum of which 
these lines arc otherwise wanting. 1 conclude further, 
that the dark lines of the solar spectrum which ore not 
evoked by tho atmosphere of the earth, exist in conse- 
quence of the presence, in the incandescent atmosphere 
of the sun. of those substances which in the spectrum 
of a flame produce bright lines at the same plaoe. . . 
In the course of the experiments which have at present 
been instituted by us in thia direction, a fact has already 
shown itself which seems to us to be of great import- 
ance. The Drummond light requires, in order that tho 
lines D should come out in it dark, a aalt flame of lower 
temperature. The flame of aloohol, containing water, 
is fitted for this, but the flame of Bunscn's gas-lamp is 
not. With the latter tho smallest mixture of common 
salt, as soon as it makes itself generally perceptible, 
causes the bright lines of sodium to Bhow themselves." 

During some researches on tho spectra of artificial 
flames which I have been carrying on simultaneously 
with MM. Kirchhoff and Uunsen, one or two forms of 
experiment suggested themselves which, while they 
perfectly corroborate most of the facts mentioned above*, 
seem to merit attention, from the facility with which 
they may be performed, and the striking manner in 
which the phenomena can be exhibited to several persons 
at once without the necessity of employing any optical 
apparatus. The atmosphere of the room — or, rather, 
that part of it in which tho illustration is performed, — 
is to oe first impregnated with aoda-sn:oke, by igniting 
a piece of sodium, tho size of a pea, on wet blotting- 
paper. Any flame, whether of gas, spirit, a candle, &c, 
which may now be burning anywhero in that part of 
the room, will exhibit in a marked manner the well- 
known yellow soda-flame; and if tho full amount of gas 
in an ordinary wire-gauze air-burner U turned on and 
ignited, it will give a uniformly brilliant yellow flame, 
upwards of a foot high and three inches in diameter. 

If a smaller flame be now moved in front of this 
large one it will exhibit a curious phenomenon. Those 
parts of it which are ordinarily seen to be luminous w ill 
suffer no change, other than that slight diminution iu 
intensity which might be anticipated from their projec- 
tion iu front of a broad but not very brilliant source of 
light ; but beyond these there will appear a sharply-cut and 
intensely black narrow border, closely surrounding tho 
visible flame, and presenting the curious appearance 
of the latter being set in on opaque frame. A closer 
scrutiny will show that the position of this black rim is 
not, as I at first supposed, in that outer cone in which tho 
yellow soda-flame is most distinctly seen, but that it 
lies in the dark space immediately outside the luminous 
part of the flame, affording proof of the existence of 
another invisible cone of vapour. The flame from a 
tallow candle shows this appearance better than that of 
wax or sperm, probably on account of its inferior lumi- 
nosity. A small spirit- or gas-flame will also answer 
very well ; but I think a tallow candle shows the pheno- 
menon in a more striking manner. 

J "On the Simultaneous Emission sod Absorption of Rays of U»s 
name Definite Bcfi»i)£ibLiity." Map., s. 4, vol. xlx p. l6j. 

March, i860. 
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The Cut of the cone of yellow soda- flame being trans- 
parent, while the outer, non-luminous, space is perfectly 
opaque to the same kind of light placed behind it, appears 
worthy of attention. Itseemsto show (hot the yellow name 
caused by tho presence of incandescent solid particles of I 
a sodium compound has no Tory marked absorptive action | 
on light of its own colour ; but that to give rise to this 
kind of opacity it is necessary that the sodium compound 
should be in the state of vapour. It appears, moreover, 
to prove that it is not necessary for this vapour to be in 
the metallic slate \ for it could hardly be* supposed that 
so highly combustible a vapour as that of metallic 
sodium could be present in that part of the flame which 
is seen to possess this great opacity. That soda salts 
are easily volatile at the temperature of flame, is a fact 
abundantly proved by Bunsen. 1 The reason why the 
opacity is only exhibited by that part of the outer shell 
of vapour which is situated at tha edge of the flame, and 
not by its entire extent, is owing to its thickness being 
insufficient to produce sensible absorption on rays which 
traverse it perpendicularly ; an appreciable action taking 
place only when they pass as a tangent to tho edgo of 
the flame, and thus traverse a considerable extent of 
absorbing medium. 



Ctegium. 

At the last meeting of the Chemical Society, Dr. Koscoe 
gave a short account of Professors Kirohhofl and Bunsen's 
spectrum researches, and mentioned that the new alkali* 
metal* which they had discovered by that means had 
been named Casium, from the Latin word casius, signi- 
fying grayish-blue, that being the tint of tho two 
Kpectral lines which it shows. By working with the 
residues from twenty tous of the mineral waters 
of Kreiunach, Professor Bunsen had succeeded in 
obtaining about 150 grains of the platinum salt of the 
new metal. Ctesiuin is closely allied to potassium in its 
chemical characters, the chief point of difference being 
tho solubility of its nitrato in alcohol. Its equivalent 
is 117,— exactly threo times that of potassium. 



On the Determination of Phosphoric Acid in Complex 
Xatural Substance* ami particularly in those con- 
taining Iron, hij 31. G. Cjuscel. 

When I published the process for the separation and 
estimation of phosphoric acid under tho form of phos- 
phate of bismuth, 3 I took care to insist on the necessity 
of previously eliminating tho chlorino and sulphuric 
acid. It remains for me lo warn chemists who wish to 
use this process against a source of error which iron 
will occasion when that metal is in tho state of Bcsqui- 
oxide. In this case the phosphate of bismuth is preci- 
pitated with difficulty, and always carries down iron 
with it, which gives a red colour to tho precipitate after 
calcination. But it is only necessary to reduce the iron 
to the minimum of oxidation to restore to tho process 
all its generality, and to allow of its successful applica- 
tion to the analyses of ashes, arable land, ooprolites, 
mineral waters, iron ores, &c. A very simple plan, 
which has always suoceeded with me, consists in effecting 
this reduction with sulphuretted hydrogen. 



' rkiL Mag., ». 4, vol. xriiL p. 513. 
» Chmucal Nsws, toL U. p. lit. 
» ComptuMndl, t L p. 416} «tid ( 
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The better to answer the various inquiries made of 
me, I think it necessary to give a summary account of 
the analytical process which ought to be followed in 
determining phosphoric acid in the most complicated 
cases. 

t . Heat the weighed substance with excess of warm 

concentrated nitric acid, to transform, if expedient, the 
met a- or pyro-phosphoric acids into tribasic phosphorio 
acid; dissolve in a proper quantity of nitric acid, add 
water, and Alter if necessary. 

1. Eliminate from tho diluted solution first the 
sulphuric acid by nitrate of baryta ; then tho chlorine, 
by nitrate of silver ; separate each of these precipitates 
by filtration. 

3. Bring the iron to the minimum of oxidation by 
passing to saturation a current of sulphuretted hydrogen 
through the filtered liquid. By this means the silver 
added in excess is precipitated, as well as the other 
metals whose sulphides are insoluble in weak acids. 
Numerous experiments have proved that the reduction 
of iron under these circumstances is always complete, 
even when tho liquid contains a connidcrnblo quantity 
of free nitric acid. Tho operation is finished when tho 
precipitate has collected together and tho liquid is 
perfectly limpid. Before filtration all the sulphuretted 
hydrogen must be expelled. This result is speedily 
obtained by passing through it a current of carbonic 
acid, until the gas which is disengaged ceases to discolour 
paper saturated with acetate of lead. 

4. Under these circumstances, the estimation of tho 
phosphorio acid presents no difficulty. It is only neces- 
sary to add excess of acid nitrato of bismuth to tho 
filtered liquid) allow the precipitate to deposit, then 
collect it on a filter, and, after well washing it with 
boiling water, dry, calcine, and weigh it. Tho nitrato 
of the protoxide of iron being remarkably stable, thcro 
is no cause to fear the peroxidation of the iron beforo 
tho addition of acid nitrate of bismuth, provided the 
operation is conducted at the ordinary temperature. 
Moreover, I am convinced that the liquid may be boiled, 
without danger, after the phosphate of bismuth is 
collected ; the sesquioxide of iron which then forms being 
no impediment to the determination of tho phosphoric 
acid. 

5. Treat the filtered liquid again with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which eliminates from it the execssof bismuth, 
then determine the bases by the ordinary processes. 

It should be remarked that the various foregoing 
operations arc all exceedingly simple and speedily per- 
formed, and that this method serves not only for tho 
quantitative determination of phosphoric acid, but aho 
to detect its existence in substances which contain only 
traces of it, as mineral waters, certain iron ores, &c. 
In these qualitative trials , when the acid nitrate of 
bismuth yields a 'precipitate, it is easy to identify tho 
phosphoric acid in it. It is sufficient for this purpose to 
treat the precipitate, suspended in a little water, with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, then to add excess of nitrate of 
silver, and shake it. The liquid cleared by the filter 
of tho sulphides of bismuth and*silver, is then free from 
sulphuretted hydrogen ; if it contains phosphoric acid 
it will give the yellow precipitate so characteristic of 
phosphate of silver when exactly neutralised with very 
diluted ammonia. 

In conclusion, I will point out a good method for tho 
preparation of acid nitrate of bismuth ; it consists of 
substituting forthesubnitrate, crystallised neutral nitrate, 
Bi0 3 3NO s + ioAq, which it is easy to obtain perfectly 
pure. A convenient re-ogent is obtained by dissolving 
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68*45 grammes of neutral crystallised nitrate in a 
quantity of nitric acid representing 68-5 grammes of 
anhydrous nitric acid, and in then adding water, so lhat 
the solution occupies exactly the volume of a litre. Each 
cuhic centimetre of the re-agent thus prepared will 
precipitate 1 centigramme of phosphoric acid. — Comptea- 
JUndua, t. li. p. 88*. 



On the Inaoluhle Matter of Zinc, by 

George F. Rodwell. 

In making hydrogen by the action of dilute sulphuric 
acid on commereiol zinc, we observe a number of black 
fl occulent particles floating on the surface of tho liquid, I 
which, when the zinc is all dissolved, gradually sink to 
the bottom, and crumble down to a grayish powder. I 
This residue, in 100 parts of ordinary sheet zinc, 
amounted to 

I. II. ill. IV. 

1*314-* 1*3661 1*3388 1*3017 

or, taking tho mean of the four determinations, 1*3339. ' 
It was found to consist of sulphate of lead, together 1 
with about '5 per cent, of carbon, and a trace of iron. I 
The black particles appear to be suboxide of lead, which, I 
when the evolution of hydrogen has ceased fond not till 
then) are slowly converted into sulphate of lead. 

The lead undoubtedly exists in the zinc as metallic ' 
lead, and its quick conversion into suboxide is probably 
due to the electric current which is established between 
it and tho zinc with which it is in contact ; for if a clean 
piece of lead be immersed in dilute sulphuric acid it will 
remain bright for some lime ; but if, now, a piece of zinc 
bo ploced in the liquid, so as to touch it, the lead will 
bo speedily coated with a black film. 



TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY. 



O/i a Simple Meant for Concentrating Sulphuric Acid 
without employing Platinum Retorta, 
by W. T. CLOUGU.* 

It is a well-known fact that lead is with difficulty 
attacked by cold concentrated sulphuric acid, whilst the 
cime acid when hot, very rapidly transforms it into 
sulphate of lead. 

M. Clough has endeavoured to take advantage of this 
circumstance to concentrate the crude sulphuric acid 
from tho chambers in a leaden vessel kept cold. The 
arrangement of his apparatus is as follows : — 

Place a large leaden holder in an iron one of the same 
shape but larger, and fill the interspace with water, 
which should always be kept cold. Line the interior of 
the leaden holder completely with some kind of brick or 
stone not affected by sulphuric acid, and surmount it 
with two brick arches, that tho holder may be, as it 
were, tho sole of a rcverbcratory furnace. Having 
filled the holder with sulphuric acid, of a density of + w 
Baume, pass over the liquid the flame of a firo placed a 
little distance from one of the extremities of the holder. 
Rapid evaporation is thus obtained without the sides or 
bottom of the lead bolder becoming heated. In fact the 
warm acid becomes almost completely cold by passing 
across the bricks (non-conductors of bent), before reach- 
ing the leud which is itself maintained cold by the water 



> American PaL Off Report, vol 1, p. 495. and vol. ili. p. 166. 



in the iron holder. Between the two brick arches, so 
as to completely close and complete the arch, insert a 
boiler made of lead, in which the weak acid from the 
lead chambers is heated and partly concentrated before 
being made to flow into the lower holder. 

[Is not a considerable loss of sulphuric acid to be 
feared, which when near its maximum of concentration 
and heated to 300°, forms vapour abundantly ? These 
vapours are easily affected by the flame, and the current 
of warm air passing under tho acid. When the sul- 
phuric acid is concentrated in platinum retorts, the acid 
vapours given off in considerable quantities are collected 
by condensation, especially when near the boiling point 
and the maximum of concentration of the sulphuric 
acid. 

M. Kuhlmann has proposed another method for con- 
centrating sulphuric acid in lead. This method is 
founded on evaporation in vacuo. — E. Kupp."] 



PHARMACY, TOXICOLOGY, &c. 



On the Uncertainty of Compoaition of the Aqua Laur<> 
Verasi? by HaRRY NAPIER DRAPER, F.C.S.L. 

My object in this paper is to draw attention to the very 
uncertain constitution of cherry laurel water, nnd to the 
importance of providing some substitute in the shape of 
the much more stable hydrocyanic acid. Laurel water 
has on its side all the claim of antiquity, and I am aware 
that it is not easy to persuade the practitioner who has 
long been in the habit of prescribing any one remedy to 
use another in its stead. I am also fully alive to tho 
importance of caution in presuming upon the value of 
any therapeutic agent, solely from its chemical composi- 
tion, seeing that wo possess many very valuable remedies, 
about the constitution of which wo either know nothing, 
or nothing which will serve to elucidate their mode of 
action. If, therefore, experience pointed out any differ- 
ence in the effects of laurel water and of dilute hydro- 
cyanic acid, a proposition to substitute the latter for the 
former would oc unjustifiable ; but as it is the opinion 
of all who have written upon tho subject that the action 
of the two remedies is in every respect the same,* if we 
become convinced that we gain an important advantage 
by the change we should certainly adopt it. 

The aqua lauro cernsi is not included among tho 
formulte of the London Pharmacopoeia, but finds a 
place among those of the Pharmacopoeias of Dublin and 
Edinburgh. The process for its preparation is in bo (h 
of these essentially the same. One pound of fresh laurel 
leaves are digested in two nnda-half pints of water, and 
a pint of the liquid is distilled over and filtered. Lnurcl 
water, as thus prepared, is nothing more than a dilute 
solution of hydrocyanic acid, to which the presence of a 
small quantity of volatile oil gives its peculiar odour nnd 
taste. The dose is by no means well fixed, being given 
by some authorities* at from 10 minims to ao minims, 
and according to others ranging from 3ss. to 5J. 

Tho leaves of the cherry laurel have never been per- 
fectly examined, but of tho nature of two of their 
constituents there exists no doubt. These are, — firstly, a 
volatile oil, resembling in its physical properties very 
closely that obtained from bitter almonds-, and in chemical 
constitution agreeing with it in every particular ; 

• D„Uhx MMicnl p„„. 

» According to GOppert, however, the poisonous action of cherry 
laurel water doeo not depend on the hydrocyanic add which it 
contain*, but upon acme pro|*rty peculiar to lnolf. 
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secondly, hydrocyanic acid. Both of these substances 
are, as has been already stated, held iu solution by the 
distillate from the leaves. 

The cluef (wise ot the uncertainty of this preparation 
lies in the fact that the quantity of hydrocyannted oil 
obtained from the leaves varies with their age. Thus, 
Christ ison ("Dispensatory," p. 592) found that tooo 
grains of the buds and unexpended leaves of May and 
Jane gave 6*33 grains of oil, but when they had, in 
July, attained their full size, the came quantity yielded 
but 3" 1 grains, while in the May following the quautity 
had diminished to 0-6 grains. Not only is the quantity 
of oil liable to variation, but, what is still more impor- 
tant, the quantity of hydrocyanic acid which it contains 
is uncertain. It is stated by some writers to contain 
a'7S per cent., while according to others who have 
investigated the subject, it mav exist in as large a pro- 
portion ns 7*66 per cent. Christ ison confirms this 
discrepancy, he having obtained from developed young 
leaves twice as much acid as from old ones. Then, again, 
while it ia well known that the haves are constantly 
employed with impunity as a flav.urjig for articles of 
food* many cases have occurred in which serious results 
have supervened from their use in this manner. In a 
case cited by Dr. Paris (" Med. Jur." vol.ii.p.4po),several 
children were neatly poisoned by eating a custard so 
flavoured. Zeller (Quoted by Taylor, " Poisons," p. 7 1 7) 
states that the leaves gathered in wet, cold weather 
yield more hydrocyanic acid than when they are col- 
lected in hot, dry K-asons. 

From this collection of facts it will be seen that it is 
impossible for any two samples of laurel water to 
contain the same proportion of active constituent j but 
this is by no means the only source of error. Others, 
which are no less conducive to uncertain composition, 
creep in during the process of manufacture. As the 
whole of the oil comes over in the distillation with the 
first few ounces of water, if the whole produot be not 
strongly agitated before filtration, a uniform preparation 
will not, even if other conditions be favourable, be 
obtained. Moreover, constant variations from the process 
given by the Pharmacopoeias are frequently adopted to 
suit the conveniences of manufacture on the large scale. 
The most usual of these modi Heat ions consists in passing 
steam through a vessel containing the crushed leaves 
until the condensed vapour measures the proper quantity. 
More rarely it is prepared by adding a known propor. 
tioo of the oil with distilled water, as is practised in 
the preparation of the aromatic waters of the Pharma- 
copoeia. 

In addition to the above sources of inaccuracy, there 
is one other which has by no means attracted the atten- 
tion which the importance of the question seems to me 
to deserve. It is this :— Liebig and Mohler (Pcieira's 
"Materia Medica," vol. ii. part ii. p. 1782), though 
unable in their analysis of laurel leaves to deteet 
amy gitalin, concur in opinion as to its existence. If this 
be the case, — and all analogy leads to the infeience that 
it is, — the well-known action by which this body gives 
rise to hydrocyanic acid should surely not be overlooked, 
as the duration of the digestion of the leaves in water, 
— now considered as a matter of but secondary import- 
ance, — would then exercise considerable influence over 
the amount of active matter contained in the product. 
Closely connected with this part of the question are 
the results obtained by Percira (" Materia Medica," 
vol. ii. part ii. p. 17*76) in experimenting on bitter 
almond oil. He found that a quantity of this substance, 
which bad been carefully purified, and in which ho 



could not detect a trace of hydrocyanic acid, gave, offer 
having been kept for a few'months, distinct evidences 
of its presence. If we assume— as we can scarcely avoid 
doing— that an analogy exists between this oil and oil 
of cherry laurel, another condition of change is intro- 
duced, and an increase of hydrocyanic acid in the water 
must result from its. being kept. Experiments in this 
direction are, however, still wanting. 

My next step is naturally to inquire in what degree 
this inconstancy in the composition of laurel water, 
which we assume upon theory, is borne out by experience 
of its effects, and we find that here facts bear us out 
more fullv even than before. A short summary of these 
facts will, while occupying less space than a more 
detailed aecouut, at the some time illustrate the case 
more clearly. 

Fonquicr (Richard : " Elem. d'Hist. Nat." t. ii. p. 447) 
has given twelve ounces in the course of a day without 
any evident effect. 

In 1781 Sir T. Boughton was poisoned, death resulting 
in Imlf-au-hour, by two ounces (Report of the Trial of 
Donellan). 

In another case, quoted by Taylor (Op. eit , p. 7io) r 
one ounce and a-half caused death in an adult. 

Then, as regards chemical analysis, Pereira (quoted 
by Taylor) gives the average strength as equal to a 
solution of hydrocyanic acid containing 0-15 per cent 
Two samples which I have examined, and which were 
obtained from two of our first pharmaceutical labora- 
tories, yielded respectively 0*011 and 0*009 per cent. j. 
in fact, mere traces, the numerical value of which could 
not, but that large quantities were operated upon, have 
been stated at all. 

Surely further evidence is not needed to show that 
this preparation is most inconstant, and that even if, on 
the one hand, no bad results often ensue from it* 
administration, on the other, the practitioner must 
frequently experience much disappointment from the 
inactivity of a medicine which he believes to contain 11 
per cent, of pharmacopocial hydrocyanic acid. 

As it is not likely that in this country, where, from 
long usage, laurel water has become firmly established, 
the much more stable and reliable hydrocyanic acid will 
ever supersede it, I would suggest two methods by which 
the evil may be, if not wholly remedied, at least palli- 
ated, and the preparation at the same time be retained. 

The first of these is, that, as laurel leaves can be 
obtained at all times of the year, the preparation should 
be much more frequently made, and, when made, be 
standardised in the manner directed by the London 
Pharmacopoeia for fixing the strength of its dilute 
hydrocyanic acid. In this way a uniform product— as 
far, at least, as the acid is concerned— would be obtained. 

By the second method the pharmaceutist would be 
rendered independent of circumstances which might 
prevent fresh, and especially young leave* being obtained, 
and, moreover, the proportion of volatile oil in the liquid, 
which by the first method could not be constant, would 
be always the same. I propose, then, — firstly, that the 
volatile oil be distilled from the leaves, and, by any of 
the well-known means, wholly deprived of hydrocyanic 
acid, the subsequent formation of which might be 
guarded against by keeping some peroxide of mercury 
in the bottle which contains it ; secondly, that a fixed 
proportion of this oil be dissolved in distilled water, and 
that hydrocyanic acid of known strength be added to 
the solution in such quantity as to make it bear on 
easily-remembered relation of strength to the dilute acid, 
of the Pharmacopoeia. 
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It Is clear that the time for such a change will be upon 
the advent of the New Pharmacopoeia ; but, by way of 
example, supposing that a dilute acid of * per cent, be 
decided upon, the following would be an advanta.eous 
formula for the preparation of aqua lauro cerasi: — 
Dilute hydrocyanic acid . . 35 gre. 
Volatile oil of cherry laurel . 5 „ 
Distilled water . . . . 4 oz. 
Tbi« solution would contain 2 per cent, of hydrocyanic 
acid (which in its turn would contain a per cent, of real 
acid), or, in other words, 50 minims would be equivalent 
to 1 minim of dilute hydrocyanic acid. From the facility 
with which this water could be made, no valid excuse 
could be found for not throwing it away when from any 
cause it had become deteriorated. 
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A Courte of Six Lecture** (adapted to a Juvenile Audytory), on 
the < hemital History of a Candle; by M. Fauapay, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., JuUauin Proffer of Chemiitry, Jt.I., 
Foreign Auotiate of the Academy of Science*, l'aris, $e. 

Lectvbb I. (Dec. 27, \S60.\-A Candle : The Flam*— 
it* Source*— Structure— Mobility— Drightneu. 

I purpose thanking you for the honour you do us in 
coming to see what are our proceedings here, by bringing 
before you the Chemical History of a Candle. I have done so 
on a former occasion, nnd if 1 had my own will I should do 
it almost every year ; so abundant is the interest that 
attaches itself to the subject, so wonderful are the varieties 
of outlet which it gives into the various departments of philo- 
sophy. There is not a law under which any part of this 
universe is governed which docs not come into play and 
is touched upon in these phenomena. There is no better, 
there is no more open door by which you can enter into the 
study of natural physical philosophy, than by considering 
the phenomena ot a candle. Tht rolore I believe 1 shall not 
disappoint you in choosing this tor my subject rather than 
any newer form, which could not \<e better, if it were so good. 

And having said so much to you, let me say this also i 
that though our subject he so great, and our intention that 
of treating it honestly, philosophically, and seriously, vet I 
mean to pass away from all those here w ho arc seniors. I 
claim the right of speaking to juveniles as a juvenile myself. 
I have done it on former occasions, and. it you please. 1 shall 
do it again. And though I know that I stand here with the 
knowledge of having the words I utter given to the world, yet 
that shall not deter me from speaking in the same familiar 
way to those whom I esteem nearest to me on this occasion. 
You know that though wo make no publication of our pro- 
ceedings—neither 1 nor the authorities— we give all facilities 
to those who honour us by supposing that what they hear 
here is worth conveying further— we give them every facility 
to hear us and write about us, but it is entirely their own 
act. You have here the original, in whatever shape it 
appears anywhere else. 

And now to my boys and girls. 

I must first tell you what candles are made of. Some are 
very curious things. I have here some bits of timber, 
branches of trees particularly famous for their liuming. And 
here you see a niece of that very curious substance taken out 
of some of the bogs in Ireland, called mnd($ mwrf. a hard. 
Strong, excellent wood, evidently fitted for good work as a 
resister of force, and yet withal burning so well that when 
it is found they make splinters of it, and torches, since it 
burns like a cand'e, and gives a vtry good light indeed. 
And here in this wood is one of the most beautiful illustra- 
tions of the general nature of a candle that I can possibly 
give. The fuel provided, the means of bringing that fuel to 
the place of chemical action, the regular and gradual supply 
of air to that place of action — heat and light— all produced 
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by a little niece of wood of this kind, forming, in fact, a 
natural rinulc. » 

But we mus« speak of candles si they are in commerce. 
Here are a couple of cardies commonly called dips. They are 
made of lengths of cotton cut oil, hung up by a loop, dipped 
into melted tallow, taken out again and cooled, thin re- 
dipped, until there is sn accumulation of tallow round 
the cotton. In order that you may have an idea of the 
various characters of these candles, you seo these which I 
hold in my hand— they are very small and very" curious. 
They are. or were, the candles used by the miners in cool 
mines. In olden times the miner had to find his own candles, 
and it was supposed that a small candle would not so soon si t 
fire to the fire- damp in the coal mines as a large one ; and for 
that reason, as well as tor economy's sake, he had candles made 
of this 6ort, 20, 30, 10, or CO, to the pound. They have been 
replaced since then by the steel-mill, and then by the I>avy- 
lamp, and other safety-lamps of various kinds. 1 have here a 
candle that was tak< n out of the Iloi/al George, it is said, by 
Sir (jeorge 1'ashUy. It has been sunk in the sea for many 
years, subject to the action of salt water. It shows you 
how well candles may be preserved, for though it is cracked 
•bOUt and broken a good deal, yet when lighted it goes on 
burning regulaily, and the tallow resumes its natural 
condition as soon as it is fused. 

Mr. Field, of Lambeth, has supplied me abundantly with 
beautiful illustrations of the candle and its materials ; I 
shall thoreforc now refer to them. And. first, there is the 
suet -the fat of the ox— Russian tallow. I believe, employed 
in the manufHcturo of these dips, which (.iay Lussac,or some 
one who entrusted him with his knowledge, converted into 
that beautitul substance, stearine, which you see lying beside 
it. A candle, you know, is not now a greasy thing like an 
ordinary tallow candle, but a clean thing, and you may 
almost scrape off and pulverise the drops which fall from it 
without soiling anything. This is the process he adopted : — 
The fat or tallow is first tailed with quick lime, and made 
into a soap, and then the soap is decomposed by sulphuric 
acid, which takes away the lime, and leaves the fat re- 
arranged as stearic acid, whilst a quantity of glycerine is 
produced at the same time. Glycerine— absolutely a sugar, 
or a substance similar to sugar — comes out of the tallow in 
this chemical change. The oil is then pressed out of it ; nnd 
you see here this series of pressed cakes, showing how beau- 
tifully the impurities are carried out by the oily part as the 
pressure goes on increasing, and at last you havo left that 
substance which is melted, and cast into candles as )0u here 
see them. The candle I hsvo in my hand is a stoarine candle, 
made of stearine from tallow in the way 1 have told you. 
Then here is a sperm candle, which comes from the purified 
oil of the spermaceti whale. Here also is yellow beeswax 
and refined beeswax, from which candles are made. Here, 
too, is that curious substance called paraffin, and some paraffin 
candles, made of paraffin obtained from the bogs of Ireland. 
I havo hero also a substanco brought from Japan since wo 
have forced an entrance into that out-of-the-wav place — a 
kind of wax which a kind friend has sent me, and which forms 
a new material for the manufacture of candles. 

And how are these candles made • I have told you about 
dips, and I will show you how moulds are made. Let us 
imagine any of thes« candles to be made of materials which 
can be cast. "Cast!" you say, " Why a candle is a tiling 
that melts, and surely if you can melt it you can cast it. 
Not so. It is wonderfu 1 , in the progress of manufacture, 
and in tho consideration of the means Ix'st fitted to produce 
the required result, how things turn up which one would not 
expect beforehand. Candles cannot always bo cast. A wax 
candle can never Ik? cast. It is made by a particular process 
which I can illustrate in a minuto or two, but I must not 
spend much time on it. Wax is a thing which, burning so 
I well, and melting so easily in a candle cannot be cast. How- 
ever, let 11s take a material that can be cast. Hero is a 
frame, with a number of moulds fastened in it. The fin»t 
thing to be done is to put a wick through them. Here ia 
one — a plaited wick, which does not require snuffing— sup- 
ported by a little wire. It .goes to the bottom, where it is 
pegged in— the little peg holding tho cotton tight and stop- 
ping the aperture, so that nothing fluid shall run out. At 
tho upper part there is a little Dar placed across, which 
stretches the cotton and holds it in the mould. The tnllow 
is then melted, and the moulds aro filled. After a certain 
time, when tho moulds are cool, the excess of tallow is 
poured off at ono cornor, and then cleaned off altogether. 
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and the ends of the wick cut away. The candles alone 
then remain in the mould, ai<d you have only to upset them, 
as I am doing, when out they tumble, for the candles are 
made in the form of cones, being narrower at the top than 
at the bottom, so that what with their form and their own 
shrinking, they only need a little shaking and out they fall. 
In tho same way are made these candles of stearino and of 
paraffin. It is a curious tiling to see how wax caudles are 
made. A lot of cottons are hung upon frames, as you see 
here, and covered with metal tags at the ends to keep the 
wax from covering tho cotton in those places. These are 
carried to a heater where tho wax is melted. As you see, 
the frames can turn round, and as they turn a man takes a 
vessel of wax and pours it first down one, and then the next, 
and the next, and so on. When ho 



has gone once round, if 
it is sufficiently cool, he gives Uie first a second coat, and so 
on until they arc all of the required thickness. When they 
have been thus clothed, or fed, or made up to that thickness, 
they are taken off and placed elsewhere. I have here, by the 
kinduess of Mr. Field, several specimens of these candles. 
Here is one only half finished. They are then taken down and 
well rolled upon a film stone slab, and the conical top is 
moulded by properly shaped tubes, and the bottoms cut off 
and trimmed. This is done so beautifully that they can 
make candles in this way weighing exactly four, or six, to the 
pound, or any number you please. 

We must not, however, take up more time about tho mere 
manufacture, but go a little further into the matter. I have not 
yet referred yon to luxuries in candles (for there is such a 
thing as luxury iu candles). See how beautifully these are 
coloured ; you Bee here mauve. Magenta, and all the chemical 
colours recently introduced, applied to candles. You observe 
also, different tonus employed. Here is a fluted pillar most 
beautifully shaped ; and I have also hero some candles sent 
me by Mr. Pearsall, which are ornamented with designs upon 
them, so that as they burn, you have as it were a glowing sun 
above and a bouquet of flowers beneath. All, however, 
that is fine and la autiful, is not useful. These fluted candles, 
pretty as they are, are bud candles, they are bud because of 
their external shape. Nevet thelcas, I show you these speci- 
mens sent to me from kind friends on all sides that you may 
«.*e what is done and what may be dono in this or that 
direction, though, as I have said, when we come to these 
refinements, we are obliged to sacrifice a little in utility. 

Now as to tho light of the candle. We will light one or 
two, and set them at work in the performance of their proper 
functions, You observe a candle is a very different thing from 
a lamp. With a lump you take a little oil, fill your vessel, 
put in a little moss or some cotton prepared by artificial 
means, and then light tho top of the wick. When the flame 
runs down the cotton to the oil. it gets extinguished, hut 
it goes on burning in the part above. Now, I have no doubt, 
you may ask, how is it that tho oil which will not burn of 
itself gets up to the top of the cotton where it will burn ? 
Wc shall presently examine that ; but there is a much more 
wonderful thing about the burning of a candle than this. 
You have here a solid substance with no vessel to contain it ; 
and how is it that this solid substance can get up to the pi <ce 
where the flame is? How is it that this solid gets there, it 
not being a fluid ? or, when it is made a fluid, then how is it 
that it keeps together • 1 his is a wonderful thing about a 
candle. 

We have here a good deal of wind, which will help us in 
tome of our illustrations, hut teazc us in others; for the sake, 
therefore, of a little regularity, and to simplify the matter, 
I shall make a quiet flame, for who can study a subject 
when there are difficulties in the way not belonging to it ? 
Here is a clever invention of some coatermonger or street 
stander in tho market-place for the shading of their candles 
on Saturday nights, when they are selling their greens, or 
potatoes, or fish. I have very often admired it. They put 
a lamp-glass round tho candle, supported on a kind of gallery, 
which clasps it, and it can lie slipped up and down as 
required. By the use of this lamp-glass, employed in the 
same way, you have a steady flame, which you can look at, 
ai.d carefully examine, as I hope you will do, at home. 

You see then, in the first instance, that a beautiful cup is 
formed. As the air comes to the candle it moves upwards 
by the force of the current which the heat of the candle pro- 
duces, and it so cools all the sides of the wax, tallow, or fuel, 
i* to keep the edge much cooler than the part within ; the part 
within melts by the flame that runs down the wick as far as it 
can go before it is extinguished, but the part on the outside does 



not melt. If I made a current in one direction, my cup would be 
lop-sided, and tho fluid would consequently run over. — for 
the same force of gravity which holds worlds together holds 
this fluid iu a horizontal position, and if the cup be not 
horizontal, of course the fluid will run away in guttering. 
You see, therefore, that the cup is formed by this fine, 
uniform, regular ascending current of air upon all sides which 
keeps tho exterior of the eaudl<» cool. No fuel would do for 
a caudle which has not the property of giving this cup, 
except such fuel as the Irish bogweod, where the thing la 
like a sponge and holds its own fuel. You see now, why 
you would have had such a bad result if you were to " 



these beautiful candles that 1 have shown you, which are 
irregular, intermittent in their shape, and cannot, therefore, 
have that nicely-formed edgo to the cup which is the great 
beauty _ in a caudle. I hope you will now see that the 
perfection of a process, that is, its utility, is the better point 
of beauty about it. It is uot tho best-looking thing, but the 
best-acting thing which is the most advantageous to us. This 
good-looking candle is a bad burning one. There will be a 
guttering round about it because of tho irregularity of the 
I stream of air and the badness of the cup which is formed 
thereby. You may see some pretty cases (and I expect you 
i to think of these things) of the action of the ascending: 
I current when you have a little gutter run down the side of a 
I candle, making it thicker there than it is elsuwht/it. As the 
' c-indlegoes on burning, that keep* its place and forms a little 
I pillar sticking up by the side, because, as it rises higher above 
tho rest of the wax or fuel the air gets better round it, it is 
more cooled and better resists the action of the heat at a 
little distance. Now, the greatest mistakes and faults with 
regard to candles, as with regard to other points, often bring 
with them instruction which wo should not receive if they 
had not occurred. We come here to be philosophers, and I 
hope you will always remember that whenever a result 
happens, especially if it is new, you should say, " What is 
the cause? Why does that occur?" aud you will in the 
course of time find it out. 

Then there is another point about these candles which will 
answer a question, — that is, as to the way in which this fluid 
gets out of the cup, up the wick, and into tho place of com- 
bustion. You know that tho flames on these wicks burning 
in candles made of beeswax, or stearine, or spermaceti, do 
not run down to the w-ax or other matter, and melt it all 
awsy, but keep to their own right place. Thoy aro fenced off 
from the fluid below, and do not encroach on the cup at the 
sides. I cannot imagine a more beautiful and more compact 
thing than the conditiou of adjustment under which* a candle 
makes one part subserve to the other to the very end of its 
action. A combustible thing like that, burning away 
gradually, never being intruded upon by the flame, — is a very 
beautiful sight ; especially when you come to learn what a 
vigorous thing flame is— what jpowyr, it has of destroying the 
wax itself when it gets hold of it, and destroying its proper 
form even before it gets hold of jt,,if it come loo near. 

Now, how does it get hold of it? There is a beautiful 
point about that— cnvillaiy attraction. "Capillary attrac- 
tion!" you say, — "the attraction of hairs." Well, never 
mind the name ; it was given in old times before we had s 
good understanding of what the real power was. It is by 
what is called capillary attraction that the fuel is conveyed 
to the port where combustion goes on, aud is deposited there, 
not in a careless way, but very beautifully in the very midst 
of tho centre of action, which takes place around it. Now I 
am going to give you one or two instances of capillary 
attraction. It is that kind of action or attraction which, 
makes two things that do not dissolve in each other still hold 
together. When you wash your hands yon wnt then 
thoroughly; you take a little soap to make the adhesion 
better, and you find your hand remains wet. This is by that 
kind of attraction of which I am about to speak. And what 
is more : if your hands are not soiled (as they almost always 
are by the usages of .::>•),_ if you put your finger into a little 
warm water, tiio water will creep a little way up the finger, 
though you may not stop to examine it. I nave here u sub- 
stance which is rather porous— a column of salt,— and I will 
pour into the plate at the bottom, not water as it appears, but 
a saturated solution of salt which cannot absorb more; so 
that the action which you see. will not be due to its dissolv- 
ing anything. We may consider the plate to be the candle, 
and the salt the wick, and this solution tho melted tallow. 
(I have coloured the fluid that you may see the action better.) 
You observe that now I pour in the fluid, it rises and gradually 
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creeps up tho salt higher and higher; and provided the 
column does not tumble over, it will go to the top. If this 




blue solution were combustible, and we were to place a wick 
at the top of the salt, it would burn aa it entered into the 
wirk. It is a most curious thing to see this kind of action 
takin? place, and to observe how singular some of thecircum- 
stui.c js are about it. When you wash your bands you take 
a towel to wipe off the water.and it is by that kind of wetting, 
or that kind of attraction which maker, tho towel become wet 
with water, that the wick is made wet with the tallow. I 
have known some careless boys and girls (indeed, I have 
known it happen to careful people as well) who, having 
washed Uieir bands and wiped them with a towel, have 
thrown the towel over the side of the basin, and before long 
it hi.s drawn all the water out of the baain and conveyed it 
to the floor, because it happened to be thrown over the side 
in such a way us to serve the purpose of a syphon. That you 
may tho better see the way in which the substances act one 
upon another, I have here a vessel made of wire gauze filled 
with water, and you may compare it in its action to the cotton 
in one respect, or to a piece of calico in the other. In fact, 
wicks are sometimes made of a kind of wire gauze. You will 
oWrve that this vessel is a porous thing, for if I pour a little 
water on to the top. it will run out at tho bottom. You 
would be puzzled for a good while if I asked you what the 
state of this Teasel ji, what is inside it, and why it is there ? 
I he Tessel is full of water, and yet you see tho water goes in 
and runs out rs it it were empty. In order to prove this to 
you I have only to empty it. The reason is this-the wire 
being once wetted, remain* wet j tho meshes are so small that 
the fluid is attracted so strongly from the one side to the 
other, as to remain in the vessel although it is porous. In 
like manner tho particles of melted tallow ascend the cotton 
and get to the top ; other particles then follow by their 
mutual attraction tor each other, and as they reach the flume 
they are gradually burned. 

. SS2 ■ , '° ,her application of tho same principle. You 
see this bit of cane. I have seen boys about the street*, who 
are very anxious to appear like men. take a piece of oane and 
light it and smoke it, as an imitation of a cigar. They are 
enabled to do so by the permeability of the cane in one 
direction, and by its capillarity. If I place this piece of cane 
on a pluto containing some camphine (which is very much 
like parsnip in its general character), exactly in the same 
manner as the blue fluid rose through the salt will this fluid 
rise through the piece of cane. There being no pores at the 
side, the fluid cannot go in that direction, but must pass 
through Ha length. Already tho fluid is at the top of the 
cane, and now I can light it and form it into a candle. The 

\ Z 7 St ' n ,K y the . c »P illar >- atlraction of the piece of cane, 
just as it does through the cotton in the candle. 

Wow the only reason why the candle does not bum all 
down the side of the wick is that tho melted tallow extin- 
guishes the fLune. iou know that a candle, if turned up M de 
down, so a* to allow tho fuel to run upon the wick, will be 
put out. The reason u, that the flame has not had time 
JfJ™*"* the fwl hot enough to burn, as it does above where 
u is earned in small quantities into tho wick, and has all the 
effect of the heat exercised upon it 



"»> upvru Ik. 

1 here i* another condition which you must learn as reirards 
the candle without which you would not be able fully to 
understand the philosophy of it, and that is the vapourou. 

thai fe°, f . h ° <Uel - lH 0nler th t you ma > unhand 

experumnt. It you blow a candle out cleverly, you will see 

IZr.M 6 fr ° m £ Y ?, U ^ 1 kn ™- often .me the 
>apour of a blown-out candle, and a very bad smell it is 

wellfc^ ttRSffgE .oUltrt 10 Pn! " 



I will blow out one of these candles in such a way aa not to 
disturb the air round about it by the- continuing action of my 
breath ; and now, if I hold a lighted taper two or thre* 
inches from tho wick, you will observe a train of tire going 




through the air till it reaches the candle. I am Obliged to 
be quick and ready, because if I allow tho vapour time to 
cool, it becomes condensed into a liquid or solid, or the stream 
of combustible matter gets disturbed. 

Now, as to the shape or torm of the flame. -It concern! 
us much to know about the condition which the matter of 
the candle finally assumes at the top of the wick, where you 
have tuch beauty and briKhtness as nothing but combustion 
or flame can produce. Yon have the glittering beauty of 
gold and silver, and the still higher lustre of jewels like the 
diamond and ruby ; but nothing of these comes by comparison 
near to the brilliancy and beauty of flame. What diamond 
can shine like flume ? It owes its luntre at night time to ths 
very flame shining upon it. The flirae shines in darkries*. 
but the light which the diamond has is aa nothing, until 
the flume shine upnn it, when it is brilliant again. The 
candle alone shines by itself and for itself, or for those who 
have arranged the materials. Now, let us look a little at ths 
form of the flame as you see it under the glass shade. It it 
steady and equal, and its general form is that which is repre- 
sented in the diagram, vary ing with atmospheric disturbance*, 
and also varying according to the size of the candle. It is a 



i 



bright oblong, brighter at the top than towards the bottom, 
with the wick in the middle, and besides the wick in the 
middle certain darker parts towards the bottom where the 
ignition is not so good as in the part above. I havo a 
drawing here, made many years apo by Hooker, when ho 
mado his investigations. It is the drawing of the flamo of a 
lamp, but it will apply to the thime of n cundle. The cup of 
the candle is the vi-aml or lamp ; the melted Hpermsceti is tho 
oil ; and the wick is common to both. Upon that he set* this 
little flame, and then ho represents what is true, a certain 
quantity of matter rising ubout it which you do not see, 
aud which, if you havo not been here before, or are not 
familiar with the subject, you will not know of. He has 
here represented the parU of the surrounding atmosphere 
that are very essential to the flame nd that are 
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always present with it. There is a current formed, 
which draws the flame out, for the flame which you 
see is really drawn out hy the current, and drawn upward, to 
a great height, just as Hooker has hero shown vou by that 
prolongation of the current in the diagram. ^ ou may sou 
this by taking a lighted candle, and putting it in the sun so 
as to get its shadow thrown on a piece of paper. What a 
remarkable thing it is that that thing which is light enough 
to produce shadows of other objects, can bo made to tlirow 
its own shadow on a piece of white paper or card, so that you 
can actually see streaming round the flame something which 
is not part of the flame, but is ascending and drawing the 
flame upwards. Now I am going to imitate the sun-light, 
by applying the voltaic battery to the electric lamp. You 
now see our sun, and its great luminosity ; and by placing 
a candle between it and the screen, we get the shadow 

JlfeUP 
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of the flame. You observe the shadow of the candle, and of 
the wick ; then there is a darkish part, as represented in the 
diagram, and then a part which is more distinct. Curiously 
enough, however, what we sec in the shadow as the darkest 
part of the flume, is, in reality, the brightest part, and here 
yon see streaming upwards the ascending current of hot air, 
as shown by Hooker, which draws out the flame, supplies it 
with air, and cools the sides of the cup of melted fuel. 

I can give you here a littlo further illustration for the 
purpose of showing you how flame goes up or down according 
to tho current. I have hero a flame, — it ia not a candle 
flame, — but you can, no doubt, by this tune generalise enough 
to be able to compare one thing with another, — what I am 
about to do is to change the ascending current that takes 
the flame upwards into a descending current. This I ran 
easily do by tho little apparatus you seo before me. The 
flame, as I have said, is not a caudle flame, but it is 
produced by alcohol so that it shall not smoke too much. 
I will also colour the flame with another substance, so that 

Jon may traco its course, for with spirit alone you could 
ardly see enough to have the opportunity of tracing its 
course of action. By lighting this spirit-of-wine, we nave 
then a flame produced, and you observe that when held in 
the air.it naturully goes upwards. You understand now 




easily enough why flames go up tinder ordinary circum- 
stances— it is because of the draught of air by which tho 



combustion is formed. But now by blowing tho flame down 
you see I am enabled to make it go downwards into this 
littlo chimnoy, tho direction of tho current being changed. 
Before we have concluded this course of lecture* we shall 
show you a lump in which the 11a mo goes up, and the smoko 
gees down, or the fl.tme goes down and the smoke goes up. 
You see, then, that we have the power in this way of 
varying the flume in different directions. 

'1 here are now some other points that I must bring before 
you. Many of the flames you see here vary very much in 
their shape by tho currents of air blowing around them in 
different directions ; but we can, if we like, make flames so 
that they will look like fixtures, and wo can photograph them 
— indeed, we have to photograph them — so that they become 
fixed to us, if wo wish to find out everything concerning 
them. That, however, is not the only thing^ I wish to men- 
tion. If I take a flame sufficiently large, it does not keep 
that homogeneous, that uniform condition of .shape, but it 
breaks out with a power of lifo which is quite wonderful. I 
am about to use another kind of fuel, but it is truly and 
fairly representative of the wax or tallow of a candle. I 
have here a large ball of cotton, which will servo as a 
wick. And, now that I have immersed it in spirit and lit it, 
in what way does it differ from an ordinary can tie - Why 
it differs very much in one respect, that we have a vivacity 
and power about it, a beautv and a life utterly unlike the 
light presented by a candle. You see those fine tongues of 
flame rising up. You have the same general disposition of 
the mass of the flame from below. upwards, but, in addition 
to that, you have this remarkable breaking out into tongues 
which you do not perceive in the case of a candle. Now, 
why is this ? I must explain it to you, because when you 
understand that perfectly you will be able to follow mo 
better in what J have to say hereafter. I suppose some here 
will have made for themselves the experiment I am going to 
show vou. Am I right in supposing that anybody here has 
played at snapdragon ? I do not know a more beautiful 
illustration of the philosophy of flame, as to a certain part of 
its history, than the gameof snapdragon. First, here is my 
dish ; and let me say, that when you play snapdragon well you 
ought to have the dish well warmed ; you ought also to havo 
warm plums, and warm brandy, which, however, 1 huv«« not 
got. When you have put the spirit iuto your dish, you havo 
the cup and the fuel , and are not the raisins acting like the 
wicks? 1 now throw the plums into the dish, and light the 
spirit*, and you see those beautiful tongues of flame that I 
have referred to. You have the air creeping in over the edge 
of the dish forming these tongues. Why ? Because through 
the forco of tho current, and the irregularity of the net ion of 
the flame, it cannot flow in one uniform stream. The air 
flowB in so irregularly that you hnve, what would otherwise 
be a single image, broken up into a variety of forms, and 
each of the«e little tongues has an independent existence of 
its own. Indeed. I might say. you have here a multitude of 
independent candles. You must not imagine that because 
you see these tongues all at once that the flame is of this | ar- 
ticular shape. _ A flame of that shape is never so at any one 
'nee. Kwn is a body of flame, like that which you just 
saw rising from the ball, of the shape it appears to you. It 
consist* of a multitude of different shapes, succeeding each 
other so fsst that the eve is only able to take cognisNiice of 
th m all at once. In former times, I purposely annlysed a 
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flame of that gei.eral character, and this diagram shows you 
the different parts of which it is composed. They do not 
occur all at once ; it ia only because we see these shapes in 
such rapid succession, that they aocm to us to oxist all at one 
time. 
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It u too bad that wo have not got further than my game 
of snapdragon, but w« niuiit not, under any circumstances, 
keep you beyond your timo. It will be a lesson to me in 
future to hold you more strictly to the philosophy of the 
thing than to take up your time so much with these illustra- 
tions. 



MANCHESTER 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Ordinary Meeting, December ti, i860. 
Dr. J. P. Joi'lk, President, in the Chair. 

Dr. Fairhaikn brought before the meeting four speci- 
mens of Submarine Telegraphic Cuble, as constructed by 
Messrs. Hall and Well*. This cable has a copper wire 
insulated by india rubber in the centre for the transmis- 
sion of the electric current. Outside of this are twentv 
longitudinal strands of hemp steeped in pitch and cork 
dust, and eight steel wires braided together with twenty- 
four strands of hemp saturated with Stockholm tai. The 
specific gravity of the cable in sea water is 1 -4. and its 
weight in air 0-82 ton per mile. The length that would 
break with its own weight when suspended in sea water is 
10,810 fathoms ; its tensije strength being 2*875 tons. Dr. 
Fuirbairn presented an account of experiments which had 
been made on the elongation of a sample of the cable 
twenty feet long by the application of different tensile 
forces. With a force of 4,480 lbs. there was an elongation 
of half-an-inch, and after the weight had been remoied 
the cable was -found to be permanently stretched iVths 
of an inch. With a force of 6,440 lbs. the cable broke 
after having stretched j-yV inches. 

Professor Roscok explained the recent discoveries by 
Bunscn and Kirchhoff of the lines in the spectrum produced 
by various substances when ignited in the flame of a 
laboratory lamp. He exhibited beautiful chromo-litho • 
graphic drawings of the spectra produced by lithia and 
various other earths and alkalis. Lithia, which had 
formerly been supposed to be a very rare earth, was by 
this means proved to be one of those most extensively 
distributed. Professor Roacoe stated that Bunsen had. 
by this new and moat delicate system of analysis, been 
led to the discovery of a new metal which was present 
in a mineral spring in so small a quantity that twenty 
tons had to be boiled down to obtain ijo grains of the 
metal. 

A Paper was read by the Rev. W. N. Molesworth, 
M.A., entitled, '* On the Origin of Species." 

Physical and Mathematical Section. 
Aot ember 8, i860. 

Mr. Baxendell was elected a Vice-Preaidcnt of the Sec- 
tion, in place of the late Mr. Long. 

Mr. Baxkndfll read a paper, " On a System of Periodic 
Distu bnucet of Atmospheric Pressure in Europe and Sorth* 
em Ana." 

[This paper was afterwards read at the Ordinary Meet- 
ing of the Society, on November 13. —See Cjikmicaj. 
News, vol. ii. No. 51] 

December 6, 1S60. 

Mr. George Moslcy was elected Treasurer of the Section, 
in place of Mr. Daxendell. 

Mr. Atkinson read u paper, entitled " Remark* on 
Abnormal Diet fiancee of the liarometrual Column at cer. 
tain Sealant of the Yrar." 

Mr. Atkinson considers that all the movement* in the 
atmosphere of our earth, which have received the designa- 
tion of irregular, are caused by the reflected or radiated 
heat of the sun, and take place at a very moderate eleva- 
tion, say within live or six miles of the general surface 
level ;- and that these apparently irregular movements or 



shiftings from place to place- of lighter and heavier air, 
causing oscillations in the barometric column, are mainly 
if not wholly due to irregularities of the earth's surface. 
Had our earth been a globe possessing a smooth surface of 
uniform texture and properties, it seems clear that the 
atmosphere would have been acted upon by the reflected 
and radiated heat of the sun, in a manner so murh in 
accordance with a uniform sequence of physical effeit-J, 
that the periodic movements of the gases composing it 
would have been aa regular as the planetary motion* 
themselves. In the northern porta of our himiaphcre, it 
appear* by Mr. Baxendell'a valuable paper, read before 
the General Meeting of this Society on November 13, that 
the barometric oscillations are leaat in amount when the 
sun is on or near the equator. This fact point* to the 
inference that if the plane of the earth s orbit had 
coincided with the plane of its equator the disturbance 
of the barometric column wauld have been comparatively 
small and nearly uniform throughout the year. The 
coincidence of these two plane* not existing, it is found, 
that as the sun retreat* from the equator toward* the 
southern tropic, the sum of the oscillations of mercury 
gradually increases for a considerable time, and then 
rapidly mounts up so fast aa to form a prominence in Mr. 
Baxen'dcir* curves resembling a mountain pcuk. Thi* 
peak or summit of the " dynamical curve " occurs above 
different points of its axi* — that ia, at different period* of 
timo— according to some peculiarity in the position — 
different from the latitude or the longitude — of the 
locality from which the data for constructing the curves 
were derived. 

Speaking of the northern hemisphere, a* the sun with- 
draws southward from the equator, leas or greater portion* 
of the northern part of the teir aqueous surface becomes 
cooled down gradually to the freezing point, according to 
various peculiarities of substance, elevation above the sea- 
level, proximity to the open ocean, or to far-inland 
mountain ranges, and to other analogou* causes. In 
similar latitudes, from the varying conditions just men- 
tioned, there will exist, side by side, spots differing, or 
having a tendency to differ, very much in temperature, 
and where consequently currents of different density— set 
in motion by the constant struggle going on in the air to 
attain a state of equilibrium — wUl cause frequent fluctua- 
tions in the barometer. These disturbing causes will, in 
any region, be much increased at the setting in of winter 
and the commencement of hard frost ; for at this crisis a 
large amount of latent heat will be liberated and will con- 
tribute its influence to disturb the equilibrium of the air. 
A similar crisis will occur at the end of winter on the 
breaking up of the frost, and will necessarily be attended 
with similar results. As the times of these erites appear 
to correspond in a remarkable manner with the times of 
maximum disturbance of the barometrical column, it seems 
but fair to infer that a relation exists between the causes 
here stated to be in operation, at the critical periods just 
named, and the periodical disturbance of the mercury in 
the barometer indicated by Mr. Baxcndell's "dynamical 
curves." The correctness of this inference, or the con- 
trary, can only be established by future observation of 
phenomena, and the collection of facts, many of them of a 
kind seldom thought of hitherto a* constituting element* 
for the »olution of problems in meteorology. 

11 1 ■ 

ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 
Monday, December 17, 1860. 
Mr. Gilbert Sandar* in the Chair. 

A paper, by Mr. G. W. Jackbox and Mr. J. W. WoNroa, 
students in the Laboratory of the Museum of Irish Industry, 
"On the Compoeition of Dublin Porter," was read by Mr. 
Woafor. Tho authors described the method* they adopted for 
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the estimation of the different organic and inorganic sub- 
stance*. The following are the results of their analyse* :— 

Specific gravity of the porter . 1019-565 

The following are the amount! of the various consti- 



IX IOOO PARTS, BT MEASURE, OP TUB PORTER. 

Total amount of fixed organic 
matter . . . . 
Total amount of fixed inorganic 



Proof . 
Acetic acid 

Grape sugar 
Albumen . 
Extractive 
Silica 

Phosphoric acid 544 > Ph0Bph 
sia • • ' = of 

•851) Magnesia 



1. 


11. 




67566 


66416 


66 996 


4-166 


4-470 


4-318 


71-73* 


70-696 


71-114 


. 89 6 

. 36 


91-0 
36 


36 
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ate 



Lime . . . 


* * 


Phosphoric acid 




Chloride of sodium . 




Sulphuric acid . 


• • 











3*44 


344 


344 


8-271 


750 


7886 


55*854 


55486 


55-670 


190 


190 


•190 


•85, 


•8 S » 


•851 


-085 


-085 


•085 


■690 


•703 


•697 


448 


•449 


•448 


•177 


•*74 


•176 


1-517 


1-500 


1513 


.0** 


•083 


-081 


71816 


70-661 


71138 



IX OXB OALLOX, BY MEABIRB. 



Total amount of fixed organic matter 
Total amount of fixed inorganic matter 



• » 


4689-70 


* ft 


197*64 




4987 34 


6356 








14080 




55100 




389690 




10-30 




59'7t 




it 06 




4431 




4»-oo 




8316 




3136 




5'74 





Alcohol (proof spirit) 
Acetic acid. 

Sugar. . . , 
Albumen . 
Extractive matter 
Silica .... 
Phosphate of 
Phosphate of lime 
Phosphoric acid . 
Sulphate of potnsh 
Potash 

Chloride of sodium 
Soda ... 

49«7'34 

They stated that in giving the composition in ioco parts 
they gave the bases and acids separately, with the exemp- 
tion that the chlorine they combined with sodium and the 
magnesia with phosphoric acid, as hypophosphate of 
magnesia ; in the gallon they combined the lime with 
phosphoric acid, giving it the composition of bone-earth ; 
the rest of the phosphoric acid and the potash and soda 
they left uncoiubined. The porter examined was Guin- 
ness's XX. 

Dr. William Barker read a paper, " On the Amount 
of the Rain-fall in Ireland during late Yeare." 

Dr. Davt read a paper, «' On tome Further Application, 
of the Ferrocyanideof Potateium in Chemical Analgtit." 



Blue Colour for Fib'et and Fabric*. 

Charles Cowper, 10, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 

Lane. 

{Communication from C. M. T. dv Motav, of Pat it.) 

The patentee states the very interesting and remarkable 
fact that soluble Prussian blue and carmine of indigo, 
when mixed in the ptoportion of their equivalents, 
dissolve each other, and combine to form a new blue 
colour of definite chemical composition. It dilfeTs from 
blues generally in the important particular of retaining 
the same tint in solar and artificial light. The cause of 
this valuable property appears to lie in the circumstance 
that the red tint of the indigo is coriected by the supple- 
mentary green contained in the Prussian hlue ; the result 
being a pure or neutral blue. Another valuable property 
of this colour is that the green, formed by an admixture 
of it with yellow, also preserves the same tone in natural 
and artificial light. 

Preparation. — Five pounds of pru*state of potash are 
dissolved in fifteen pounds ( 1 i gallons) of water. Two and 
a-quartcr pounds of persulphate of iron (tic) are then 
boiled with one and three-quarter pounds of oil of vitriol, 
and eight pound* of wuter are added. [We need sctrri-ely, 
perhaps, remind any of our readers who may feel inclined 
to try this process, of the danger of incautiously mixing 
water with hot oil of vitriol, and eiee ter*4.] The two 
solutions, prepared as above, are then to be mixed. The 
resulting precipitate of Prussian blue 5» t<f be thrown on 
a filter and drained. An equivalent of this soluble 
Prussian blue is then to be mixed with an equivalent 
of the carmine of indigo. The mixture is soluble in water, 
and forms the new colour. The solubility of this blue 
in water presents an interesting anomaly. Water, at 
a temperature of from 104 0 to ii»° F., dissolves it better 
than when cold, but, on raising the heat above 176 0 , it ia 
re-precipitated. This precipitation may be prevented by 
adding to the bath oxalic acid or an oxalate in the pro- 
portion of two pounds of the acid or four of the salt to 
every ten gallons of water. Such a bath will require ten 
or fifteen pounds of the new blue. 

The presence of lime in water diminishes its capability 
of dissolving the colour. Silk dyes best between the 
temperature of 77 0 and 95 0 F., and wool between 140 s and 
176" F. The latter temperature should not be exceeded. 
For printing, the new colour may be thickened as usual. 
This very interesting patent discloses an entirely novel 
class of combinations. For the sulphindigotates of the 
alkaline bases (carmine of indigo) to combine with a 
complex body like Prussian blue to form a species of 
double salt w very anomalous, and we look with anxiety 
for a paper from M. du Motayon the chemical composition 
of this substance. 

For the convenience of such of our readers as are not 
familiar with these compounds, we may mention that the 
general formula of the sulphindigotates is C le lI 4 MXO„ 
S 3 O t . Substituting any metal for M we have, of course, 
the formula for the sulphindigotates of that metal. 



Fertilising Compound for Agricul'.ural Purpotti. 
M. A. F. Mexxoi'h, of Faris, patents a method of 
working up urine into a manure. He takes advantage of 
Dr. Stenhousc's observations regarding charcoal. The 
absorbent power of gypsum is also made use of. The 
patentee places the urine to putrify in reservoirs closed by 
wire-gauae trays, containing a mixture of 1 to 5 quarts of 
pulverised vegetable charcoal, and 5 to 10 lbs. each of 
mould and gypsum. As soon as the mixture has become 
saturated with the gases, &c, it is taken from the tray and 
with 15 gallons more urine, also i| lbs. of each of 
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the following ingredients, — phosphate of ammonia, phos- 
phate of lime, ammonio-uiBgncsian -phosphate, nitre, 
nitrate of soda, sulphate or nitrate of magnesia, common 
salt, and about 44 lbs. weight of sulphate of iron or of 
crude sulphate of nine and magnesia mixed in equal 
parts ; he then adds 14 lbs. of gypsum and, to bring the 
whole to a pasty consistence, 2 cwt. of burnt-clay U 
added. The mass is then dried and powdered. The 
process appears to be complicated, troublesome, and by 
no means satisfactory. Any method is more or less defec- 
tive which requires us to add large quantities of such 
substance's as gypsum and burnt-nlay. Moreover, the 
valuable ingredients of urine may be separated by far 
more convenient processes. The patent is dated 4U1 
January, i860. 



Separation of Silvtr and Lead. 
P. J. Wobsley, of Rothcrhithe, patents a plan for the 
above, which appears to us to be almost absolutely the 
same aa that generally known as Pattinson's crystallising 
process,— the chief difference being that, instead of fishing 
out the crystal with perforated ladles, the pots have 
strainers in them, and a hole at the bottom to allow of the 
liquid metal being run off. The process may be an im- 
provement, but if such a modification be allowed to be 
worked as an original invention, there is not much 
for discoverers to patent their discoveries. 



Preparatum of Chlorine. 
Iff. C. P. P. Laukents, of Rouen, patents the use of 
chloride of copper as a source of chlorine, as it gives 
that element off on heating, and may be reconverted into 
chloride by the action of hydrochloric acid an indefinite 
number of times. The patentee claims any metallic chloride 
capable of doing the same thing. This reaction is not in 
the least novel ; chemists have been aware for many years 
that chloride of copper heated to a red heat gave off half 
its chlorine, and became converted into the sub-chloride. 
We doubt whether such a patent could stand for an 
instant in a court of law. We do not believe that the 
process possesses the merit of being economical ; but if it 
is, and we wanted to obtain chlorine in quantity, we think 
we could find much more convenient sources of it than 
chloride of copper. 



For Rendering Cotton and other Good* Uninflammable. 
8. Rowbottom, of Putney, and T. Grafton, of Derby, 
patent the borates (neutral and acid) for this purp-se. 
The method of applying them is pretty much the same as 
with the numerous other salts employed with the same 
intention. 



Chimie Organiqur fondtt tur la Sgnthi$t. 

Br.RTHF.LoT. Paris : i860. 



Par Mabcelliw 



Analysis and Synthesis are the two opposite aspects of 
the chemical conception of Nature. In Mineral Chemistry 
we have long proceeded by the latter method, building 
up the more from the less complicated ; while in Organic 
Chemistry the exact reverse has been the case. The 
chemist, in his fermentations, combustions, destructive 
distillations, operates for the most part analytically, and 
in direct opposition to the action of living Nature, which 
reconstructs the edifice broken down by these chemical 
processes. It is the object of the present treatise to show 
how the synthetical laws of Mineral Chemistry may be 
applied to the formation of organic compounds ; to point 
out, in fact, how Organic Chemistry, instead of starting 
from the phenomena of life only, possesses an independent 
origin. 

The two ponderous volumes, io which the author 



expounds his views and details his experiments, are 
replete with interesting facts and suggestions, but there is 
I in tbem much repetition, and the style is in many places 
1 exceedingly diffuse. We shall scarcely attempt to do 
; more than quote a few illustrative examp'lcs of synthetical 
methods, referring our readers to the work itself for 
further information. 

From carbon we may obtain carbonic oxide ; then by 
combining this with wattr, formic acid is produced ; this 
may be converted into a metallic formiatc, which, sub- 
mitted to distillation, gives rise to various hydro-carl* >mf.. 
such as marsh-gas, olefiant-gas, and propylene. Tht-.«t? 
hydro- carbons become, in their turn, means of constructing 
alcohols, for marsh-gas, united with oxygen, becomes 
me thy lie alcohol, and olefiant-gas, with the elements of 
water, constitutes ethylic alcohol. 

It is in tho first steps, the production of the hydro- 
carbons and the alcohols, that the chief difficulties of 
organic synthesis lie ; the subsequent developments, such 
as the formation of the aldehydes, the acids, the ethers,, 
the amines, and the amides being comparatively easy. 
Given any one of the four simple carbon compounds, — 
COj, CSj, C a Cl 4 , C,H t , the other three may be obtained 
from it. Take the chloride as an instance. This body, 
heated with a mineral sulphide, yields CS, ; with an 
alkali, COj ; and at a dull red heat with hydrogen it 
produces (^Hf So we may return in each case from the 
transformed to the primitive substance. 

A r4tum4 of the historical development of Organic 
Chemistry, and an account of the general laws of reactions, 
and the influence under which they sre effected is given. 
One thing we must here mention,— the inadequate refer- 
ences to the labours of Laurent and Gerhardt : in his in- 
frequent notices of their discoveries, the author sometimes 
contrives to misrepresent their views (e-g. p- lxxxv. of the 
Introduction) ; if it be unintentional the mistake is unfor- 
tunate ; but if intentional, it is indeed to be deplored. 
The subjects treated of in the Introduction, which extends 
to 188 pages, are grouped as follows: — $ 1. Analysis and 
Synthesis. $ ». Elements and Immediate Principles. 
$ 3. Elementary Composition ; Equivalents. 4 4. Analysis 
by Gradual Decomposition. } 5. Chemical Functions of 
Organic Bodies, and their Classification. $ 6. Of Synthesis 
in Organic Chemistry. 

In the First of the Four Books, into which the author 
divides the work itself, the synthesis of hydrocarbons is 
described. The production of formic acid from carbonic 
oxide and water is here the preliminary step, for by the 
distillation of formiates various hydrocarbons may be 
formed. One of the most interesting examples given is 
the formation of naphthaline from the so-called " chloride 
of Julin," C > ,C1, (I , which is found among the last products 
of the decomposition of the chloride of carbon. The 
reaction is— 

c,,t:i l0 + h,, = c u 11. + 10 nci. 

As we mentioned above, oleliant gas appears among the 
products of the dry distillation of formiates ; from this- 
gas alcohol may be prepared, and thence acetic acid. 
From acetates, propylene, butylene, and ainylenc may be 
produced. From alcohol itself* by submitting it* vapour 
to a red heat, benzole, naphthaline, and phenic acid are 
obtainable. 

Book II details the synthetical processes by which 
the various alcohols may be produced. In marsh-gas, the 
hydride of methyle, 1 equivalent of chlorine may be 
substituted for 1 equivalent of hydrogen, and the true 
chloride of methyle thus formed. This, heated with 
potanh-solution at 100 0 C. for a week, yields methylic 
alcohol— 

CJI,C1 + KO, UO «= C.II.O, + KC1. 
The author proceeds to describe at length the procedure 
in the case of ethylic alcohol produced from olefiant-gas, 
and of propylic alcohol from propylene. In the former 
the result is attained by means of sulphuric acid, 
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and the formation of an cthylsulphate : in the latter, by 
means also of hydrochloric acid, with which propylene 
unites directly to form the chloride of propyle — 
C.H, + HC1 - C t H, CI. 

Sect. 8 contains an interesting account of the formation 
of the benzylic, cymenic and cinnamic alcohols. From 
toluole, C U H», we may prepare the chloride of toluenyle, 
C U H,C1, from this the acetate of toluenyle, C U H 7 , C 4 Hj0 lt 
and from this benzoic (called by Berthelot benzylic) 
alcohol. This alcohol may also be formed by taking as 
a starting point benzoic acid, the successive steps being 
the formation of the chloride of benzoyle, C U II,0,C1 ; the 
cyanide, C u H 4 OjCy ; and the hydride or benzoic alde- 
hyde, C M H 4 0,H. 

Berthelot gives the following scheme, by means of 
which we may arrive at the higher terms of the benzoic 
series :— 

Starting from benzoic acid .... C l4 H ,0 4 
we may prepare benzylic alcohol . . . C U H h O, 
and from this the cyanide .... C u H,Cy 
which boiled with potash yields an acid C,«n „O t 

and which, by analogy, should give an aldehyde t' 1(i H ,,0, 
and thence xylenic alcohol . C 14 H |0 O 2 
from this the derived cyanide . . . C u H t Cy 
might be obtained, and thence an acid . C„H 10 O 4 
and so on, consecutively, we might pass to 

cumolic C^HjjO., 

and to cymenic alcohol .... C M II u O, 
But, as Bcrthelot observes, it is easier to indicate than 
to realise this scries of reactions. Several chemists have, 
however, already made some progress in this direction, and 
it offers a field of inquiry full of promise. In the above 
list we have used the terms assigned by Bcrthelot to the 
various compounds mentioned, but we shall have a word 
to say on this nomenclature further on. 

In Sect. 9 the author gives a method for the formation of 
campholic alcohol by heating camphor with potash. The 
enmpholic series is as follows : — 

Campholic hydride (camphene) C*, H,, 
„ chloride C w H, T CI 

,, alcohol (ramphol) C M H, 8 O a 
„ aldehyde (camphor) C w H, t O s 
Camphic acid Cjo H, 4 0\ 

Camphoric acid C» II I( O s 

The extracts and remarks which we have now made 
will give some idea of the nature of the work before us, 
and our limits will not allow us to do more than quote 
the titles of some of the sections which constitute the 
remainder of the work. We have details concerning 
cholcsterine, or cholesteric alcohol and its ethers, con- 
cerning the derivatives of the alcohols properly so called, 
concerning the nomenclature of organic compounds, con- 
cerning ethers, hydrocarbons, alkalies, compound metallic 
radicals, aldehydes, acetones, acids, amides, cyanides and 
cyanic compounds, polyatomic alcohols and aldehydes, and 
phenoles. The Third Book contains an elaborate account, 
well worth attentive study, of glycerine and its numerous 
derivatives, and also of the various kinds of sugar. The 
Fourth Book relates to " Methods." 

We cannot conclude the present notice of M. Berthclot's 
treatise without a few observations on his formulae and 



Berthelot rejects the expression toluole, cumolc, &c, 
because they refer to acids whose carbon equivalents arc 
higher than those of these derived bodies; and he, in 
consequence, introduces a further confusion into the names 
of these compounds. For instance, toluole becomes 
btnzoine, and its derivatives therefore liable to be mistaken 
for those of benzine ; thus the alcohol corresponding to 
the former hydro-carbon is named the benzylic, that corres- 
ponding to the latter the taurine. So also cuminic alcohol, 
CkHkO,, is termed '* cymenic alcohol," while a similar 
change is made in the names of the lower members of the 
The author's reasons for such awkward altera- 



tions seem by no means conclusive. He says he has 
abandoned the expressions "hydride of ethyle," 
"chloride of ethyle," &c, because they rest upon an 
unproven hypothesis. Other names, as those of the 
compound ethers, are rejected, because they are founded 
on hypothesis, and tend to affirm an illusory resemblance 
between ethers and salts. We suggest that such resem- 
blance is by no means altogether illusory. What is the 
meaning of the following parallel equations, quoted from 
M. Berthelot* s own work,— do they establish an illusory 
resemblance only ? 

Ba CI + SO,, Na O - S0 S , Ba O + Na CI 

CjH,Cl + C.UjO,, Na O - C 4 H s O„ C,H,0 + Na CI. 
The reactions are parallel, and the products present 
analogies quite as distinct as could be expected between 
bodies whose constituents are so different, especially when 
the complicated character of organic compounds, and the 
multitude of metamorphoses to which they are conse- 
quently subject, is considered. So, according to our 
author, all formulae are to be rejected which rest upon 
hypothesis ; but are there not at least four hypotheses 
contained in the expression given by Berthelot for tho 
propylsulphate of baryta ? — 

S,O t . C.H.. HO, BaO + 6 aq. 
We confess to have been surprised at the parallelism 
which Bcrthelot insists on, between the oxides and 
chlorides of organic radicals. The author seems to pride 
himself on a return lo obsolete or obsolescent formula? 
and views ; with the remembrance of Williamson's and 
Gerhardt'a researches fresh in our minds, the following 
equation scarcely pleases us, — 

C 1 H J Br + KO - C t H s O + KBr. 
Surely the expression mcthylchlorkydric ether involves 
as many suppositions as the simpler form, chloride of 
methyle. Ether, C,H.O, C t H a O, becomes hydric ether 
with the formula C 4 H 4 0. Anhydrous formic acid is 
actually written with the formula CjHO a , and made to 
correspond exactly with the pcrchlorids of formyle, 
C x HCl 3 , in direct contradiction to the principles involved 
in its synthetical production, upon which Bcrthelot in 
many cases lays so much emphasis. Our author's views 
of the probable constitution of the mixed alcohol radicals 
aro strange ; methylethyle, C?H 2 , C ( H M becoming with 
him, ethyiformene with the formula C : H 4 , C«H ( . It is 
not easy to understand the true relations of glycerine and 
its numerous derivatives— the history of which has been, 
for the most part, traced by Berthelot himself,— from the 
reactions and formulae given in the present work. He 
accepts the view propounded by other chemists, that 
glycerine is a triatomic alcohol, but makes no attempt to 
show how tire constitution of the various compounds 
which can be obtained from this interesting substance 
may be illustrated by the development of this view. 1 



Preparation of Chrome Yellow. 
To the Editor of the Chemical Nbws. 

Sir, — In reply to a correspondent whose letter appears in 
No. $5 of the Chemical News, the orange colour of his 
precipitate is owing to the presence of a subchroroate of 
lead. The colour of the chromates of lead varies from a 
bright red to a pale yellow,— all the intermediate colours 
may be produced by varying the mode of preparation. 

To prepare the red chromate of lead, precipitate tribasic 
acetate of lead with monochromate of potassa (the tribaoic 
acetate may be prepared by boiling ordinary sugar of lead 
with litharge) . To prepare the yellow chromate of lead, 
precipitate the monobasic acetate of lead with bichromate 

o f potassa. ' 

• f*e Csmncu. News, u., p. mi. 
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The ordinary sugar of lead generally contains an excess 
of base, which gives the precipitated chromate of lead an 
orange colour. This may be corrected by adding sufficient 
acetic acid to fire the solution of acetate of lead a faint 
but distinct acid reaction before adding the bichromate of 



I may, however, remark, that the use of chromate of 
lead as a pigment is scarcely more advisable than the use 
of arsenite of copper, it being almost, if not quite, as 
I am, Ac. J as. ILaaokxaves. 



Dale'* Patent for the Preparation of a Colon ing Matter. 

To the Editor of the Chemical Nbws. 

8ta, — Nothing can surprise a man much more than to find 
a process with which he has been for years familiar pot 
forth as anew invention and actually patented. You may 
judge, therefore, what were our feelings on reading, in 
No. 54 of the Chemical News, a notice of a patent taken 
out by Mr. J. Dale for the " Preparation of a Colouring 
Matter." It so happens that our Mr. Robinson applied 
this very process—extracting the colouring-matter of all 
the known dye-woods with alkaline solutions, and after- 
wards neutralising with an acid — no less than six years 
ago ! Since that time we have been in the habit of 
making more or leas of these preparations. If asked why 
did we not anticipate Mr. Due with a patent, the answer 
is very simple. The principle, even in our hands, was 
not novel ! The makers of dye-wood extracts have long 
been in the habit of using, in certain cases, weak alkaline 
solutions to draw out the last traces of colouring matter, 
and of subsequently neutralising with an add, or an acid 
salt. 

We are surprised that Mr. Dale should be ignorant of a 
fact thus known to the trade ; but we are still more un- 
willing to believe that he could be aware of the custom 
and yet make a declaration claiming the principle as his 
own invention. For obvious reasons We must decline 
pronouncing whether the mechanical arrangements, pro- 
portions, &c, specified by Mr. Dale are the best in exist- 
ence. Commercially we have no interest in the matter, as 
we have come upon a totally distinct principle for effecting 
the same object in a superior manner. 

We are sorry to add that this is not the only cose of a 
patent being taken out for some well known process. Is 
every person free to claim as a novelty, and to monopolise 
by means of a patent, any process which he does not find 
described in common works of reference ? Are manufac- 
turing chemists, dyers, and printers to be debarred from 
methods which they — and perhaps their fathers before them 
— have for years pursued, or to be driven into continual 
litigation to maintain their rights ? 

Does not the law as regards chemical patents sadly need 
l>— We are, fce. 

RoHINSON AND SlaTEB. 

t Works, 



The Homcgeneei* of For cel. 

To the Editor of the Chemical News. 

Sir,— Perhaps I may be lata in asking Mr. Rodwell a 
question through the medium of your Journal. Dote steel 
become magnetic when placed in a particular portion of 
the solar spectrum? Are we justified, too, in claasing 
motion among the forces ? The difference between matter 
in motion and at rest has engaged the attention of many 
an able geometer and metaphysician without eliciting any- 
thing satisfactory. Is it not more a condition of matter 
than a force ? 

But in making gravitation, the primary force, productive 
of physical phenomena, Mr. Rodwell seems to ignore the 
equally inherent attractive forces of cohesion, or the 
repulsive energy exhibited by all natter at insensibW 



distances. And what also are we to say about the opera- 
tions of the centrifugal forcer Until he can experimen- 
tally prove the effect which gravitation would producv 
when unaffected by these counterbalancing causes, 1 
think we must hesitate to accept the proposed solution. 
When in such a property of bodies as elasticity we 
discover palpable operations of a repulsive force, we 
cannot yield to gravity an undivided sway over 



phenomena and physical laws. 
I fear the theory is aa the is 



I am, Ac. 



at the 



tenth hole. — 
E. M. T. 



Detection of Ditulphide of Carbon in Coal-Go*. 

To the Editor of the Chemical News. 

Sib,— I find that by forcing by an ordinary blow-pipe 
the flame of coal-gas for about a minute, on to distilled 
water containing a little acid chloride of barium, sulphate 
of baryta is formed, and the presence of sulphur in the 
gas thus proved.— I am, &c. J. T. B. 



Chemical Notice* from Foreign Source*. 

i. mikebal cHBMurrav. 

Extraction of Iodlnr front Peruvian Vltrmc of 
woiIm. — M. Leon Krafft has found that the mother liquors 
obtained in the purification of nitrate of soda by rccrystul- 
lisation contain considerable quantities of iodine (Le 
Moniteur Scientifique, t. il. liv. 95, p. 1070). The method 
he has adopted for separating it is by adding protochloride 
of copper which precipitates the whplc of the iodine. 
M. Krafft has also found it in the mother liquor of salt- 
petre and in the chloride of potassium of commerce, but 
not in sufficient amount to pay for the extraction. 



A Crystalline Alloy of Tin ami! Vi 

Noellncr has noticed (Annalen der Chemie und Pfiarmucie 
bd. cxv. s. aj3) that the deposit formed when salt of tin is 
prepared with commercial hydrochloric acid contains 
microscopic needles, soluble in aqua regia, which have a 
composition agreeing with the formula Snj Fe. The 
author has found that the compound pre-exists in some 
tins. He has observed also that a solution of salt of tin 
prepared without heating the mixture of granulated tin 
and hydrochloric acid contains twice the quantity of acid 
necessary for the formation of the salt, but the excess is 
saturated when the mixture is heated. There is, however 
n loss of hydrochloric acid. • 

J"»esttlphnration of Xatlv* ftnlnhio'es MM' 

Bronac and Deherrypon (Polgtech. Journal, t. elvii. p. 
341) effect the desulphuration and dephosphurntion of ores 
by the use of what is called the iron sjnmgr. This iron 
sponge is the invention of M. Chenot, and is made by- 
reducing dry ores of iron by means of carbonic oxide. 
The native sulphides arc reduced to powder and then 
mixed with a proper proportion of the iron sponge. The 
mixture U then placed in a reverberator}- furnace and 
covered with a layer of charcoal powder to prevent the 
oxidation of the iron. The process is said to be particu- 
larly applicable to the treatment of galena and sulphide 
of antimony, inasmuch as it docs away with the necessity 
for a preliminary roasting of the ore, and the reduction is 
effected at a lower temperature. The cost is said to be 
considerably lower than the usual method. 

Actios of »«l»fc«nr««t«4 Hrdrapn oa N+atral 
■•It* of Zinc— Wernike has noticed {Annalen der Phyeik 
und Chem. bd. ex. p. that when a solution of sulphate 
of sine which has been treated with sulphuretted hydrogen 
as long as a precipitate is formed is filtered and set aside ; 
it after a time becomes turbid and deposits plates, which, 
however, he has not analysed. 
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OxMe of Stec for Polish!-*; — M. PM(Ibid. 

p. zo 1) recommends oxide of zinc for polishing glass inten- 
ded for optical instrument*. The author states that it 
answers perfectly, and Is quite free from the objections 
brought against the use of the oxides of iron and tut. 

II. OBOAMC CHEMISTRY. 

3T«w Compound* ef mmgur With Achb. — 

M. Berthclot, in a memoir to be found in the AnnaUi de 
Chimie tt de Phytiquc, t. lx. p. 93, describes some com- 
pounds of glucoae with stearic, butyric, acetic, and 
benioio acids : — 

I. Stearic Glucose, obtained by heating a mixture of 
stearic acid and dehydrated glucose to no 0 for about 
sixty hours. It is a neutral, solid, colourless body, like 
atearine in appearance, fusible, soluble in ether and 
absolute alcohol, but not in water. Its formula is 

Cs*H-gO||. 

II. Butyric Glucose.— Obtained by a process similar to 
the above. It is a neutral oily liquid, slightly soluble in 
water, and soluble in ether and spirit. It has a very 
bitter taste. Formula, t' w II n O,4. 

III. Acetic Glucose. — Prepared as above ; is a neutral, 
oily, colourless liquid, soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
water, and having a very bitter taste. 

IV. Benzoic G-ucose.— Obtained like the above. A 
thick, neutral, bitter liquid, soluble in ether and alcohol, 
and slightly so in water. 

V. Ethyl Glucose.— Prepared by heating a mixture of 
cane-sugar, hydrobromic ether and potash to ico° for 
bevi-ral days. The product is shaken up with ether, 
and the etherial solution is evaporated in racuo. It is a 
fixed oil, insoluble in water, bitter, and having an 
agreeable odour. Formula, C ;u II )s O, Q . 

The authoi remark* that tho sugars do not combine 
with acid* only. Like polyatomic alcohols they may 
combine with other alcohols ; and further may unite at 
once with alcohols and acids. 

Xfw Clnclionts Alkaloid. — 8chwabe (Archie, tier 
J'/iarmacic, bd. cii. s. 273) has extracted from quinoidine 
a new alkaloid which he calls /9-cinchonine. To obtain it 
quinoidine is dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, then 
precipitated w ith ammonia ; the precipitate is washed first 
with cold, then with hot water ; afterwards dried and 
subsequently treated with cold alcohol, which in about 
twenty-four hours xivts a brown tincture. The residue 
is exhausted successively with alcohol and then with 
water, niul afterwards dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid. 
This solution in warmed, and, while hot, a solution of 
carbonate of soda in added until a crystalline pellicle 
forms. It is then set aside to cool, whereupon crystals of 
the sulphite of beta-einehonint are deposited. These are 
a little coloured, but may be purified in the usual way. 
By dissolving the sulphate in acidulated water, precipi- 
tating by ammonia, and crystallising from aleohol, the 
pure alkaloid is obtained in right rhombic prisms. 

Bcta-cinchonine C^l^NO ia anhydrous, and fuses at 
1 jo" C. ; on cooling it becomes a radiated maas; it is not 
volatile, and burns with a smoky flame. It is easily dis- 
tinguished from the other cinchona alkaloids by its 
crystalline form, chemical properties, and particularly by 
its solubility. 

The author gives the following table of the solubility of 
the cinchona alkaloid in different menstrua ;— 

a Quinine. 
400 porta 

xoo ,, 

1 " 

60 ( , 
o » 



f.wM water 
U ulltisr water . 
Cold alcohol 
UoiLUig alcohol. 
Ether 

Chloroform 



7 jo 

1-7 
9» 



». fi Cinchonine. 
Insoluble. 
1500 slightly sot 
'7! 

Jo 4! 
40 168 



following are the chemical reactions of aalte of the aew 
alkaloid :— Chloride of gold gives a sulphur yellow preci- 
pitate ; bichloride of mercury gives a white precipitate, 
which soon becomes resinous ; bichloride of platinum an 
orange yellow precipitate, soluble in much Water 1 iodide 
of potassium a white precipitate ; iodated water a red 
brown ; bromated alcohol a yellow precipitate ; picric and 
phospho • moly bdic acids a yellow precipitate. With 
chlorine and ammonia the solution becomes yellow. 
Oallio acid gives a yellowish white precipitate j and 
prussiate of potash gives a rose coloration, as with the 
solutions of quinine, cinchonine, and quinoidine. The 
author has not succeeded in obtaining neutral salt* with 
beta- cinchonine ; all are basic The sulphate crystallites 
in prisms with a rhombic base ; it is insoluble in ether, but 
soluble in alcohol and water. The hydrochlorate crystal- 
lixes With 4 equivalents of water in prisms which are 
slightly soluble in ether. "With bichloride of mercury 
they form an amorphous double salt. With bichloride of 
platinum they form six-sided rhomboidal prisma. Iodine 
gives with the sulphate a salt resembling the compound 
obtained with iodine and sulphate of quinine. It ia made 
by dissolving (at 30* C.) 10 parts of the sulphate in a 
mixture of 144 parts of acetic, and 12 parts of dilute 
sulphuric acid, to which is added 3 parts of iodine 
dissolved in 115 parts of alcohol. On cooling, 
without definite form separate from the solution. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE SPECIMEN EXCHANGE CLUB. 

For some time past wo have received letters on the sub- 
ject of exchanging specimens of chemical substances, 



F»tty oils dl*solve beta 
solution turns 



The alcoholic 
to the right. The 



merely approving the idea, others containing sug- 
gestions for carrying it out in practice. Of the latter we have 
published several, but in doing so we have not desired it 
to be understood that we have in all cases approved the 
suggestions offered. One writer, for example, proposes 
that the sender of a specimen or specimens should com- 
municate tho beat method of preparing them. Such in- 
formation would, no doubt, be very useful ; but is, we 
fear, impracticable, because no man whose time is valuable 
would take the trouble to write three or four or more 
descriptions, according to the number uf specimens ; not 
to speak of other reasons he might have for declining to 
furnish it; this, therefore, we cannot at present incorpo- 
rate in the Regulations. Another suggests that chemists 
not having specimens to exchange should be enabled to 
purchase. There ore many objections to this which we 
need not enumerate ; it would, moreover, be impossible 
for us to spare the time which woulel be required for re- 
gulating money transactions. This difficulty might pos- 
sibly be overcome at a future time, but we do not think it 
advisable to encounter it at present. As it is evident that 
the fewer the Kulea the better, we now propose the fol- 
lowing, and recommend that each member shall adhere 
strictly to them, until experience has shown whether any 
addition or alteration can be made with advantage. 

Rule 1. To prevent dissatisfaction on the score of rela- 
tive value of specimens, each specimen should be in such 
a quantity as the sender may fairly consider of the value 
of two shillings and sixpence. It will be evident that 
some such standard should be adopted, or an exchange of 
specimens of different values would be impracticable. 

Rule 2. The specimen to be securely enclosed, if liquid, 
in a stoppered bottle j or, if solid, in a glass tube, distinctly 
and properly labelled, with full particulars as to formula?, 
&c. 

Rule 3. Specimens of the rarer minerals may be sent, 
provided they are of the estimated value stated in Rale 1, 
packed in pasteboard boxes, and having (he name legibly 
written on the cover. 
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Rule . As the amount required for pottage of each 
specimen will be published in the list, alongside the article, 
every applicant must send the requisite number of stamps 
for the purpose. 

Rule 5. Each person requesting to have his name 
inserted in the list will be required to send, at the same 
time, to the Editor, a properly labelled specimen of the 
substance he desires to exchange, having his own name 
and address written on the cover. This will be kept for 
comparison, in the event of any complaint being made 
by a member of the Club, at a future time, with respect 
to the quality of the substance sent ; and no person's 
name will be inserted without compliance with this rule. 

Let us now Btate what we are willing to do to further 
the wishes of our subscribers. 

We will, at certain stated intervals, publish in the 
News a list of specimens which members may desire to 
exchange for others. The member's initials, or other 
distinctive sign will be affixed to each, together with the 
number of stamps required to carry it through the post. 
In future Numbers we will, when necessary, intimate to 
a member,— Mr. Smith, for instance,— to whose initials 
are appended the words " Oxide of Lanthanium, ad.," that 
Mr. Jones, *' Oxidtof Yttrium, id." desires to exchange yttria 
for lanthania, and has accordingly sent a specimen oxide 
of yttrium, with a ad. postage -stamp, to our office. If 
Mr. Smith does not care about the exchange, he simply 
take no notice of it ; whereas, if he desires to meet Mr. 
Jones's wishes in the matter, he will forward a specimen 
of his oxide of lanthanium, with a id. stamp, to our office, 
we will forward the specimens to the respective 



We are willing to receive the specimens sent for ex- 
change, and to effect the exchanges in accordance with 
the wishes of the senders, so far as this may be practicable. 
It may occasionally happen that there will be a run on 
some particular substance, but a judicious system of 
exchanging and re-exchanging will, we hope, satisfy the 
desire of all persons. So far as regards the trouble 
attending this exchange, the posting of the specimens, 
ttc, we undertake it cheerfully, only asking that, if any 
person considers he has cause to be dissatisfied with the 
arrangement, he will not risit his displeasure on us. That 
a hitch will now and then occur is probable, especially at 
the commencement, but so long as every individual acts 
in perfect good faith, the Specimen Exchange Club cannot 
fail to be beneficial to the members who compose it. 

1 o<i i<i<- of Nlartk. — At the last sitting of the French 
Academy of Sciences. M. Duroy announced the discovery 
of a new neutral and colourless iodide of starch. It is 
well known that iodine gives a blue colour to starch, thus 
forming an iodide. M. Duroy brings this iodide into 
contact with yeast, and thus deprives it of its colour. In 
this state it is very soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol, 
sweet, gummy, and incapable of crystallisation. 

Act for Pr*v*>mtl»ff (he Adu««r«tl«n of 

r Food ana Isrlak The various Boards of 

Works are busily considering the best means of securing 
to the public the advantages of this important measure. 
Public Analysts will be appointed forthwith in every 
locality ; and no doubt properly-qualified persons will be 
sought out with care for this highly responsible duty. 
We are glad to see already, that the selection will be made 
iu many cases in strict accordance with the rule of 
appointing not the local self-seeker, but the most 



NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
Subscribers and the Trade are respectfully informed that 
the Office of this Paper has been Rmovbd to Messrs. 
Griffin, Bohn, and Co., 10, Stationers' Hall Court, E.C. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In publishing letter, from our Correspondent* we do not them 
dopt the view, of the writer.. Our intention to give both side, of . 
uestlou will frequently oblige us to pubtUh opinions with I 



Vol. H. of the Chemical News, containing a copious Index, ia im 
readv, price 10*. handsomely bound in cloth, gold lettered. Ttt 
cam* for binding may be obtained at our Office, price n. 6tf. 
scribers may have their eopiea bound for u. If sent to oui 
accompanied by a cloth cave, for 6d. 



or. if 



",* All Editorial Communieatiom are to lie addressed to Mr. C boo ills 
and Adr*rti*tmtHtt and BuMintu Cbin ma* ic<U ton* to tho Publish uu, 
Gairrtx, Dome * Co., at the Office, 10, ataUonera' llall C;ur., 

London, E.C. 

/. Margin.— Wo are much obliged by the information. We have 
however, received a previous communication ou tho same subject 

J. Mc Kelnit — The book was forwarded by book-post l»st week. 

//. Merman.— A full answer to your question as to the boat plan '■<• 
produce from 1 to 7 tons per week of sulphuric acid st cheapest ct*i 
from pyrites and sulphur could not be given in the space at our di- 
posai in this column. We will endeavour to find the lieat dcscrip-Kn 
of wh«t you require, and will refer you to It In this column in a i<ib- 
sequent number, 

Parrhnunt ptiptr, S. HrrriHf —You must have had the acid too dllut?. 
When pn>i»eriy prepared snd well washed, parchment-paper, forum xl 
admirable covering for jara Instead of bladder, being very strong soi 
tough when dry. 

/, £ _Vou must file off some of the outer surfare and then t**t tbe 
nnder pert to see if the article is electro-plated. The deposit ou tbr 
surface being pure silver would of course give the reactions of alUer 
•Soap J/aJhMfl.— Alpha desires to know If thero is any monograph or. 
the science and art of soap making. 

AnkydrousCMoritlto/ Tin.— Mix dry and warm stannic sulphate wi:' 
an equal weight of dry, warm common salt, both 'n fine powder, dirt., 
in an iron retort and" rectify the product in a glass retort with tie 
addition of about three times its weight or oil or vitriol. 

Rttiuctvm of Cryolite in Hay CrvcMu.—F. W. <?.— Under ordinal) 
circumstances tbc silica or the cruel bios will be attacked, but this nc 
be avoided by following WOhlcr's method, as follows:— Finely trilurt.:t 
and well dry the cryolite and mix it with an equal weight of a nili 
ture of 7 parts of clonde ofstdlum and 9 parts of chloride of jrotnssiur- 
previously ru«ed together and finely powdered. Pl.nc tho mixtur: 
into the crucible in alternate luycrs with discs or «»dlum strong 
compressing the separate layers. To 50 part* or the mixture 8 to 1: 
parts of sodium sro employed. The crucible must ins previously m 
dried, and the wholo is to be put into a hot wind furnaco with n go- 
draught, surrounded with hot coals and brought quickly to a full ixo 
hoat. Tho mass is readily fusible without cat.ng through tho crucit:: 
and the aluminium obtained Is frco from siliclum, and will be al>out , 
per cent, of the weight of cryolite taken. ^ 

Boots Rectirfd — "The Succcfsful Application of Charcoal Air-filler 
to the Ventilation and Disinfection of Hewers," a Letter to the R:^1j 
Honourable the Lord Mayor, W. Cubltt, MP. by Dr. John jitijBfaawa 
F.R.8. London: John Churchill. "A Wcrlnary Toxicologic*! 
Chart," by W. J. T. Morton, late Professor or Chemistry and M»ter> 
Medica, at tho Royal Veterinary College. I/ondou : Longman* 
•' Report or Experiments on tho Growth of Rod Clover by diffcni.: 
Manures," by J. B. Lawcs, F R8 , and Dr. J. H. Gilbert, F Ks 
London : W. Clowes and Sons. " On the Sources or the Nitrogen d 
Vegetation," by J. 11. Lawcs, F.R.S., Dr. J. H. Gilbert, F.R.8., ani 
R. Pugh, Ph.D. 
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in No. <$.— P. jj4, col. 1, lines i} 
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THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 
Now ready, price fld , by post 7d. 

TABLE (reprinted from the Chemical New?, 



and Revised by tbc Author,) showing tho more Importaa: 
Articles or FOOD or DRINK, and tho Substance* employed fcr 
Adulterating them. Especially suitable for Museums rich w k 
Mechanics' and other Institutions, as well as for Private Reference. 
Chemical News Office, 10, Stationer.- Hall Court, Loudo,,. 



THE ORIGINAL "DR. STEERS' OPODELDOC." 
16s. per dozen, u.ual Discount — Showcarda. 
We feel it incumbent upon ui to warn the Trade against buying 
an article purporting to be the genuine, and which is sold at lower 
price. The original has «« F. NEWBERV, No. 45, St, Paul 'i 
thuichyard," on the Government Stamp. 

(Signed) 

FRANCIS NEWBERY sod SONS, 
EtTASUtMiD A.D. 1746. 
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On the Solubility of the Chloride, Bromide, and Iodide 
of Silver in Certain Solution*, by FBKOERICK Field. 

In continuing some experiments upon the separation of 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine, the solvent action of 
solutions of certain salts upon those elements, when in 
combination with silver, was tried. In a recent paper 
upon the subject, it was shown that a comparative large 
excess of iodide or bromide of potassium — provided the 
solution be dilute — has little or no action upon the 
iodide or bromide of silver. This fact has since been 
more fully confirmed by the following experiments : — 

A solution of iodine of potassium was made by 
dissolving 10 grains of the salt in 6 ounces of water, 
and nitrate of silver carefully added. The eolation of 
the latter salt was prepared by dissolving i grain in 1000 
grains of water. Tbo addition of 5 grains of this 
solution, containing jfo, or 0*005 grain* of nitrate of 
silver, or 0-0031 of the metal, produced a permanent 
cloudiness in the liquid. 10 grains, containing ^ of a 
grain of nitrate, or 0-0062 of metal, gave, as might be 
expected, a greater turbidity, and the liquid could be 
fil tered clear after standing for some hours. 10 grains 
of bromide of potassium were next dissolved in a similar 
quantity of water, and the same amount of nitrate of 
silver added. A alight turbidity was occasioned ; not 
quito so much, perhaps, as with the iodide, but still 
sufficiently apparent. 10 grains of chloride of sodium, 
under similar circumstances, gave a slight turbidity, 
which did not altogether disappear after several hours' 
standing. 

It appears from these experiments that very weak 
solutions of the iodide, bromide, and chloride of the 
alkaline metals have little or no action upon their 
respective silver salts, although, when concentrated, the 
solvent action— especially of the iodide — is considerable. 

Qmelin tells us, under the head of " Iodide of Silver " 
(see Gmelin's "Handbook," vol. vi.),— upon whose 
authority wo are not informed,— that the chlorides 
of sodium and potassium dissolve iodide of silver 
abundantly. As this is in perfect contradiction to 
the results of my experiments in 1857, some of which 
are published in the Quarterly Journal of the Chemical 
Society, further researches were entered into. 0-005 of 
a grain of nitrate of silver were added to 4. ounces of a 
saturated solution of chloride of sodium, containing 
about o- 1 o grain of iodide of potassium. As the chlorine 
cannot combine with the metal as long as any iodine, 
in the form of soluble iodide, exists, iodide of silver 
must be formed. 0-005 of «• gr*in of the nitrate is 
equal to 0 0031 of silver, and this is converted into 
0-0067 iodide of silver. This small quantify was imme- 
diately precipitated, showing the great insolubility of 
iodide of silver in an immense execaa of cold solution of 



chloride of sodium. A few grains of iodide of silver 
were digested with 8 ounces saturated solution of 
chloride of sodium for some hours. No trace of silver 
could be found in the nitrate. Even boiling solution of 
common salt only dissolves traces of the iodide, and 
this is rc-prccipitated on cooliDg. 

A similar experiment was tried with a concentrated 
solution of chloride of potassium, with precisely the 
same results. 

The action of hyposulphite of soda upon this class of 
silver compounds is interesting. It is generally supposed 
that the chloride, bromide, and iodide of silver ore very 
soluble in a solution of this salt ; but this is not strictly 
true with regard to the two latter, especially if they ore 
suspended in a considerable quantity of water; and it is 
worthy of remark that iodide of potassium precipitates 
iodide of silver from its solution in hyposulphite of soda, 
and bromide of potassium exercises a similar action 
upon bromido of silver when dissolved iu a solution of 
the same salt. No excess, however, of chloride of sodium 
precipitates chloride of silver when once dissolved in 
hyposulphite of soda. 

lo'oo'grains of nitrate of silver were dissolved in water, 
and precipitated by the addition of chloride of sodium 
in slight excess. The chloride of silver, after washing, 
was suspended in 4 ounces of distilled water, placed in 
an eight-ounce gloss-stoppered bottle. 

10 00 of nitrate of silver were treated in an exactly 
similar manner, bromide of potassium being substituted 
for chloride of sodium. 

1 o*oo of nitrate of silver were precipitated by a solution 
of iodide of potassium, the iodide of silver being subse- 
quently suspended in the same quantity of water as the 
chloride and bromide. 

A highly-eoneentrated solution of hyposulphite of 
soda was prepared and poured into a graduated burette. 
200 grains by measure of this liquid added to the 8 
ounces of water in which the chloride of ailver was 
suspended, entirely dissolved that compound, the liquid 
becoming perfectly clear. The bromide of ailver required 
more than 800 grains from the burette to effect its 
complete solution, while the iodide did not entirely 
dissolve until after the addition of 1750 grains. To the 
solution of the chloride of silver in the hyposulphite of 
soda from 10 to 1* grains of the iodide of potassium 
were added, when an immediate precipitate of iodide of 
silver took place, which, after a few hours' digestion, 
was filtered off, washed, and weighed. Nearly all the 
silver was found to have been removed from solution by 
the introduction of the iodide of potassium, as the 
iodide of silver weighed 13*78, within 0*04 of the calcu- 
lated amount, supposing the whole to have been preci- 
pitated. The nitrate afforded a brownish colour on 
addition of sulphuretted hydrogen, whic*- -* 
longed digestion in a warm situation. ** 8 ° d lt, and 
flakes of the metallic sulphide. As ntr? ? VhemisU 
iodide of potassium threw down by f - 
portion of the silver from the bromine ch. 
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alkaline hyposulphite, hat not so completely as in the 
former case, owing, doubtless, to the larger quantity of 
hyposulphite of soda present, which had been added for 
the entire solution of the bromide of silver. Care was 
taken in each of the above experiments to add no great 
exceed of iodide of potassium, but only just sufficient to 
decompose the metallic chloride and bromide, as it was 
found, as formerly stated, that an excess of iodide of 
potassium precipitates iodide of silver from its solution 
in hyposulphite of soda, io'oo of iodide of potassium 
were added to the liquid in the bottle containing the 
iodide of silver in the hyposulphite, when an immediate 
precipitate took place. This was filtered off and found to 
weigh 5*34 grains, or considerably more than a third of the 
whole quantity of iodide of silver. Tho addition of a 
further quantity of iodide of potassium to the filtrate 
threw down more iodide of silver in small but distinct 
yellow crystals. These crystals are dissolved on heating 
the supernatant liquid, and deposited more beautifully 
os the solution cools. 1 This is not the first time iodide 
of silver has been obtained in a crystalline form. I 
mentioned 1 that by boiling red iodide of mercury with 
slight excess of nitrate of silver, the nitrate of mercury 
formed by decomposition dissolves the iodide of silver, 
which crystallises from the filtrate in brilliant crystal- 
line plates. 

There can be little doubt that iodide of silver is very 
insoluble in dilate hyposulphite of soda. It is only 
necessary to dissolve a small quantity of chloride of 
silver in a weak solution of this salt, and a drop of 
iodide of potassium in water will convinco us of the 
fact. The same is the case, although to a far less extent, 
with bromide of silver. A solution of bromide of 
potassium precipitates bromide of silver from the solu- 
tion of the chloride in the hyposulphite, and bromide of 
silver is also precipitated, but not in such abundance as 
the iodide under parallel circumstances, by the addition 
of bromide of potassium to its solution in hyposulphite 
of soda. Many years ago, when operating upon large 
quantities of silver mineral with a solution of hyposul- 
phite of lime, I observed the comparative insolubility of 
iodide of silver in this menstruum. In order to be 
satisfied that the liquid which percolated through the 
ore still held the chloride of the precious metal in solu- 
tion, a drop of iodido of potassium was added, which 
caused an immediate turbidity if such were the case. 
To refer for one moment to the former part of this 
paper, it will be seen that the separation of chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine can be effected with greater accuracy 
by the cautions employment of weak solutions of the 
iodido and bromide of potassium. Iodide of silver is 
very soluble in a concentrated solution of the potassium 
salt, but if the reaction be studied further, all cause for 
apprehension is lost. Add a few drops of strong nitrate 
of river to a highly concentrated solution of iodide of 
potassium ii a test tube ; as each drop enters the liquid 
a bulky precipitate takes place, which immediately re- 
dissolves upon agitation. A considerable quantity can 
be thus added, without producing a permanent precipi- 
tate ; but if the contents of the tube be thrown into 
4 or 6 ounces of cold water, all the silver salt will be 
thrown down, and the filtrate will exhibit no blackening 

' * < an early Number of tho Ciikwoal Krwa there Uan iutareatliig 
^<.vh «he initial* "CUB." or* attached, cnncoinintf tho 
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when tested with sulphide of ammonium. The preced- 
ing observations may be interesting, as illustrating still 
more fully the curious relationship of iodine, bromine, 
and chlorine, bromine appearing to be the connecting 
link between the otfcer twe elements. Independently 
of 6hlorin*e being a gas, iodine a Bolkl, and bromine a 
liquid, and that the equivalents of the first and tho 
last divided by two give the equivalent of bromine, the 
phenomena attendant upon their reactions may be 
traced still further. 

Chloride of silver is white, bromide of silver very palo 
yellow, iodide of silver bright pale yellow ; chloride of 
silver highly soluble in ammonia, bromide of silver 
difficultly soluble, iodide of silver nearly insoluble. 
Chloride of silver exceedingly soluble in hyposulphite of 
soda, bromide of silver far less so ; iodide of silver twice 
as insoluble as the bromide. Chloride of silver not 
precipitated by the addition of chloride of sodium to its 
solution in the hyposulphite • bromide of silver to a 
certain extent ; iodide of silver in very large quantity. 
Chloride of silver slightly soluble in cold concentrated 
chloride of potassium, bromide of silver scarcely soluble, 
iodide of silver perfectly insoluble* and, to conclude, 
iodide of silver soluble in concentrated alkaline iodides, 
bromide of silver to a less extent in bromides, and 
chloride of silver to still less extent in chlorides. 

Instances, no doubt, might be multiplied in connection 
with the peculiarities exhibited by this interesting 
triad. The chloride and iodide of silver existing in 
the same mine, ami nlmotrt in juxtaposition with the 
bromide, seems to be highly curious and suggestive. 

[I have obtained from the mine " Delirio, at the foot 
of the hill of Chanarcillo, near Copiapo, in Chili, pure 
chloride of silver, iodido of silver, and bromide of silver, 
the latter in splendid crystals imbedded in carbonate of 
lime, through which a small vein of pure silver was 
running. — P. F.] 



On the Polyatomic Dericaticet of Ammonia, 
by A. W. Hofmann, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

The author has been engaged for a considerable timo in 
the investigation of the action of di bromide of ethylene 
upon ammonia ; but, in consequence of the complexity 
of the reaction, and the difficulty of separating the 
various products, he has been induced to study the deport- 
ment of the dibrotnide with several of tho derivatives 
of ammonia, which, owing to the smaller number of 
compounds formed, furnish more readily-aocessiblo 
results. 

The action of dibromide of ethylene on ammonia may 
givo rise to no less than four series of salts, according to 
the different proportions of the two compounds which 
take part in the reaction. When two equivalents of 
ammonia and one of dibromide of ethylene act upon one 
another, the following changes may occur, producing 
four diatomic salts — 



the OrT»ble in the liquid altef the pasaa 
J. ~ „»tulionof purchlnrMe ofiron 
(»nlnn, JVarm hyposulphite of soda I 



Turing clear by trinraitUd, but slightly turbid by 
Aa oftkt CA«iiwt Sotittf, vol. x. p. Ml- 



•£SH 4 B ri + * H,N = r(*&,U 4 )" H,Nj]" Br 

.aO. TT T>_ . . TJ Tkf r//1 IT \" II XT T> _ 



*+*H,NBr; 




Br; 
Br. 

If, on the other hand, the reaction take place bctwoen 
equal equivalents of ammonia and dibromide of ethylene, 
another scries of salts is produced \v hioh is derived from 
one molecule of ammoniacal salt : — 



>H-ii «-i6; •»-:», &«. 
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-o%H« Sr t+ H.N f(^jH 4 Br) H.NlBf | 
, CH.Brj + .Hjff- r(0,H,Br ,H,N Br + H.NBr J 
3 e;H l Br )l +3H,N.. '(*8-,H 4 Br},U N' Br + iH,N Br j 
4 ^fl^r, + 4 H,N = [ (*e t H 4 Br) 4 NjBr + j H 4 N Br. 

This scries may be considered as derived from bromide 
of ammonium by the substitution for one, two, three or 
four equivalents of hydrogen of one, two, three, olr four 
equivalents of the radical e,H,Br, which may be called 

bromcthyl. 

When this scries is produced in the presence of water, 
the bromine within the radical may bo further replaced 
by the residue HO, hrdrobromie acid being simultane- 
ously eliminated, a third series of suits— vix., that of the 
oxethylated compounds— being thus formed, which 

[(«,H,HO) H,N]Br j 

'f# t lI l HO) t H,N' Br { 

(ejII^HOkH N Br ; 

:te,H 4 HO) 4 NjBr. 
Lastly, the bromethylated salt* may be converted into 
vinyl -com pounds by the simple loss of hvdrobrotnic acid 
giving rise to tho production of four additional bodies, 
containing 

(€Mf.) H,NJBr j 

'(^^Uf^N'Br; 

(i-VQjH N' Br t 
[(■<r,H 9 ). N^Br. 
We thou see that no less than eixteen salts are, or may 
be, produced by the action of ammonia on di bromide of 
ethylene, and rt is next to impossible to separate them, 
efpocinlly if the almost endless number of compounds 
intermediate between the principal classes be taken into 
consideration. Bat if the ammonia be replaced by 
montimines, it is obvious that in the same measure as the 
degree of substitution of the hydrogen in the ammonia 
ad ranees, a smaller number of compounds will be 
obtained by the action of dibromide of ethylene; thus, 
a primary monamine could not give rise to the produc- 
tion of more than twelve salts ; a secondary monamine, 
of not more than eight ; and, lastly, a tertiary, of not 
more than ./■bur compounds. 

By acting on dibromide of ethylene with triethy- 
1 amine, tncthyrphosphine, and triethylarsine, ifr. 
Hofmann has, in fact, succeeded in obtaining in each 
scries the four salts which are indicated by theory. 

Diatomic Saltt. 
Ethylene'- compounds. 

Nitrogen wries. Phosphorus norics. 

t(^ l U < )"(> i n s ).N J ]"Br 1 . [(^,H 1 )' 5 (e j H,).P 1 ]"Br r 

Arwnlo series. 
[^,H 1 )"(^ i n 4 ),Aa J ]»Br r 

Monitomic Sttit*. 
Bromethyl-componnds. 
NUrogen series. Phosphorus a«rl«a. 

[(« > H«Br)(«iH } ) a N]Br. [(-©..H.BrX^H^PlBr. 
A l* ionic Hcrite. 
[(ejHjBr^jHJjAsJBr. 

O zethyl- compounds . 
Nitrogen aeries. I"ho«phonu series. 

[(^tV^H^NlBr. C(#A4)(C 1 H,)^]Br. 
Arsenic scries. 
[<* > H < 0)(e I II I ) 1 Aa]Br. 

Vinyl-compounds. 
Nitrogen «*riei. Phosphorus series. 

lWJ{9JW8JBt. C(-& l H,)(<r 1 H 4 ),P]Br. 

Ar««iilc nerias. 
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In all these reactions the principal products are 
invariably the three bromethylated bromides, 

[(^BrK^H^NlBr. 
Bromide of bromethyl-triethylammonium, 
[(e t H 4 Br)(e,II.) 3 P]Br, 
Bromide of bromethyl-triethylphosphoruum, 
[(*,H 4 Br)(-&,H 4 ),A.]Br, 
Bromide of bromethyl-triethylarsonium, 

which give rise to a considerable number of interesting 
products. 

When solutions of these compounds are mixed with 
silver-salts, only one-half of the bromine is precipitated 
in the form of bromide of silver, a salt of tho bromethyl- 
ated metal remaining in solution. When treated, 
however, with recently •precipitated oxide of silver, the 
whole of the bromine is eliminated and replaced by the 
residue HO, and the solutions contain the oxethylated 
basea, 

these bases, when acted apon by acids, form three 
classes of salts, which may be regarded as ammonium-, 
phosphonium-, and arsoniuih-compounds, in which three 
equivalents of hydrogen are replaced by ethyl and one 
by the radical oxothyl, O^HjHO «= GJI b Q. 

Exactly as hydrates in general may be converted into 
bromides and chlorides by tho action of pentabromide 
and pentachloride of phosphorus, in the some manner 
tho oxethylated salts may be transformed into the 
corresponding bromethylated and chlorethylated bodies. 
Thus, on submitting bromide of bromethyltriethylphos- 
phonium to the action of pentachloride of phosphorus, 
the following reaction takes place : — 

[ (tfjIi^HO) (€> 2 H s ) 3 P]Br + PC1.C1, - POCl, + HC1 
+ [(«ML.Cl)(tf J H,),P]Br. 
(To be continued-) 



Note on Monohydruted Sulphuric Acid, 
by Dr. Lyon Playfair. 

At the meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, on 
tho 7th instant, Dr. Playfair drew attention to thi 
researches of xMarignic on sulphuric acid. This chemist 
always found too much water in monohydratod sulphuric 
acid, and fixed its specific gravity, as Deneau and others 
have recently done, from 1-841 to 1**45. 

It is well known, indeed, that this hydrate loses 
anhydrous acid when distilled or boiled, and the object 
of the present communication is to ascertain the exact 
conditions under which this loss takes place, as this 
knowledge is of importance in a practical point of 
view. 

The author occasionally found on distilling, and after- 
wards heating, oil of vitriol, that acid of the specific 
gravity of 1*848 was obtained, but at other times the 
specific gravity was as low as 1*842. To explain this 
difference, the following experiments were made : — 

1. Sulphuric acid, having a specific gravity of 1*848, 
and a per-eentage of anhydrids of 81*62 by the alkali- 
meter, was put in a retort, burned in hot sand, and 
distilled. Tho distillate had a specific gravity of 1-840, 
and a por-ccntage strength of 80*12. It had, therefore, 
lost by distillation 1* per cent, of anhydrids. 



Note on Monohydrated Sulphuric Acid. 
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s. The weak acid got by the last experiment was 
heated for half-an-hour to 550° F., and, after cooling, 
gave an acid of 1-84798 specific gravity, and strength of 
81-615 anhydrids. 

3. A portion of this acid now restored to its full 
strength and specific gravity, was violently boiled for 
two hours. On testing the acid on cooling, it was 
reduced in strength to 80-01 of anhydride, and to a 
specific gravity of 1-838. 

4. The weak acid obtained in the last experiment was 
kept for one hour at 5 50° F. On cooling, it had increased 
to Si'6x per cent, of anhydrids, and the specific gravity 
was 1-84791. 

As a general result of these experiments, it follow 8 
that the old specific gravity of 1*848 is more correct 
than that given by Beneau and M align ac ; that there i a 
a true monohydrate of sulphuric acid which loses anhy 
dride near its boiling point, but not below 550°. The 
latter temperature should not be exceeded in the con- 
centration of oil of vitriol. 



On ths Analysis and Chemical Constitution of Cast 
Iron and Steel, by M. H. Cabon. 

The determination of carbon and silicium contained in 
cast iron aud steel is not an easy operation, and no means 
have yet been discovered for the immediate analysis of 
these complex substances. It is, however, probable that 
their real nature will only be solved by comparing tho 
results of a great number of analyses; and I shall, 
therefore, ask permission of the Academy to publish 
several of the means which I have actually tried, and 
then endeavour to throw light on Borne points which 
still remain obscure. 

Carbon is easily separated from cast iron by means of 
a process long used in the laboratory of the Ecolo 
Normale; but its inventor, M. II. St-Claire Deville, 
has not, I believe, otherwise made it known. 

In passing properly purified gaseous hydrochloric acid 
over the cast iron contained in a platinum vessel, in a 
red-hot porcelain tube, the carbon is isolated from all 
the associated substances, which will escape from it as 
volatile chlorides. Before employing the hydrochloric 
acid, it must be passed through a red-hot porcelain tube, 
containing wood cinders, or porous charcoal to remove 
oxygen. When this last precaution is neglected, a 
mixture of charcoal and silica is always obtained, what- 
ever may be done to prevent it ; and it is this circum- 
stance which has led me to adopt the following process 
for estimating the silicium by the dry method. 

In the preceding process, when the hydrochloric acid 
is replaced by a mixture of hydrochloric acid and 
atmospheric air, the silicium is obtained as silica, and 
remains in the vessel. This gaseous mixture, issuing 
from a small gasometer, passes, at the same time as the 
gaseous hydrochloric acid, through a small washing- 
bottle, containing a saturated solution of this acid, and 
then passes to the porcelain tube, where the analyses are 
effected. Pcrchloride of iron and carbonic acid arc 
disengaged, and silica remains. If the cast iron contains 
titanium, aluminium, or calcium, the oxides or chlorides 
of these metals remain with the silica, from which it is 
easy to separate them. The theory of this operation is 

k'-nple that an explanation is superfluous. By this 
t: -»d I hare succeeded in accurately w eighing tho 
Gri> contained in cast iron and steel, and have 

,«idinuch more of it in them than is generally believed. 



The actual quantities will be more suitably brought forward 
in a work which I shall soon have the honour of pre- 
senting to the Acadamy. As to nitrogen it should be 
searched for in cast iron and steel under two distinct 
forms, which it appears to me have hitherto been unper- 
ceived, since M. Fremy, in his " Note," of October 8 th, 
1860,' has not mentioned them. On this point I ask 
permission of tho Academy to discuss several of the 
results published by M. Fremy. 

Since the experiments of MM. Wohler and II. St.- 
Claire Deville, it is well known that nitrogen has a special 
affinity for silicium aud titanium. A considerabls 
number of cast irons contain nitrocorbido of titanium 
or the titanium of the blast-furnaces. I am con%inced 
that silicium is also to be found there, — in very small 
proportions it is true, — in the state of nitride of silicium. 
This it is which the immediate analysis ought to 
demonstrate, and in this the chief difficulties are 
encountered. The nitride of titanium and tho nitride 
of silicium are substances which oppose an energetic 
resistance to chemical agents; but when they arc- 
separated in that state of tenuity to which they are 
brought by tho powerful re-agents with which it is 
necessary to attack cast iron, they, unfortunately are 
acted on with a little more facility. An indirect process 
must, therefore, be resorted to when they are not visible 
either to the naked eye or by the microscope, as is 
sometimes the case with nitride of titanium. These 
difficulties are still further augmented by the fact that 
cast iron, after being dissolved, leaves a little protoxide 
of silicium, recently discovered by M. Wohler. Neither 
must it be forgotten that the odour of tho disengaged 
hydrogen is due almost exclusively to the presence of 
siliciuretted hydrogen,accordingtotheobservation of this 
illustrious correspondent of tho Academy. However, 
tho existence of nitrogen in cast ironB is not so constant 
as M. Fremy seems to admit, according to the works of 
M. R. F. Marchand, whom he cites in his " Note ; " for, 
in accordance with the conclusions of tho German 
chemist, it is " impossible to be certain of the existence 
of nitrogen in cast iron and steel." 1 And, in fact, M. 
Marchand himself points out how easy it is to err in 
similar experiments. He vindicates the numerous pre- 
cautions by which M. Boussingault, in his researches on 
azotiscd bodies, avoids all causes of error. M. Marchand 
has not yet recognised the exactitude of Hchccrf hautl's 
observations, who admitted that the nitrogen contained 
in iron and cast iron concentrates itself in tho carbon- 
aceous residue obtained by dissolving these metals in 
hydrochloric acid. 

As to the brown carbonaceous substance, soluble in 
potash, spoken of by M. Fremy, Borzelius was perfectly 
acquainted with it.' He compares it to ulmic acid, all 
the properties of which he, with some reason, attributes 
to it. He has not discovered nitrogen cither in it or in 
the fetid oil of hydrogen which ho considers as a 
carburcttcd hydrogen, apparently possessing the same 
composition as petroleum. If this brown substance 
disengages ammonia with soda, — which is not always 
the case,— it must be ascertained whether this nitrogen 



• See Compta Kmdtu, t. li. p. 567. 
« I think it U evident. 



that the < 

of nitrogeu in ca»t Iron and atoel •hould not be positively 
In all instances tho amount of nitrogan ahotild ncrur be above o'ox 
per cent., and it) moat caeo, ought to be much below. If the Iron 
contains nitrogen, it noota tartly unpertatus to the subttancea mingled 
with tbe Iron, which arc no more integral part* of the iron than the 
scoria found mixed with it,— Journal fir Prokiitckt ChetuU, v. Erdcnann 
uud M arc) Land, 1S60, bd. xUx. p. }6». 
1 BenceUu*, "Traltlde CMmie," Second Edition, t U. pp. 697, 
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does not proceed from the titanium, and, above all, from 
the silicium, which is uniformly met with. 

Neither do I believe it possiblo to reconcile the action 
of eulphur, phosphorus, or arsenic, which communicate 
brittlencss to all metals with which they aro com- 
bined, by the action of carbon on the special group of 
metals analogous to iron. It must bo admitted, it seems 
to me, that the cast iron hardened by charcoal cutters 
essentially from the metals rendered gray by metalloids 
which indistinctly modify them. 

After all, when cast iron and steel contain nitrogen, 
among the numerous bodies entering into their compo- 
sition, which in particular fixes it? This is the query 
which I propose to myself. In answering it, I have 
been guided by the following considerations: — Pure 
iron and carbon do not combine directly with nitrogen 
at any temperature. Silicium and titanium — wlych 
latter' bums in nitrogen— combine directly and very 
easily with nitrogen. Are not, then, the small quantities 
of nitrogen — M. Marchand has never found more than 
■p^^ths, and, for the most part, much less— combined 
with Bilicium or titanium ? I believe, then, that it is to the 
nitride of silicium or of titanium — existing in large 
quantities in certain cast irons 4 — that the presence of 
nitrogen in the carbonaceous residunms of cast iron is to 
be attributed. When previously speaking of cast irons 
and steel, I did not include simply cemented iron in this 
group. This particular kind of steel may— as, in fact, 
Ik rzelius foresaw— contain paracyanogen.* After fusion 
it may be classed among the steels already mentioned.— 
Comples- Rendu*, t. li. p. 958. 



On Nitro-prutsule of Sodium ag a Re-agent, 

by A. OrPENHEJM, Ph.D. 

The colour of the compound formed through the action 
of nitro-prussidc of sodium on alkaline sulphurets 
depends upon the nature of the alkali employed, and 
upon the proportion of sulphuret and alkali in solution. 
Ammonia always produces a purple colour ; but if soda 
or potash ore present in great excess the colour formed 
is red instead of purple. Organic compounds of sulphur 
which are not easily decomposed by alkalies seem, there- 
fore, to give a different reaction to that of inorganic 
compounds, fiisulphuret of carbon, or oil of mustard, 
for instance, when digested with caustic soda, at a 
common temperature, give not a purple but a deep red 
colour with mtro-prusside of sodium. When boiled with 
soda, these compounds form sulphuret of soda more 
freely, and then give the purple colour with the re-agent. 
Albumen may be boiled for some time before the first 
reaction changes into the second one. Mercaptan proves 
the alkaline properties of its radical by forming the red 
colour without the addition of soda, which when added, 
however, intensifies it. A solution of sulphur in an 
organic medium, such as benzine, or oil of turpentine, 
when acted upon by soda, at a common temperature, 
docs not give the red but the purple colour — the former 
appearing only when soda was added in great excess. 

The action of nitro-prusaide of sodium on alkaline 
sulphurets is much stronger and more rapid than that of 
metallic salts. I tried to determine the quantity of an 
alkaline sulphuret in solution by volumetric analysis, 
by precipitating it with alkaline solutions of metallic 



* lu the Collodion of the Kcole dee Mine* do Parte there are noma 
nwclntene of out Iron »o »trougly u»p™«nat«l with nltrc«irbidc of 
tjtantum, that the compound ie virible to tl 
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oxides [of lead or of zinc], testing from time to time for 
the presence of the sulphuret with nitro-prusaide of 
sodium. I found that the alkaline sulphuret was thus 
indicated, even in the presence of an excess of the 
metallic solution. For indicating the presence of alka- 
lies, nitroprusside of sodium is superior to the best 
litmus paper, and for indicating alkaline earths it can 
bo usea when litmus fails to give a reaction. For the 
purpose of testing for these substances, sulphuretted 
hydrogen is passed for a short time through the solution 
previous to its being mixed with a few drops of the 
re-agent. A solution of 1 part of dry carbonate of soda 
in 10,000 parts of water thus assumes a colour dark 
enough to be diluted with 3 times its own volume of 
water without becoming indistinct. The reaction, how- 
ever, is the slower in appearing and the quicker in 
disappearing in proportion as the solution is the more 
dilute. If, therefore, one part of carbonate of soda bo 
dissolved in more than 40,000 parts of water, the re- 
action becomes indistinct. The limit of a distinct 
reaction for litmus paper seems to be, 1 part of carbopato 
of soda in 1 5,000 ports of water. Tincture of litmus is 
equally sensitive as nitro-prusaide of sodium for indi- 
cating alkalies, but not for earths. One part of car- 
bonate of lime in 20,000 parts of water containing 
carbonic acid is distinctly indicated through sulphuretted 
hydrogen and nitroprusside of sodium ; whereas litmus, 
in such instance, indicates the carbonic acid only. Basic 
salts, such as the borate or phosphate of soda, give, as 
might be presumed, a strong reaction with nitro-prusside 
of sodium. Organic bases act in an analogous manner 
with regard to both re-agents. Those which are not 
indicated by litmus seem not to be capable of forming a 
sulphuret reacting upon nitro-prussidefof sodium. Nico- 
tine is indicated by both re-agents ; quinine, cinchonia, 
and aniline are not. The sulphuret of nicotine, when 
evaporated at a common temperature over sulphuric 
acid, is split into sulphuretted hydrogen, which goes ofT, 
and the base which remains in solution. An alcoholic 
solution of aniline, when submitted to the reaction, 
assumes a green colour of a very transitory nature. In 
conclusion, it may bo remarked, that nitro-prusside of 
sodium is capable of acting as a powerful oxidising 
agent It forms brown resinous substances when acting 
upon volatile oils. 



On the Reduction of Itydratt of Potauium to the Metallic 
State at the Boiling Point of Caovtchme, 
by C. OarviLLB Williams. 

It is customary to attribute the difficulties encountered 
by Sir Humphry Davy, in his endeavours to obtain 
boron, silicon, &c. by means of potassium, to the fact that 
he operated on the oxides. It is a popular expression, 
therefore, to say that he had thus to overcome more 
powerful affinities than would hove been the case had he 
used the haloid compounds of the elements alluded to. 

The experiments of M. Caron have shown that the 
chloride of calcium is not decomposed by sodium alone, 
whereas the iodide readily yields almost the theoretical 
amount of metal. This fact has served to increase the 
tendency to too ispid generalization as to the comparative 
affinities of the alkali metals for oxygen and the halogens. 

It is common to say that potassium is more electro- 
positive than sodium, and, therefore, that its affinity for 
oxygen is greater. I shall, however, presently relate an 
experiment, which, if regarded alone, and from one point 
of view, might be said to prove sodium to have a greater 
affinity for oxygen than is possessed by potassium. 

The researches of Berzelius, Wdhler and Oerstedt, and 
the later experiments of M. Caron, have led Chemists 
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generally to the infer* :— that the following U the order 
of difficulty of reduction 

i. Oxides. 

a. Chloride*. 

3. Fluoride*. 

4. Iodides. 

Again, it is usual, from the interpretation of one class 
of phenomena, to say that potassium, is more electro- 
positive than any other metallic substance, accordingly it 
ought to decompose the oxides of all other metals, and, 
more especially, the oxides of comparatively electro- 
negative bodies like boron and silicon. If wc grant this 
it is not correct, to explain the difficulties Sir II. Davy 
encountered, by saying that, owing to his employing 
oxides, he had to overcome the highest affinities ; because 
if silicon, boron, &c, are said to have more affinity for 
oxygen than for iodine, chlorine, &c, so also, on the other 
hand, has potassium. 

The success of M. Caron's experiment, may, perhaps, 
be attributed less to sodium having more affinity for iodine 
than for chlorine, than to the circumstance of calcium 
having, at a red heat, a comparatively low affinity for 
iodine. 

Further,— Sodium, in elementary works, is represented 
as standing next in electro-positive energy to potassium. 
Consequently it should decompose the oxides, chlorides, 
fluorides, &c, of all metals save potassium. 

In these instances no allowance is made for special 
affinities. One or two experiments are considered suffi- 
cient to enable judgment d priori to be pronounced on all 
others. It is seldom, however, that a reaction of any one 
substance, though of a highly characteristic kind, can 
safely be taken as typieul of the behaviour of all its con- 
geners. This remark applies forcibly to organic chemistry. 
When the existence of homologous series began to force 
itself upon the attention of chemists, when instance upon 
instance became multiplied of homologous bodies yield- 
ing analogous reactions, an idea began to prevail of the 
existence of a universal law, and when exceptional re- 
actions were observed, in many cases they were belicvod to 
arise from an insufficient fulfilment of the original con- 
ditions of experiment. 

It is under the impression, therefore, of its being as 
useful to record apparent perturbations in laws, as to 
enunciate laws themselves, that I now record an observa- 
tion or two, the results of which are at variance with the 
doctrines usually laid down in elementary works. 

If, after fusing iodide of potassium in a glass tube, frag- 
ments of sodium be dropped in, no reaction becomes 
evident, oven at a decided red heat. It is true that the 
sodium, after cooling, is much harder and more crystalline 
than before, and the globule breaks up, on the least touch, 
into angular fragments like starch ; but no reduction takes 
place. This circumstance alone excites no surprise ; but, 
taken in connection with M. Caron's mode of producing 
and the experiment about to be described, it 
If, on the other hand, wc pour into 
; caoutchine and then a few fragments 
.Jum ana causiie potash, and boil the mixture a short 
time, it will be found, on cooling, that the sodium has 
undergone a change in its physical properties. It is still 
peifectly metallic, but it no longer congeals at ordinary 
temperatures. Moreover, large or small fragments in- 
stantly inflame in contact with cold water. The sodium 
has, in fact, become largely alloyed with potassium 
derived from the reduction of the hydrate of potassium, 
at a temperature not exceeding 171° C. (339*8 F.) A 
globule formed on one occasion, was found on analysis to 




These numbers approximate to the formula, Na, K, 
which requires aa'03 per cent, of potassium. I do not, 
however, regard this as more than a coincidence. 

From the extreme ease with which the reaction takes 
place, it is perhaps not too much to expect that potassium 
may one day be formed on the large scale by a modifica- 
tion of this process. 

As regards the theory of the reaction, it is evident that 
the presence of hydrogen in the hydrate of potassium 
facilitates its reduction, and, consequently, that under 
certain circumstances, an oxide may be more readily 
reducible than an iodide of the same metal, and that the 
most difficultly reducible metallic oxide may be decom- 

Cd, and the' metal obtained at a lower temperature than 
. hitherto, been deemed possible. 
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On the AUoyt of Vopptr and 
by Frank H. Storkb. 

(OohtittvHl from p«gt J05.) 

Ox the other hand, the very fact which I have myself 
observed, numely, that moat, and probably nil, alloys of 
copper and zinc may be crystallised in octahedrons, is 
in itself strong presumptive evidence that zinc is capable 
of assuming a similar form. Indeed, in the absence of 
any marked tendency in these alloys to separate by 
eliquation, there remains no hypothesis other than that 
of isomorphous mixture by which to explain their 
composition. 

I must observe in this connection that O. Rose {Pogg. 
Ann. July, 1859, cvii. 448), has quite recently described 
a specimen of crystals, labelled " Mengeprcise,"—* 
term applied to an alloy prepared from 1 lb. of 
copper from Lauterberg, ana 2 lbs. of calamine, — 
which exists in the Royal Mineralogies! Museum at 
Merlin, having been obtained from the collection of 
Klaproth. These crystals, in the opinion of Hose, appear 
to belong to the monomctric system ; hut, since Pro- 
fessor Rose has published no analysis of them, wo not 
only have no clue to their probable quantitative compo- 
sition, but arc left in doubt whether they are really a 
compound of copper and zinc, though the facts which I 
have here brought forward render the supposition an 
extremely probable one. 

Notwithstanding this, and in spite of the fact that his 
alloy is only a single isolated example, Koso has urged, 
in direct opposition to his previous opinion, that it 
proves that zinc must belong to the regular system. In 
point of fact, however, the observation of Rose, taken 
by itself, evidently proves nothing of the kind. For, 
admitting that his crystals ore really brass, he has 
offered no evidence to show that they do not belong to 
one of several possible definite alloys ; only after proving' 
that such crystals do occur through the whole series of 
alloys, as I have shown is really the case, and demon- 
strating that no definite compounds exist, could the idea 
of isomorphous mixture be entertained. 

The crystals obtained by myself vary in size ; some of 
them being more than half-an-inch in length, while 
others are quite minute. In general they are smallest 
in those instances where the greater port of the alloy 
had solidified before the crust was pierced. 

In a few of the specimens of alloys, the crystals have 
exhibited a tendency to assume a somewhat tabular 
form, — a tingle face of an octahedron being largely deve- 
loped, to the exclusion of the other faces} while in otlieV 
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specimens separate individual crystals have occurred. 
Hotu of these peculiarities presented themselves in the 
alloy of 83*71 per cent, of copper. 

Very flno groups of crystals were obtained from those 
alloys which contained only 1 or a per cent, of zino. 
It is worthy of note, that, although these crystals have 
the same form and general appearance an those prepared 
by the same method from an equal quantity— 3 lbs. or 
4 lbs.— of pure copper, they are nevertheless much 
larger and more perfect. Since they may, for all practical 
purposes, bo considered as crystals of copper with slight 
impurity of ainc, and ore easily to be obtained, it would 
almost seem advisable to add 1 or * per cent, of 
tine to the metal employed in preparing specimens of 
crystallised copper for the cahinot. A similar easo is 
presented by lead, which is very readily crystallised 
when it contains a little antimony,— a fact well exem- 
plified by the beautiful cups of crystals of Kruttblei, 
which are prepared by partially cooling the metal in 
ladles, at the Frankensharner smelt-works near Clausthal, 
and doubtless at other localities in the Harts. 

Since tho crystals rich in copper which have just 
been described do not possess in any marked degree the 
Yellow colour peculiar to brass, they aro somewhat leas 
interesting than those obtained from alloys containing 
more sine. Crystals of the latter can be obtained with 
the greatest easo by re-melting old brass, or, better, by 
filling a Hessian crucible from the molten metal of tbo 
pots of a brass-founder, in which case all annoyance 
from the formation of a false crust of mixed oxide of 
sine and metal is obviated. I mention these details, 
because I have myself found it somewhat difficult to 
ucquire the knack of obtaining at will good crystals, 
when the alloys were prepared dircctiv from the pure 
metals, having frequently been compelled to repeat a 
single experiment three or four times before satisfactory 
results were, obtained. This is owing to the different 
degrees of rapidity with which the alloys cool,— a fact 
to which I have already alluded. 

The most perfect individual crystals were obtained 
from a quantity of brazier's solder which had been 
prepared at tho foundry of the Kerero Copper Company 
in Boston, by fusing together 50 parts of copper with 50 
parts of zinc. When an alloy of about this composition 
solidifies, and especially if it be suddenly cooled, — as 
happens when it is poured into iron ingot-moulds, — it 
assumes, as is well known, a highly crystalline structure, 
consisting almost entirely of a mass of coarse fibres, 
which shoot out from the points at which the alloy 
comes in contact with the cold metal of the mould. In 
the instances which have fallen under my notice, the 
ingots being from an inch to an inch and a half in 
depth, tbo fibres have shot up three-quarters of an inch, 
or more, from the bottom of the ingot, leaving only a 
sheet of metal about a quarter of an inch in thickness 
on top, which had cooled more slowly by contact with 
the air. Indeed these fibres, although described by 
Calverf and 11. Johnson {journal of the Franklin 
Institute [3^ xxxvii. »oc See also Philosophical 
Transactions, voL cxlviii. p. 367) as prismatio crystals, 
indicating that the alloy Cu Zn is a definite chemical 
compound, are evidently nothing more than collections 
of octohcdral crystals, similar to those which form the 
fibres of sublimed sal-ammoniac and of several metals 
( Vid. Savart, Anualet de Chimie et ds Physique [aj, 
xli.65). 

By comparing the striations on these fibres with those 
upon any of tho crystals of the aeries, it is impossible 
tq resist the conviction that the " 
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gations. This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that 
the individual crystals which have been just mentioned 
as occurring above and among the fibres are evidently 
parts of the same system as the latter. It often happens 
that this alloy, known us " brazier's solder," is run into 
cylindrical moulds of two or three inches in diameter, 
pierced in earth. In this case the fibres shoot out from 
all sides towards the centre, leaving at the middle of the 
bar a sort of neutral ground in which tolerably well- 
formed crystals frequently occur. The solder isprcpared 
for market by warming it slightly, 1 and then pounding 
it in an iron mortar till it is reduced to a somewhat 
coarse powder. With the fibres, this result is easily 
obtained, since no great effort is necessary to tear 
asunder the numberless little crystals of which they are 
composed; but the larger individual crystals which 
occur in tho crust and core, as just described, are much 
more refractory ; they are removed from the finer 
powder by sifting, and arc subsequently remelted. 
Among these rejected " kernels " very good crystals may 
often be found. 

The tendency to shoot out into fibres, which has been 
alluded to, and which deserves something more than a 
passing notice, extends over quite a space, from alloys 
containing 57 or 58 per cent, of copper, or even more, 
down to those containing 43 or 44 per cent., where it 
gradually disappears, as 1 have proved by casting a 
scries of ingots. Although it does not altogether prevent 
one from obtaining crystals by the method of pouring 
off the still fluid portion of the alloy from that which 
has been allowed to solidify, still the crystals whieh I 
have obtained in this way within the limits of its influ- 
ence are iti general less perfect than those of the alloys 
containing more copper; indeed, on remelting the 
solder from which the finest separate crystals were 
obtained, and pouring off a portion of it after tho rest 
had become solid, only indifferently good specimens 
could be procured, the alloy appearing to pass so quickly 
from the liquid to tho solid state, that the crystals have 
but little time in which to form. It is remarkable that 
this inclination to form fibres is strongest in those alloys 
which contain nearly equal equivalents of zinc and 
copper, being less clearly marked as one recedes in either 
direction from this point, until a stringy texture 
analogous to that of copper is reached on the ono hand, 
and the peculiar pastiness of zinc on the other. In 
preparing crystals, this pastiness manifests itself deci- 
dedly in the alloys immediately below those which aro 
fibrous, becoming more strongly marked as the alloys 
are richer in zinc—at least, so far as my own experi- 
ments have extended, i. e., to 30 per cent, or less of 
copper. The fracture of these white alloys is for the 
most part vitreous. The pasty condition appears to 
depend, to a certain extent, on the manner in wnich the 
alloy is cooled, being less apparent when this process 
has been rapid. I have repeatedly obtained fine cups, 
lined with tolerable crystals, from alloys which in other 
trials afforded nothing but a mass of paste. The transi- 
tion, however, from complete liquidity to the pasty 
condition, when the latter is assumed, is very rapid. 

The fact that tho alloys just mentioned take on the 
fibrous texture when cooled under ordinary circumstances 
has moreover a very important practical bearing ; alloys 
at the upper limit of tins fibrous tendency being the 
lowest — 1. e., richest in zinc — which can be rolled or 
subjected to the various processes by which metals are 

1 It must not be boated ubove a very moderate temperature, 
like meUJlic sloe at certain temperatures, it then " 
or pasty, and cannot be powdered. 
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wrought. Singularly enough, nt a point just beyond 
the limit at which the fibres cease to be apparent,— vix., 
at 60 per cent, of copper,— an alloy of peculiar homo- 
geneity occurs; its fracture, as seen when small bars 
are broken, being smooth and compact, and entirely 
unlike cither the coarse, irregular, stringy fracture of 
alloys richer in copper, or that of alloys containing only 
a little more zinc, upon the fracture of which small 
bundles of fine crystalline fibres are often apparent. 
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A Couru of Six Lectured (adapted (0 a Juvenile Auditory), on 
the ( hemical Htitory of a Candle ; by M. Fajiaday, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., Fuiltrian Profeteor of Chemutry, B.I., 
Foreign A**oriaU of Ike Academy of Science*, Fans, 



A Candle 



II. (Dec. 29, 1860.) 

Brightness of the Flame— A, 
Combustion— Production of Water. 



We were occupied tho hist time we met in considering the 
general character and arrangement as regards the fluid por- 
tion of a candle, and the way in which that fluid got into the 
place of combustion. You see, when we have a candle 
burning fairly in a regular steady atmosphere it will have a 
shape something like tho ono shown in the diagram, and 
looking pretty uniform, although very curious in its charac- 
ter. And, now, I have to 



ask your attention to the 
by which we are able to ascertain what happens in any 
particular part of tho flame; why it happens; what it does 
m happening ; and where, after all, the whole candlo goes 
to : berause, as you know very well, a candle being brought 
before us and burned, disappears, if burned properly, with- 
out the least trace of dirt in the candlestick — and this is a 
very curious circumstance. Now, in order to examine this 
candlo carefully, I have arranged certain apparatus, the 
use of which you will see as I go on. Here is a candle , 
I am about to put the end of this glass tube into the middle 
of it — into that part which old Hooker has represented 
in tho diagram as being rather dark, and which you can see 
at any time if you will look at a candle carefully, without 
! it about. We will examine this dark part * 




Now I take this bent gloss tube, and introduce one 
end into that part of the flame, and you see at once that 
something is coming from the flamo, out at the other end of 
the tube; and if I put a flask there, and leave it for a little 

Hile you will gradually soo that something from the middle 
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part of the flame is drawn out and goes through the tube and 
into that flask, and there behaves very differently from what 
it does in tho open air. It not only escapes from tho end of 
the tube, but falls down to the bottom of tho flask like a 
heavy substance, as indeed it is. We find that this is the 
wax of the candlo made into a vaporous fluid— not a gas.— 
(You must learn the difference between a gas and a vapour : 
a gas remains permanent, a vapour is something that will 
condense.)— If you blow out a candle, you perceive a very 
nasty smell, consequent on tho condensation of this vapour. 
That is very different from what you have outside tho 
and, in order to make that more clear to you. I am 
produce and set fire to a larger portion of this va. 
what we have in the small way in a candlo, to understand 
thoroughly, wo must, as philosophers, produce in a larger 
way if needful, that we may examine the different parte. 
And, now, Mr. Anderson will give me a source of neat 
and I am about to show you what that vapour is. Now, here 
is a glass flask, and I am going to make it hot, as the inside ot 
that candle-flame is hot, and the matter about the wick ishot. 
[The Lecturer placed some pieces of wax in a glass fla*k. 
and heated them over a lamp.] Now, I dare say, that is hot 
enough for me. You see that the wax I put in it has new 
become fluid, and there is a little smoke coming from it. Wo 
shall very soon have tho vapour rising up. I will make it 
still hotter, and now we get more of it. so that I can actual iy 
pour tho vapour out of the flask into that basin, and set it ou 
fire there. This, then, is exactly the same kind of vapour as 
we have in the middle of the candle ; and that you may see 
that that is the case, let us try whether we have not got here, 
in this flask, a real combustible vapour out of the middle of 
the candle.— [Taking the flask into whieh the tube from tho 
candlo proceeded, and introducing a lighted taper.]— Seo 
how it burns. Now this is the very vapour trom the middle 
of the candle, produced by its own heat , and that is ono of 
the first things you have to consider with respect to the 
progress of the wax in the process of combustion, and as 
regards the changes it undergoes. I will arrange another 
tube carefully in the flame, und I should not wondor if we 
were able, by a little care, to get that vapour to P*sa through 
the tube to the other extremity, whero we will light it, and 
obtain absolutely the flame of the candle at a place distant 
from it. Now, look at that. Is not that a vory pretty 



experiment ? Talk about laying on gas— why, we can actually 
lay on a candle! And you see from this that there are 
clearly two different kinds of action — one the production of 
tho vapourj and the other the combustion of it— both of which, 
take place in particular parts of the candle. 

I shall get no vapour from that part that is already burnt. 
If I raise the tube (Fig. 1) to the upper part of tho flame, so 
soon as the vapour has been swept out, what comes away will 
be no longer combustible; it is already burned. How 
burned? Why burned thus: In the middle of the flamo 
whore the wick is, there is this combustible vapour ; on tho 
outside of the flame is tho air which we shall find necessary 
for the burning of tho candlo; between the two, intense 
chemical action takes place whereby the air and tho fuel act 
upon each other, and at the very samo timo that wo obtain 
light the vapour inside is destroyed. If you examine whero 
tho heat of a candlo is. you will find it vi ry curiously 
arranged. Suppose I take this candle and hold a piece of 
paper close upon the flame, where is the heat of that flame ? 
Do you not see that it is nor in the inside ? It is in a rirg, exact! v 
in the place whero I told you tho chemical action was ; and 
even in my irregular mode of making tho experiment, it 
there is not too much disturbance, there will always be a 
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ring. This is a good experiment for you to make at home. 
T like a atrip of paper, have the air in tho room quiet , and put 
tho pisco of paper right aoroat the middle of the flame, — (I 
rnunt not talk while ! make tho experiment,) — and you will 
And that it U burnt in two places, and that it is not burnt, or 
very little ao, in tho middle ; and when you havo tried the 
experiment once or twice, ao aa to make it nicely, you will 
be very into roe ted to see where the heat ia, and to find that 
it ia where the air and the fuel como together. 

This is moat important for us as we proceed with our sub- 
ject. Air ia absolutely necessary for combustion ; and what ia 
more, I must have you understand that frnh air is necessary, 
or else we should bo imperfect in our reasoning and our 
experiment*. Here ia a jar of air, I place it over a candle, 
and it burns very nicely in it at first, showing that what I 
have said about it is true ; but there will soon be a change. Hoe 
how the flamo is drawing upwards, presently fading, and at 
last going out. And going out, why ? Not because it wants 
air merely, for the jar is as full now as it was before ; but it 
1 pure, fresh air. The iar is full of air, partly changed, 
r not changed ; but it does not contain sufficient of the 
air which is necessary for the combustion of a candle. 
These ara all points which we aa young chemists havo to 
gather up ; and if we look a little more closely into this kind 
of action, we shall find certain steps of reasoning extremely 
interesting. For instance, here is the oil-lamp I showed you,— 
au excellent lamp for our experiments,— the old Argand lamp. 
I now make it like a candle [obstructing the passage of air 
into the centre of the flame] ; there is the cotton ; there is 
the oil rising up it ; and there is the conical flame. It burns 
poorly because there is a partial restraint of air. I have 
allowed no air to get to it, save round the outside of the flamo, 
and it does not burn woll. I cannot admit more air from the 
outside, because the wick is largo ; but if, as Argand did so 
cleverly, I open a passage to the middle of the flame, and so 
let air come m there, you will see how much more beautifully 
it burns. If I abut the air off, look how it smokes , and 
why r We havo now some very interesting points to study : 
wo havo the case of tho combustion of a candle ; wo havo tho 
case of a candle being put out by the want of air j and we 
have now the case of imporfect combustion, and this is to us 
so interesting, that I want you to understand it aa thoroughly 
us you do the case of a candle bnming in its best possible 
stale. I will now make a great flame, becauso we need tho 
largest possible illustrations. Here isa larger wick [burning 
turpentine on a ball of cotton]. All these things are the 
same as candles, after all. If we have larger wicks we must 
havo a larger supply of air, or we shall havo less perfect 
combustion. Look now at this black substaneo gome up 
into the atmosphere ; there is a regular stream of it. I nave 
provided means to carry off the imperfectly-burned part, leat 
it should annoy you. Look at the soots that fly off from the 
flame : see what an imperfect combustion it ia, because 
it cannot get enough air. What, then, is happening? 
Why, certain things which are necessary to the combustion 
of a candlo ore absent, and very bad rosults are accord- 
ingly produced ; bat wo see what happens to a candle when 
it is burnt in a pure and propor state of air. At the time 
when I showed you this charring by tho ring of flame on the 
one aide of tho paper, I might havo also shown you, by turn- 
ing to the other side, that the burning of a candle produces 
the same kind of soot— charcoal, or carbon. 

But, before I show that, let me explain to you, aa it is 
quite necessary for our purpose, that, though I take a candle 
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and give you, aa the general result, its combustion in the 
1 of a flame, we must sec whether 
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1 1 say " shape " I mean condition,— ox 
conditions of flame ; and there are, 
and thoy are moat important to us. I think perhaps the 
best illustration of such a point as that, being young ones, 
ia to givo you tho result of strong contrast. Here is a little 
gunpowder. You know that gunpowder burns with flame ; 
we may fairly call it flame. It contains carbon and other 
materials, which altogether cause it to burn with a flame. 
And here ia some pulverised iron, or iron filings. Now, I 
purpose burning these two things together. I have a little 
mortar in which I will mix them. (Before I go into these 
experiments, lot me hops) that none of you, by trying to 
repeat them, for fun's sake, will do any harm. These things 
may all be very properly used if you take care, but, without 
that, much mischief will be done.) Well, then, here is a 
little gunpowder, which I put at tho bottom of that little 
wooden vessel, aad mix the iron filings up with it, my object 



being to make the gunpowder set fire to the filings i_ 
them in the air, and thoreby show the difference between 
substances burning with flame and not with flame. Here is 
tho mixture, and when I set fire to it you must watch the 
combustion and you will see that it ia of two kinds. You 
will see the gunpowder burning with a flame and the filings 
thrown up. You will see them burning too, but you will see 
thorn burning otherwise than in flame. They will each burn 
separately. [The Lecturer then ignited tho mixture.] There 
is the gunpowder, which burns with a flame, and there are 
the filings : they burn with a different kind of combustion. 
You see, then, these two great distinctions ; and upon these 
differences dopend all the utility and all the beauty of flame 
which we use for the purpose of giving out light. When we 
use oil, or gas. or candle, for the purpose of illumination, 
their fitness all depends upon these different kinds of com- 

curious conditions of flame that it requires 
cleverness to distinguish the kinds 
another. For instance, hero is a 
powder which is very combustible, consisting, as you see, of 
separate little particles. It ia called lyeopodiwn and each of 
theeo particles can produce a vapour, and produce its own 
flamo; but to see them burn you would think it waa all ono 
flame. I will now set fire to a quantity and you will see tho 
effect. Wo saw a cloud of flame, apparently in ono body ; 
but that rushing noise [referring to tho sound produced by 
the burning] waa a proof that the combustion was not a 
continuous or regular one. This ia tho lightning of tho 
pantomimes, and a very good one too. [The experiment waa 
twice repeated by blowing lycopodium from a glass tubo 
through a spirit flame.] That is not a combustion liko that 
of the filings 1 have been speaking of, to which I must now 
bring you hack again. 

Supposing I take a candlo and examino it in that part 
which appears brightest to our eyes. Why, there I get these 
black particles, which already you have seen threo or four 
times evolved from the flame, and which I am now about to 
evolve in a different way. I will tako this candlo and clear 
away tho guttorago which occurs by reason of tho currents 
of air ; and if I now arrange a glass tube so as just to 
dip into this luminous part, aa in our first experiment, 
only higher, you see the result. In place of having 
tho same white vapour that you had before, you will now 
havo a black vapour. There it goes, as black as ink. It is 
certainly very different from tho whito vapour, and when wo 
put a light to it you will find that it does not bum, but that 
it puts the light out. Well, these particles, as I said before, 
are just the smoko of the candle; and this brings to mind 
that old employment which Dean Swift recommended to 
servants for their amusement, namely, writing on the ceiling 
of a room with a candle. But what is that black substance ? 
Why, it is the same carbon winch exists in tho candle. 
How comes it out of the candle ? It evidently existed 
in tho candle, or else we should not havo had it here. 
And now I want you to follow me in this explanation. 
You would hardly think that all those substances 
which fly about London, in the form of soots and blacks, 
are tho very beauty and life of tho flame, and which are 
burned in it aa those iron filings were burned here. Hero 
is a piece of wire-gauze, which will not let tho flame go 
through it, and I think you will seo, almost immediately, 
that when I bring it low enough to touch that part of tho 
flamo which is otherwise so bright that it quells and quenches 
it at once, and allows a volume of smoko to rise up. 

I want you now to follow me in thia point,— that 
whenever a substance burns, as tho iron filings burnt in tho 
flame of gunpowder, without assuming the vaporous state, — 
thoy may become liquid or thoy may remain solid, — they 
become exceedingly luminous. I have here taken threo or 
four cases away from tho candle, on purpose to illustrate 
this point to you ; because, what I have to say ia applicable 
to all substances, whether they burn or whether they do not 
burn, — that they are exceedingly bright if thoy retain their 
solid state, and that it is to this presence of solid particles is 
the candle that it owes its brilliancy. 

Here ia a platinum-wire which does not change by heat 
If I heat it in thia flame aee how exceedingly luminous it 
becomes. I will make the flame dim for the purpose of giving 
a little light only, and yet you wiU see that tho heat which 
it can give to that platinum-wire, though far leas than the 
heat it ha* itself, is able to raise tho platinum-wire to a far 
higher state ot effulgence. This flame has carbon in 
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it; but I will tiiko one that has not carbon in it. There 
is a material, a kind of fuel— a vapour, or gas, which 
ever you like to call it— in that vessel, and it has no solid 
particles in it ; so I take that becauso it is an example of 
name itself burning without any solid matter whatever; 
and if 1 now put this solid substance in it, and you see what 
an intense heat it has, and how brightly it causes the solid 
body to glow. This is the pipo through which wo convey 
this particular gas, which we call hydrogen, and which you 
shall know all about next time wo meet. And here is a 
substance called ( xygen. by means of which this hydrogen 
can burn ; and although wo produce, by their mixture, far 
greater heat than you can get by the candle, yet there is very 
litlle light. If, however, I tako a solid substance, and 
put that into it, wo get a great light. If I take a bit of 
lime, which is a thing which will not burn, and which will 
not vaporiso by tho heat, and because it does not vaporise 
remains solid, and remains heated, you will find what 
happens as to the glowing of it. I havo a most intenso heat 
hero produced by the burning of the hydrogen in contact 
with tho oxygen ; but there is as vet very little light— not for 
want of heat, but for want of particles which can retain their 
solid state ; but when I hold this pioco of lime in tho flamo of 
tho hydrogen as it burns in theoxygen.see howit glows! This 
is the glorious lime-light, which rivals the voltaic-light, and 
which is almost equal to the sun-light. I have here a piece of 
carbon or charcoal which will burn and give us light exactly 
in the samo manner as if it were burnt as part of a candle. 
Tho heat that is in tho flamo of a candle decomposes tho 
vapour of tho wax and sets free tho carbon particles ; they 
riso up heated and glowing as this now glows,', and then 
enter into tho air. Hut tho particles when burnt never pass 
off from a candlo in Ihc form tf earlwn. They go off into 
the uir as a perfectly invisible substance, al<out which we 
shall know hereafter. 

Is it not beautiful to think that such a process is 
going on, and that such a dirty thing as charcoal can become 
so incandescent? Von see it comes to this— that all bright 
flames contain those solid particles ; all things that burn 
and produce solid panicles, cither during tho time they aro 
burning, as in the candle, or immediately after being burnt, 
as in tho case of the gunpowder and iron-filings, all these 
things give us this glorious and beautiful light. 

I will give you a few illustrations. Hero is a piece of 
phosphorus, which bums with a bright flame. Very well ; 
wo may now conclude that phosphoruB will produce, either 
at the moment that it is burning or afterwards, these solid 
particles. Hero is the phosphorus lighted, and I cover it 
over with thi« class for the purpose of keeping in what is 
produced. What is all that smoke ? That smoke consists of 
those very particles which aro produced by tho combustion 
of the phosphorus. Hero again aro two substances. This is 
chlorate of potnssa, and this is sulphuret of antimony. I 
shall mix these two things a little, and then they may be 
burnt in many ways. I shall touch them with a drop of 
sulphuric acid, for the purposo of giving you an illustration 
of chemical action, aud they will instantly bum. [The 
Lecturer then ignited tho mixture by means of sulphuric 
acid.l Now, from tho appearance of things, you. can judge 
whether they produce solid matter in burning. I have 
given you tho train of reasoning which will enable you to 
say whether they do or do not. And what is this bright flame 
but the solid particles passing off ? 

Mr. Anderson has in the furaaco a pretty hot crucible,— I 
am about to throw into it some zinc filings, and they will 
bum with a flamo like gunpowder. I mako this experiment 
because you can make it well at home. Now, I want you to 
say what will bo the result of the combustion of this zinc. 
Here it is burning— burning beautifully like a candle, I may 
say. But what is all that smoke, and what are those little 
clouds of wool which will come to you if you cannot come 
to them, and make themselves sensible to you in the form of 
the old philosophic wool, as it was called ? We shall have 
left in that crucible, also, a quantity of this woolly matter. 
But I will tako a pieco of this same zinc and mako an expori • 
ment a little more closely at home, as it were. You will have 
here the same thing happening. Here is tho piece of zinc; 
thero [pointing to a jet of hydrogen] is tho furnace, and we 
will 6et to work and try and burn the metal. It glows, you 
seo ; there is the combustion ; and there is tho white substance 
into which it bums. And so if I take that flamo of hydrogen 
as the representative of a candle, and show you a substance 
hks zinc burning in tho flame, you will see thatit was merely 



during the action of combustion that this substance glowoi 
— while it was kept hot ; and if I take a flame of hydrogen 
and put this white substance from the zinc into it, look 
how beautifully it glows, and just because it is a solid 
substance. 

I will now tako such a flame as I had just now and set free 
from it tho particles of carbon. Here is somo camphine, 
which will burn with a sxnoko ; but if I send these particles 
of smoke through this pipe into tho hydrogen flame you 
will see they will bum and become luminous, because 
wo heat them a second time. There they are. Those 
are the particles of carbon re-ignited a second time. 
They aro those particles which you can easily see by holding 
a pieco of paper behind them, and which, whilst they are in 
the flame, are ignited by the heat produced, and, when so 
ignited, produce this brightness. When the particles are not 
separated you get no brightness. The flame of coal-gas owes 
its brightness to tho separation, during combustion, of these 
particles of carbon, which are equally in that as in a candlo. 
I can very quickly alter that arrangement. Here, for instance, 
is a bright flamo of gas. Supposing I add so much air 
to the flame as to cause it all to bum before those particles 
aro set free, I shall not have this brightness ; and I can do 
that in this way: — If I place over the jot this wire-gauzo 
cap, as you seo, and then light tho gas over it, it burns with 
a non-luminous flame, owing to its having plenty of uir mixed 
with it before it bums; and if I raise tne gauze up, you 
see it does not bum below. There is plenty of carbon in the 
gas ; but, becauso the atmosphere can get to it and mix with 
it before it bums, you see how pato and bluo tho flame is. 
And if I blow upon a bright gas -flame, so as to consume all 
this carbon before it gets heated to tho glowing point, it will 
also bum blue. [The Lecturer illustrated his remarks by- 
blowing on the gas-light.] The only reason why I have not 
tho samo bright light when I thus blow upon the flame is, 
that the carbon meets with sufficient air to burn it before it 
gets separated in the flamo in a free stato. Tho difference 
is solely due to tho solid particles not being sopamted before 
the gas is burnt. 

You observe that there are certain products as thorcsult of tho 
combustion of a candle ; and thatof these products one portion 
may be considered as charcoal, or Boot ; that charcoal, when 
afterwards burnt, produces some other product ; and it concerns 
tis very much now to ascertain what that other product is. 
Wo showed that something was going away ; and I want you 
now to understand how much is going up into the air ; and 
for that purposo wo will havo combustion on a little larger 
sca'c. From that candle ascends heated air, and two or 
thr*-' 0 experiments will show you the ascending current ; but, 
in order to give you a notion of tho quantity of matter which 
ascends in this way, I will make an experiment by which I 
shall try to imprison somo of tho products of this com- 
bustion. For this purposo I havo hero what boys call 
a flre-balloon ; 1 use this flre-balloon merely as a sort 
of measure of the result of the combustion we are consider- 
ing ; and I am about to maku a flamo in such an easy and 
simplo manner as shall Vat serve my present purpose. This 
plate shaU bo the "cup," wo will so say, of the candle ; this 
spirit shall be our fuel ; and I am about to place this chimney 
over it, because it is bettor for me to do so than to let things 
proceed at random. Mr. Anderson will now light the fuel, 
and here at tho top wo shall get the results of the combustion. 
What we get at the top of that tube is exactly tho same, 
generally speaking, as you get from tho combustion of a 
candle ; but we do not get a luminous flame here, becauso 
we use a substance which is feeblo in carbon. I am about to 
put this balloon — not into action, because that is not my 
object, but to show you the effect which results from the 
action of those products which arise from the candle, as they 
arise here from the furnace. [Tho balloon was held over tho 
chimney, when it immodiatoly commenced to fill.] Yousoohow 
it is disposed to ascend ; but wo must not lot it up, because it 
might cotno in contact with those upper gas-lights, and that 
would be very inconvenient. [The upper gas-lights weru 
turned out at the request of tho lecturer, and the balloon was 
allowed to ascend.] Does not that show you what a largo 
bulk of matter is being evolved ? Now, there is going through 
this tube [placing a largo glass tube over a candle] all the 
products of that candle, and you will presently sec that tho 
tube will become quite opaque. Suppose I tako another 
candle and place it under a globe, and then put a light oh 
tho other side, just to show you what is going on. \ou see 
that the sides of tho jar become cloudy and tho light begins 
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to burn feebly. It is the products, you see, which make the 
lightsodim, and this ia the aame thing which makee the aides 




of the jar so opaque. If you go home and tako a spoon 
that ban been in the cold air and hold it over a candle— not 
so as to soot it— yon will find that it becomes dim just as that 
jar is dim. If you can get a silver diah, or something of that 
kind, you will make the experiment still better: and now. 
just to carry your thoughts forward to the time we shall 
next moet, lot me tell you that it is tcaler which causes the dim- 
ness, and when wo next meet I will show you that wo can 
make it, without difficulty, assume tho form of a liquid. 
[ The ThirH Iseturt trill appear in our nexi Number. | 
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Wednetday, January*, 1861. 

T. N. R. MonsoN, E$q., rretidtnt, in tht Chair. 

Tub adjourned discussion on the " Process of Displace- 
ment " was resumed by the Chairman, who remarked that 
for the process to be successful, it was necessary that the 
bodies to be percolated, should be reduced to a minute 
state of division, so that the fluid might readily act on 
them. In a majority of cases, no process answered so 
well, and it is largely employed practically. It cannot in 
all cases replace maceration ; but whenever it can be 
employed, there is no doubt it is superior. 

Mr. Wacok said the great recommendation to the process 
was its economy. Ten gallons of spirit were pot into the 
percolator, and ten gallons of tincture were obtained ; 
while, in the case of a tincture prepared by maceration, a 
certain quantity always remained in the marc. He 
thought the use of a tap to control the flow very advisable, 
and always employed one. 

Mr. Saxdford objected that the use of a tap encouraged 
an operator to pack carelessly. 

Professor Rkdwood said, that what was wanted was an 
indication of tho relative advantage of the two processes 
in particular cases. In some, the advantages of percola- 
tion were very decided : in the case of ginger, for example, 
one pound of which could be perfectly exhausted with a 
pound of rectified spirit in about two hours. The finest 
powder ought, however, to be used. But in many other 
eases the process of percolation was altogether inapplic- 
able, and it was ■very desirable that a careful set of 
experiments should be made, in order to determine in 
what cases it might be used with advantage, and in what 
it could not. Poppy-heads, for example, could not be per- 



colated ; and in general, he might state that where only 
coarsely-powdered materials could be employed, the pro- 
cess was disadvantageous. Nor could all finely commi- 
nuted substances be percolated. Nut-galls in fine 
powder form a magma, through which nothing will 
pass. He might mention one case in which percolation 
might be useful, — that is, in the preparation of liquor 
potass.T. Mr. Wood had found that a solution of carbonate 
of potash after percolating through finely-divided lime, 
came out completely decomposed. Tinctures, as a class, 
he thought, should not be percolated; but he repeated 
that what was wanted, was a careful classification of tho 
eases in which the process might be employed, and in 
which it ought not. Soubeiran, one of the first advocates 
of the process, had now given it up. 

Mr. Robbinh remarked that the case of liquor cinchonre 
was one in which percolation was particularly applicable, 
inasmuch as the bark in that way could be exhausted with 
very little water. In the preparation of the acetous 
extract of colchicum, also it was very useful, for the 
colchicum could be exhausted by a small bulk of fluid and 
a good deal of time saved in the subsequent evaporation. 
He might instance one case which illustrated the economy 
of the process. He had recently prepared a tincture of 
orris-root with half-a-pound of the powdered root and 
16 ounces of spirit, and by adding water to displace the 
spirit, he had recovered 154 ounces of tincture. 

A Mr.MBEii thought the principle of displacement good, 
and that there were very few cases in which it could not 
be employed. In the case of gummy substances, all the 
difficulties could be overcome by mixing them with clean 
fine sand before placing them in the apparatus. Leaves, 
such as henbane and hemlock, gave a much better result 
when percolated than when macerated. Poppy-heads, 
too, when carefully dried, and powdered fine enough to 
pass through a sieve with thirty holes to the inch, could 
be very successfully percolated. 

Mr. Squirb said that a process to be generally useful 
should not require much art, and he thought that for 
druggists who prepared but small quantities of tinctures 
at a time maceration was decidedly preferable. He 
thought that Dr. Burton's plan of placing tho materials in 
a bag, and suspending them at the top of the vessel deserved 
more consideration than it had yet received. He recom- 
mended that comparative experiments should be made 
with substances which might bo used in fine powder. 

Mr. Hasbi.den thought that tho displacement process 
had its advantages and disadvantages. There was no 
doubt that most concentrated infusions could be made 
best by percolation. With cascarilla and calumba it 
answered perfectly, but for the compound infusions of 
gentian and orange peel it was not applicable. 

The Chairman said that when the form of apparatus 
necessary, and all the conditions to be observed— such as 
the state of division to which the substances should be 
reduced, and the length of digestion — were weU under- 
stood, tho process might be universally adopted, but not 
before. 

A beautiful stuffed specimen of the Musk Deer, pre- 
sented to the Society by Messrs. Allen and Peake, was 
exhibited to the meeting, and a short paper " On Mutk," 
by Mr. Pbakb, was read. 

Tho specimen ia a full grown male, with tho musk pod 
in titu. In general form and size it closely resembles the 
common deer, but the hair ia thick and strong, and very 
like small porcupine quills. The habits of the musk deer 
are a good deal like those of the hare. It ia common on 
the spurs of the Himalayas, at an altitude of from io.oco 
to 14,000 feet, and is usually snared by the hunters, but 
the specimen exhibited was shot. The pursuit of the 
animal is extremely toilsome, and sometimes hazardous, 
so that there is no probability of sufficient musk being 
obtained to cause any great alteration in the price. The 
musk ia found in a thin membranous sac, which lies under 
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the outer skin of the abdomen. The sacs, or pods, usually 
contain from two drachma to one ounce of muak, accord- 
ing to the age of the animal. At one year old, the pod 
contains no muak ; at two years old, only a yellowish 
milky tubs tanoe if found, and it is not until the animal is 
three years old that sufficient musk is found for extrac- 
tion. The natives, however, sometime* cut off the young 
pods and fill them with a mixture of the dried liver and 
blood of the animal, with some musk, and aell them for 
full-grown pods. It is difficult to prevent the natives 
from making additions to the best, and a correspondent of 
the author mentioned an instance in which muak pods 
given by a native prince as a valuable present, were nearly 
worthless from the adulteration which had been practised. 
The mountains on which the musk deer are found 
extend from the interior of India towards Thibet and 
Chinese Tartary, and it was probable that all the varieties 
of muak known as Russian, Chinese, and Ncpaul, came 
from the aame district, and was the produce of the same 
species, the differences in appearance depending upon the 
age of the animal, and the way in which the pod is 
dried. The produce of one year received b 
pondent of the author was iso 
to 110 ounces of musk. 

A vote of thanks to the 
sent was passed unanimously. 

Mr. Sqciks exhibited an Improved Liebig'a Condenser. 
It consisted of a helical glass tube, instead of a straight 
one, which could be enclosed in the ordinary tin casing, 
and set up vertically. 

A paper "On (At Prevention of Accidental Poisoning," 
by Mr. Jui.irs Schwsitzek, was then read. 

The leading ideas in Mr. Schweitzer's paper have 
been already communicated to the readers of the Chkmical 
Nkw* in a letter from Messrs. Savory and Moore (See 
Vol. it. p. 116). It will only be necessary for us, there- 
fore, to give a short return*/. The principal questions 
discussed in the course of the paper were the following : — 
1 . What is a poison ■ a. Is is possible to prevent cases 
of accidental poisoning, and what are those cases ? 3. Can 
we improve the present mode of keeping poison r 4. Can 
we insure the proper and safe mode of using strong, active 
medicines after they have been confided to the hands of 
the public ? On the first question, the author observed 
that poisons, as a class, do not differ from other medi- 
cines in external, physical, or chemical properties : their 
injurious influence on healthy animal life alone 'distin- 
guishes them from everything else. But as an excessive 
use of even the most innocent article of daily life may 
prove fatal, it requires more than the simple property of 
doing harm to constitute a poison. These enemies to 
health and life are dangerous or poisonous in consequence 
of the small amount which has the power to deprive us 
of life. Easy as it may seem at first sight to separate 
poisons from ordinary household medicines, a closer 
inspection reveals considerable difficulties. From the 
innocent manna, to the poisonous calomel and croton-oil, 
such a number of intermediate drugs and preparations are 
met with, which, from mild, to stronger and more active, 
lead us so gradually from one to another, as to leave us 
apparently no opportunity of drawing a clear line of dia- 
bet ween the manna and its poisonous followers. 
The only characteristic of a poison, therefore, is the small 
quantity or dose which will prove fatal to life. Aa an 
arbitrary aero aeparates heat and cold, both one and the 
aame phyaioal force, the author proposes a similar conven- 
tional separation of medicines based on their recognised 
doses, by means of which a pretty correot estimate of 
their comparatively poisonous nature can alwaya be 
formed. The selection of a aero in the acale of poisonous 
medicines requires a certain amount of consideration ; but 
the author auggeated that every solid, the maximum dose 
of whioh does not exceed five grains, and every liquid, 
the maximum dose of which does not exceed a drachm, 



should be considered a poison. Leaving the criminal and 
intentional poisonings,— which, it was remarked, could 
only be prevented by the watchfulness of the chemist, and 
the terror of the law— the author proceeded to show that 
the accidental poisonings, which happened from selling a 
poisonous for a harmless medicine, or from a mistake in dis- 
pensing a prescription, or from the administration of an over- 
dose by the friends or attendants of apatient might be easily 
prevented by keeping and sending out poisonous medicines 
in vessels which indicate the dangerous nature of their 
centents by the way In which they discharge them. Aa 
many poisonous medicines are more frequently in demand 
than any others in the Materia Mcdica, it would be found 
practically impossible to keep them secluded and in out- 
of-the-way places ; the author therefore in such cases 
suggested the use of a dispensing bottle, which is so con- 
structed as to limit the flow of the contents. It consists 
of an ordinary bottle having a removeable neck, with a 
closed bottom perforated with two small holes. When the 
stopper is removed and an attempt is made to pour from 
the bottle, one of these holes admits air, while the other 
allows a small stream of the fluid to flow out. So far 
from causing any appreciable delay in dispensing, the use 
of such bottles would probably save time, as they would 
assist in the accurate measurement of the liquid, and so 
obviate the necessity of pouring backwards and forwards 
from measure to bottle. The advantage of having a re- 
movable neck is that the bottle may be quickly filled and 
easily washed out. In like manner, a poisonous solid 
might be dispensed from a bottle having a tapering con- 
tracted neck which could be filled through a larger aperture 
in the bottom. (Specimens of such bottles as the author 
described were exhibited to the meeting.) On the last 
question the author urged the propriety or always sending 
out "drops" in bottles with contracted necks, and 
poisonous external applications in others with a rough 
distinctive exterior. These simple and practical contri- 
vances, he believed, would make every puisonous ingredient 
and medicine its own watchful monitor of danger, without 
occasioning the slightest impediment to its daily use ; and 
so, he expected, would contribute to the prevention ol 
many a fatal mistake or life-long repented oversight. 

Mr. Wavoh said every one could see the advantage 
attending the use of the small bottles for laudanum, but 
he preferred a clear direction for a poison label, and feared 
that by permitting nurses and others to trust to themere shape 
of the bottle, the mischief would be increased. The great 
protection in these as in other cases, was to be found in 
people usmg their common sense and keeping their wits 
about them. Considering how much medicine was taken, 
it was a standing miracle that so few accidents happened , 
and the only way to entirely prevent accidental poisonings, 
would be to get people to give up taking physic altogether, 
and let them die in a natural way. 

Dr. Sqdirx said, that in attempting to define what was 
a poison, Mr. Sehweitaer had only shifted the difficulty 
from the word "poison" to "dose," there being no 
recognised maximum dose for anything, and with many 
things it would be a matter of option whether it should be 
placed in a poison bottle or not. A coloured label was 
the most useful protection, and if people would not take 
the trouble to read labels he thought they deserved to be 
poisoned. He believed that to trust to the shape of the 
bottle to indicate a poison was to lean on a broken stuff 
that could afford no support. 

Mr. Hasxujsn said there could not be a doubt of the 
utility of the email bottles for laudanum, which, if sent 
out in that way, could never be taken in a hurry and for 
something else. 

Mr. Sen whit* er, in reply, said that one case of accidental 
poisoning was one too many. By the msc of the proposed 
bottles an oversight or mistake would be an impossibility. 
When a dispenser, nurse, or patient took up such a bottle 
by mistake sad attempted to pour out s poisonous 
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they would find that it did not flow, but came out drop 
by drop, which assuredly would remind them that they 
had taken the wrong bottle. All that those bottles were 
intended for was to remind the patient and dispenser, and 
furthermore, enforce time for consideration. 



CHEMICAL SOCIETY, December v>. 

Profueor Brodie, F.R.8., Prctident, in the Chair. 

Tna Rev. H. W. Bowditch and Dr. L. Tbudkbum were 
elected FpUowh. 

Mr. J. H. Sims read a paper " On the Latet of Gat 
Abeorption." Regnault had shown that several gases 
which within certain limit* of pressure obeyed Boyle's 
law at one temperature, disobeyed it at another. Roscoe 
and Dittmar had shown that many very soluble rases, 
examined at the temperature o°C. did not obey Dalton's 
law of absorption in proportion to prcasure. The author 
determined to examine some of these gases in order to 
ascertain whether the variations from Dalton's law of 
pressures were persistent at diner out temperatures, or 
whether, like the variations from Boyle's law, they 
existed at one temperature but not at another. The 
solubility of sulphurous acid gas in water was ascertained 
at the temperature of f, ao', 40 3 , and 50° C. From these 
experiments it was concluded that the deviations from 
the law of Dalton which sulphurous acid and water 
exhibit, measured under pressures from*o'03 to a metres 
of mercury, vary according to the temperature at which 
the absorption takes place, and that this (deviation 
becomes leas as the temperature increases, so that while 
below 40° the non-accordance with the law is consider- 
able, above that temperature no variation can be per- 
ceived. The author took an opportunity of exaniiuing 
the vapour-tcusion of sulphurous acid at temperatures 
varying from o' 5 to 15°. llis numbers correspond very 
closely with those subsequently published by Kegnault, 
Experiments on the absorption of ammonia in water were 
also made, and the results obtained were found to 
correspond with those obtained with sulphurous acid. 
Roscoe and Dittmar' s numbers at o° C. were compared 
with numbers obtained by the author at ao°, 40 0 , and 
100 0 . The variations from Dalton's law diminished with 
the increase of temperature, and wero imperceptible at 
100 0 . In both gases tho variations at low temperatures 
arc variation of excess, that is to say, the absorption 
increases moro rapidly than the pressure. 

Dr. Bkncb Jones, F.R.S., read a paper M On Sugar in 
the Urine." His principal conclusions were as follows : — 
Lehniann's process for detecting sugar in the urine by 
extracting the evaporated residue with absolute alcohol, 
and precipitating the sugar therefrom in the form 
of potash sugar, ,by means of alcoholic potash, can 
not be employed when small quantities of sugar aie 
present in large quantities of urine. The process of 
fermentation is stopped by the residue of the urine, by 
much urea, and still more decidedly by oxalate of urea 
Half-a-grain of sugar in water can be detected by the 
alcohol produced, and may be estimated by the carbonic 
acid produced ; but much larger quantities may be 
entirely overlooked in concentrated urine. In decolo- 
rising urine for examination in the polarising saccharo 
meter some sugar is always lost. Animal charcoal 
removes sugar in proportion to the amount of charcoal 
used. This sugar may be recovered by washing with 
boiling water. Two-thirds of the sugar in urine may be 
lost by Robiquet's method of decolorising with basic 
acetate of lead and ammonia. . Fettenkofer's test for 
sugar by means of cholic or glycocholio acid and sulphuric 
acid is the most delicate known. Two-thirds of a milli- 
gramme may be detected in a little distilled water, and 
the presence of a small amount of urinary colouring 



matter docs not affect the reaction. Trommer's test with 
sulphate of copper and potash is capable of discovering 
/ fl th of a per cent, of sugar in urine, but when very small 
quantities of sugar are in solution with muriate of 
ammonia or uree, tho reduction of the oxide is not per- 
ceived. Brucke's alcohol process was not found to be 
satisfactory, but his lead process furnished excellent 
results. The urine is precipitated first with neutral 
acetate of lead, then with basic acetate of lead, and 
lastly with ammonia. The ammoniaoal precipitate 
contains the sugar which is extracted by treating 
the precipitate with oxalic acid, or preferably by sulphu- 
rotted hydrogen. By Brucke's process one-seventh 
of a grain of sugar added to aoo cubic centimetres of 
urine could be detected, and two-thirds of ail the sugar 
added could be recovered. Moreover, tlie sugar is 
obtained free from salts, so that it can be fermented, and free 
from colour so that it may be examined by the saccha- 
rometer. The presence of sugar could be readily ascer- 
tained by this process in 1000 oubic centimetres of urine. 
The sugar separated by Briicke's process from 1000 cubic 
centimetres of the urine of a healthy man was estimated 
by the reduction test to vary from 14 to * * grains, and _ in 
that of another man to vary from a'3 to j o grains. The 
sugar separated from 5000 cubic centimetres of the urine of 
one healthy man gave from 7 to 8 degrees of rotation in the 
saccharometer, and that of another healthy man from 10 
to 11 degrees. The sugar extracted from 1 4-000 cubic 
centimetres of healthy urine yielded by fermentation rt 
grains of carbonic acid, together with a recognisable 
quantity of alcohol. These and other experiments fully 
confirmed Brucke's ^statement s» to the habitual presence 
of sugar in healthy urine. Hence diabetes must be 
regarded as an exaggeration of a healthy state, and not 
as a distinct and peculiar condition of the system. 

Dr. OrrEjiUEiw read a paper " On the Separation of 
Tellurium from Selenium and Sulphur,"— (this will be 
given next week)— also, a paper " On XUro'pruuide of 
Sodium at a He-agent "— (sec page ai). 
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The Boy'* Play booh of Science. Second Edition. By J. 
H. rmmm. The Playbook of Metals. Same Author. 
London : Routledge, Warnc, and Routlcdge, Farringdon 
Street, i860. 

Pnnn vrs there is no public scientific lecturer whose name 
is so familiar to the present and rising generations as that 
of the author of the above named works. His presence at 
the Polytechnic Institution, where most of us have had the 
opportunity of appreciating the animated style of his 
delivery, and the cleverness with which he selected the 
most striking experiments to illustrate his subject, was a 
tower of strength to that establishment, which, by the 
way, deserves a far greater amount of patronage than it 
receives. By him some thousands of the rising generation 
have been first made practically acquainted with the nature 
of an electrical shock, and initiated into the effects which 
a magic lantern on a large scale is capable of producing. 
One of the first among the hundreds of engravings con- 
tained in the " Boy : s Playbook of Science," is an amusing 
representation of the modui operandi by means of which 
certain of the accessories were produced. On one side of 
the screen sits the audience, on the other we see a man 
actively engaged in striking two sheets of metal together ; 
another is hammering a big drum, and a little imp is 
tumbling hoad-over-heels in his eagerness to overtake a 
cannon-ball which is rolling rapidly towards the screen. 
In the same open and undisguised manner many other of 
the experiments which have astonished and delighted 
thousands of youngsters, are revealed, so that they are 
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taught how to produce like effect*. It would, however , 
convey a false idea of the contents of this book, if we 
were to allow it to be inferred that it treat* merely of 
tricks and illusions ; on the contrary, it is full of informa- 
tion on scientific subject* of every kind. The style in 
which they arc treated is as free from technical terms as 
is consistent with a clear exposition of the matter under 
consideration *, and even the most abstruse of them arc 
dealt with in a way to bring them within an ordinary com- 
prehension. The illustrations employed are simple and 
accurate, and the anecdotes which are introduced are well 
chosen. In writing of sound, he mentions a very curious 
fact which, in these days of " mediums," is not without 
interest. He says that there was in Paris a woman who 
could produce musical sounds by means of the muscles 
and tendons of tho thigh, which could be heard distinctly 
from one end of the room to the other. That portion of 
the book which treats of steam, and the construction of 
steam-engines, is especially good ; and he seems to have 
been anxious to do justice to all concerned in the applica- 
tion of this power ; but we cannot help regretting that in 
the list of names, which commences with that of Hero 
of Alexandria, who flourished, as the term is, about 100 
years B.C., he has omitted that of Fapin, who, in. 1707, 
launched his vessel, moved by steam, on the river Fulda, 
in the presence of the Landgrave of Hesse- Cassel, and 
shortly after set out on a voyage to London in it, but was 
stopped by the watermen on one of the German rivers, and 
himself and .his vessel seized. What became of the latter 
it is impossible to say, it is only known that he could not 
recover it. All his hopes seemed to be Bet on reaching 
the port of London in his steamer, and, having been 
disappointed in this, he did not live long after his arrival 
in this country. 1 

In reference to the application of scientific knowledge 
to the affairs of common life he mentions two instances, 
which are too interesting to be passed over in silence. It 
will be remembered that during the war in the Crimea it 
wan of no unfrcquent occurrence for artillerymen to be 
shot while working the guns in the batteries, from their 
eagerness to see the effect of the shell or shot they had 
just sped in the direction of Sebastopol. All remon- 
strances were useless ; they cared less for exposing their 
lives to the fire of the Russian riflemen than for seeing the 
damage they caused the enemy's works. In order that 
they might gratify this propensity without risk, she Rev. 
W. Taylor invented a reflecting spy-glass, which enabled 
them to see this without raising their heads above the 
parapet of the battery. The arrangement of the mirrors is 
fully explained and illustrated in the work before us. The 
same gentleman also invented another form of glass for 
the purpose of enabling the gunner to aim his gun in 
Bafety ; and the value of tho invention was so clearly 
demonstrated to Lord Panmure that he ordered several of 
them to be constructed, but, in consequence of the cessa- 
tion of the war, there was no opportunity of using them. 
The other instance we shall mention refers to the dis- 
covery, by means of a microscope, of the locality where 
a box was emptied of the gold it contained, and its place 
supplied with sand. On the robbery being made known, 
Professor Ehrenberg, of Berlin, requested that specimens 
of the sand, at every station along the railway over which 
the box had travelled, should be forwarded to him. 

hese he examined under tho microscope, and compared 
with that contained in the box, and so arrived at the 
discovery of the station where the substitution had been 
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80 perfect is this book in other respects, that we regret 
to have to mention inaccuracies in the spelling of names, 
and in one instance a total change of name, which ought, 
certainly, not to have appeared in a second edition. 
Thus, Canson is spelt Cansan, Allan is spelt Allen, and 
B. J. Lowe is metamorphosed into E. S. Lane. 

The title of a book is supposed to convey some idea of 
its contents ; therefore when we read " The Playbook of 
Metals," we expect to find a work giving a little informa- 
tion as to tho nature of the metals, and a great deal 
respecting the more striking instances of their application 
to engineering purposes, and so forth ; but we certainly 
do not expect to find it to be a book so complete in all its 
parts, as that which presents itself to notice under this 
title. Commencing with the mineral, coal, it gives an 
account of iU formation, the districts in which it is found, 
and the mode of working it. The appearances presented 
by the coal-bearing strata, are carefully and clearly shown 
by numerous diagrams ; and the mode of boring for its 
discovery is fully explained ; nor does the author fail to 
describe the principal fossils which have been, and ore 
still, commonly found in the beds of this mineral. As 
he has himself descended into a large coal-mine, and 
travelled through it, he is able to give us his own ex- 
perience with respect to the manner in which the opera- 
tions are carried on, and tho circumstances under which 
the hardy miner performs his part in the battle of life. 
With the Lundhill colliery explosion, by which one 
hundred and ninety persons lost their lives, and the still 
more recent Risca colliery explosion, which destroyed one 
hundred and forty- two individuals, fresh in our recollec- 
tion, we should have been glad if the author had turned 
his scientific and mechanical knowledge to account in 
suggesting a light which would be more effectual in the 
prevention of such accidents. The Davy lamp is objected 
to by tho miners on the ground of its giving an insufficient 
light ; and though the improved Davy lamp constructed 
by Simons, is not open to that objection to the same 
extent, yet we cannot agree with Mr. Pepper, that the 
miner cannot remove the wire gauze without throwing 
down the extinguisher over the flame. One of these 
lamps was shown to us when first invented, and this latter 
safeguard was especially dwelt upon ; but it was not 
difficult to sec that a reckless miner— of whom there arc 
only too many — would have no great difficulty in pre- 
venting the extinguisher from acting while he removed 
the gauze to light his pipe, without the overseer of the 
mine being likely to discover it. 

After having disposed of the fuel so essential in the 
preparation of metals, the writer proceeds to give an 
account of the early workers in these substances. The 
principal alchemists of whom records exist are noticed in 
succession, and some very curious extracts from their 
works arc given, the jargon in which they arc written 
being very ingeniously interpreted. The mean* by which 
they performed some of theu most striking experiments, 
the reading of which still astonishes many persons who 
think that, after all, these impostors must have known 
something which we modem chemists do not know, arc 
explained in the simplest manner ; and, on the whole, 
very fair justice is meted out to these worthies of the 
olden time. The extent to which metallurgist* are 
indebted to their labours for information on the subject of 
smelting ore*, and for designs of vessels, such as crucibles 
and so forth, is clearly shown in the quaint engraving* 
copied from ancient MSS., and in the very complete sum- 
mary which accompanies them. It is astonishing to find 
how many of the utensils used in mining age* ago arc 
still retained, almost without altc rai ion. 

The method of separating gold from quarts and other 
substances with which it is associated, as well as of silver 
and the other metals, is described in a clear and popular 
style, as are aUo the various modes of performing an 
assay of the respective ores ; and the information on this, 
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as well as on other points, U brought down to the present 



There are many cautions scattered through the hook, 
which though for the greater part unnecessary to experienced 
metallurgists and chemists, are yet very properly given I 
■when it is considered that it is professedly written for 
beginners, and among these is one founded on an example j 
which may not be without its use to some among our 
readers. " Gold is attacked by mercury, and dissolved in | 
it with considerable rapidity, and the author remembers a 
of vanity reproved in which the mercury contained in 



method of making subnitrate of bismuth (MontptUw 

a neutral nitrate, by 

pouring nitric acid on powdered bismuth. The crystals 
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a mewuiiU trough u»od for certain experiments with gases 
that are soluble in water, formed the corrective agent. A 
young gentleman who had made himself conspicuous as a 
pupil in a chemical class, by wearing a very showy collec- 
tion of jewellery on his person, was induced by the bril- 
liancy and pretty appearance of the quicksilver in the open 
trough, to stir it about with his fingers, on one of which 
was a diamond ring ; no one made any remark, but at the 
end of the discourse a sudden cry was heard, • where' s my 
ring ? ' The dtbrit of this precious ornament remained 
floating and dissolving in its mercurial grave. The 
diamond alone remained perfect, and this, it the author 
remembers properly, the other mischievous pupils recom- 
mended should be nested red-hot in a crucible with some 
nitre, and was either burnt away or lost." The moral of 
this anecdote is that pupils in chemistry should either 
abstain from jewellery altogether, or put it in their 
pockets before entering the laboratory. 

In concluding our notice of " The Playbook of 
Metals," we cannot refrain from complimenting the 
author on the extent and variety of the knowledge he has 
displayed in writing it, and on his industry in searching 
through so many old books for valuable and curious 
information. The inaccuracies in the spelling of names 
which we noticed in the first-mentioned book do not 
occur in this, except in one instance, evidently due to the 
reader, where the name of a historical personage is so 
entirely changed that it would be impossible to recognise 
for whom it was intended but for the circumstance with 
which it is associated. The engravings with which it is 
illustrated are 300 in number, it is stated, and these are 
good and highly interesting, with a few exceptions which 
might as well have been omitted. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Homogenesis of Forces. 
To the Editor of the Cnxmcsi. Naws. 
Six, — Your correspondent, " E. M. T." aska if steel does 
become magnetic when placed in a particular part of the 
solar spectrum ? I would refer him to any good book on 
Magnetism, where he will find an account of Mrs. Somer- 
ville's experiments. 

*' E. M. T." seems to think that I am the originator of 
the theory that all the phenomena of nature are produced 
by gravitation, motion, light, heat, electricity, and 
chemical affinity, and that these six may be produced by 
one of them, which in its turn cannot be produced ; but 
this is quite a mistake : the sole object of my letter being 
to endeavour to prove, that "tf the causation of all the 
phenomena of the universe be referred to one force," (of 
the six above mentioned) «• it must be to gravitation, not 
to matter in motion;" therefore, if he has anything to 
say for or against the theory, he must say it to the pro- 
pounder of it, not to me. — I am, &c. 

George F. Rodwell. 



Chtmical Notices from Foreign Sources. 

I. MINERAL CHEMISTRY. 

Preaaratiaa of aabaltrate af lliesaath.— MM. 

md C. St. Pierre recommend the following 



of this neutral salt are drained, and then washed with a 
mixture of 1 part of acid and 3 of water. They are then 
dissolved in sb small a quantity as possible ; and the 
experiments of the authors have shown that a cubic 
centimetre of water, at So 9 , containing 10 per cent, of 
nitric acid, is stuffieicnt to dissolve 1 gramme of the salt. 
iai parts of water are now sufficient to precipitate a part 
of the crystallim-d nitrate so dissolved. The reaction is 
represented by the following formula :— 

S(Bi 9 0„3NO„ioHO) + Aq - Bi,0,3NO„*(Bi,0„3HO) 
+ 6NOj + a4HO + Aq. 

10 grammes of the crystallised nitrate should yield 6-3 
grammes of the subnitrate, but only two-thirds of this 
quantity are obtained. The rest of the bismuth, which 
remains in the mother liquors in the state of subnitrate, 
and not as oxide, may be precipitated by carbonate of 
ammonia. The salt precipitated by water gives, on analysis, 
16*98 of nitric acid, and 76*8 of oxide of bismuth. That 
precipitated by ammonia contains 80 per cent, of oxide of 
bismuth. The two products differ slightly. The second, 
when too much ammonia has not been used, has an evident 
crystalline texture, a faintly acid taste, and reddens litmus. 
The first is crystallised, and is slightly soluble in water ; 
it reddens litmus strongly and has a decided acid taste. 
The authors add, that all subnitrate of bismuth should be 
rejected which is in the form of an amorphous powder, 
is without taste, and does not act on litmus. M. 
St Pierre recommends that, to free bismuth from arsenic, 
from 2'5 to 5 per cent, zinc should be added, and the 
whole heated strongly for an hour, a piece of charcoal 
being placed in the crucible to prevent the oxidation of tho 
zinc. After this treatment the bismuth will contain neither 
arsenic nor zinc. - , 

Www lit* far Penal phase of Iros. — M. Baceo 
employs persulphate of iron instead of nitric acid in 
Bunsen's battery, and so, it is said, has a constant power 
and no disagreeable smell. {Repertoire de Chimie pure et 
Applifuee, liv. xl p. 354,' i860.) 



Bcactlsat of Soda aail Potash with TV I trie 1 
Hydrochlaric Acid. — Tho chlorides of the alkalies, 
according to Von Baumhauer, arc more easily changed into 
nitrates than the nitrates into chlorides. The reaction of 
equivalents of hydrochloric acid and nitrate cf polish are 
explained by the following formula: — 

5KNO, + 5HCI = 4 KNO, + KC1 + NO.H + aHCI, or 
aKNO. + aHCl = 3KNO. + KC1 + NO.H+3HC1. 

The reactions of equivalents of hydrochloric acid and nitrate 
of soda are as follows :— 

3NaNO,+ 3HCI — aNaNO, + NaCl + NO,H + aHCl. 
The residue of the decomposition is the same when either 
equivalents of hydrochloric acid and nitrate of soda and 
potash, or of nitric acid and chloride of potassium and 
sodium, are taken. The same results happen if a mixture 
of hydrochloric and nitric acids is made to act on equiva- 
lents of potash and soda. When one equivalent of nitric 
acid acts on several equivalents of chloride of potassium 
and sodium, the results obtained are the same : 5 equivalents 
of nitric acid give 4 equivalents of nitrate of potash, and 3 
equivalents of nitric acid give 2 of nitrate of soda. In a 
mixture of chloride of potassium and sodium the former 
is first decomposed by nitric acid, and the latter is not 
acted upon until after the total decomposition of the potash 
salt, {llepertoire de ChimU pure et Appliquie, liv. xi p. 355, 
i860.) fThe entire paper will be found in the *' Verslazen 
en Mededulingen der Koninselzke Akadcmie von Watcn- 
Schappcn," vol. x. p. 26.] 

Preservatlaa of Chloride at Ubm.- After 
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i of chloride of lime from the Craiai Nets, 
▼01. il. p. 1+3, M. Barreswil state* {Rtpettoinde Chinmjmr* 
« Applique*, lnr. ii. p. 350) that he ha* found the chances of 
decomposition much lessened when the chloride haa been 
submitted to great preaaure. So treated, it becomes as 
compact and hard aa a stone, and may be kept a long time, 
perhaps, without undergoing any change. The plan might 
be worth trying when the chloride ia exported. When 
required for um it would be necessary to reduce it to 
powder again, but the author thinks the coat of this extra 
labour would be compensated for by the diminished cost 
of packing. 



It. OK0AN1C 

Crystals of Proteiae fa sae Potato. — Conn has 
observed (Journal fur Praktitcht Chmie, bd. \xxx. s. 119) 
that tho cortical cellules lying immediately under the 
corky envelope of the potato contained only a few starch 
granules, but hare as well iome transparent cubic crystals, 
which exhibit the same reactions as crystals of protcine 
compounds. The cellule* seldom contain more than one 
crystal, which is in general attached to the primordial 
utricle, and is, more or less, enveloped by the liquid pro* 
toplasm. Dilute potash dissolves the crystals, while dilute 
acids transform them into globules, which appear to be 
coagulated. Boiling water does not alter their appearance, 
but coagulates them, and renders them insoluble in 
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Action of* Iodine on farpeniia*. — 1 do not 

find any mention of the consequence of adding iodine* to 
turpentine in chemical works. If it has not been the 
subject of observation, I think that it might be worthy of 
the same. After the lapse of a few seconds from the time 
of adding a piece of iodine to turpentine, a moat violent 
bubbling commences, developing heat sufficient to inflame 
the mixture, except cooled artificially, co-existent with the 
development of heat is a disengagement of white gaseous 
vapour ; the result is, a dark •brown turbid liquid, still 
possessing the property of changing the colour of starched 
paper blue. After the mixture has been allowed to rest 
for a week or more, the liquid becomes perfectly clear, 
having deposited a dark-brown reainoid body capable of 
being melted by heat, but not inflaming readily, not 
soluble in a fresh quantity of turpentine, neither does it 
act upon starch as the solution still does. This solution 
produces a change in a soap liniment not observable when 
a mere solution of iodine is added, causing a beautiful 
white emulsion. The exact nature of the chemical 
change will probably be the formation of hydriodic acid, 
which dissolves in the spirit, together with the disengage- 
ment of carbonic acid, or, on being more fully investigated, 
the decomposition may be more complex.— " 



Although iodide of potassium when pure will endure a 
high temperature without undergoing decomposition, I 
find that when intimately mixed with about equal parts 
of ether, magnesia, silicic acid, baryta or fused boracic 
acid, and raised to a red heat in a crucible, copious fumes 
of iodine are given off, and that, if the contents of the 
crucible be afterwards dissolved in water and filtered 
(which is easy in the case of the magnesia or silicic acid), 
the liquid will contain an iodide of potassium having 
properties different from that of the ordinary iodide. The 
heat, I may as well mention, should be continued as long 
as any scent of iodine is given off, otherwise the decom- 
position will not be complete. This iodide differs chiefly 
from the ordinary iodide in the amount of precipitate 
" by acetate of lead being lea* owing to the 



smaller quantity of iodine contained in it ; 
being leas easily crystallised. Bromide of 
appears to undergo a similar decomposition under similar 
circumstances, as, when mixed with the above-mentioned 
substance*, and subjected to heat, fume* of bromine are 
distinctly visible ) but I have not as yet either separated 
the salt or examined it.— Birhabj) P iff a an. 



Ctaesalcal Society — The next mm ing of this Society 
will take place on Thursday, January 17, at 8 p.m., when 
there wiH be pnyaa rc*A «'On the Analysis of the Saline 
Water of Purton, near Swindon, North rVtfts," by Dr. 
Noad.F.R.S., and " On the Electrolytic Test for Arsenic," 
by Professor Bloxam. 

__■ ■ 1 -• 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*„• In publishing letters from cur Correspondents we do nut thereby 
adopt the view* of the writers. Our intention to give both Sfde* of s 
will frequently oblige us to publish opinions with which wt 



paction wil! 



•»* all Bttkorinl Commun iraf io?t« are to be addressed to Mr. Caooxa* 

and A<lnrti*emmtt and Burin*** Qnnmnnication* to tho Piiujuheji*, 
QsatTW, Jfca* A Co., at the Office, 10, Stationers' Hall 
London, B.C. 



1 of methyl is to be met with In the 
tho name of Wffitcrgrocii oil ( jll of 
- be obtained in the pore sUto by 
on which distils at «f 5 Fahr. 



/. WrigM.— Dragon '■ Blood la a gum which can be obtained at an/ 
largo drug warehouse in London. Ton might perhaps experience 
difficulty in obtaining it In the country. Wo do not know it* krwe»t 
market price at present, a abort time ago it fetched from Aft to £14 
per cwt. according to quality. 

A DrufoU*.~(t\ (»\ (iX m our next. (4). Bertbetot's "Chhnie 
Organlque," reviewed in our last. The number can bo obtained of Mr. 

Nutt, 170, Strand. It Is in two large volume* and cost* £1. ({). The 
discount varies with every house you go to. Oertllng, of Store Street, 
Bedford Square, is the best person to apply to for accurate weight* 
Either grains or grammes may be used. We prefer the former. The 
reduction of one Into the other U coolly effected. 

/ C. ft— (>X Salicylate of oxide < 
fn commerce under t 

*roc*mbmi). It may be obtained in the mire 
rectification, collecting that portion which distils at 4} f* Pah 

F. M— To clean iron, Immerse tho plate in dilute sulphuric add for 
four or five minutes, then well scour with bran and water; transfer to 
a mixture of dilute sulphuric and hyilrocblorie.aolda, clean Again with 
bran, and transfer to lime-water until required for use. This Is the 
plan adopted by the tin plato maker*. 

Critf n a — For aeveral good receipt* I 

and paatc, ace Boasley'a " Druggists' 1 
J'4. !>f- London: S. Churchill. 

L. T. writes to ask If It U i>oaeibie for a pereom of two or threo-snd- 
twonty, by a change of country or diet, to increase in stature. The 
only increase would bo in brca.lt 1: . 

A. B. /".—Wo have scarcely yot decided whether to report them or 
not. 

Boot* Ktctivtrl.—" London Medical Practice ; Its 81ns and Short - 
London : Simpkin, Marshal! and Co. "On Coal Gas." by- 
London : Van Voorst. Brakhwaitc'a " Hall - 
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THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 
Now ready, price Od., by post 7d. 

A TABLE (reprinted from the Chemical 
and Revised by the Author.) showing tho 



News, 

- Important 

Articles of POOD or PRINK, and tho Substances employed for 
Adulterating them. Especially suitable for Museums, Schools, 
Mechanics' and other Institutions, aa well aa for Private Reference. 
Chkkicax Naws Office, 10, Stationers' Hall Court, London. 



THE ORIGINAL "DR. STEERS' OPODELDOC" 
26s. per dozen, usual Discount— Showcards. 
We feel it incumbent upon ui to warn the Trade against buying 
an article purporting to be the genuine, and which U sold at lower 
price. The original has " F. NEWBERY, No. 4$, St. Paul's 
Churchyard," on the Government Stamp. 

(Signed) 

FRANCIS NEWBERY sad SONS. 
AD. 1746. 
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THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD ACT. 

In another page will bo found the Report of Dr. Lctheby 
with respect to the working of the Adulteration of Food 
Act in the City. The number of applications which he 
has received, in his capacity of Public Analyst, to 
analyse articles of food has been only four, and of these 
four articles three were adulterated, — one specimen of 
bread being particularly bad, containing at most only 50 
per cent, of wheaten flour. We are not told that any 
action was taken on his certificate, and the offending 1 
baker may still be manufacturing bread of a like quality. 
Tho only other sample of bread analysed is certified by 
the Doctor to be of pure wheaten flour. In both cases 
the names of the bakers are given. Now, we have no 
sort of objection to this, so far as regards the fraudulent 
one ; but wo would suggest that this practice is not 
advisable in the case of the supposed honest one, in the 
present state of tho law, since it gives facilities to the 
rogue to obtain a certificate from an eminent analyst, to 
the effect that the goods he vends are genuine, whereas 
they may be the veriest trash in reality. All that is 
necessary to enable a man to obtain such a certificate is 
to place half-a-sovereign in a friend's hand, to request 
him to purchase a loaf, or a pound of coffee, or any tiling 
else, at his ihop, and take it to a Public Analyst to be 
analysed. Of courso this specimen will bo genuine, 
and the party, at the small cost of half-a-guinea, will 
havo the satisfaction of seeing his name and address 
published in all, or most of the newspapers, as a vendor 
of genuine and unadulterated articles of food. Some 
may urge that it is iu the interest of the public, and 
onlv just to the honest trader that his name should be 
published, if it were only to encourage others. To the 
latter argument we hnvc only to reply, that wo do not 
sec tho necessity for rewarding a man simply because he 
is not a rascal, every man being expected to do his duty 
as a matter of course. As regards the public, what we 
have already said with respect to the mnnner in which 
huch a certificate can be obtained settles their interest 
in the matter. Of course, supposing the sample to be 
bought by a trusty official, it would be a very different 
matter. A certificate of genuineness would, in that case, 
bo a voucher to bo relied upon, aud it would be a benefit 
to the public to make known the place where bread 
could bo purchased which was not a compound of bad 
wbeatcn Hour, rice, and alum, combined with 44 per 
cen^t. of water. To publish the names and addresses of 
tradesmen, however, of whom the analyst knows nothing 
beyond the fact that a person brings him samples of 
food bought at their respective shops, and which he finds 
to be Wcnuinc, can only result in tho public being misled, 
if they do not think of the manner in which it was 
brouAht about, which the generality arc pretty certain 
1: .t f<S do. 

W< 1 have no sort of doubt that whatever the Act is 
capab lc of accomplishing Dr. Lethcby will make it 
accon iplish, but thb will be very little indeed. 'J he 



more conscientiously he labours, the more conspicuous 
will its weakness and inefficiency become. Timorous in 
its character, it betrays a fear of the trading-classes 
which we firmly believe to be unnecessary ; for we do 
not think that anything like a majority of the shop- 
keepers sell adulterated goods, and only those who do 
would object to an Act which would really protect the 
public, and, at the same time, be beneficial to all honest 
tradesmen. We pointed out many of its' weak points 
when it was in its embryo state, but it was said that 
there was no hope of getting anything stronger through 
the present House of Commons. We trust, however, 
that an attempt will be made during the next Session to 
put some vitality into it, — an attempt which would have 
the better chance of success now that Dr. Letheby has 
demonstrated that the Revenue is robbed, by adultera- 
tion in one article alone, to the extent of about £100,000 
annually. 



SCIENTIFIC AND ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 

On the Polyatomic Derivatives of Ammonia, 
by A. W. Hofmakn, Ph.D., F.Jt.S. 

(CWinwW /row pagt 19.) 

That the radical 0,H 4 Br may, with justice, be con 
sidcred as monobrominated ethyl is fully proved by tho 
two following facts: — First, when tnethylphosphine 
is submitted to tho action of brominated bromide of 
ethyl obtuiucd by the action of bromine at a high tem- 
perature on bromide of ethyl, a brominated compound, 
absolutely identical with the one produced by the action 
of di bromide of ethylene on triethylphosphine, is 
formed. Secondly, when the bromethylatcd bromide is 
submitted to the action of hydrogen in the nascent 
state, the bromide of tricthylphosphonium is obtained 
with all its properties,— 

[(t^H.BrX^H^PJBr * H, = HBr + [(C.HJ^lBr. 
The following series is thus established :— 

Bromide of tetrethvlphosphoniuxn, 

[(G a II t H)(G 1 li 1 ),P]Br ; 
Bromide of chlorcthyl-tricthylphosphonium, 

[(C 1 H 1 Cl)(G»HJ I P]Br; 
Bromide of bromethyl-triethylphosphonium, 

[(^H 4 Br)(^H 4 ) s P]Br; 

Bromide of oxethvl-triethylphosphoniura, 
[^II,UO){G,H 4 ),P]Br. 

When the bromide of bromethyl-triethylphosphonium 
is acted upon by triethylphosphine, the two substances 
combine, and give rise to the formation of the same 
diphosphonium salt which is produced directly by tho 
action of dibromide of ethylene on triethylphosphine,— 
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t(e J H 1 Br)(^n 4 ) 3 r]Br+ (o 3 n s ) 3 p= 

r H,) iw^J * 

for triethyi 



If ammonia be substituted 
dibromide of othylene-triethyl 
duccd, — 



hosphine, 
n is pro- 



Br : 



milfir) (C,H^P]Br + H } N-[( W WjjJ Jp* 

Again, the ammonia may be replaced by any primary, 
aecondarj', or tertiary monamine, when other more or 
less complicated bodies are obtained. Instead of mon- 
amines, monorsines may be employed ; in this case, phos- 
pharsonium-compounds, containing at the some time 
both phosphorus and arsenic, are formed. Amongst 
others, the author has studied the following com- 
pounds : — 

Dibromide of ethylene-trimethyl-triethyl-diphosphonium, 

Dibromide of ethylene-trimethyl-thxiethyl-phosphammo* 

ilium,' 

Dibromide of ethylene- meth yl -triethyl-phosphammonium, 

[(^lG S H&]" Br - 
Dibromide of ethylene-tetrethyl-phosphammonium, 

Dibromide of ethylcne-pentethyl-phosphammonium, 

Dibromide of ethvlene-hexethvl-diarBonium, 

Dibromide of ethylene-hexcthyl-phospharsomum, 
[(^H.J-^U^fBr,; 
Dibromide of ethylene-hexcthyl-arsammonium, 



Br,. 



said with regard to the bromethvl" 
the phosphorus series, applies with 



What has been 
ated bromide of tne phospnorus series, applies witn 
equal force to the corresponding salts in the arsenic and 
nitrogen groups. 

A roonatomic ammonium-salt may therefore be con- 
verted into a diatomic salt by introducing into the former 
a chlorinated or brominated radical, the chlorine or 
bromine of which presents a point of attack for another 
molecule of ammonia, the fixation of the ammonia giving 
rise to the formation of a diammonium-compound. On 
this principle it is evident that by the introduction of 
several molecules of chlorine or bromine into the 
monammonium, several equivalents of ammonia may be 
associated to form a very extended scries of poly ammo- 
nium compounds. 

The introduction of chlorine and bromine may be 
conceived to tako place in two different ways. In the 
first place, one equivalent of hydrogen in the ammonium 
■alt may be replaced by organic radicals,— ethyl, for 
instance, in which two, three, four, or five equivalents 
of bromine arc substituted for the hydrogen. On sub- 
mitting these bodies to the action of ammonia, two, 
three, four, or fire equivalents of the Utter mav bo fixed, 




di-, tri-, tetra-, penta-, and hex-ammonium salts being 
formed in tliis manner. 

(CHjBr^'HjNl'Br + 2 H,N- 
{G;U s Br 3 )'II,NrBr+ 3lI,N= 
L (^U BrjUjNT Br + 4H,N— 
:(G, Br s )'H J N]'Br+$H 1 N~ 

Again, the accumulation of the bromino equivalents 
might be accomplished in a different manner. Several 
of the equivalents of hydrogen in the monammonium salt 
might be replaced by a monobrominated organic radical, 
— monobrominatcd ethyl for instunco : under the influ- 
ence of ammonia, these compounds also would be 
formed into a series of polyatomic salts. 



G. 2 H t Br)jH«N 
GjHiBrkH N 
VjH»Br) 4 N 



Br + aH,N-r(^H l ),"H H N,1"' Br„ 

Br t , 
Br s . 



Br+ 3 H s N=[(t:. J H,)/ , H,oN ' 
Br + 4H 1 X-[(<^H,) I "H 1 ,N 4 ]' 



The author has already obtained a series of tri- 
animonium-compounds, of which the most interesting w 
dicthylcnctrianune. 



On the Separation of Tellurium fr om Selenium ati<l 
Sulphur, by A. Oppenheim, Ph.D. 

No difficulty occurs in separating tellurium from sulphur. 
In fact, although they are frequently, in nature, found 
together, combined with bismuth, they are not iaomor- 
phous, and, although there is a simple relation between 
their combining numbers, there arc but few analogies be- 
tween thcircompounds, none of which are found to crystal- 
lise in the same system. On the other hand, certain 
compounds of tellurium withchlorine, iodinc.and bromine 
are quite similar to the analogous compounds of antimony ; 
both tellurium and antimony crystallise in the same 
system, and antimony precipitates tellurium from a 
solution of tellurous acid in hydrochloric acid, while 
tellurium again precipitates antimony from its per- 
chloride. The combinations of tellurium with antimony 
and with arsenic have the appearance of alloys, and 
differ in their properties entirely from sulphurets. The 
diversity of tellurium and antimony is also demonstrated 
by the existence of fully crystallised double sulphureti 
of tellurium with alkalies ; while, on the other hand, 
tellurium is not capable of replacing sulphur in sulphur 
salts. In a word, the analogies between sulphur and 
tellurium would, perhaps, not have been considered 
obvious, did not selenium form a connecting-link between 
the two, offering, in many respects, great similarities 
with the former, and, in other respects, with the latUr 
element. Both selenium and tellurium are precipitate! 
from tellurous and selcnious acids, by means of sW- 
phurous acid, protochloride of tin, metallic tin, 
several other metals. The difficulties arising in 
separation of tellurium, selenium, and sulphur cons! 
therefore, in the analogies between tellurium 
selenium and between sulphuric and selcnic acids, 
usual way of separating selenium from telluriu 
based upon the insolubility of seleniate of barytes 
the difficulties in preparing selenio and telluric 
and the slight solubility of the tclluratc of barytes 
this process a very tedious one. A mixture of sell 
and sulphurate of barytes are sometimes &epara 
reducing tho former in a current of hydrogen a: 
solving the sclenido in hydrochloric acid, 
time ago, to found an easier method of " 
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these elements, based upon the different way in which 
they are acted apoo by cyanide of potassium. 1 Sulphur 
is dissolved when fused with thia compound and not 
precipitated by hydrochloric acid. Selenium—as Mr. 
Crookes was the first to obserre— is likewise dissolved 
and precipitated as such by any acid. Tellurium does 
not only not form a tellurocyauide when fused with 
cyanide of potassium, but takes the place of the cyanogen 
therein, forming telluride of potassium, which dissolves 
in water, with a purple colour, and is speedily decom- 
posed, by the action of the air, into potash and metallic 
tellurium. This process, however, is imperfect, on 
account of a slight loss, which was first ascribed to the 
volatility of the elements at the temperature employed. 
The loss, however, occurs chiefly on the side of tellurium, 
which, of the three elements, is the least volatilous; 
and lately, while repeating the experiments, I observed 
that it was owing principally to part of the tellurium 
being oxidised and dissolved as telluriate of potash. It 
also became evident that, instead of melting the elements 
with cyanido of potassium, it sufficed to digest them 
with a solution of the salt. Sulphur and selenium are 
thus completely dissolved. A small proportion of tel- 
lurium forms tellurite of potash, and the rest remains in 
the metallic state. The separation of the elements was, 
therefore, conducted in the following manner: — A 
mixture of them, reduced to a fine powder, was boiled 
with a solution of cyanide of potassium in a water-bath 
lor about eight hours. Tellurium was then collected on 
a filter. Selenium was precipitated in the filtrate by 
means of hydrochloric acid, and the second filtrate was 
mixed with some sulphite of soda, heated, and allowed 
to stand for twenty- four hours. The portion of tellurium 
which had been dissolved as tellurite of potash was thus 
completely precipitated. It was then added to the other 
]>ortion collected on the filter, dried in the water-bath, 
and weighed. Selenium was determined in a similar 
manner, whilst the quantity of sulphur present was 
indicated by the difference in weight between the 
quantities employed and obtained anew. In this manner 
results of sufficient exactitude were arrived at, as for 
instance : — 

arm*. 
Employed. 

Tellurium . 1-190 

Selenium . 0-170 . 
Sulphur .0*128 . 

The may be employed for separating 

selc-mum from melals not soluble in cyanide of potos- 
num. But if iron, copper, or other metals are present, 
which form soluble compounds with the re-agent, partly 

Srecipitatcd by hydrochloric acid, it is necessary to 
issolvc the mixture of the elements in acids, and to add 
a quantity of sulphurot of ammonium, sufficient to 
dissolve the selenium and tellurium. They must then 
be precipitated from this solution as sulphurets, and 
treated with cyanide of potassium, after the manner 
described. When sulphuret of selenium is acted upon 
by cyanide of potassium, the selenium is first dissolved, 
"id a residue of sulphur remains behind, which 
^appears hut slowly. The red modification of selenium 
a dissolved more easily than tho black. Selenious acid 
«nnot be reduced by being boiled with cyanide of 
potassium. 



Gnus. Gnu*. 

Obtained. Cakulnteil. 



1-188 



as Tellurium . i - i7*i 
TellurouB acid o-oi6$ 
. 0-171 

, . . — • 0*119 



On the Production of Ethylamine by Reactions of the 

Qxy-etkers* by M. Caret Lea. 
While engaged in making a aeries of experiments on 
this subject I met with the paper of Juncadella (R> p- 
d« Chimie pure, L i. p. 173) and the observations of 
De Clermont {Ibid. p. 174.) on the same subject Find- 
ing that the subject had less novelty than I supposed, I 
merely offer here one or two of the reaulw which I have 
obtained. 

Nitrate of ethyl, C,H,0, NO,, heated in sealed tubes 

with chloride of mercurammonium ^ j N CI for many 

hours in the water-bath, did not appear to react upon 
it. Kept for some time in a boiling saturated solution 
of chloride of calcium the tubes, although extremely 
thick green -glass combustion-tube of small calibre was 
used, exploded with great violence, shattering the vessel 
in which they were contained, although they had been 
wrupped in strong cloth. 
Nitrate of ethyl, heated in a sealed tube with chloride 

of zincammonium ^ J N CI in tho water-bath, docs not 

appear to act upon it. 

Nitrate of ethyl, heated in the water-bath in a sealed 
tube with carbamate of ammonia NII.O, NHtCO, dis- 
solves the salt. On cooling, radiated crystals form. The 
contents of the tube evaporated to dryness with excess 
of chlorhydric acid, and then exhausted with ether, to 
which a few drops of strong alcohol have been added, 
yicldod a solution which gave a chamois-coloured preci- 
pitate with bichloride of platinum, consisting of chloro- 
platinato of ethylamiue. 

•1185 g m - substance gave -0465 metallic platinum 
corresponding to 39*15 per cent ; theory requires 39*19. 

The product was but Small. Probably portions re- 
mained undissolved by the ether. No doubt portions of 
di- and tri-ethylamine are also formed in the above re- 
action, in tho same manner as in those of the halogen 
ethers with ammonia. 



An Account of Outj't Hospital Well, by 
William Odlino, M.B., F.R.S. 
Is 1858, it was determined to sink a doep well at Guy's 
Hospital, which should yield a quantity of excellent 
water, sufficient to supply the entire wants of tho insti- 
tution. Tho well, with its appurtenances, was planned 
and constructed by Mr. II. W. Mylne, C.E., F.R.S. It 
was commenced in the winter of 1 8 58, and completed in 
the summer of the following year. Its total depth from 
tho surface of the yard is 197 1 feet ; its depth down to 
the chalk, 197 feet; and, consequently, its depth into 
tho chalk, loofj feet. The level of the yard is two feet 
above Trinity high-water mark. The following table 
gives an enumeration of the principal strata gone 
through, with their respective thicknesses, in feet : — 

Foot. 

Made ground ...... 11 

Peat * 

Gravel a* 

London clay 63 

Red and vcllow mottled clay ... 14 

Blue shelly clay 7 

Red mottled clay . . J . . 10 
8and and clay, with pebbles . 15 

Gray sand 44. .often 

Chalk . ioo"«W«tantly 
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The water supplied by the well is bright and colour- 
less to the eye, brisk and pleasant to the taste, and has a 
marked alkaline reaction to test-paper. Its tempera- 
ture, when fresh from the well, was found to be 54 0 , 
that of the atmosphere being 65-5 0 F. When boiled, 
the water becomes slightly turbid, from the deposition 
of the carbonates of lime and magnesia, which the excess 
of carbonic acid, driven off by- ebullition, formerly held 
in solution. When boiled down to half its bulk, the 
clear water filtered from the deposit docs not afford any 
evidence of the presence of either lime or magnesia. It 
has still, however, a strong alkaline reaction, from the 
carbonate of soda which it contains. This filtered water, 
when slowly evaporated, yields a white, saline residue, 
in which crystals of chloride of sodium and sulphate and 
carbonate of soda may be readily distinguished by micro- 
scopic examination. The residue left by the evaporation 
of the water to dryness undergoes, when heated to 
redness, a slight charring, from the presence of a small 
proportion of organic matter, but does not evolve any 
ammoniacal vapour recognisable by delicate test-paper. 
In addition to the constituents already mentioned, the 
water was found to contain some potash-salt, minute 
quantities of phosphoric acid, iron, and alumina, and a 
scarcely-perceptible trace of nitric acid, bat no ammonia. 
The specific gravity of the water at 6o° F. is 100077. 
Its total solid contents amount to 5 1 -69 grains per gallon. 
This residue is composed of the following constituents, 
in the quantities indicated :— 

Grain* 

SepwmU Constituent*. oSSon. 

Chlorine 9*75 

Sulphuric acid 9*24 

Carbonic acid 6*90 

Silicic acid ...... 079 



Lime 
Magnc 

Soda ..... 

Sodium 

Potash 

Phosphate of iron and alumina 
Organic matter 



»'47 
lij 

13-87 
6-31 
066 
005 
o-94 



Total by summation . . .51-14 
Total by direct experiment . 51-69 

A sufficient amount of sodium to combine with the 
whole of tho chlorine was calculated as sodium, the 
remainder as soda. Tho phosphate of iron and alumina 
was determined as follows : — A portion of the water was 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue, after ignition at 
a low red heat to destroy the organic matter, treated 
with an excess of hydrochloric acid. This was expelled 
by evaporation, and the dried residue heated to about 
250°, to separate the silica. The resulting mass was 
then treated with strong hydrochloric acid, and dissolved 
in hot water. A few drops of nitro-muriatic acid were 
next added to oxidise the iron, after which the solution 
was filtered. Tho filtrate was precipitated with a slight 
excess of ammonia, and the wholo gently heated. Alter 
standing for a night, the pale ochrey precipitate was 
col lecteu on a filter, washed, dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, reprecipitated by ammonia, collected on a filter, 
washed, dried, ignited, and weighed. The ignited mass 
was then treated with a little carbonate of soda, to render 
: / soluble, and dissolved in hydrochloric acid. Phos- 
instat acid, alumina, and scsquioxidc of iron were 
of bred in the resulting solution. There was more than 
mittitnt iron and alumina present to carry down the 
throe of the phosphoric acid. The organic matter was 



estimated by evaporating a portion of the water to 
dryness at »so u , then igniting the residue for some time 
at a low red heat, moistening it with water, treating the 
moist mass with carbonic acid for several hours, and 
then again drying at 250°. After this restoration of the 
carbonic acid, driven off from tho lime and magnesia, 
the loss on ignition was considered to be organic matter. 
This method of determination, introduced by Dr. Clark, 
though not rigidly accurate, is, I believe, the best at 
present known. The other estimations were made in 
the usual manner, and do not call for any remark. 

In the evaporated residue, the acid and basic 
tuents of tho water seem to be combined with 
another, somewhat in the 



Grain* 
Gallon. 

Chloride of sodium .... 16-05 

Carbonate of soda 12-36 

Sulphate of soda 15*21 

Sulphate of potash 1-33 

Carbonate of lime 2 62 

Carbonate of magnesia . -2-37 
Silica . . . . . . . 0.79 

Phosphate of iron and alumina 0-05 
Organic matter ..... °'94 

Total residue .... 51-7* 

It is observable, however, that the mode in which the 
different constituents arc combined in the residue afford? 
no information as to the modo in which they are com- 
bined in tho water itself. It appears probable, indeed, 
that, in the water, every acid is united with every base, 
so as to form the greatest possible number of salts, the 
amount of each different salt formed being dependent 
conjointly upon the relative masses and affinities of its 
constituents. Even the arruii<jcment of the different 
constituents of the residue, to form definite salts, is, to 
some extent, a conventional affair. Thus, in the above 
statement of results, the silica is placed apart, in 
accordance with ordinary custom. It was ascertained, 
however, that in the dried residue of the water, and 
still more in the considerably evaporated water, a portion 
of the silica existed in the state of silicate of soda, and, 
doubtless, the silica in the natural water was also present 
in that form. The magnesia, again, is set down ns a 
mono-carbonate ; whereas, neither in tho water nor the 
residue does it really exist in that Btate, but in the 
former as bicarbonate, and in tho latter as three-fourths 
carbonate. The water is but sparingly aerated. The 
total quantity of carbonic acid in a gallon was found to 
be, as a mean of two concordant determinations, 13-98 
grains. Deducting the 6-90 grains of fixed carbonic 
acid, we have an excess of 7*08 grains, or just sufficient 
to convert the neutral carbonates into tho state of bicar- 
bonate*, so that practically the water contains no free 
carbonic acid. There were also present in a gallon of 
tho water 5-49 cubic inches of nitrogen, and 0 91 cubic 
inches of oxygen gas, measured at mean temperature 
and pressure. The low ratio of the oxygen to the 
nitrogen is probably due to a portion of the originally- 
dissolved oxygen having been expended in oxidation, 
during the percolation of tho water through the earth. 
The water of which the above-described analysis was 
made was taken from the well on May 16th, i860. 
Another sample was taken on July 23rd, i860. The 
total residue in this second sample was found to be, as a 
mean of two experiments, 50-84 grains, 1 including 0-7 

» Dr. Taylor 
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irrain of combustiblo matter. In the interval between 
the taking of the samples there had been more than 
7\ inches of rainfall, which may possibly have bad to 
do with the slight diminution in the amount of solid 
contents yielded by tho water. . 

In the following tabic, the analytical results obtained 
with Guy's Hospital water are compared with those 
obtained with some other deep-well waters in London, 
to which allusion is about to be made : — 

ConrtHuents. i. n. in. v - . 

Chloride of sodium 16&5 117 »9°4 >°S3 »3'9* »f30 
Carbonate of soda . 11-36 "'17 8" 6 3 ,0 9 l 6 "73 

Sulphate of soda . 15 a* *4*5 * 01 7 '3 '4 ,0 /S »5°9 
Sulphate of potash 133 — >33 — *' 10 ''f 
Carbonate of lime . v6» 618 V74 3'5° 4'H S'39 
Carbtc. of magnesia 2-37 108 107 rjo »'9 ! 3»° 
Silica . . • 0-79 044 0-40 0-50 070 000 
Phosphate of iron ) 

and alumina • 0-05 043 097 [traces traces traces 
Organic matter . 0 94 — 0 66 > 

Total grs. per gnlln. 5' 7* 5°*° $*M 37*> 45 4' 47'»3 
No. I. is mv analysis of Guy's Hospital water. 
No. 11. is Mr. Graham's analysis of the water from 
Messrs. Combe and IVlaficld's well in Long Acre In 
his analysis, the phosphoric acid was considered to be in 
combination with both iron and lime; so that the 043 
grain, in the table, should be set down to phosphate ot 
iron and lime, instead of to phosphate of iron and 

alumina. .... ..... 

No in. is Mr. Dugald Campbell s analysis of the water 
of tho Orange Street well, from which tho fountains in 
Trafalgar Square are supplied. I have made a trifling 
alteration in the arrangement of his results, so as to 
make them comparablo with my own. 

No. iv. is Mr. Brundc's analysis of the water of the 

Mint. , 
No. v. is niv analysis of tho chalk spring water, and 
No. vi. my analysis of the sand spring water, from a 

deep well at Mr. Burnett's Distillery, in Vauxhall. 

(To bo continued.) 
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On the Alloy* of Copper and Zinc, 
bif Frank H. Storkr. 

(Cbntinutd from )x>fft 14.) 

This alloy readily admits of being rolled, either hot 
or cold, and may be subjected to tho operations of 

1 «m4Kmi» JarMiiiAnf wVitIa ftllnvfl 
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hammeriug or drawing without detriment, while alloys 
containing only a few per cent, more copper can be 
rolled hot only when the sheets arc raised to a very 
liigh temperature. Even then it is exceedingly difficult 
to obtain thin sheets without cracking their edges. 

On the other hand, alloys containing somewhat less 
than 60 per cent, of copper cannot well be rolled hot, 
since, when the ingots arc heated, the exterior — espe- 
cially at tho corners — is liable to become pasty before 
the centre is soft enough to admit of being rolled. 

In the preparation of tho alloy of 60 per cent, of 
copper, now so extensively used for sheathing vessels, 
under the name of Muntx s sheathing or yellow-metal, 

also known as malleable brass,— it is the custom of 

founders to reserve a portion of tho rinc which has been 



weighed out for a charge, until tho alloy in their pots 
or-furnaco has become sufficiently hot;' the last portions 
of zinc are then added in small pieces, a sample of the 
alloy being tested after each such addition. This is done 
by dipping out a small portion of the melted mass and 
pouring it into a mould ; a little ingot, five or Bix inches 
long by an inch or less in thickness, is thus obtained, 
which, after cooling, is broken on an anvil, and its 
fracture observed. If this does not exhibit a smooth 
and homogeneous surface, more zinc is added to tho 
allov. Tho accuracy with which an experienced workman 
can'thus obtain the desired allov is truly astonishing, 
the more especially sinco this homogeneous alloy is 
confined within very narrow limits. 

It is stated by founders that the alloy of 60 per cent, 
of copper and 40 per cent, of ziuc will present almost 
precisely tho same homogeneity of fracture, whether tho 
test ingot prepared from it be cooled slowly, by exposure 
to the air, or rapidly, by plunging it into cold water, 
whilo alloys containing cither more or less than 60 per 
cent, of copper are liable to assume different structures, 
according as they aro cooled with greater or less 
rapidity. Two ingots are, therefore, sometimes cast ou 
each trial of tho alloy, one of which is cooled in water 
and the other in air, for comparison. This double test 
is, however, deemed superfluous by skilful workmen. 

I may remark, in tins connection, that I have repeat- 
edly obtaiued crystals, by the method of partial cooling, 
from portions of melted yellow-metal taken from tho 
founder's pots at tho moment it had afforded them a 
satisfactory test. These crystals are in no wise different 
from those obtained by myself from alloys of almost 
I identical composition. 

Although, as has been stated, the tendency to form 
fibres seems to have ceased at tho alloy containing 60 
per cent, of copper, I cannot but think that tho limit of 
its influcnco is less clearly defined than the "test" of 
yellow-metal founders would seem to indicate. In the 
circumstances under which this test is applied, it is 
doubtless true that no fibres aro formed; but it is a 
matter of experience with manufacturers of yellow- 
mctal, that the texture of tho largo ingots from which 
the sheets of sheathing are rolled is no longer so homo- 
geneous as that of the small test ingot ; they affirm also 
that this texture may vary greatly, according to the 
conditions in which the ingot is allowed to cool. It is 
evident, therefore, that during the processes of hot and 
cold rolling, and of annealing, to which the alloy is 
subsequently subjected, its texture may undergo various 
changes ; while it is certain that the comparative dura- 
bility of the sheathing, when exposed to the action of 
sea-water, must in great measure depend upon its 
relative compactness. If it be open and porous, as 
would bo the caso if a trace of the fibrous structure were 
present, it is clear that the sheathing would soon bo 
destroyed,— not only because the salt water would como 
in contact with its interior portions, but also sinco tho 
individual crystalline fibres of tho alloy would, doubtless, 
resist its action more completely than tho amorphous 
matter attached to them or contained in their interstices ; 
from this a galvanic action would be produced, which 
could not fail to promote the corrosion of tho alloy. 



• Tho temixraturc to which the alloy U brought before pouring 
Ih considered to bo n point of much Imjiortaucc by founder*. In their 
opinion, s Tory inrorfor alloy would bo formed if it were not iicaUPl 
much more strongly than would be necessary t»> maintain it In the 
linuid *«»te. Cotmtfiro Bolley. /«r AVslniM rfrr Moltn<l>irtige»tcMn/le<* 
H,\ A**, rh «. IW„... xcv. jo*. Tbl» wibjfcl » e *^*>£y 

coiinucted with the pbtnomoon of teni|»cxiD{f awenow in 
pert of thin memoir. 
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The Adulteration of Food Act in the City. 



One of the most common complaints against yellow- 
metal arises from a tendency which some specimens of 
it exhibit to become so friable, after an exposure of 
longer or shorter duration to sea-water, that the sheets 
may readily be broken in pieces, sometimes even 
between the fingers. Attention has recently been called 
to this subject by Bobierre (Theses presentees 4 la 
Faculte des Sciences de Paris. These de Physique : 
Des Phenom^nes flectro-chimiqucs qui caracterisent 
l'Alteration, a la Mer, des AUiages employes pour doubler 
les Navirca," p. St. Nantes: Imp. Busscuil. 1858,) 
who would refer such cases more particularly to chemical 
conditions depending, as he thinks, upon the too great 
proportion of zinc which is used in the preparation of 
the alloy, yellow-metal, as well as to the changes of 
composition produced by hot-rolling. 

I cannot agree with this conclusion. In my own 
opinion, the other alternative which Bobierre has 
suggested, namely, peculiar arrangement of the molecules 
of which the alloy is composed, furnishes the true expla- 
nation of the difficulty. It is, however, possible that at 
times, when the temperature of the rovcrbcratory, in 
which the alloy is heated before passing to the rollers, 
is not properly regulated, zinc may be burned off from 
the exterior portions of the sheet, and that the alloy, 
richer in copper, which would thus be formed, mar sub- 
sequently be pressed into the body of the sheet during 
the operation of rolling. An alloy destitute of homo- 

Eeneity would result from this treatment, which could 
ardly be durable in any event. Instances of this sort 
must nevertheless be rare, for no part of the process is 
watched by the manufacturers more scrupulously than 
this. 

It must also be borne in mind, that, of the enormous 
quantity of yd low-metal which is now used by the 
merchant vessels of Great Britain and of this country, 
— all of which is composed of 60 parts of copper and 
40 parts of zinc, and rolled hot,— only a comparatively 
small portion passes into the friable condition to which 
I have alluded. 

In most cases the alteration which the sheathing 
undergoes is gradual and regular, and the portion which- 
remains after the wear of several years is still malleable. 
Indeed, the absolute amount of sheathing which becomes 
friable is entirely out of proportion with the annoyance 
to which it subjects ship-owners for it rarely happens, 
even in the worst instances, that more than one-third of 
the sheets upon a vessel become friable, the remainder 
being in good condition. 

The friability is, therefore, a purely accidental occur- 
rence, and by no means a necessary consequeneo either 
of hot-rolling or of the presence of 40 per cent, of sine 
in the alloy, as has been implied by Bobierre (Theses, 
p. 77). I am strongly of opinion that it might bo in 
every instance entirely obviated by methodically annealing 
or tempering the sheets of alloy in saeh a manner that 
no fibres could form in them, and that their structure 
should bo homogeneous. 

Bobierre, in his very able thesis, to which I have 
already alluded, has urged that it would be well to 
discontinue the use of the alloy containing 60 per cent 



I of copper, which admits of being rolled hot, and to 
substitute for it sheathing prepared from alloys contain- 
ing about 66 per cent, of copper, which can only bv 
prepared by a most laborious process of cold rolling, h 
is true that the fibres which I have described would in 
this case probably never be encountered. Still, there are 
several important objections to the proposition of M. 
Bobierre. Not only would the method of cold-rolling 
consume a much greater amount of time and labour, but 
it would be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
procure any alloy the composition of which could be 
maintained so nearly constant as is the case with yellow- 
metal.' It is not probable that a test like the one applied 
to this alloy could be found anywhere else in the whole 
series. 

It is frequently stated in chemical text-books that 
yellow-metal is always prepared from " best-selected " 
copper, and one is lea to infer .that a metal of peculiar 

imnty is alone used in its manufacture. This may once 
lave been the case ; but since the immense increase in 
the use of this alloy, it would no longer be practicable 
to obtain a sufficient quantify of copper of uniform 
character, or, indeed, of any one kind, from which to 
prepare the large quantity of sheathing which is used. 
In an establishment where expense would be a secondary 
consideration, as, for example, in a Government work- 
shop, it might still be possible to prepare an alloy 
constantly from the same sorts of copper and of zinc, in 
which case, although the amount of zinc lost would 
probably be subject to considerable variations, one might, 
nevertheless, soon bo able to control the process, and to 

Epare an alloy of the composition, proposed by 
bierre, so that only trifling variations'shoula occur in 
the composition of the product. But in ordinary practice 
manufacturers arc compelled to make use of the roost 
varied kinds of copper, not only because the supply of 
the best sorts is limited, but particularly from the fact, 
that, owing to the competition which exists between the 
various foundries, — or, rather, by force of the laws which 
regulate supply and demand,— they are obliged to 
re-melt larger quantities of old copper sheathing,* the 
origin of which is unknown to them, and which may 
have been originally prepared from copper of inferior 
quality. 

(To be continued.) 



1 When ever the destruction of * portion of the sheathing require* 
hat a ship be hauled up for repaint, it la customary, since tbU opera- 
ion ia an expensive one, to ro sheath o the vessel entirely ; for, a* the 
riable shoete are interspersed among the others, and since ail the 
heots are somewhat worn, it would be bad economy to attempt any 
artial repairs. Of course the owner of the vessel regard* the en 
uit of sheathing as being worn out, and forms hie opinion of 
nrability of yellow-metal in accordance with this view. 



The Adulteration of Food Act in the City. 

The following extracts are taken from Dr. II. Lctheby's 
" Quarterly Report on the Sanitary Condition of the 
City of London 

In the matter of this Act, I have had but four 
applications for analysis. These are one for milk, two 
for bread, and one for mustard. The milk was 
delivered in the ordinary way to a householder in 
Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, and it was adulterated 
with water. One of the samples of bread was said to 
have been purchased of Mr. Negus, 158, Bishopsgnte 
Street : it was adulterated with rice and alum, and con- 
tained about 44 per cent, of water. The other sample 



• An alloy of constant composition might, however, possibly bo 
prepared, by adding known quantities of melted cupper to determined 
volumes of molten yellow-metal which had beet, prepared by the 
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In this shite polygalic acid is not pnre, but is sum" 
cientfy so for all medical purposes. It retains traces of 
colouring matter, and of some substances which are 
separated by the ether, but in very snail amount. By 
re-dissolving it in hot water, and precipitating with the 
mixture of ether and alcohol, and afterwards dissolving 
it in hot alcohol, with animal charcoal, and filtering hot, 
it is obtained quito white. 

The ethereal washing liquids first obtained were 
evaporated till no ether remained. The residue consisted 
of a dark amber-coloured fixed oil, admixed with crystals 
of virgineie acid, which formed a crust on its surface, 
and a dense aqueous solution of tho same acid, which 
strongly affected litmus-paper. 

The liquid from which the polygalic acid precipitated 
was allowed to stand a month, when the sides and bottom 
of the vessel were spangled with a crystalline matter, in 
small quantity. This substance, is soluble in water, 
when heated ; less soluble in alcohol ; gritty between 
the teeth; has no taste of senega; fuses by heat, 
blackens, and is almost entirely consumed. Concentrated 
SO., dissolves it with hent without the evolution of either 
ammonia or ltd. Its aqueous solution is not precipi- 
tated by either chloride of barium or nitrate or silver. 
A crystal placed on moistened litmus-paper produced a 
reddish spot. It is possible that this substance is an 
acid salt of malic or somo analogous acid. Tho small 
quantity of ash it leaves is alkaline. Tho investigation 
was not pushed further. 

Tho liquid, from which the crystals deposited, by 
evaporation, yielded an extract tasting strongly of 



As regards the pharmaceutical applications of poly- 
pulic acid, several experiments were made :- — 

1. Five grains of the acid in a fluid ounce of water, 
kept in a vial for two months, acquired a fetid odour, 
whilst a portion of matter precipitated, yet the taste of 
the solution was strongly that of senega. 

2. Five grains of tho acid wero dissolved in an ounce 
of cold water, with five grains of bicarbonate of potassn, 
and kept tho same length of time. This solution also 
spoiled, but retained its senega taste. 

The best form of prescribing polygalic acid, in liquid 
form, is with syrup of gum arable, to blunt its acrimony. 
It is necessary to dissolve it in a little hot water, and 
ndd it warm to the syrup of gum, and mix them. It 
may also be added to syrup of ipecacuanha, to increase 
its expectorant power. But the form best adapted to 
administer this principle is in pills and powders. In 
do*cs of one or two graius (which represent 1 5 to 30 
grains of senega), the full effect of a tablespoonful and 
u fluid ounce of decoction of senega is obtained. Where 
a more gcutlc effect is desired, the dose must, of courso 
be greatly reduced,- -to \ or | of a grain,— and can be 
associated with ipecacuanha, tartar emetio, and other 
medicine with which senega is given. "When the form 
of powders is adopted, a mixture of powdered gum and 
sugar should always be added, to blunt the acrimony of 
the polygalic acid. Sugar of milk triturated with* the 
acid, in the proportion of one grain to nine grains, is an 
eligible form for use. 

In cough mixtures, when not contra-indicated or 
incompatible, the addition of an equal weight of bicar- 
bonate of potassa facilitates its solution. It is not 
advisable to keep a permanent liquid preparation of 
pol; ia\}c acid, leaving that form for tho officinal syrup, 
but sApjloubtcdly offers an admirable means of using 
forms above indicated, when the physician 

1 



can regulate the dose and associate it with other remedies 
in the nicest manner. — Proceedings of tho American 
rharm. Anociution, 1859. 



Lead in the Calcareou* DeponiU of 
by IlEintT Obborn, M.J). 

In making an examination of water for the presence of 
lead, it is seldom requisite to reduce the water by evapo- 
ration, but simply to test it by means of the ordinary 
tests, and should there be no indication of lead, we infer 
that the water is free from the poison. Whenever water 
is capable of acting upon lead, we generally find the 
earthy matter, which is held in solution, so small that no 
concretion takes place in the kettles or boilers ; and the 
carbonic acid, which the water contains, exists in a free 
state, or nearly so. Until a very recent period I was 
induced to believe that whenever the carbonic acid held 
carbonate of lime in solution it was incapable of taking 
up the lead. I was aware, however, of the liability of 
such water to corrodo the metal into holes, even when a 
sufficiency of sulphates, &c, were present to act as 
protecting agents. lu carrying my investigations a 
step further, I found, by evaporating to dryness one 
gallon of water (which, on previously testing, did not 
appear to contain lead) and analysing the residue, a 
small quantity of lead was present. I then, on examining 
the calcareous deposits taken from a number of kettles 
and boilers, by treating the earthy matter with acetic 
acid, and found an appreciable quantity of carbonate of 
lead to exist in a few grains of tho crust. The proportion, 
however, varied in different samples, owing to the length 
of the one-inch leaden piper, which transmitted the water 
from the main, and the length of time in which tho 
water is permitted to rest in contact with the lead. The 
next point was to determine whether this accumulation 
of carbonate of lead, combined with carbonate of lime, 
organic matter, &e., was liable to ho re-dissolved by 
boiling water in the encrusted kottles ; but I failed to 
prove that the lead was re-dissolved, on applying the 
tests, without concentration. Hence, we may conclude 
that there is but little risk of being poisoned by such 
accumulations,though it is advisable to avoid the insolublo 
lead as much as possible, because the particles of tho 
erustaceons matter may become detached by ebullition 
and suspended by the water. It is evident, then, that 
water may take up so small a quantity of lead as to 
escape detection by our most delicate colour-tests prior 
to evaporation ; but, by boiling such water, the carbonic 
acid escapes, and minute quantities of carbonate of lead 
are daily thrown down, and may thus accumulate to a 
considerable extent. 

The house in which I now reside is supplied with 
water from two sources, — one from a pump, and the 
other from tho town water- works. The former is most 
delicious water, containing but a very small quantity of 
solid contents, and leaving no deposit in the kettles. It* 
free carbonic aoid and purity, however, render it oapablo 
of forming carbonate of lead ; and, if I were to permit 
its use for domestic purposes, my constitution would 
soon succumb to its enervating influence. The latter 
water, supplied from the town, is the water which yields 
the deposit now under consideration ; but, as it passes 
through a small iron tube from the main, instead of 
lead, I find no insolublo carbonate of lead in the concrete 
matter in tho kettles. Whilst engaged in making this 
investigation, my attention was drawn to a singular and 
simple method of preventing the incrustation from taking 
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Dr. Faraday s Third Lecture: History of a Candle. { C j^ 1 % t ;^7. 



place. I was informed that a schoolboy's marble, when 
placed in a kettle, would prevent the crust from forming, 
and the interior of the vessels never required cleansing. 
Being unable to account for the action of a marble 
in preventing such a formation, I was referred to a 
person who had kept a marble in her tea-kettle for 
five years. On inspection, I found a very little deposit, 
except in the spout of the vessel, which part only was 
thickly encrusted. On examining the marble, I found 
that it had increased in size, but the surface of it was 



perfectly smooth, and so hard that I could scarcely scrape 
it with a knife ; but when cut it presented fine concen- 
tric layers, resembling the most compact calculus. When 
split asunder the marble was found in the centre, mea- 
suring three-qnarters of an inch in diameter, and the 
concrete matter enclosing it, only one-eighth of an inch 
in thickness, which had been about five years forming. 
The interesting part of this formation is the resemblance 
which it bears to a calculus, and shows that an artificial 
calculus may be formed in a ten-kettle as well as in the 
bladder of the human body, though not composed of 
the same constituents.— Medical Times. 



A Meant of Detecting the Pretence of Cattor-oil in the 
Volatilt Oils, by Harry Napier Draper, F.C.S.L. 

A.8 a general rule, the volatile oils which ore employed 
in pharmacy and perfumery arc, at least in our markets, 
to bo obtained pure ; but it does occasionally happen 
that they arc sophisticated with some fluid of low price. 
Turpentine of wood, alcohol, and the fixed oils are the 
most common adulterants. It is a very simple matter 
to detect alcohol, and the admixture of turpentine so 
much deteriorates the proper odour of the oil that but 
slight experience is required for its recognition. The 
insolubility of nearly nil the fixed oils in alcohol, and 
the consequent facility of ascertaining their presence by 
simple treatment of the suspected sample with this 
re-ogent is so well known, that this mode of adultera- 
tion is seldom attempted. Castor-oil forms, however, an 
exception to the general behaviour of this class of bodies 
in this respect. Soluble not only in alcohol, but in all 
menstrua which dissolve the volatile oils, its recognition 
by the means just pointed out would be impracticable, 
and its miscibility with alcohol can even be taken 
advantage of to introduce the latter into the volatile oil 
in Mich proportion ac to imitate the natural fluidity of a 
pure specimen. Having recently had occasion to 
examine an oil which was suspected to be adulterated 
in this manner, it occurred to mo that the reaction by 
which ricinus oil when treated with nitric acid gives 
rise to crnanthylic acid (C u II„Oj > HO; might be taken 
advantage of for its detection. 

This body is a product of the oxidation of the castor- 
oil, and is formed when the warm oil is treated with an 
excess of nitric acid. A violent action ensues during 
which much nitrous acid is diecngoged, and there is 
found floating in the acid liquid, when the residue is 
mixed with wafer, a soft, unctuous mass, which is, I 
believe, the palmine of Boudct, accompanied by fatty 
fields. If the acid liquid bo now neutralised with car- 
bonate of sods, so as to entirely remove the odour of 
nitrous acid, the smell of the crnanthylic acid can be 
most clearly recognised. It is upon this fact thnt I have 
based I he method of detecting the presence of castor- 
oil which is now to be described. The modut operandi 
is as follows : — Twenty drops of the suspected oil are 
placed in a porcelain capsule, and heated on a sand- 



bath until the odour of the oil is no longer perceived. 
To the residue — if there be any — add five or six drops 
of nitric acid, and as soon as the action has subsided, 
dilute with a solution of carbonate of soda. If castor- 
oil be present, the odour of tho conanthylie acid will 
now be at once perceived, and once smelled, is not likely 
to bo mistaken for any other. As, however, it can 
hardly be compared to any other familiar odour, any 
one who has occasion to use this test will do well to 
make the experiment with castor-oil alone, and to 
acquaint himself with the peculiar smell. 

In this way I have been able to detect the admixture 
of five per cent, of castor-oil in volatile oils, and have 
no doubt even a much smaller proportion could be 
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A Court* of Six Lectured (adapted to a Jurenile AuditoryJ, on 
the Chemical History of a Candle; by M. Faraday, 
D.C.L., F.Jt.S., Fultertan Professor of Chemistry, R.l 
Foreign Associate of the Academy of Uric nets, Paris, Jfv. 

Lecturi III. (Jan. 1, 1861.) 

Product* : Water from the Combustion— Nature of Water— 
A Compound— Hydrogen. 

I dare say you well remember that when we parted we had 
just mentioned tho word "products" from the candle. For 
when a candle burns we found wo wcro able, by nice adjust- 
ment, to get various products from it. There was one tub- 
stance which was not obtained when tho candle was burning 
properly, which was charcoal or smoke, and there was some 
other substance that went upwards from the flame which did 
not appear as smoko, but took some other form and niado 
part e.f that general current which, ascending from the 
candlo upwards, becomes invisible ana escapes. There were 
also other products to mention. You remember that in that 
rising current having its origin at the candle, wo found that 
a part was condenaiblo against a cold spoon, or against a 
clean plate, or any other cold thing, and part was inconden- 
siblc. 

Wo will first take the conrtcnsiblo pari and examine it, 
nnd, strange to say, wo find that that part of the product is 
just water- nothing but water. I last time spoke of it 
incidentally, merely saying that water waa produced among 
tho condcnBiblo products of tho candlo; but, to-day, I wish 
to draw your attention to water that wo may examine it 
carefully, especially in relation to this subject, and also with 
respect to its general existence on tho surface of the globe. 

Now, having previously arranged an experiment for tho 
purpose of condensing water from the products of tho candle- 
my next point will bo to show you this wator : and perhaps 
oho of the boat means that I can adopt for showing its 
presence to so many at once, is to exhibit a very visible action 
of water, and then to apply that test to what is collected as 
a drop at tho bottom of that vessel. I have here a chemical 
substance, discovered by Sir Humphry Davy, which has a 
very energetic action upon water, which I shall use as a test 
of tho presence of water. If I take a little piece of it— it is 
called potassium, as coming from potash— it I take a little 
piece of it, and throw it in that basin, you see how it shows 
the presence* of water by lighting up and floating about, 
burning. I am now going to tako away tho candlo which 
has been burning underneath tho vessel containing ice nnd 
salt, and you see a drop of water— a condensed product of tho 
candlo — hanging from tho under surface of tho dish. 1 
will show you that potassium has the same action upon it sts 
upon tho water in that basin in the experiment wo have jur*t 
tried I. See ! it takes fire and burns in just the same mann t r 
I will take another drop upon this glass slab, and wlir^, I 
rut the potassium on to it you see at once, from ita.VitJkui,; 
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said to have been purchased of Mr. Clonic, at No. 
4, Finsbury Pavement : it was genuine bread, of good 
wheaten flour. The simple of mustard was said to 
have been obtained at Mr. Colman's, in Cannon Street ; 
it consisted of mustard meal, wheaten flour, and tur- 
meric ; but considering that the proportion of wheaten 
flour was not excessively large, and that it is a common 
and necessary practice to dilute the meal of mustard, in 
order that it may be used as an agreeable condiment, I 
do not think that the mixture was an adulteration, and 
therefore I certified that it did not contain anything 
injurious to health. 

I am very anxious that the practical working of this 
Act should be of advantago to the public, and should be 
brought fully and fairly into operation within the City. 
This, however, must be effected by the energy of the 
citizens themselves; for, however desirable it mav be to 
expose the frauds and dangers of adulteration, the Act 
bus not contemplated that the exposure should be 
brought about by the offices of the common informer. 
In every case, therefore, the public must initiate the 
inquiry by a fair and open purchase of the article sus- 
pected to be adulterated ; and as far as my duties are 
concerned, as the Analyst appointed for the City, I 
shall endeavour so to conduct every analytical investi- 
gation, as, on the one hand to expose fraud, and on the 
other to protect the interests of the honest dealeT. 
Whether it may be thought desirable, hereafter, to un- 
dertake an extensive series of systematic examinations 
of the various articles of food and drink, for the purpose 
of exposing the fraudulent practice! of trade, is a matter 
that will require serious consideration. At present, 
however, the effectual working of the Act must rest 
entirely with the public ; and with the view of indica- 
ting the right mode of proceeding, I have reproduced in 
the Appendix an abstract from my recent report, on the 
practical working of the Act. 

Of the many classes of adulteration that deserve 
attention, there are none so serious in their consequences 
as those which affect the stamina and health of the 
people. The adulteration of bread, for example, with 
materials that lessen its nutritive value, is not merely a 
fraud on the pocket, but is also a fraud on the constitu- 
tion of the consumer ; for that which diminishes the 
flesh-forming constituents of so important on article of 
diet, must necessarily be a means of impairing the 
growth of the animal fabric, and of Weakening the 
force of labour. 

In sonic cases of adulteration, the practice of it has a 
far more extensive relation to the affairs of the commu- 
nity than at first sight appears. To take the sophisti- 
cation of beer and porter as an instance: it is well 
known that the publicans, almost without exception, 
reduce their liquors with water after they arc received 
from the brewer. The ]m>portion in which this is added 
to the beer at the better class of houses is nine gallons 
per puncheon, and in second-rate establishments the 
quantity of water is doubled. This must be compen- 
sated for by the addition of ingredients which give the 
appearance of strength, and a mixture is openly sold for 
this purpose. The composition of it varies in different 
cases ; for each expert has his own particular nostrum. 
The chief ingredients, however, are a saccharine body, 
as foots and liquorice to sweeten it ; a bitter principle, 
as gentian, quassia, sumach, and terra japoniea, to give 
^•stringency ; a thickening material, an linseed, to give 
body ; a colouring matter, as burnt sugar, to darken it ; 
cocculus indicus, to give a false strength ; and common 
salt, capsicum, copperas, and Dantzic spruce to produce 



a head, as well as to impart certain refinements of 
flavour. In the case of ale, its apparent strength is 
restored with bitters and sugar-candy. Now, apart 
from the question of how much injury is done to the 
health of the consumer by this practice, or how large is 
the fraud on the pocket of the purchaser, it is a matter 
of interest to know what is the effect of it on the 
revenue. There are, I believe, about 6200 publicans 
and beer retailers in this metropolis. Supposing that 
each, on an average, has a sale for only six barrels of 
beer and porter per week, and that the degree of dila- 
tion is but to the extent of five gallons of water per 
barrel, in the aggregate thero would have been used 
186,000 gallons of water per week. This, if properly 
and honestly brewed into beer, would have required 
about 1711 quarters of malt; and as each quarter of 
malt pays a duty of zis. 6d. to the revenue, there is a 
fraud of rather more than £1937 sterling per week, or 
nearly £100,800 per annum. In like manner almost 
every such fraudulent practice of trade has a wider 
relationship to the public interests than the mere act 
itself would imply, I will not, however, pursue this 
further at present ; and, in leaving it, I venture to 
express a hope, that as the public interests aro so lurgely 
concerned in the general application of this Act of Par- 
liament, its execution will be faithful and vigorous. 

Abstract of the* Deport on the Practical 

W arblac of ta« Act. — According to the provisions 
of the Act it is necessary that the different states of 
the investigation shall be conducted in a systematic 
manner. 

First. In respect of the Purchasing of the Article. — In 
all coses the purchaser of an article suspected to be adulte- 
rated, shall, directly ho has purchased it, and before he 
removes it from the shop, give notice to the dealer, or 
the person serving him, that ho intends to have the 
article analysed ; so that the dealer may have the oppor- 
tunity of accompanying the purchaser to the analyst, or 
of securing the article in such a manner as to prevent 
it from being tampered with. This will be necessary, in 
order that proof may be furnished of the identity of tho 
article examined. 

Second. As regards the Analysis. — Wherever on 
analyst is appointed, any purchaser of un article of food or 
drink, shall be entitled, on payment to the analyst of a 
sum not less than two shillings and sixpence, nor more 
than ten shillings and sixpence, to have the article 
analysed, and to receive from him a certificate of tho 
result thereof. Considering, however, that it is not easy 
or practicable to draw up a scale of charges for the 
various kinds of investigations contemplated by the 
Act, and that the fee named will rarely cover tho 
cxpeuscs of the analysis, it will, I think, be expedient 
to fix an uniform charge, intermediate in the scale, sar 
five shillings, for each analysis. 1 his will prevent a 
great deal of complexity, and will, ut the same time, 
show that the object of the charge is not to cover the 
expenses of the inquiry, but rather to guard the dealer 
against unnecessary annoyance and groundless 
plaint. The poor, however, who are the chief ; 



from adulteration, will, I fear, be unable to nay the fee 
named ; and, unless something be done to assist them in 
the matter, they will be shut out, most completely, from 
tho benefits of the Act. I would suggest, therefore, 
that you give to the analyst a discretionary power to 
conduct such inquiries for the poor without fee It is 
necessary, however, that a complaint should first como 
to him from a poor person, and the complainant should 
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be entitled to leave with the analyst a sample of the 
suspected article, togcthor with the nanic and address of 
the dealer ; and if, in the judgment of the analyst, the 
matter is sufficiently serious to demand inquiry, ho shall 
be at liberty to instruct tho inspector to purchase a 
sample of the suspected article at the place named, and 
then to submit it to analysis free of charge. 

Lastly. In retpeet of the Certificate. — I place before 

Jou the form of certificate, which, with your sanction, 
will use. It is constructed so as to indicate the object 
of the inquiry, and to express the result of the analysis. 
It also expresses the opinion of the analyst — whether 
the article is adulterated or not, and whether the article 
is so adulterated as to be injurious to health. These 
indeed are the several points to which the Act has 
directed attention ; and in giving expression to them, it 
is necessary on the one hand to be very explicit, so as to 



expose fraud, and on the other not so 
furnish a puff for the rivalries of trado. 
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Remarks on Polygalic Acid, by William Procter, Jun' 

Among tho questions proposed last year for invest iga" 
tion, the following was accepted by me : — 

" "What is the most eligible process for obtaining 
polygalic acid from senega? In what proportion docs 
it exist in that root? And what arc the forms for 
prescribing it as substitutes for tbo preparations of 
sencka ? " 

Seneka snake-root, as ono of tho most efficient 
American contributions to tho " Materia Medico," early 
attracted the attention of European pharmaceutists and 
chemists, and at least half-a-dozen analyses of it had 
been published more than twenty years ago, when it 
was vcryfuUyinvcstigatcd by Quevcnnc, 1 in his inaugural 
essay sustained at the School of Fharmacy, at Paris. 

According to this analysis, the constituents of seneka 
are as follows, viz. :— 

Organic. Inorganic 

Polygalic acid. 
Virgineic acid. 
Pectic acid. 
Tannic acid. 

Bitter yellow colouring 

matter. 
Gnm, albumen, &o. 
Cerin, and fixed oil. 

Polygalic acid, so called by Quevenne, was previously 
made known, in a less pure state, as scnegin, by Oehlin. 
It is the active constituent of the root, although some 
influence may be due to the virgineic acid and colouring 
principle. It may also be noticed that both Ihilong and 
Focnuillo found malic acid in this root, united with 
lime and potassa. 

It may not be out of place to state the characteristics 
of this substance, as it is certainly deserving of a better 
destiny than has thus for been accorded to it, Polygalic 
acid is a white, amorphous powder, without any tendency 
to crystallise, and is unalterable in the air. It is 
inodorous when pure, but is apt to retain traces of 
virgineic acid. Its taste, at first but slight, soon becomes 
pungent and acrid, and produces a painful constriction 
of the throat. When its dust is inhaled through the 
itrils, irritation and violent sneezing occur. It is not 



Carbonate, phosphate, and 
sulphate of potassa. 

Chloride of potassium. 

Carbonate, sulphate, and 
phosphate of lime. 

Alumina, magnesia, silica, 
and iron. 
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volatile; when burnt in a tube it affords no nitrogen, 
and is wholly combustible. Polygalic dissolves slowly in 
cold water, but readily in hot water, forming a solution 
which reddens litmus-paper, and froths strongly by 
agitation. It in soluble in boiling alcohol, but the larger 
part separates on cooling. It is soluble in diluted alcohol, 
but the solution has a tendency to deposit it on standing. 
It is absolutely insoluble in ether, and in acetic ether, 
the fixed and volatile oils. It is soluble in alkaline 
solutions, with tho production of a greenish-yellow 
coloration. It is precipitated in its free state by sub- 
acetate of lead, and proto-nitrate of mercury, but" by no 
other salts ; various salts throw it down from solution 
when it is combined with an excess of potassa or soda. 
When heated with nitric acid it affords oxalic and picric 
acids, and sulphuric acid decomposes it with a rose and 
violet colour. The acid character of this substance is so 
slight that it will not decompose the carbonates, vet it 
forms amorphous colts, with alkaline and metallic bases. 
Quevcnnc suspected a close relationship between poly- 
galic acid and saponin. More recently, 1 M. Bollcy has 
resumed the inquiry, and believes that both saponin aud 
polygalic acid, are glucosides, like solicin, resolved by 
hydrochloric acid into sugar and their derivative body 
sapogeniu, and that their formula is the same. 

l»r*puratloa of l»ol.y»«lle Acid.— The particular 
object of this paper is the preparation and administra- 
tion of this substance. The original process of Quevenne 
required precipitation by acetate of lead, and the action 
of sulphuretted hydrogen ; but he afterwards greatly 
simplitied the process, but retained some complications 
not necessary to obtain the acid sufficiently pure for 
medicinal use. The following process I have tried several 
times ; and it has the merit of great simplicity : — 

Take of senega, in powder (50 meshes to the inch) 
1 0,000 grains ; ulcohol, ether, and water, of ench a sufficient 
quantity. Moisten the senega with half-a-pint of a 
mixture of two parts of alcohol and one part of water, 
pack it in a large glass funnel ; cover the surface with 
a piece of muslin, or paper, and pour on the same liquid 
until tbrco pints have slowly passed by drops, or until 
the root is nearly exhausted. Evaporate this tincture 
to 1 z fluid ounces, which removes nearly the whole of 
the alcohol, and then agitate it with repeated portions 
of ether, until the latter ceases to acquire colour, decant- 
ing each portion before adding the next, which requires 
about a pint and a-half. Tho syrupy liquid is now mixed 
with a pint and a-half of strong alcohol, and a half-a- 
pint of ether, well agitated several times, and set aside 
to repose. The polygalic acid being nearly insoluble in 
this menstruum, precipitates as a bulky, light, fawn- 
coloured precipitate. If on adding a small portion of 
the clear liquid to a similar mixture of ether and alcohol, 
no precipitate occurs, the whole of tbo polygalic acid 
capable of being thus thrown down has been separated. 
The supernatant liquid is now carefully decanted from 
the precipitate, which is thrown on to a filter and care- 
fully washed with a mixture of two parts of alcohol and 
one of ether, till the adhering coloured liquid has all 
been displaced. The filter is then spread on an absorbent 
surface of paper, pressed strongly, the mass broken into 
small fragments, dried, and powdered. The resulting 
powder weighs 550 grains, s\ per cent, of the weight of 
the senega; making allowance for wastage, senega may 
be said to contain -j^th of its weight of this substance, 
and, consequently, 30 grains will equal an ounce of the 
root. 
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fire, that there in water present, 
Inthoi 




Now, that water was pro- 
', if I put this spirit- 



lamp under that jar, you will soon seo the latter becorao 
damp from tho dew which is deposited upon it — that dew 
being the result of combustion : and I have no doubt you 
will shortly see, by the drops of water which fall upon tho 
paper below, that there is a good deal of water produced from 
tho combustion of the lamp. I will let it remain, and you 
can afterwards seo how much water has been collected. So, 
if I take a gas-lamp, and put any cooling arrangement over 
it, I shall get water,— water boing likewise produced from 
the combustion of gas. Here, in this bottle, is a quantity of 
water— perfectly pure, distilled water, produced from the 
combustion of a gas-lamp— in no point different from the 
water that you distill from the river, or ocean, or spring, but 
exuetly the same thing. Water is one individual thing, it 
never changes. Wo can add to it by careful adjustment, for a 
little while, or we can take it apart and get other things from 
it, but water, as water, remains always tho same, either in a 
solid, liquid, or fluid state. Here again [holding another 
bottle] is somo water produced by tho combustion of an oil- 
lamp. A pint of oil, when burnt fairly and properly, pro- 
duces rather more than a pint of water. Hero, again, is 
somo water, produced by a rather long experiment, from a 
wax candle. And so wo can go on with almost all combus- 
tible substances, and find that if they burn with a flame, as 
a candle, thoy produce water. You may make theso experi- 
ments yourselves ; the head of a pokor is a very good thing 
to try with, and if it remains cold long enough over the 
candle, you may get water condensed in drops on it ; or a 
spoon, or ladlo, or anything else may bo used, provided it be 
clean, and can carry off the heat, and so condense tho water. 

And now — to go into tho history of this wonderful produc- 
tion of water from combustibles, and by combustion, — I 
must first of all tell you that this water may exist in different 
conditions, and although you may now be acquainted with 
nil its forms, they still require us to give a little attention to 
them for the present ; so that wo may perceive how the 
water, whilst it goes through its Protean changes, is entirely 
and absolutely the same thing, whether it is produced from a 
candle by combustion, or from the rivers or ocean. 

First of all, water when at tho coldest is ioe. Now, wo 
philosophers, — I hopo that I may class you and myself 
together in this case,— speak of water as water, whether it 
bo in its solid, or liquid, or gaseous state — we speak of it 
chemically as water. Water is a thing compounded of 
two substances, one of which wo have derived from the 
candle; and the other, which wo shall find elsewhere. 
Water may occur as ice ; and yon have had most excellent 
opportunities lately of seeing this. Ire changes back into 
water ; and on our last Sabbath wo had a strong instance of 
this change, by the sad catastrophe which occurred in our 
own house, as well as in the houses of many of you. Ico 
changes back into water when tho temperature is raised : 
water also changes into steam when it is warmed enough. Tho 
water which wo have here before us as ice, is in its densest 
state, and although it changes in woight, in condition, in 
'orm, and in many other qualities, it still is water; and 
whether we alter it into ice by cooling, or whether we change 
rt'nto steam by heat, it increases in volume,— in tho one co*e 
strangely and powerfully, and in tho other case very 



largely, and strangely, and wonderfully. For instance, I 
will now take this tin cylinder, and pour a little water into 
it, and seeing how much water I pour in, you may easily esti- 
mate for yourselves how high it will rise in tho vessel : it will 
cover the bottom about two inches. I am now about to con- 
vert the water into steam, for the purpose of showing to you 
the different volumes which water occupies in its different 
states of water and steam. 

Lotus now take the caso of water changing into ice ; wo can 
effect that by cooling it in a mixture of salt and pounded ice, 
—and I shall do so to show you the expansion of water into 
a thing of larger bulk when it is so changed. These bottles 
[holding one] are made of strong cast-iron, very strong 
and very thick— I suppose they are the third of an inch 
in thickness : they are very carefully filled with water, so as 
to exclude all air, and then they are screwed down tight. 
We shall see that when wo freeze tho water in theso iron 
vessels, they will not be able to hold the ico, and the expan- 
sion within them will break them in piecos as these [pointing 
to gome fragments] are broken, which have been bottles of 
exactly the same kind. I am about to put theso two bottles 
into that mixture of ice and salt, for tho purpose of showing 
that when water becomes ice, it changes in volumo in this 
extraordinary way. 

In tho meantime look at the change which lias taken place 
in the water to which we have applied heat ; it is losing its 
fluid state. Yon may tell this by two or three circumstances. 
I have covered this glass flask — in which water is boiling — 
over with a watch- glass. Do you sec what happens ? It 
rattles away like a valve chattering, because tho steam rising 
from the boiling water sends the valve up and down, and 
forces itself out, and so makes it clatter. You can very easily 
perccivo that that flask is quito full of steam, or else it would 
not force its way out. You see also that tho flask contains a 
substance very much larger than tho water, for it Alls tho 
whole of tho flask over and over again, and there it is blowing 
away into tho air ; and yet you cannot obscrvo any great 
rhango in tho bulk of the wator, which shows you that its 
ch ange of bulk is very great when it becomes steam. 

I have put our iron bottles containing water into this 
freezing mixture that you may see what happons. No com- 
munication will take place, you observe, between the water in 
the bottles and tho ico in tho outer vessel. But there will Ikj a 
conveynnco of heat from the one to tho other, and if we aro 
successful— wo are making our experiment in very groat haste 
— I expect you will by-and-by, so soon as tho cold has taken 
possession of the bottles and their contents, hear a pop on 
the occasion of the bursting of tho ono bottle or the other, 
and, when we come to examine the bottles, wo shall find their 
contents masses of ice partly enclosed by tho covering of 
iron which is too small for them, because the ice is larger in 
bulk than tho water. You know very well that ico floats 
upon water ; if a boy falls through a hole into the water, ho 
tries to got on the ice again to float him up. Why does tho 
ico float r Think of that, and philosophise. Because tho ico 
is larger than tho quantity of wator which can produce it, 
and therefore the ice weighs the lightest and the water is tho 
heaviest. 

To return now to tho action of heat on water. See what 
a stream of vapour is issuing from this tin rcssel. You 
observe, wo must havo made it quito full of steam to have it 
sent out in that great quantity. And now, as we can convert 
tho water into steam by boat, wo convert it back into, liquid 
wator by tho application of cold. And if wo take a glass, or 
any other cold thing, and hold it over this steam, seo how 
soon it gets damp with water ; it will condense it until the 
gloss is warm— it condenses tho water which is now running 
down tho sides of it. I havo here another experiment to show 
the condensation of water from a vaporous state back into a 
liquid state, in the same way as the vapour, one of tho 
products of tho candle, was condensed against the bottom of 
tho dish and obtabicd in tho form of water ; and to Bhow you 
how truly and thoroughly these changes take place, I shall 
tako this tin flask, which is now full of steam, and 1 shall 
close tho top. Wo shall soe what takes place when wo cause 
this water or steam to return back to the fluid state by pour- 
ing somo cold water on tho outside. [Tho Lecturer poured 
tho cold wator over the vessel, when it immediately col- 
lapsed.] You see what has happonod. If I had closed tho 
stopper and still kept the heat applied to it, it would havo 
burst the vessel ; yet, when then the steam returns to 
water, the vessel collapsos, there being a vacuum produced 
inside by tho condensation of tho steam. I show you those 
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out that ia all 
the 




into 



another thing , it still remains water, and so tho voasol ia 
obliged to givo way and is blown inwards, aa in the other 
o, by the further application of heat, it would have been 



And what do you think tho bulk of that water ia when it 
j the vaporous coudition ? You see that cube [pointing] ; 




it ia a cubic foot. 
Miuaro, exactly the 
bulk of water [the 
cubic foot] of nil i.m, 
that largo quantity 



There, by ita aide ia a cubic inch ! it ia 
same shape aa the cubic foot, and that 
cubic inch] will moko that bulk [tho 
it. 1 1 the application of cold will contract 
of steam into that small quantity of 



water. [One of the iron bottles burst at that moment.] Ah ! 
There is one of our bottlea burst, and here you see is a crack 
down one sido an eighth of an in- U in width. [The- other 
now exploded, sending tho freezing mixture in all directions.] 
This other bottle is now broken ; although the iron was 
nearly balf-an-iuch thick, tho ice has burst it asunder. These 
changes always take place in water ; they do not require to be 
always produced by artificial means, we only use them hero 
because wo want to produce a small winter round that little 
' u instead of a large one. But if you go to Canada, or to 
forth, you will find the temperature there out of doora 
1 do the same thing aa has been done hero by the freezing 




To return to our quiet philosophy. We shall not in 
future be deceived, therefore, by any changes that are pro- 
duced in water. Water ia the some everywhere, whether 
produced from the ocean or from the flame of tho candle. 
Where, then, is this water which we set from a candle? I 
must anticipate a little, and tell you. It evidently romea, as 
to port of it, from the candle, but is it within tho candlo 
beforehand ? No, 



the way that Sir Humphry Davy shewed us, and which I am 
now going to recall to your minds again by making an experi- 
ment upon that dish. It ia a thing which wo have to handlo 
very carefully, for you see if I bring a littlo splash of water 
near this mass it sets fire to part of it ; and if it sot fire to 
a part, and there was free access of air, it would set fire to 
tho whole. Now this is a metal— a beautiful and bright 
niotal— which rapidly changes in tho air, and as you know, 
rapidly changes in water. 1 will put a piece on 'the water, 
and you see it burns beautifully, making a floating lamp, 
using the water in the place of air. Again, if wo take a fow 
inm filings or turnings and pnt thom m water we find (hat 
they likowiso change. They do not change so much as this 
potassium does, but they change somewhat in tho same way, 
they become rusty, and show an action upon the water, though 
in a different degree of intensity, to what this beautiful metal 
does; but they act upon the water in tho same manner 
generally as this potassium. I want you to unite those 
different facts together in your minds. 1 have another metal 
hero, and when we examined it with regard to tho solid sub- 
stance produced from combustion we had an opportunity of 
soc-ing that it burnt ; and I suppose, if I take a littlo strip of 
this zinc and put it over the candle, you will see something 
half way, as it were, between the combustion of potassium 
on the water and the action of iron, — you see there is a sort 
of combustion. It has burnt, leaving a white ash or residuum, 
and here also wc find that that metal has a certain amount 
of action upon water. 

By degrees we havo learned how to modify tho action of 
these different substances, and to make them tell us what we 
want to know. And now, first of all, I take iron. It is a 
common thing in all chemical reactions, whero wo got any 
result of this kind, to find that it is increased by the action 
of heat ; and if we want to examine minutely and carefully 
the action of bodies one upon another, wo often have to i ' 

to the action of heat. Now you know, I think, that iron fll 

barn beautifully in the air; and I am about to show you i 
experiment of this kind, because it will impress upon you 
what I am going to say about iron in its action on water. If I 
take a flame which I make hollow,— you know why, because I 
wantto get air to it and in it, and therefore I makoit hollow, — 
if I toko a few iron filings, and drop them into tho flame, 
you see how well they burn. That combustion proceeds 
from tho chemical action which is going on when wn ignite 
those particles. And so we proceed to consider theso different 
effects, and ascertain what iron will do when it meets with 
water. It will tell us the story so beautifully, so gradually 
and regularly, that I think it will please you vcrv much. 

I have hero a furnace with a pipe going through it like an 




iron gun-barrel, and I have stuffed that barrel full of bright 
iron turnings, and the part that is so stuffed is put into the fire 
It is not in the candle ; and it is not in the j and is mode red-hot. Wo can cither send air through the 



sir round about the candle which is necessary for its com- 
bustion. It is neither in one nor the other, but it comes from 
their conjoint action, a part from the candle, a port from the 
air ; and this we have now to trace so that wo may under- 
stand thoroughly what is the chemical history of a candle 
when we have it burning on our table. How shall we get at 
this ? I myself know plenty of ways, but I want yon to get 
at it from the association in your own minds of what I have 
already told you. 

I think you cat see • little in this way. Wo had just 
now tho case of a substance which acted upon the water in 



barrel to como in contact with tho iron, or else we can send 
steam from this little boiler at the end of the barrel. Hero 
is a stop-cock which shuts out tho steam from tho barrel until 
we wish to admit it. There is some water in theso jars, 
which I havo coloured blue so that you may sec what 
happens. Now yon know very well that any steam 1 might send 
through that barrel, if it went through into the water in the 
form of steam, would bo condensed ; for you have scon tha' 
steam cannot remain as steam if it be cooled down ; ye* 
saw it hero [pointing to the tin flask] crushing itself intrU 
small bulk, and causing tho flask containing it to collar- 
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So that If I were to send steam through that barrel it 
would bo condensed — supposing the barrel wore cold, — it is, 
therefore, heated to perform tho experiment I am now about 
to shew you. I am going to send the steam through the 
barrel in small quantities, and you shall judge for yourselves 
when you see it issue from the other end, whether it still 
remains steam. Steam is eondensible into water, and when you 
lower the temperature of stoam you convert it back into fluid 
water; but I have lowered the temperature of tho gas 
which I have collected in this jar, by passing it throngh 
water after it has passed throngh the iron barrel, and still it 
does not change back into water. I will take another test and 
apply to this gas. (I hold tho jar in an inverted position, 
or else I should lose my substance.) If I now apply a light 
to the mouth of the jar it ignites with a slight noise. That 
tells you that it is not steam, steam puts a Are out, it does 
not burn ; but yon saw that what I had in that jar burnt. 
Wo may obtain this substance equally from water produced 
from the candto flame as from any other source. When it is 
obtained by tho action of the iron upon the aqueous vapour, 
it leaves the iron in a state very similar to that in which 
were when they were burnt. It makes tho iron 
it was before. So long as the iron remains in 
is heated, and is cooled again without the access 
of air or water, it does not change in its weight ; but after 
having had this current of steam passed over it, it then 
comes out heavier than it was before, having taken some- 
thing out of tho steam, and having allowed something 
else to pass forth, which we ace here. And now, as we 
havo another jar full, I will Bhow you something most interest- 
ing. It is a combustible gas ; and 1 might at once take this 
iar and set Are to the contents, and show you that it is com- 
bustible ; but I intend to show you more if I can. It is also a 
very light substance. Steam will condense ; this body will 
rise in the air, and not condense. Suppose I take another 

flags jar, empty of all but air; if I examine it with a taper 
shall find that it contains nothing but air. I will now take 
this jar fall of the gas that I am spoaking of, and deal with 
it as if it were a light body ; I will holdboth upside down, 
and turn tho one up under tho other ; and that which 




tains, or did contain, the gas obtainod from tho 



, what 



does it contain now ? You will find it now only contains air. 
But look ' Here is the combustible substance [taking 
the other jar] which I have poured out of tho one jar into the 
other. It still preserves its quality, and condition, and inde- 
pendence, and therefore ia the more worthy of our considera- 
tion, aa belonging to the products of a candle. 

Now, this substance which we havo just got by the action 
of iron on the steam or water, wo can also get by means of 
those other things which you havo already seen act so well 
upon the water. If I take a piece of potassium, and make 
the necessary arrangements, it will produce this gas ; and if 
I take a piece of zinc, I find, when I come to examine it very 
carefully, that the main reason why this zinc cannot act upon 
the water continuously as the other metal docs, isbecauso the 
result of tho action of the water envelopes the zinc in a kind 
of protecting coat. We have learned in consequence, that 
if wc put into our vessel only tho zinc and water, they, by 
themselves, do not give rise to much action; and we 
get no result. Bat suppose I proceed to dissolve off this 
varnish, — this encumbering substance, — which I can do by a 
little acid ; the moment I do that I get the zinc acting upon 
tho water, exactly as the iron did, but at tho common tem- 
perature. The acid in no way is altered, except in its com- 
bination with the oxide of zinc, which is produced. I have 
now poured the acid into the glass, and you would think I was 
applying boat to cause this boiling up. There is something 
coming off from the zinc very abundantly, which is not 
steam. There is a jar full of it ; and you will find that I 



tho vessel, when I hold it upside down-thatl produced from 
the experiment with the iron barrel. This is what we get 




from water, and this is the substance which is contained in 
the candle. 

Let us connect theso two points clearly and distinctly 
togethor. /This is hydrogen— a bod> clanged among tho»o 
things which, in Chemistry, wo call elements, because wo 
can get nothing else out of them. A candle is not an elo- 
mentary body, because wo can get carbon out of it, wc can 
get this hydrogen out of it, or at least out of the water which 
it supplies. And this gas has beon so named hydrogen, 1 
it is that element which, in association with ai 



tcs water.* Sir. Anderson having now beon able to 
got two or three jars of gas, wo shall havo a few experiments 
to make, and I want to show you tho best way of making 
these experiments. I won't be afraid to show you, for I liko 
yon to make experiments, if you will only make them with 
care and attention, and tho assent of those around you. As 
wo advance in Chemistry we are obliged to deal with 
substances which are rather injurious if in their wrong places ; 
the acids, and heat, and combustible things wo uso, might 
do harm if used carelessly. If you want to mako 
hydrogen, you can make it easily from bits of zinc, and 
sulphuric, or muriatic acid. Here is what in formor times 
was called the " philosopher's candle." It is a little phial 




with a cork and a tubo or pipe passing through it. And I 
am now putting a fow little pieces of zinc into it. This little 
instrument I am going to apply to a useful purpose in our 
demonstrations, for I want to snow you that you can prepare 
hydrogen, and mako some experiments with it ss you please, 
at your own homes. Let mo hero tell you why I am so care- 
ful to fill this phial nearly, and yet not quite, full. I do it 
because the evolved gas which, as you have seen, is very 
combustible is explosive to a considerable extent, when 
mixed with air, and might lead to harm if yon wero to apply 
a light to the end of that pipe before all tho air had been 
swept out of the space above the water. I am now about to put 
in tho sulphuric acid. I have used very little zinc and more 
sulphuric acid and water because I want to koep it at work 
for some time. L therefore, take care in this way to modify 
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tho proportions of the ingredients so that I may have 
regular supply,— not too quick, and not too slow. Supposing I 
tako a glass and put it upsido down over tho end of the 



now 



tube, because the hydrogen is tight I expect that it will 
remain in that vessel a httlo while We will now test the 
contents of our glass to see if there be hydrogen in it, — I 
think I am safo in saying we havo caught some [applying a 
light]. There it is, you sec. I wilf now apply a light 
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to tho top of the tube. Thero is tho hydrogon burning. 
There ia our philosophical candle. It is a foolish, feeble 
sort of a flame, you may aay, but it is so hot that scarcely 
any common flame gives out so much heat. There is the 
flame nnd tho heat of tho flame, and you soo it goes on burning 
regularly, and I am now about to put that flame to " 



certain arrangement in order that we may 
its results and make use of the information which wo may 
thereby acquire. Inasmuch aslthe candlo produces water, 
and this gas comes outof the water, let us see what this gives 
us by tho same process of combustion that tho candlo wont 
through wh»n it burnt in the atmosphere, and for that 
purpose I am going to put the lamp undor this apparatus, in 
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order to condenso whatever may arise from tho combustion 
within it. In tho courso of n short time you will see moisturo 
appearing here in the cylinder, and you will got tho water 
running down tho sido, and tho water from this hydrogen 
flame will have absolutely the same oflbct upon all our tests, 
being obtained by the same general process as in tho former 
case. This hydrogen is a very beautiful substance. 
It is so light that it carries things up ; it is far tighter than 
tho atmosphere, and I dare say I can show you this by an ex- 
periment which, if you are very clever, some of you may even 
have skill enough to make, llereis our generator of hydrogen, 
and here are some soap-suds. 1 have an india-rubber tube 
connected with tho hydrogon generator, and at tho end of the 
tube is a tobacco-pipe. 1 can thus put the pipe into tho suds 
and blow bubbles by means of the hydrogen. You observe 
how the bublcs fall downwards when I blow them with my 
warm breath ; but notice the difference when I blow them 
with hydrogen. [Tho Lecturer hero blow bubbles with 
hydrogen, which rose to tho roof of tho theatre.] It allows 
you how light a thing this must bo in order to carry with it 
not merely the ordinary soap-bubble, but the larger portion of 
a drop bunging to tho bottom of it. I can snow its light- 
ness in a better way than this ; larger bubbles than these 
may be so lifted up ; indeed, in former times balloons used 
to bo filled with this gas. Sir. Anderson will fasten this 
tube on to our generator, and wo shall have a stream of 
hydrogen hero with which we can charge this balloon mndi: 
of collodion. I need not even bo very careful to get all tho 
nir out, for I know the power of this gtis to carry it up. 
[Two collodion balloons were inflated ana sent up, one being 
held by a string.] Here is another larger one mado of thin 
membrane, which wo will fill and send up ; you will seo they 
will all remain floating about until the gas escapes. 

What, then, are tho comparative weights of those sub- 
stances ? I have a tablo here which will show you tho 
proportion which their weights bear to each other. 1 have 
taken a pint and a cubic foot as the measures, and have 
placed opposite to them tho respective figures. A pint 
measure of this hydrogen weighs three-quarters of our 
smallest weight, a grain, and a cubic foot weighs one- twelfth 
of an ounce ; whereas a pint of water weighs 8"50 grains, 
and a cubic foot of water weighs almost 1000 ounces. You, 
therefore, seo what a vast difference there is between tho 
weight of a cubic foot of water and a cubic foot of hydrogen. 

Hydrogen gives rise to no substanco that can become solid, 
either during combustion or afterwards as a product of 
its combustion ; but when it burns it produces water only, 
and if wo take a cold glass and put it over the flamo of it, 
i tsecomos damp, and you havo water produced immediately 
in abundance ; and nothing is produced by its combustion but 
tho same water which you have seen tho flamo of the 
candle produce. It is an important point for you to consider 
that this hydrogen is tho only thing in tho world that by 
* 1 a substanco as this as its sole product. 



And now we must endeavour to find out somo fresh proof 
of the general character and composition of this water, and 
for this purpose I will keep you a little longer, so that at 
our next meeting we may be bettor prepared for tho subject. 
Wo have tho power of arranging tho zinc which you have 
seen acting upon tho water by tho assistance of an acid, in 
such a manner as to cause all tho power to bo evolved in 
the place where we require it. I have behind me a voltaic 
pile, and I am just about to show you at the end of this 
lecture, its character and power, that you may see what 
wo shall havo to deal with when we next meet. I hold 
here the extremities of the wires which transport the power 
from behind me, and which I shall use to act on tho water. 

Wo have previously seen what a power of combustion is 
possessed by the ]x>tassium, or tho zinc, or the iron filings ; 
but none of them show such energy as this. [The Lecturer 
hero made contact between the two terminal wires of the 
battery when a bright flash of light was produced.] This 
light is, in fact, produced by a forty-zinc power of burning, 
it is a power that I can carry about in my hands through 
these wires at pleasure, although if I applied it wrongly to 
myself it would destroy mo in an instant, for it is a most 
intense thing, and the power you see here put forth while 
you count five [bringing tho poles in contact and exhibiting 
the electric light] is equivalent to tho power of several 
thunder-storms, so great is its force. And that you may see 
what intense energy it has I will take the ends of the wires 
which convey the power from the battery behind me, and 
with it I dare say I can burn this iron file. Now this is B 
chemical power, and one which, whon we next meet, I shall 
apply to water, and show you what results wo arc able to get. 

f TKt FourUt Lttturt tcUl rj;<;w<?r in our nrji fiumbtr J 
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Elude ivr T Origin e du Diamnnt. By M, P. Rossi, of 
Toulon. (Reprinted from tho Bulletin de la SociHf 
Scientifique de Draguignan.) Draguignan : P. Grimbert. 
i860. 

Tnis is an interesting little work upon the diamond, con- 
sidered in a scientific point of view, and more especially 
as to its chemical origin in Nature. 

In the first place, the author exposes the opinions of 
ancient and modern philosophers regarding tho nature of 
the diamond. 1 We opinion of Pliny, who considered it M 
pure water $olid\fied, and that of Linnssus, who called it 
alumcn lapulotum, pelluciduiimum, toliduiimum, hyalinum, 
will suffice as example* of the extent of knowledge pos- 
sessed by our ancestors on the nature of this prcciou* 
stone. 

When in later days it was found, by direct experiment, 
that the diamond was pure, crystallised carbon, it became 
interesting to endeavour to produce it artificially, and to 
account for its formation in Nature. Concerning the 
latter point, M. D. Rossi endeavours to refute the opinion 
professed by the late M. D'Orbigny, that "the diamond 
appears evidently to be the result of a crystalline trans- 
formation of vegetable detritu*;" and to prove from 
geological and other deductions that it has been formed 
before any plants existed, by means of the natural 
carburets of hydrogen or other compounds of carbon exist- 
ing on the surface of the globe. 

He brings forward arguments, also, to prove that the 
diamond was not formed by fusion, remarking that we 
have never been able to fuse carbon, and by applying 
much heat, have only transformed it into graphite. Ac- 
cording to our author, Sir David Brewster has shown that 
diamonds sometimes contain small cavities filled with gas. 

On tho other hand, M. Rossi details many experiments 
made with the view of forming tho dismond artificially. 
Among them are some that certainly deserve repeating : — 
In favour of his opinion that the diamond may have 
resulted from the decomposition of some carbon compound 
existing before plants appeared upon the globe, M. Ro&m 
cites an experiment made by Mr. J. Joyce, in which the 
" to fire a mixture of carbonic acid and 
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hydrogen by the electric spark. It was auppoaed that the 
oxygen of too carbonic acid would unite with the hydrogen 
and deposit pure carbon, perhaps in a crystalline state. 
"At the end of one operation," says M. Rossi, " it was 
imagined that diamonds Could be distinguished with a 
magnifying-glass." 

Many other experiments made with the same hopes 
turned out unsuccessful. Indeed, the late M. Oagniard 
de la Tour thought he had obtained some small, flat crystals 
of diamond by fusion, and M. Deapretz by the action of 
electricity upon certain compounds of carbon. But M. 
Rossi brings forward anotherexperimcnt in which diamonds 
appear really to have been picked up after the operation. 
It was performed by M. Uannal. Eight ounces of water 
and eight ounces of sulphide of carbon were introduced 
into a flask, and eight ounces of phosphorus in slicks were 
added ; in four months' time some crystals were formed, 
and separated by pressing the liquid through chamois 
leather. The crystals (twenty in number) thus obtained, 
•when submitted to examination, were found to scratch 
steel -, no metal could act upon them ; they were perfectly 
transparent, and possessed much brilliancy ; Anally, some 
of them appeared crystallised in dodecahedrons. They 
were not submitted to chemical analysis. 

We should not do justice to M. Rossi's little work if we 
did not mention that it contains more than its title seems 
to indicate ; the author haying included an historical 
sketch of the diamond, and some remarks upon its physical 
and chemical properties, which well deserve perusal by 
those who feel interested in this 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Rettoration of Exhausted Manganeu. 
To the Editor of the Chemical News. 
Sir, — My attention has been drawn to an enquiry, in a late 
number of the Ciibmual News, as to whether any prac- 
tical means exist of rccoveiing manganese. 

Messrs. Tcnnant's mode has been alluded to, but there 
is also another patented by myself ; the practical operation 
having been carried on for a whole summer. 

The most marked features in my process arc, the absence 
of expensive machinery ; the economy of the operations ; 
and an oxide of manganese produced containing 5s per 
cent, of peroxide — the same if required can be brought up 
to 70 per cent, of peroxide. Roth of these products arc 
almost free from iron. — I am, &c. 

Edward Habpkhly. 

Farnwortb, near Manahostar. 



Actum of lodint on Turpentine. 
To the Editor of the Chemical News. 
Sib,— Your correspondent, Mr. Dearden, is in error in 
supposing that no mention is made in Chemical works, of 
the action of iodine upon oil of turpentine ; if he will refer to 
" Slater's Hand-book of Analysis," page 225, he will find 
a notice upon the subject. — I am, &c. 

F. P. 



Chemical Notice* from Foreign Soviet*. 

I. MIMEEAL CHEMISTRY. 

Action »f II>drosr«a, Oxyg-«», 
of Potiasfc oat P*rchl«rld« *tt 

AVhcn pure, dry hydrogen, says M. Haudrimont (Compte* 
Rendu*, t. li. p. 813), is passed through a glass tube 
heated to redness, into which the vapour of perchlorido 
of phosphorus is passed at the same time, hydrochloric 
acitf gas and liquid protochloride of phosphorus are 
formed. Rut the action of the hydrogen does not end 



there : ordinary phosphorus is set at liberty, which 
becomes converted into the red amorphous, and a gas i r 
disengaged which burns with a beautiful emerald grceif* ' 
flame, and produces white vapours of phosphoric acid. 
This gas appears to be a mixture of phosphurettcd hydro* 
gen with an excess of free hydrogen. Although not 
spontaneously inflammable, it fumes in the air as soon as 
formed, and soon deposits a light yellowish film which 
appears to be solid phosphide of hydrogen. The author 
thinks that the hydrogen act* at once on both the chlorine 
and phosphorus of the PC1 4 . 

At a dull red heat pure and dry oxygen also acts on 
vapour of PC1 M and during the reaction a beautiful phos- 
phorescent light illuminates the tube. Considerable quan- 
tities of chlorine arc evolved, and the tube becomes 
covered with downy flocculi of anhydrous phosphoric 
acid, while a liquid, coloured yellow by chlorine, con- 
denses in the receiver. This liquid shaken up with 
mercury, and then distilled, is obtained colourless. It 
boils at 1 io°. It is decomposed by water, giving hydro- 
chloric and phosphoric, without a trace of phosphorous 
acid ; it is then chloroxide of phosphorus, PCljO,. The 
author considers the foregoing reaction the first example 
of the direct substitution of free oxygen for combined 
chlorine. 

When three equivalents of PC1 4 , and one equivalent of 
KO C10 4 , both in powder, are mixed together, the mixturo 
liquefies immediately, and the temperature rises a good 
deal. At the same time hypochlorous, or hypochloric 
acid gas, is evolved, which often explodes, but soon chlo- 
rine is produced. What remains in the vessel is pure 
chloride of potassium (quite free from phosphate) sus- 
ded in a liquid formed of the chloroxide of phosphorus 
chlorine in solution. The change is represented 
by the following equation : — 

3 (PCI,) + KO, CI0 4 - 3 (PC1,0,) + KC1 + 6 CI. 
The formation of the explosive gas the author supposes 
to depend on the action of moisture on the PC1 S , by which 
hydrochloric and phosphoric acids are formed, which 
act first on the chlorate of potssh. The action of 
PClj on KOClOj, the author considers another example 
of the substitution of oxygen for chlorine. 

UinWxIlde at PotMalaas. — Hie same author {Ibid. 
p. 8x7) dissolved an equivalent of iodine in iodide of 
potassium, which, it is generally admitted, forms a bin- 
iodide of potassium. lie then shook up the solution with 
sulphide of carbon, and found that the latter removed all 
the iodine, and left a colourless solution of KI. 'Hie 
removal of the iodine by a simple solvent, the author 
thinks, proves that it is not combined with the EI, but 
only held in solution. 

It. OROAN1C CHSMISTET. 

Principle.— M. Ad. Chotin an- 
p. Sio) the discovery of a colourless, 
neutral, nitrogcnised and non-coagulable principle, which 
he says exists in a notable proportion in all vegetable 
tissues in process of formation, and which for the present 
he designates A. This matter exists in all vegetables, and 
is held in solution in a juice distinctly acid. Moet veget- 
able acids and dilute mineral acids preserve it from change, 
but it is quickly turned brown by alkalies. M. Chatin 
was led to the discovery by observing that certain tissues 
which are always colourless in a fresh plant, are regularly- 
coloured brown in old specimens ; and that tissues in 
process of formation, and those which take the most active 
part in the phenomena of vegetation, show the colouration, 
lie supposed, therefore, that the nourishing juices of 
vegetables must contain a principle which is colourless in 
living tissues, but which, on the death of the organs, and 
from other causes, undergoes a change indicated by the 
alteration of the colour, and is the exclusive cause of the 
brown appearance of autumnal and dead leaves in general. 
A, after it has turned 
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turned brown, may be extracted from 
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autumn leaves by treating them with a mixture of 
d water, the former of which will dissolve the green 
atter and the latter the brown, but the author does not 
tell us how we may separate the original colourless A. 

Oxalate of Peroxide mf Iron. — Dr. Pbijpson 
(Ibid. p. 831) forms the above salt by dissolving ferric 
hydrate in a boiling solution of oxalic arid. By evapo- 
ration, emerald green oblique prismatic crystals are 
obtained, which arc very soluble in water. When ex- 
posed to solar light, they blacken like chloride of silver ; 
and, if they arc then treated with water, they dissolve 
with a crackling noise, and leave a deposit of yellow 
oxalate of the protoxide. By a prolonged exposure to 
light all the green persalt is decomposed. The green 
crystals lose five equivalents of water at too" C, and turn 
white ; when decomposed by heat they lose ten more 
equivalents of water ; for one equivalent of the peroxide 
they contain five equivalents of oxalic acid, hence their 
composition may be represented by the formula, — 
FcjO, 5 C,0, •+• 10 110 + 5 Aq. 

I»eeolori»attM mt Iodide «*f Marc* sty Unt. 

—This, says M. Baudrimont (iM. p. 817), depends upon j 
the volatilisation of the iodine, and the re-coloration of 1 
the liquid on cooling is caused by the re-solution of the i 
vapour of iodine which will remain on the surface. This I 
is proved by heating some iodide in an open capsule, and 
blowing on the surface, after which the solution does not I 
become coloured again on cooling. But if the iodide be 
boiled in a small Haak, from which the vapour cannot so 
easily escape, the solution does become coloured on cool- 
ing. Further, when heated in a sealed tube, without air, 
the solution does not decolorise. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Royal IastKatioau—Tho following Lectures will 
be delivered at the Royal Institution during the 
current week : — Tuesday, January is, at 3 o'clock, Pro- 
fessor Owen " On Fishes." Thursday, January 24, at 3 
o'clock, Piofcseor Tyndall, " On Electricity." Priday, 
January 25, at 8 o'clock. Dr. G. C. Wallich "On the 
Nature of the Deep-sea Bed and the Presence of Animal 
Life at Vast Depths in the Ocean." Saturday, January 
26, at 3 o'clock. Professor Frankland "On Inorganic 
Chemistry." 

Haw so Keep the Water ta Bars* Pipe*. — 

We suppose that many, probably most, of our readers have 
already had experience of^tnc annoyance caused by the 
bursting of the water-pipes during the short interval of 
the last thaw, and are anticipating a similar inundation 
when the next comes. Our own experience of the evil 
has been of rather a severe kind. On one occasion the 
cistern exhausted itself wholly, and another partially, 
into our laboratory, and the damage caused led us to 
consider whether something could not be done to prevent 
the recurrence of a similar catastrophe, and the device 
we have adopted is one which it may be of use to some of our 
readers to be made acquainted with. Having ascertained 
the points at which the pipes showed signs of weakness, 
we caused the fractured portions to bo cut away, and 
in place of these wc substituted a piece of vulcanised 
india-rubber tubing, the diameter of the hollow core being a 
little less than the outer diameter of the lead pipe. The 
orifice being enlarged by stretching, about an inch and 
a-half of the end of the lead pipe was inserted, a little 
copper-wire binding caused the tube to embrace the pipe 
with such force that there was no risk of the pressure of 
the water forcing it off when the ice melted. The same 
operation being performed with the other end we had a 
continuous pipe, and can wait with tranquillity until 
the plumber shall be sufficiently at liberty to restore it in 



a more permanent manner ; and in the meanwhile barring 
nothing to fear from the spontaneous irruption of the 
cool element into our house through irregular channels 
or of our supply being cut off. With the view of pre- 
venting the future bursting of the principal pipes exposed 
to the cold, we propose to have the lead ones removed, and 
strong vulcanised india-rubber ones substituted for them. 
We need hardly say that for the frost to burst this is out of 
the question, since the elasticity of the material will yield 
to the expansive force of the water passing into the con- 
dition of ice. Whether such a substitution will be found 
to answer in a pecuniary point of view remains to be 
proved ; but the difference must of necessity be trifling 
either way. Moreover, we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we cannot have property of ten times its 
value, destroyed through its bursting — a contingency to 
which we should be liable at every thaw if we : 
the old lead pipe. 
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*,* In publishing letters from our Correspondents we do not thereby 
adopt the views of the writer*. Onr Intention to (-Ire both rides of a 
f«o.urriUy oblige us to publish i 




Vol. II. of the Crsxicax Kiws, containing n copious Index, is now 
ready, price iw , by past, in. 94., handsomely bound in cloth, (fold 
lettered. The cum for binding may be obtained st onr Office, price 
n. 6d. Subscribers m»y have their copies bound, for t*. if sent to 
our Office, or, if accompanied by s cloth caso, for 6J. A few copies of 
VoL I. can still be bad. price io». &/., by pout 1 w. *f. Vol. III. 00m- 
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»0i, and will be complete In 16 number*. 



by post, 



Otonutd Ood-Uvtr OiL — A correal n.ndent wishes to be referred to any 
article on, or account of, the preparation, nature, or properties 0/ 
etoniiod cod-liver oil 

Q. F. R — The subject of your paper is so purely theoretical, and 
unmipportcd by experiment, that we think it would be searcely 
appllcable for Inseitinn in our columns. Amber-dust or fragments 
can readily be disposed of at the v.iriU-ili -makers', stnbor varnish betD* 
largely used in photography. 

F. C. It. — Received with thanks. 

Jtoot; J e . Rterittit. — "Illustrated Catahxrue of Chemical Apparatus, " 
J. J. tiriffin, liunhill-row. "Infant Alimentation ; or. Artificial 
Feeding, ss a Substitute for Breast-milk, eoiuddcrod In Its Physical 
and 8ocial Aspects." By W. A. Balnea. A paper from the Lanett of 
January i», 1861. 



THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 
Now ready, price Od., by post 7<L 

A TABLE (reprinted from the Chemical News, 
and Revised by the Author,) showing the more Important 
Articles of FOOD or DRINK, and the Substances employed lor 
Adulterating them. Especially suitable for Musoums, Schools, 
Mechanics' and other Institution*, as well ss for Private Reference. 

" A very interesting Table, which wilt be font__ 
for ready reference, being clearly and intelligibly arranged." 
logist 

Chemical News Office— Griffin, Bohn and Con 
10, Stationers' Hall Court, Loudon. 



THE ORIGINAL "DR. STEERS' OPODELDOC." 
a6s. per doicn, tuual Discount — Showcards. 
Wc reel it incumbent upon us to warn the Trade against buyjin^ 
an article purporting to be the genuine, and which is sold at lo-Lcr 
price. The original has " F. NEWBERY, No. 45, St. PaSsl'i 
Churchyard," on the Government Stamp. a 
(Signsd) 1 

FRANCIS NEWBERY and SfdjKs. 
AD, 1746. ~ 
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An Account of Quy't Hospital Well, bij 

William Odling, M.B., F.Ji.S. 

(CWiW/row ,»yt J7 ) 

Some of the constituents of those waters arc highly 
interesting in a -scientific point of view. The presence 
of potash in deep-well water was first ascertained in 
the case of the Artesian water of Grcnellc, near Paris, 
which, moreover, is quite free from soda Milts. The fixed 
constituents in a gallon of this water, as estimated by 
M. Pnycn,' arc shown below :— 

Oi.iim 

c\.u»(ii>uiit'-. per 

Gallon. 

Chloride of potassium .... 0-763 

Bicarbonate of potash .... 2 07a 

Sulphate of potash o*86o 

Carbonate of liinc ..... 4*760 

Carbonate of magnesia .... 0*994. 

Silica ....... 0*399 

Organic matter 0 0 15 

Total residue .... 9*863 

Mr. Graham was unable to detect potash iu Messrs. 
Com be and Delafield's well, nor could Mr. Brando 
recognise its presence in the water of tho Mint. It has, 
however, been found in the Trafalgar-square water, by 
Messrs. Abel uud Kowncy, by Mr. 1). Campbeli, and by 
Dr. Dupre and myself. Moreover, pot:ish has been 
detected by several chemists in various other deep well 
.waters of the London basin ; there was no difficulty in 
recognising its existence in tho Guy's Hospital water. 
I am quite unablo to account for the irregularity of its 
presence in waters derived from the same strata, and at 
situations comparatively ucar to one another. It does 
not appear to depend upon the different depths of the 
borings. 

The presence of phosphoric acid in deep-well wuter 
was first ascertained by Mr. Graham in his examination 
of the water of Messrs. Combe and Delafield's well in 
1845. This ucid has since been invariably found, when 
sought for, in the deep waters of I^ndon. Its presence is 
not surprising, for phosphoric acid is a compound of which 
minute quantities are very widely distributed iu nature. 
It exists in the deep-well waters in variable, but always 
in very small, proportions. The amount of phosphoric 
neid which I found in Guy's Hospital water is consider- 
ably less than that which other chemists have found in 
the waters of other deep wells. The estimatian, how- 
ever, wa*» made very carefully, and corroborated in 
several ways. When nitrate of silver is added to uu 
aqueous -solution of the fused residue of an evaporated 
deep-well water, an abundant precipitate is produced, 

» Annalt$ <it Chniit tt ( >t rhyt^w, jbtr.e ^r., t, i. p. jsi. 



[ the yellow colour of which is at times very decided. 
I This yellow colour has been considered to result from 
. the phosphoric acid existing in the water. In my opinion, 
the quantity of phosphoric acid present is, in no case, 
' anything like sufficient to account for the coloration, 
j which. 1 believe, is really dependent upon the carbonate 
I of soda. In adding nitrate of silver solution to the 
I solution of an alkaline carbonate, whenever the drop of 
1 nitrate of silver b temporarily in excess, we always 
; obtain a yellow precipitate, as is, indeed, well known. 
Phosphoric acid is also found in the water of shallow 
wells, or lund-springs of the London gravel ; but, in this 
case, it is, doubtless, derived from contamination of tho 
water with products of animal decomposition, and is 
associated with obvious quantities of other compounds 
of similar origin,— ammonia, nitric acid, &c. 

The source of the carbonate of soda which exists so 
uniformly, nud to so considerable an extent, in the deep 
waters of London, has been the subject of much specu- 
lation, and is even now undecided. The general opinion 
I ntono lime entertained was, that it resulted from the 
I admixture, and mutual reaction, of infiltrated sea water, 
I rich in soda salts, with proper chalk water, containing 
< much bicarbonate of lime. The principal arguments in 
[ favour of this view were considered to be the following : — 
I Water from chalk wells, situated above the level of 
Trinity high-water mark, — the Watford water for 
instance, — is comparatively free from soda salts, which 
exist so largely in sea water ; whereas, these salts aro 
found to n considerable extent iu the water of chalk 
wells descending greatly below high-water mark, such 
as the deep-well water of the London basin. Again, the 
high chalk water, though poor in soda salts, is rich in 
catbonatc of lime*, whereas, the deep chulk water ia 
comparatively rich in soda salts, and poor in curbonato 
of lime ; and this difference in character has been thought 
to indicate mutual decomposition of the soda salts of tho 
] sea, with the carbonate of lime of the proper chalk 
j water, whereby carbonate of soda is produced in tho 
I deep- well water. Moreover, it has beeu stated that the 
1 proportion of soda salts in the deep-well water of 
London was gradually increasing, a circumstance which, 
it was conceived, could scarcely occur unless that water 
had some communication with the sea. The above view 
has been controverted, and, as I think, successfully, by 
I Mr. Dugald Campbell. 2 lie has shown that tho alleged 
increase of soda salts iu the deep-well water is a mistake ; 
that the shallow chalk water contains an obvious amount 
of uitric acid which is not to be found in tho deep-well 
water: and finally, that no admixture of proper chalk 
water and sea water could account for the composition 
of the deep-well water as a whole. The following table 
of the principal constituents of the different waters, 
calculated, Jvo. I. from Mr. I), Campbell's analysis of 
the Watford water ; No. It. from ray own analysis of 
the Guy's Hospital water; and No. in. from Mr. 
Schweitzer's analysis of tho water of the English 
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Channel, illustrate Mr. Campbell's position. If the with the gray saud water are not singular; Mr. D 
sodium of the deep-well water, for example, had been Campbell examined a specimen of well water from the 
derived wholly from the sea, it ought to have been asso- J plastic clay, and found it to correspond closely in it* 



ciated with at least 15-63 grains, instead of with only 
9 7 5 giaiua of chlorine:— 



Onnnt'tuenta. 
Chlorine 

Sulphuric acid . 
Carbonic add 

Calcium 
Magnesium . 
Sodium 
Potassium . 

In reference 



■it. 
136675 
16499 

I '01 
29 86 
9731 
744-69 
2803 

also to the above view, it is worthy 



1. 


11. 


0-84 


9*75 


039 


924 


800 


6-90 


771 


roj 




069 


0-77 


16 61 




054 



of 



[•nation that the deep chalk water of Southampton, 
which appears to be contaminated to a considerable 
extent with sea water, is entirely free from carbonate of 
■odn. 1 In addition to other constituents of the sea, this 
water contains 62 8 grains of common salt in n gallon, 
whereas the Trafalgar Square water contains only 19 0, 
and the Guy's Hospital water only 16-0. Mr. Campbell 
haa also shown the improbability of a modification of the 
above view, namely, that the deep-well water results 
from an admixture of the proper chalk water with sea 
Mater, which has undergono a change by percolating 
through an immense bed of chalk. 

In the prcMnt imperfect state of our knowledge, the 
most prolmble explanation of the source of the carbo- 
nated ulkali in the deep water of London, seems to me 
to consist in recognising the decomposition of an lUkaline 
silicate, chiefly silicate of soda, existing in the strata 
above the chalk. The presence, of carbonated alkali in 
the deep water of Crenelle, which is free from salt* of 
the sea, and the presence of salts of the sea in the deep 
water of Southampton, which is free from carbonated 
alkali, seem to negative the idea that the existence of 
carbonated alkali 111 certain deep-well waters is depend- 
ent in any way upon contamination with seu water. 
That it may be derived from alkaline silicates is rendered 
probable by the following circumstances, namely, that 
alkaline silicates arc among the most common consti- 
tuents of minerals, and urc known to suffer bIow decom- 
position by the action of water containing carbonic acid, 
rain-water for example ;*> and that carbonate of 6oda is 
not confined to the deep-water from the chalk, but exists 
also in the water of the porous strata intervening 
between the London clay and the chalk. In a preceding 
part of this communication, the analyses of two waters 
from Mr. Burnett's well at Vauxhall arc given. This 
well is so constructed, that the water of the gray sand 
above the chalk can be obtained separately from the 
water of the chalk itself. No. V. is the analysis of the 
•halk water, and No. vi. that of the sand water. It will 
be observed that the general characters of the two cor- 
respond closely, the principal difference being that the 
chalk water contains more carbonate of soda, and' less 
sulphate of soda, than docs the saud water. This is a 
difference which may be rtadilv explained, by supposing 
the sulphate of soda of the sand water to undergo a 
partial decomposition with the bicarbonate of lime, which 
characterises a pure chalk water. Moreover, it is quite 
possible that the formation of carbonated alkali, begun 
by the decomposition of alkaline silicates in the plastic 
clay and gray sand, may be continued by the decompo- 
sition of alkaline silicates in the chalk. My results 

1 Rotaon, Quarterly Journal qf tUt Chtwical .Soc.dy, vol. tv. p. 7. 

* A portion of the sand stratum overiylnjf the chalk, obtaltiuj'from 
the bonn b 'b of Guy'* IiomilUl well, waa found to contain ft coiuldcr- 
•blo proportion of u readily-decomposible siltcaU of sods. 



characters with deep-well water from the chalk. Messrs. 
Clarko and Medlock again, in their examination of the 
Wcstbourne Park well water, observe, "tbo ajmos! 
complete identity of water from the sand and that from 
the chalk." I am inclined to think that the principal 
source of the deep-well water of London is rain water, 
a considerable proportion of which has drained through 
the highly porous sand formations beneath the mottled 
clay, into the chalk, which constitutes its principal 
reservoir. The porous eocene beds, intervening between 
the London clay and the chalk, have a very extensive 
superficial distribution for the reception of rainfall. On 
the south, they are found in Kent, at Woolwich, Black- 
heath, and Bromley, &c. j and in Surrey, beyond Croy- 
don, and at the Addington Hills, to tfio north 'of 
London, thev appear at the surface in parts of Hertford- 
shire, and of Middlesex, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of Bushey. This view of the source of the carbonate 
of soda in deep- well water does not account in any wav 
for the presence of the chloride of sodium. It ia Ml 
contended, however, that the well water is entirely fru 
from sca-eontamination, but only that sea-contamination 
is not the cause of its alkalinity. From the fact of 
portions of the chalk, and of the much more porou* 
strata above it, cropping out as we proceed eastward* 
along the course of the Thames to the sea, it seems not 
improbable that the deep water of Loudon should hi 
contaminated to some extent with sea water. The deep 
water of the Paris basin, indeed, is free from sea salt; 
but then the direct distance of the chalk under Pari* 
from the sea, the altered relations to the s#a of the 
littoral chalk itself, which, in some parts eastwards, re*;* 
upon a bed of Kimmeridgc clay, forming a portion of 
the sea-bottom, and the non-communication of any 
porous strata above tho chalk with the sea, render the 
ease of the Paris basin very different from that of Lon- 
don, as regards its liability to sea-contamination. More- 
over, at Crenelle, the boring has pierced through the 
chalk, and entered the lower green-sand formation, from 
which, I believe, the supply of water is principally 
derived. 



On the Detection of Phoapkomt, 
by Dr. Fred. Hoffman. 

TnK author has instituted a series of more than 1 50 
experiments with Mitseherlich's method for detecting 
phosphorus. He has mixed the phosphoric mass of 
matches in different preparations, with food cooked in 
various ways, with beverages commonly used, and with 
medicines in a liquid, soft, and plastic state, and kept 
the mixtures for a variable length of time. The presence 
of phosphorus, it will be remembered, is established bv 
the phosphorescence imparted to the aqueous vapours on 
distilling the liquid or liquified mixture, and the distil- 
lation of the phosphorus is increased by the addition of 
sulphuric acid, chloride of sodium, sugar, &c., whereby 
the boiling-point is made to approach that of phosphorus. 

In the place of Mitseherlich's apparatus, the author 
has constructed a more simple one, which is easily 
prepared and readily taken apart. It conaists of an 
ordinary flask, connected with a receiving-bottle by 
means of a glass tube, which passes nbont 18 inches 
through a glass cylinder filled with cold water. A long, 
straight tube conducts the gaseous products from the 
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bottle. The lamp and flask are surrounded with dark 
paper, and about three-fourths of the glass cylinder. 
The operation is best performed in a dark room. 

The phosphorescence of the liquid increases in intensity 
with the consistence of the liquid and the quantity of 
tlio phosphorus. The gas-bubbles are luminous, rise in 
the mixture, and apparently burn upon its surface with 
a bright flame. With the temperature the light is 
increased : a photosphere fills the flask, rises in the tube, 
aud moves up and down within the cooled part. 
Sometimes only a column or a luminous ring appears 
stationary at the point whore the vapours are cooled, 
and a luminous foe or sparks gradually sink into tho 
receiver, or a sudden, frequently-repeated lightning is 
observed. If tho heat is raised too high, or the cooling 
is insufficient, the luminescence passes through the long 
gas-tube, at the mouth of which tho gases take fire, if 
the volatile oils from cruciferrc (mustard, &c.) have been 
present. 

Coffee, mustard, smoked meat, highly-seasoned food 
and beverages, and medicines containing odorous gum- 
resins, volatile oils, musk, castor, camphor, chlorine, 
&c, have the property of covering the odour of a small 
portion of phosphorus; minute quantities, which yet 
produce the symptoms of gastio-cntcritis, may not be 
recognised by the odour in the contents of the stomach. 
The renction is not prevented, except by the presence of 
much alcohol, volatile oils, and mustard. If the quantity 
of phosphorus bo not too insignificant, the phospho- 
rescence is observed, cither momentary or constant, at 
the beginning of the distillation, and after the alcohol 
has passed over. 

The reaction is not interfered with hy the presence of 
ipecacuanha, tartar emetic, magnesia, hydrated oxide of 
iron, musk, enstor, opium, albumen, neutral acid, or basic 
salts und douhlc salts, volatile organic acids, chlorides, 
iodides and sulphides, and by free acids; but iodine, 
chloride and bichloride of mercury in considerable pro- 
portion, and metallic sulphides in the presence of free 
sulphuric acid, and particularly oleum cintc (artcmisia?), 
interfere with or prevent the reaction. 

Numerous experiments, by distilling the brain of 
various animals, blood, albumen, casein, fibrin, legumin, 
and other protein compounds, with diluted sulphuric 
acid, yielded not the least photospheric reaction. — 
Archir. de Ffiarm. 



On Combinations of Iodine with Iodide of Potassium, 
by B. Pipfauo. 

Having been lately engaged in making a series of 
experiments for the purpose of determining whether 
iodine, when dissolved in a solution of iodide of potas- 
sium, is simply held in solution or chemically combined 
with it ; and having come to the conclusion that it is a 
definito chemical compound, a short statement of some 
of the principal facts I have arrived at may not be out 
of place, as I sec that an opposite, view is occasionally 
held, from some remarks I read in the Chemical News 
for January 7 16, 1861. 

In the first place, I prepared a saturated solution of 
iodide of potassium, ana in it dissolved as much iodine 
as it would hold, which, according to Baup, is two equi- 
valents j 1 and I also prepared another similar solution, 
and to it added several times its bulk of water, which 
precipitates one equivalent of iodine. From these two 
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solutions I then precipitated iodide of lead, by means o f 
the acetate of lead. 

Now, these iodides of lead, prepared in this manner, 
neither resembled one another nor the ordinary iodide 
of lead (Pbl) ; for that precipitated from tho first-named 
solution speedily turned from yellow to a decp-vcrmilion 
colour, and that from the second solution, after going 
through various shades of yellow, green, and blue, 
finally became nearly black. Both of these precipitates 
I separated from the liquid and dried without their 
undergoing any fuithcr change. This black iodide of 
lead has the following properties: — 

1. It does not part from iodine at a temperature of 
160° 1'., when even long continued— 1 have not tried a 
higher temperature — although uncombined iodine rises 
in vapour at ordinary temperature. 

a. It does not part with its iodine to chloride of 
ammonium, nitrate of ammonia, or chloroform, in all or 
which uncombined iodine is soluble. 

In the second place, I prepared a saturated solution of 
bromide of potassium, saturating it afterwards with 
bromine, ana from it, with acetate of lead, precipitated 
a brilliant yellow bromide of lead ; and from a similar 
solution of bromine in bromide of potassium, after 
diluting it with water, I precipitated with the acetate of 
lead, as before, a brickdust-colourcd bromide of lead. 

In the third and lost place, through a saturated solu- 
tion of chloride of potassium in water I passed a stream 
of chlorine gas, which was rapidly absorbed, and from 
if, when saturated, I precipitated with acetate of lead a 
reddish- brown chloride of lead. 

Bv precipitating from a diluted solution of the abovo 
I did not find, howover, that the colour of the precipitate 
was changed. 

Now, I think that in all probability my two iodides 
of lead arc different and definite combinations of iodine 
and lead, and that my bromides are also different and 
definito combinations of bromine and lead. Assuming 
this to be the case, and also that they are not produced 
by the action of free iodine and bromine on the ordinary 
iodide and bromide of lead, — which, after repeated 
attempts, I have not succeeded in doing, — I think I may 
safely come to tho two following conclusions : — 

i . That iodine and bromine combine respectively with 
iodide and bromide of potassium, with tho aid of water. 

*. That they each combine in two definite proportions. 
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On the Alloys of Copper and Zinc, 
by Frank H. Storer. 

(0>*ti*ufd from pogt }8.) 

Now, since many of the impurities of copper are 
eliminated when it unites with zinc, being thrown up 
on the surface of tho melted metal as a crust or scum, 
which is removed by tho workmen, 1 and as no two 
samples of copper contain the same kind or quantity of 
impurity, tho amount of it removed, or, what is the 
same thing, tho amount of copper left to unite with a 
given weight of zinc,* must continually vary. 

» This explain* the remark of Karaten {1<k. tit. a. j«6), that per 
fectly pure copper can take up from r$ to i $ percent, more »lnc 
thaii impure, and still affurd a product of better colour, mure tena- 
cious, and more malleable. 

* Much aino aim la I oat In this cue, both by alloying with the 
foreign metal and by uniting with any oxygen which may dbto been 
combined with the Utter. As the workmen say, impure copper 

burns u» " a great deal of line. 
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From this it may easily be seen how very difficult, if 
not impracticable, it would be to obtain anything like 
constant results, unless some test were found by which 
the workman might ascertain, at least approximately, 
the composition of his alloy.* 

That it is of the first importance that every alloy used 
for sheathing shall possess some one constant composi- 
tion, so that it may endure equally well on all parts of 
the vessel, and that no galvanic action may occur between 
the metal of different sheets, is a point too obvious to be 
mentioned. 

It might still bo urged against ycllow-mctal, that the 
admixture of other metals — of kinds capable of mingling 
with it— which may have been derived from the copper 
used in its preparation, is a serious objection to its use. 
This is true, and the remark applies with equal or even 
greater force to all the alloys used for sheathing ; it 
must always depend upon the condition of copper 
metallurgy. It would apply more forcibly, for example, 
to the low-grade brass which Bobierrc has proposed to 
substitute for the ordinary sheathing-mctal ; for sinco 
the " teBt " by means of which founders arc enabled to 
prepare the alloy (yellow-metal) of constant composition 
cannot be obtained if metals are present which are 
incapable of mixing in all proportions with this alloy, 
in which event small particles of the foreign substances 
would be found irregularly disseminated upon the frac- 
tured surface of the test ingot, manufacturers are enabled 
to ascertain at once whether or no a given sample of 
copper is suitable for the preparation of yellow-metal. 
W henever it is found that satisfactory tests cannot be 
obtained, the copper is immediately rejected by the 
founders, and applied to some other use. No similar 
means of controlling the purity of the brass in question 
arc known. 

It docs not appear — at all events, it has never been 
proved— that any serious injury results in practice from 
the use of tlio most varied kinds of copper, so long as 
they afford the desired homogeneous alloy containing 40 
per cent, of /.inc. 

I do not wish to deny that hurtful impurities mav at 
times occur in yellow-metal, in *pito of the test to which 
1 have so frequently alluded. Most probably, the very 
rare cases in which this alloy wears out irregularly, 
portions of the sheet being much corroded, while other 
parts are scarcely at all acted upon and have preserved 
their original colour and malleability, may be referred 
t o the irregular diffusion of such impurities throughout 
t he mass of alloy of which the sheet was formed ;* but 
t heir influence must be regarded as being of very slight 
importance in comparison with the changes of structure 
which have already been discussed. 

The following is a list of the alloys whicli I have 
prepared. Crystals were obtained from all of them, 
with the exception, perhaps, of one or two of those 
lowest in the series, where the tendency to assume a 
pasty state during solidification renders the crystallisa- 
tion obscure. 



» It must bo well understood, however, thai, us i\ rule, mHimf.ic- 
turcru of alloys of copper and slue always use the lx»t copper they 
can obtain, mnco it Is generally more economical (»r them to do so. 
For the purer UiU metal is, hi much tho greater wl'l be the total 
ntnount of alloy obtajuod l>y tho two of a given weight of it, or, in 
taher word*, tho I'**. mentioned in the preceding notes, which would 
occur from the elimination of impurities, will lie smaller. 

• It is not impossible that the email amount of sUvcr which, iw is 
well known, is precipitated from sea-water upon tho metallic sheathing 
of shipa, con accumulate to stub an extent in yellow-metal which has 
bom repeatedly used and re melted, that tho durability of the latter 
may bo seriously impaired thereby. It is, howovcr, equally pioliable, 
and ]>erhnpe more so, that the greater part of this silver is eliminated 
n the preparation of the alloy, when the old metal is fused with. sine. 



The amount of copper contained in both tho crystals 
and the portion of fluid alloy poured off from above 
them was determined directly oy assay in each instance. 
The copper used in the preparation of the alloys was a 
very pure article from Lake Superior ; it contained only 
a certain amount of suboxide of copper and traces of 
silver. 

The zinc was from La Vieille Montaigne, containing 
as its principal impurity a small amount of lead. Uoth 
metals were granulated for convenience in weighing. 
The lead and other impurities have been neglected in 
stating my results. 

Per cent. 

Number Per cent, of Percent. of Copper found 

of tho Copper put ii>to of Copper found in the portion 
Experiment, the AUoy. in the Crystal*. <* Alloy 

poured off. 

1 9738 99**4 98" 

* 96-50 95-57 97>o 

3 94 38 95'°* , 95 o4 

4 9438 943° 93'8* 
, 91-38 90-77 9*49 
I 8838 88-86 88-78 
_ 85-38 8610 85-74 

8 79 38 83-7* 8361 

9 81-38 81-89 81-51 

10 79'38 8034 8073 

11 7638 77'3* 789* 
ix 73-38 75-03 74*17 

J3 74 3 s 75-71 7494 

14 72-38 74-52 73-61 

15 70-00 71-48 71-68 
16* — — 69-10 

17 6740 6893 6737 

18 65-94. 6712 — 
19 1 — 66-94 — 

20* — 65-56 — 

41* • — — 61-30 

ia 60-19 61-16 61-99 

13* — 60-91 61.36 

14" — 60-77 6o-S8 

15' — 60-41 60-14 

16 5669 57S2 5866 

17 53-09 5+" 5445 

28 51-00 51-62 51 11 

29 49-co 49-51 4955 

30 4700 49-43 48-26 

31 4500 47-49 4679 

32 43-00 4441 4363 

33* — 43 6 4 44 01 

34 41-00 4i'48 42- 19 

35 39-oo 38-57 38-77 

36 37-00 38-09 37-71 

37 35-oo 3S-33 36-71 

38 3300 3298 3179 

39 17-3' *9'67 19-07 
4C-5 — 29-07 — 

In determining the amounts of copper contnined in 
these alloys, I have employed a method which has been 
used for a long time by many of the copper nssayers of 
this countryt by whom it is highly esteemed. It is 
essentially the old Swedish method 9 of precipitating tho 
copper from its solution in acid, by means of metallic 

1 The instance* in which tho amount* of metal used In preparing 
the alloy are not Riven refer to crystallises! prodtieU whicii were 
obtained ncei don tally during tho course of the research. 

« Yellow metal, from founder's pot*, said, from appearance of test 
ingot, to require a little more nine. 

7 Ycllow-mctal which hud afforded a satisfactory te*t. 

• Vtd. Uergtnan, "Physical and Chemical Essays," tnumlatod from 
the original Latin by R. (Julian, M.D. (l»ndon. 1788), vol. li. p. 441. 
Described more fully by Koraten, in KarsUsn u. von, iiccben's Arckir 
/Br Mimralogie, v. ». re., xil. {67; also by Kerl, in 
PretirK-iiftrf von Bruno Kerl (Clausthal, iS<7), e. *i6. 
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iron, with, however, several more modern modifications 
and improvements.* Since several of the details of this 
process have never, to my knowledge, appeared in 
chemical literature, I shall make no apology fordescribing 
it at length in this connection. 

In choosing samples of tho alloy for analysis, I have 
been careful to select those portions of the cup which 
were best crystallised, avoiding always the upper crust, 
which had lost zinc by volatilisation while cooling; from 
the sheets into which tho fluid portion of the alloy was 
cast, 1 have taken pieces near the edge, which were free 
from any admixture of fragments of the crust. 

(To 1* continual.) 



On Coal <7rt«,'° by the tier. W. H. BOWDITCH. 

A distinguished Fellow of the Koyal Society discovered 
coal-gas, when Rector of Crofton, about two miles from 
my present parish, nnd nearly nil our knowledge of this 
complex substance is derived from the labours of chemists 
who have been, or ore, Fellows of the Society. I feel 
assured, therefore, that nn attempt to extend the know- 
ledge of the reaction of coal-gas w ith various substances 
will be favourably received, nnd that the application to 
practice of the facts made known, will not render a 
memoir less acceptable to the Society which rewarded 
alike the abstract researches of I-evcrrier and the 
practical ones of Arnott. 

Six years ago 1 introduced the use of clay into gas- 
woiks," for the purpose of improving the purification of 
coal-gns, and now,— after so long un experience, the 
purification of many hundreds of millions of feet of gas, 
and the use of ninny thoUBund tons of the refuse us 
manure, — I venture, for the first time, to submit the 
grounds upon which my process is based. 

Coal-gas may conveniently be considered under the 
bonds of carbon compounds required for the proeluction 
of heat nnd light, which generate water nnd carbonic 
ncid hy their combustion; and sulphur and nitrogen 
compounds which are not necessary for heat and light, 
and ought to be removed from gas on account of the 
injurious nature of the subitumes produced by their 
combustion. 

The former of those classes will he treated of inci- 
dentally ; the latter class forms the principal subject of 
this paper. When sj>caking of y»*, I always refer to 
that which has undergone the ordinary condensation of 
gas-works, wherefore no mention is made of the complex 
compounds removed by condensation. 

When coal is distilled, its nitrogen is evolved in some 
forms of combination which arc generally familiar, while 
others are almost unsuspected. Under certain conditions 
of distillation, much nitrogen leaves the retort and passes 
the condenser as ammonia or some of its salts. These 
arc all removed from gas by clay, so that no trace of 
ammonia can be discovered after gas has passed through 
purifiers charged w ith an adequate quantity of clay, and 
with lime or some equivalent substance to remove 
sulphide of hydrogen. Clay is thus entitled to be classed 
with acids and some metallic salts us a purifier of gas, 
for these, of course, remove ammonia and its salts. Hut 
between tluy und acids there is an important difference, 
in rcguid to the action which takes place upon the most 
valuublc light-giving constituents of the gaB ; aei<'s 
remove a large quantity of these, clay does not. We 

1 Kir iiifwruiiitii-ii totictiiiiuK tin-no I mn iudi-btt-J <<■ Mr U .1 
j»irVir»f.f.u, vbemist, <f ttio io]>| -w *<.ik» at t'ojut HUikj. ihkv 
Jioaton- 

13 From the r,-o**ili»ti* 0/ (*t Koy«l Ihtutf, vol. »1. » 5 . 



have experimental proof that clay docs not remove tho 
Taluablc hydrocarbon vapours from gas, in the fact that 
strong spirit of w ine digested u]>on foul clay for days, 
does not thereby become much more luminous than it 
was before being so treated. The very slight light-giving 
power which it has obtained is due to tar ; for if the 
spirit be evaporated, and the tar so obtained be re-dis- 
solved in fresh spirit, the same kind of flame will be 
obtained as before; whereas the addition of a small 
portion of coal-oil to spirit gives a flame of considerable 
illuminating power. To this I may add, that long and 
extensive experience shows that the employment of clay 
in the purifying process improves the light-giving power 
of gas, by removing substances which arc not otherwise 
removed, und which, if allowed to be burnt with the gas, 
lessen its illuminating power. These light-damaging 
compounds arc produced during the later portion of the 
distillatory process, as I have proved by experiment. 
The same retort was charged twice with the same weight 
of the same coal. The gus produced by one charge was 
purified by lime only, that produced by the other charge 
was purified by lime and clay. The illuminating power 
of the gas passin.* at each half-hour's end was deter- 
mined, and it was found that the purification made no 
difference for the first three or four hulf-hours. About 
the middle of the charge, that purified by mv process 
had slightly the advantage, nnd at tho close the differ- 
ence in favour of that purified by the addition of clay 
has been found us much ns ten or twelve per cent. Thus 
it is shown that the compounds removed by clay from 
gas produced during the early stages of distillation — 
however objectionable on other accounts— do not lesson 
tho light-giving power of gos, whereas those removed 
during the later periods of distillation reduce the light- 
giving powers considerably. 

If conjecture lie allowable, I would venture an opinion 
that cyanogen compounds, and other nitrogcuiscd sub- 
stances with which foul clny ubounds, are thoso which 
lesson light. My own investigations lead directly to 
this inference, and, I think, explain an old Table by Dr. 
Henry in this sense. In the Philosophical TratiMi'ctioiis 
for 1808, he shows that the gas produced from inlus. 
of Cunncl-coal contained, alter purification, the follow- 
ing quantities of nitrogen : — 

Hour* IYoih ion ntra*iircx<>r 

Ct-mcxtM-..- |»uriiiL<t (,-.»» ri-u- 

infllil ft tain nua- >.ici 

ili*tiMitlMii. of nirrogen 

4 an hour 20 Due chiefly to atmospheric nir. 
1 hour 4} 1 Probably the trine when ammn- 
3 ,, si nia was principally produced. 

5 ,, 15 ^ Probably vapour of water was 
7 „ 15 J present in very small quantity, 
9 „ 15 ) and cyanogen and related com- 
ic J „ 10 I pounds were produced in iu- 
12 ,, 20 crensing quantity. 

Without assuming the absolute accuracy of these 
figures, we may regard them us valuable indicators, 
pointing, I think, in tho direction I have ventured to 
conjecture. 

A beautiful reaction furnishes experimental proof of 
the damage done to gas by acids. Clean deal sawdust 
is well moisteued with pure sulphuric acid, diluted with 
five or six volumes of water, so that the sawdust mav 
not be discoloured, and gas is passed through it in a slow 
stream. With rich gases, which give the light of from 
20 t» 25 sperm candles for a consumption of five foot an 
hour, the snwdnst instantly changes to a most beautiful 
pink colour, and the tiut gradually dee pens until tho 
whole becomes of a dark mahogany. With poor gtvse::, 
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which givo the light of from 10 to 12 candles, this colo- 
ration is exceedingly faint at first, and deepens very 
slowly. The differences of coloration arc so considerable 
and constant, that I have no doubt of the possibility of 
thus determining the value of gas as an illuminant. By 
using a standard acid, the same kind of sawdust, a 
uniform volume of gas, and the same sized U tubes, 
notation of time and depth of colour would give a close 
approximation to the illuminating value of the gat. At 
all events, the sources of error are not greater than those 
of photometry in the hands of all but tho mo»t expe- 
rienced, and the process is quite as close an approxima- 
tion to truth as an ultimate analysis of gas, containing, 
as it docs, impurities which render skill and precaution 
useless. A comparison of tho analysis of coal-gas given 
in " Bunsen's Gasomctry," with tho substances now 
known to exist in gas, will convince us that at present 
wo cannot attach any value to such analyses. 

To determine the substances in gas which produce this 
coloration, some of it* chief illuminating constituents 
were prepared and passed separately through the acid 
sawdust. 

defiant gas made in the usual manner, and carefully 
purified, reddens the acid sawdust. Ether vapour docs 
not affect it, and therefore need not be removed from 
the gas for this experiment. 

Propylene, produced by passing the vapour of fusel- 
oil through a red-hot combustion-tube filled with cast- 
iron nails, but kept at so low a temperature that a small 
portion of oil pnsscd over without decomposition, red- 
dened the acid sawdust. 

Commercial benzole, with the exception of ono speci- 
men, reddened the acid sawdust. 

I have not yet hod leisure to prepare and test acetylene. 

The coloration of fir- wood, moistened by hydrochloric 
acid, has been mentioned by Williams as characteristic 
of pyrrole. 

To show that the colour was produced by illuminating 
matter abstracted, some sawdust was treated with acid 
strong enough to char it slightly; 1 and gas, which 
instantly reddened the clean sawdust and dilute acid, 
was passed first through tho black and then through the 
clean acid sawdust. No colour was produced in the 
latter, though the flow of gas continued for an hour. 

Hydrochloric may be substituted for sulphuric acid, so 
far oh that gas colours sawdust moistened with it; but 
it is liable to a considerable disadvantage. If gas con- 
tain ammonia, the vapour of the acid unites w ith it in 
the tube before the gas comes into contact with the saw- 
dust ; and the result is a deposit of chloride of ammonium 
on the surface of the sawdust where the colour com- 
mences, which renders the observation less precise and 
easy. Olcfiant gas likewise does not redden this acid 
sawdust, and therefore cannot be estimated by it. 

Nitrogcnised compounds in coal-gas present the 
greatest difficulty in the way of efficient purification, 
and the almost impossibility of obtaining them in a 
state fit for examination, renders their investigation 
laborious and unsatisfactory. Much nitrogen is con- 
tained in gas as cyanogen, which can be separated from 
the clay used in purification. Probably not much less 
exists as sulphocyanogen, which can be separated from 
the foul clay with ease; and the presence of further 
quantities in combination with sulphuretted hydro- 
carbons and tar, can be demonstrated. The bodies 
formed by this combination of elements are, I believe, 
unknown at present. 



1 This acid was oT tha same strath aa that uaod In *md« g*a -work.. 



By placing clav in a purifier through which crude 
gas passes from the condenser of a gas-works, and 
treating the saturated clay with spirit, a solution is 
obtained, of a brown colour, which has no effect upon 
litniu*, turmeric, or lead paper, which decolorises a solu- 
tion of iodine, and from which nitrate of silver throws 
down a white or brownish-white precipitate, and acetnto 
of lead a white precipitate. The aqueous solution pos- 
sesses the same properties, and, liko the solution in 
spirit, is alwoys neutral. Litmus paper, immersed in 
cither of tho solutions, and exposed to the air, becomes 
quickly, strongly, and permanently reddened. Soluble 
sulphides have been tested for rcpeutcdly with nitro- 
prusside of sodium, as well as with acetate of lead, but 
have never been found ; yet a sulphur compound exists 
in solution which possesses the power of forming a sul- 
phide with metallic mercury. The spirit solution, 
digested on mercury, with occasional shaking, produces 
the black sulphide of mercury, while the aqueous solu- 
tion, similarly treated, produces the red sulphide. In- 
soluble sulphides, however, exist in the foul clay, and 
evolve sulphide of hydrogen on the addition of an acid. 
These insoluble sulphides are oxidised rapidly by expo- 
sure of the clay to atmospheric action. 

A solution of clay in spirit was treated with an excess 
of powdered acetate of lead, and tho while precipitate 
filtered off. The brown filtrate was supersaturated with 
ammonia and filtered. The clear brown filtrate, diluted 
with twelve times its bulk of water, became milky, and 
with much difficulty was obtained clear by filtration. 
Part of tho spirit was then distilled off, to ascertain 
whether it would bring over a volatile t>ulphur compound, 
but the spirit was quite free from sulphur. Tho remain- 
ing fluid was then acidified with nitric acid, which 
caused brisk effervescence aud a strong smell of hydro- 
cyanic acid. Nitrate of silver was added as long as it 
continued to produce a precipitate ; the precipitate, dried 
and heated, gave off cyanogen, which burnt with it* 
characteristic flame. 1 he clear filtrate, slowly c vapo- 
rated to dryness, left a pale yellow crystalline mass. 
which did not change colour by several days' exposure 
to light. Part of this, burnt in a porcelain crucible, 
gave off nitrous funics, and left u considerable residue 
blackened by oxide of silver. Water was added to this 
residue, and the oxide of silver filtered off, and an 
abundant precipitate of sulphate of baryta obtuincd, 
with a salt of baryta. The remainder of the yellow 
salt was re-dissolved in water, with a view to separate n 
granular portion which was mixed with tho more per- 
fectly crystalline suit, but an accident unfortunately 
spoilt the remainder, and rendered any further progress 
impossible. 

(To bo continued.) 



PHARMACY, TOXICOLOGY, &c. 



Jiejnrl on Adulteration*, 
by the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

The Committee upon the subject of Home Adulterations, 
appointed at the annual meeting of this Association, 
held in Boston last year, respectfully report : — 

The subject of Home Adulterations is one worthy of 
the careful consideration of every member of society, 
whether pharmaceutist, physician, or consumer,— and 
all belong to the latter class, — because of the pernicious 
and often dangerous results which ensuo from tho use of 
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articles mixed with deleterious substance?, or deficient 
in power, owing to inert snhstanccs used to enhance the 
profit of the unscru pulous tradesman. 

Your Committee feel deeply the responsibility of their 
dutv; they feel that much ought to be said and done 
which they dure not take the responsibility, as indivi- ; 
duals, of paying and doing. They trust that the time | 
will come when Stntc legislators, or the General Govern- 
mcnt, will cause such penalties to be affixed to the Belling 
of adulterated articles that the business will ceaso to J 
'• pay," and that " honesty " will bo practised because it 
is " the best jiolicy." During the past year vour Com- 
mittee have had many at tides of drugs, medicines, and 
fowl submitted to their elimination, and they have felt 
more nnd more the necessity of some means being 
devised for clucking tin's ubominnble practice, which, in 
the language of another, " is undermining the ver3 - 
foundation of trade, - viz., faith in commercial integrity." 

We refer to our published icpnrt in our last year's 
" Proceedings" for the definition of an adulteration as 
given by Dr. Hassall, of London, who has done more 
than any other to draw public attention to the alarming 
facts of this species of fraud. He says an adulteration 
conMsts in the intentional addition to an article, for the 
purpose of gain or deception, of any substance or 
Bubstunces, the presence of which is not acknowledged 
in the nnmc under which the article is sold. The change 
of an article entirely, and selling it under a false name 
in place of another, constitutes a mbstifutiou, and not 
an adulteration. 

Thus briefly referring to the introductory of our last 
year's report, we would say that all the views we there 
express we still sustain. We have, during the past year, 
seen nothing to cause us to change our opinion as to the 
dangerous and hurtful tendency of this unlawful practice; 
on the contrary, all our experiences confirm us in the 
views wc there express, nnd tend to convince us more 
fully that the public do not know the extent to which 
they are cheated, nor would any intelligent community 
submit to the impaction were they once fully aware of 
the danger and risk they are exposed to. 

Adulterations arc practised for three principal reasons, 
as briefly stated by the author of " Falsification of 
Food 

i. For the purpose of making the substance more 
saleable, by improving its appearance by the addition of 
some body, either innocuous or otherwise. 

i. To depreciate the quality by adding some substance 
which will diminish the real, without altering the 
apparent strength or general appearance. This is gene- 
rally a very deadly fraud. 

3. To depreciate quality and " extend * the quantity, 
by the addition of some simple substance, as water, or, 
if a solid body, as sand, gypsum, &c. 

The matter of adulterution of articles of food is quite 
properly Within the scope of a report on Home Adul- 
terations ; and your Committee proposeentcringsomcwhat 
largely into this part of the subject, trusting that the 
Association will grant them indulgence. 

It is a sad and alarming fact that " death lurks in the 
pot; " that the community ore exposed to injury, disease, 
and death, by the very food thoy live upon, and the tea, 
coffee, and water they drink. It is often urged in defer- 
ence to many of these nefarious practices, such as the 
addition of some of the salts of copper and lead, or 
cncculus Indicus, to articles of daily consumption, that 
they are " used in very small quantities." We grant the 
statement to be true, and are deeply, we trust truly, 
grateful, as we ought to be, that we aro not murdered 



outright, but scientifically and handsomely killed by 
inches. 

Who can estimate the results of the continued 
introduction into the system, day by day, nnd month by 
month, of these poisonous additions to articles of food ? 
No substance, however small its daily use, which is 
decidedly poisonous and pernicious, can be used without 
producing, finally, disease, and even death. Any 
physician can tell you of cn.ses where the seeds of painful 
and lingering disease have been planted by gome slow, 
insidious poison. All of you arc, doubtless, aware that 
disease often arises from the use of water through lend 
pipes ; and who can say that of the many cases of 
" unknown disease," some of them may not have been 
caused by poison taken in the Bmall but oft-repeutcd 
doses of the daily food. 

We arc n'.vnre that many — and among them even 
those of scientific reputation — scout the idea of any 
trouble arising from water through lend ; but your Com- 
mittee feel that it is of such great importance that they 
cannot pass it by without a brief notice. It is a question 
upon winch scientific men have differed ; but, with the 
present knowledge of the subject that wc have, your 
Committee can but recommend, in every practical ense, 
the use of some other substance than lead for the con- 
veyance of water to be used for drinking purposes. 

Where so large a possibility of injury exists, prudence 
would dictate an entire avoidance of the danger. 

One of your Committee has been fully convinced of 
the great "danger attending the use of water through 
lead p:pc. lie has known lead to be taken from a 
portion of the liver of a person who died with every 
symptom of acute lead poisoning, and who was con- 
sidered by the attending physician to be a victim of lend 
disease. 

The susceptibility of individuals to this poison varies 
very greatly ; many persons apparently suffer no incon- 
venience, although subjected to precisely the same 
exposure which proves fatal to others. 

One of the most striking cases of extremes suscepti- 
bility to this species of poisoning which has come to the 
knowledge of your Committee is the following : — 

A man, aged thirty-five, who was a house servant in 
the city at the time of his sickness, had never been ex- 
posed to the influence of lead, as far as could be ascer- 
tained, previous to entering his place of service. He 
was employed by a private family, consisting of persons 
both older and younger tlian himself, and who had 
drank the water through the lend pipe for several years, 
in fact, ever since the introduction of the water into the 
city, without the slightest apparent injury. The man 
referred to was from the country, and perfectly healthy 
and strong upon his arrival in the city ; he was a 
fleshy and robust man, and never had noticed any indi- 
cations of paralysis. He had been, in his situation as 
servant, exposedi to lead poisoning in no other way than 
drinking the same water that the family used, only 
three months, before he was attacked with violent 
symptoms of lead paralysis, without the premonitory 
symptoms of colic. Ho was completely paralysed, ex- 
cepting the muscles of respiration and the heart. Kvcn 
the muscles of the eye-lids were useless, and the " blue 
lino" upon the gums was apparent, which is the well- 
known and usual attendant upon cases of lead-poisoning. 
Under treatment of iodido 01 potassium he completely 
recovered. 

If such serious results can occur, is not the matter one 
worthy the attention of those who have in charge the 
public health P 
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The singular mode in which the lend is sometimes 
introduced into the system also calls for care and watch- 
f illness, to prevent the unknown, and, therefore, unsus- 
pected danger. 

One of the members of your Connnittee was culled 
upon by a physician who* had n patient, a farmer, 
suffering apparently from lead poison, to make an 
analysis of some eider. From what source the lead was 
taken w as a mystery. The water used by the family 
was all drawn by an old-fashioned " well-sweep " and 
bucket j no possibility seemed to exist that lead could be 
the cause, and yet nil the symptoms were those of a 
plainly-marked case of lead-]H>isoning. The attending 
physician finally thought of the cider which the furmer 



in the habit of drinkit 



d. 



a mutter of extreme 



precaution, decided to have a portion of it analysed. 
From less than two quarts of that cider, metallic' lead 
was obtained in substance sufficiently large to hold in 
the hand and provo its nature beyond question. This 
caused an examination of the cask of cider, and from the 
bottom of the cask, upon draining ofT the cider, was 
taken a pint bowlful of mixed sediment and white lead, 
This, of course, readily accounted for the farmer's lead 
disease. The cask used had formerly been filled with 
oil, and, in putting it together, the edges of the staves 
had been plentifully coated with lead, ground in oil. 
before driving the hoops, to prevent the possibility of 
leakage ; afterwards, when used for cider, the lend was 
dissolved out, and the serious consequences followed. 

These instances, taken from many, arc giver, to show- 
that those who speak and feel warmly on this subject of 
.ead-poisouing have some reason for "their opinions and 
feelings. 

We arc awnre that this is not strictly an adulteration, 
but certainly, after all that has been said and written 
upon this subject, those who, being aware of the facts in 
the case, and who could avert the danger, go on deli- 
berately using lead pipes for drinking-waters, place 
themselves in the situation of the man wh:i eels spring 
guns and gets shot himself. "When lead pints are used 
in preference because they arc " cheaper " than gut la 
jiercha, block tin, or iron, does not tliit constitute an 
adulteration of the water ? 

We are lead to speak of this subject of lead-water, 
perhaps going beyond the limits which the Association 
have laid down for our Committee, by having met with 
and known many instances where sad trouble has heeu 
produced by this often despised cause. 

The next article we woul.l ask your attention to is 
milk. liming the past year it has been the duty of one 
of your Committee to analyse n large number of specimen" 
of milk. As many of you arc aware, there exists a 
statute in some States regarding the sale of adulterated 
and unwholesome milk, and by virtue of that statute an 
Inspector of Milk is appointed by the au t hoi i tics. 

Dining the past year a large number of specimens 
have been analysed at the request of the Inspector of 
.Milk for the city of Hoston. With but one single excep- 
tion, every specimen was found to be adulterated, many 
of I hem very largely. 

The plan adopted has been to compare the amount of 
food contained in any milk examined with that which, 
by the analysis of a very large number of specimens of 
pure row's milk, was found to be the avemyc amount. 
The amount of food being ascertained iu any given 
specimen, it is easy, by comparison, to find the relative 
worth of the sample to the standard, and thus asccrrain 
the dilution with water. 

The amount of milk-sugar and salts was also estimated, 



and the difference between the weight of the milk started 
with and the sum of the weights of the food, milk-sugar, 
and salts, gave the weight of tho water in any sampL- 
onalysed. The amount of water which any milk con- 
tained was not made the basis of comparison at all ; the 
addition of water to iniik increases in a much larger 
degree the worth of the milk as a food yielding fluid 
than it increases the percentage amount of water, and as 
the amount of food really constitutes the value of the 
milk, the analyses were placed on this alone. 

Water is the principal adulteration of milk ; but, to 
conceal this fraud and destroy the 'skim milk " appear- 
ance, recourse must be had to several other adulterations, 
as the sddition of colouring-matter, salt, &c, to increase 
the weight and improve the flavour, both of which it 
does, the litter quite remarkably. 

Sometimes poor milk, from cows that should not be 
milked at all, owing to their condition, is mixed with 
that sent to market. It is only by microscopical examina- 
tion that this unwholesome and unclean milk can bo 
detected. Specimens of this kind have been met with 
during the past year. 

From the experience one of your Committee has had, 
he does not hesitato to say that the adulteration of milk 
is largely and systematically carried on. Who cau judge 
of the amount of sickness caused to children by the use 
of this unwholesome, and oftentimes poisonous food, — 
poisonous, because decomposition has already commenced. 

Much of the sickness among young children in many 
large cities may be fairly attributed to the bad and 
uuhealthy milk which they almost of necessity receive ; 
and to the poorer classes, those less able by other reasons 
to contend with such a diet, the greater portion of this 
milk is given. 

The milk oftentimes is not served to consumers until 
the second day after it is taken from the cow, owing to 
its being transported long distances, and when diluted 
with water the process of decomposition is much more 
rapidly set up. 



On Santonntc of Protoxide of Mercury, 
by J)r. John Mi llkr, of Berlin. 

TttE solutions of equal par!s of protonitratc of mercury 
and sanlonntc of soda, in distilled water, are mixed; 
after 24. hours the precipitate is separated by a filter, 
well washed with distilled water, dried at a moderate 
heat, and preserved in bottles excluded from the light. 

The protosantonatc of mercury is a w hitish powder, 
somewhat crystalline under a magnifier, inodor'.us, and 
of a slight metallic tasto, which is afterwards bitterish 
and very persistent. It is insoluble in water and alcohol, 
unaltered at 112°, charred at a high temperature, and 
decomposed into mercury and red oxide of mercury; 
lime-water decomposes it iuto soluble santonate of lime 
and black oxide of mercury. 

A solution of sulphide of potassium decomposes it at 
212", forming black sulphide of mercury and soluble 
santonate of potassn. A warm solution of iodide of 
potassium yields with it greenish iodide of mercury and 
santonate of potassa. 

Kx posed with alcohol to the temperature of boiling 
water, a tttibidity is produced on the addition of water, 
but no precipitate. Thereby the salt is distinguished 
from santonin, which, under the same circumstances, is 
precipitated. When treated with diluted nitric raid, 
prolongate of mercury is dissolved and pure santonin 
left behind. 
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■how the same behaviour aa nitric acid, 
and alkalies decompose it like lime-water.— Arch, der 
Pharm. 
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Lbctvkb IV. (Jan. 3, 1861.) 

Products: Water from the Qtmbuttion — Nature of Water — 

A Compound — Hydrogen. 
I aee you arc not tired of the candle yet. or I am auro yon 
would not bo interested in the subject in the way you are. 
When our candle was burning wo found it produced water 
exactly like the water we have around us ; and by further 
examination of thia water wo found in it that curious body, 
hydrogen — that light substance of which there is some in 
this jar. We afterwards saw tho burning powers of that 
hydrogen, and that it produced water. And I think I in- 
troduced to your notice an apparatus whieh I very briefly 
■aid was an arrangement of cbemioal force, or power, or 
energy, so adjusted as to convey its power to us in these 
wires ; and I said I should use »hat force to pull tho water to 
nieces, to sen what else there was in tho water brides 
hydrogen ; Soenuse, yon remember, when wo passed the 
water through tho iron tube, we by no means got the weight 
of water Iwick which wo put in in tho form of steam, though 
we had a very large quantity of gas evolved. We have now 
to see what is tho other substance present. That you may 
understand the character and use of this instrument let us 
make an experiment or two. Lot us put together, first of 
till, some substances, knowing what they are, and then aee 
what that instrument does to them. There is some copper 
(observe tho various changes whieh it can undergo), and 
here is some nitric acid, and you will find that this being a 
strong chemical agent will act very much when I add it to 
tho copper. It is now sending forth a boautiful red vapour; 
but ss we do not want that vapour, Mr. Anderson will hold 
it near tho chimnoy for a short time, that wo may have tho 
use and beauty of tho experiment without the annoyance. 
Tho copper which I have put into the flask will dissolve - it 
will change tho acid and the water into a blue fluid con- 
taining copper and other things, and I purpose then showing 
you how this voltaic battery deals with it ; and in the 
meantime we will arrange another kind of experiment for 
y«u to seo what power it has. This is a substance which is 
to us like water— that is to aay, it contains bodies which we 
do not know of as yet, as water contains a body which 
wo do not know as yet. Now this solution of a salt I will 
put upon paper and spread ubout, and apply the power of the 
battery to it, and observe what will happen. Thrco er 
four important things will happen which we shall take 
advantage of. I place this welted paper upon a sheet of tin- 
foil, which is convenient for keeping all clean, and also for 
tho advantageous application of the power; and this solu- 
tion, you see. is not at all affi-ctcd by being put upon tho 
piper or tinfoil, nor by anything else I have brought in 
contact with it yel, j»nJ which, therefore, is free to us to 
use as regards that instrument. But first let us *ei> that our 
instrument is iu order. Hero aro our wires. Let us *eo 
whether it is in the slate in which it was last time. We 
can soon tell. As yet, when I bring them together, we 
have no power, because the conveyers — what we call the 
electrodes— the passages or ways for tho electricity — are 
stopped ; but now Air. Anderson by that [referring to a 
sudden flash at tho ends of the wires] bos given mo a 
telegram to say that it is ready. Before I begin our 
experiment I will get Mr. Anderson to break contact again 
at the battery behind me, and we will put a platinum wire 
serosa to connect the poles, and then if I find I can ignite 
a pretty good length of this wire we shall be safe in our 
experiment. Now you will aee the power. [The connection 

1 Reported nrbai m by «petl»l permission. 



was established, and the intermediate wire became red hot.] 
Thcro is the power running beautifully through tho wire, 
which I have made thin on purpose to show yon that wo 
have those powerful forces ; and now, having that power 
we will proceed with it to the examination of water. 

I have hero two pieces of platinum, and if I lay them down 
upon this piece of paper [tho moistened paper on tho tinfoil] 
you will aee no action; and if I take thom up there is nochungo 
that you can see, but the arrangement remains just as it was 
before. But now soe what happens : if I take these two poles 
and put either one or tho other of them down separately on tho 
platinum plates, they do nothing for me, both are perfectly 
without action ; but if I let them both be in contact at tho 
same moment, see what happens [a brown spot appeared under 
each polo of the battery]. Look here at the effect that takes 
place, and aee how I have pulled something apart from the 
white — something brown ; and I have no doubt, if I were to 
arrange this, and were to put one of the poles to the tinfoil 
on tho othor side of tho paper, why, I get such a beautiful 
action upon the paper, that I am going to see whether 1 
cannot writo with it - a telegram if you please [tho Lecturer 
here traced tho word "juvenile" on the paper with one of 
tho terminal wires]. See there how beautifully wo can got 
our results. 

You see wo havo here drawn something, which we have not 
known about before, out of this solution. Lot us now take 
that flask from Mr. Anderson's hands, and aee what wo can 
draw out of that. This, you know, ia a liquid which wo havo 
juat made up from copper and nitric acid, whilst our othor 
experiments were in hand, and though I am making this 
experiment very hastily, and may bungle a little, yet I 
profcr to lot you sco what I do rather than prepare it 
beforehand. 

Now see what happens. These two platinum-plates are 
tho two enda (or I will mako them so immediately) of this 
apparatus ; and I am about to put them in contact with that 
solution, just as we did a moment ago on the paper. It does 
uot matter to us whether tho solution be on the paper or 
whether it bo in the jar, so long as we bring the en<ls of tho 
apparatus to it. If I put tho two platinuma in by themselves 
they come out as clean and aa white as they go in [inserting 
them into the fluid without connecting them with tho 
battery] ; but when wo tako tho power and lay that on 
[the platinuma wore connected with the buttery and aipiin 
dipped into the aolution], this, you see [exhil iting one of 
the platinums], is at once turned into copper, as it were; it 
has becomo like a plato of copper ; and that [exhibiting tho 
other piece of platinum] haa come out quite clem. 1 1 1 take 
this coppered piece and change sides, the corp- r will leavo 
tho right hand aide and come over to the loft side j what 
waa before the coppered plate cornea out clean, and the phito 
which waa clean comes out coated with copper; and yen thus 
see that what copper wo put into thia solution we can also 
takeout of it by means of this instrument. 

Putting that solution aside, let ua now see what effect this 
instrument, will have upon water. Here aro two little 
platinum-plates which 1 intend to make tho ends of tho 
battery, and this, (<•) is a little vessel so nhaped as to enable 
me to take it to pieces, and ahow you its constriction. In 
these two cups (\ and n), I pour mercury, which toucbi s 
tho ends ol the wires connected with the plntiiuitn- 
plates. In ihe vessel (cl, I pour some water containing 
a little acid (but which ia put only for tho purpose 
of facilitating tho action, it undergoes no change 
in the proceaa), and connected with tho top of tho 
vessel is a bent glass tube (i>), whieh may remind yon of the 
pipe whieh waa connected with the gun barrel in our lurnnco 
exporiment, and which now passes under the jar (1 ). I have 
now adjusted this apparatus, and we will proceed to affcet tho 
water in some way or other. In the other case, I sent the 
water through a tube which was made red hot ; I am now 
going to pass tho electricity through the inside of (his vessel. 
Perhaps I may laiil the water ; it 1 do boil the water I shall 
got steam ; and you know that steam condenses when it gets 
cold, and you will therefore seo by that, whether I do boil 
tho water or not. Perhaps, however, I shall not boil the 
water, but produce aomo other effect. You shall have tho 
experiment and see. There ia ono wire which I will put to 
thia aide (a), and here ia tho other wire which I will put to 
the other aide (b), and you will soon seo whether any 



disturbance takes place. Hero it is seeming to boil up 
famously ; but does it boil ? Let us see whether that which 



or not. I think you will soon aee the jar 
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(»), will bo filled with vapour, if that which rises from the 
water is steam. Hut can it bo steam ? Why, cortamly not ; 
because there it remains, yon *o«, unchanged. There it is 
standing over tho water, ana it therefore cannot be steam, but 
must bo a permanent gas of some sort. What is it? Is it 
hydrogen ; is it steam ; is it anything else? A\ ell, wo will 




contain that other substanco which tho candle takes from th« 
air, and which, combining with the hydrogen, produce* 

Now, you saw that one end of this battery took hold of Um 
copper, extracting it fiom tho vessel which contained tho 
bluo solution. It was effected by this wire ; and 
may say if tho battery has such power with a 



examine it. If it is hydrogen it will burn. [The Lecturer 
then ignited the gas collected, which burnt with an explosion.] 
It is curtainly somothing combustible, but not combustible 
in the way that hydrogen is. Hydrogen would not have 
given you that noise, but the colour of that light when the 
thing aid burn was like that of hydrogen ; it will, however, 
burn without contact with the air. That is why I havo 
chosen this other form of apparatus, for tho purpose of point- 
ing out to you what are the particular circumstances of this 
experiment. In place of an open vessel, I have taken one 
that is closed , (our battery is so beautifully strong, 
that wo are even boiling the mercury, and getting 
all things right,— not wrong, but vigorously right) ; and 
I am going to show you that that gas, whatever it may 
1>«, cnu burn without air: and in that respect differs 
from a candle, which cannot burn without the air. And our 
manner of doing that is ns follows: — I havo hero a glass 
vessel (o) which is fitted with two platinum wires (i k), through 
which I can npplv electricity ; and wo con put tho vct>scl on 
the air-pump and exhaust tho air, and when we have taken 
tho air out wo can bring it hero and fasten it on to this jar 
(r), nnd let that ^ns into the vessel which was formed by the 
fiction of the voltaic battery upon tho water, and which wo 
have produced by ( hanging the water into it,— for I may go 
as far ns this, and nay wo have merely, by that experiment, 
(hanged tho water into that gas. We have not only 
altered it* condition, but we have changed it really and truly 
into that gaseous substance ; and all tho water is there which 
was decomposed by the experiment. As I screw this revel 
(« li) on hero (n ), and make the tuWs well connected, and 
when I open the stop-cocks (n u Jl'), it 'you watch the level of 
tho witir(in r),y"u will see that that gne will rise. Now, I 
will ( We the Mop. cocks, ns I havo drawn up as much as that 
VMM] can hold, and being safely conveyed into that chamber, 
1 will pass into it nn electric spark from this l.eydt n jar (t.), 
nnd tho vessel, which in now quite (b ar nnd bright, will 
1 come dim. Them will bo no sound, for the vessel is strong 
enough to confine the explosion. [A spark was then passed 
through tho jar, when tlio explosive mixture was ignited.] 
Did you too that brilliant light ! If I again screw tho vessel 
on to the jar, and open these stop-cocks, you will sco that 
tho gas will rise a second time. (The stop-cocks were then 
oneiicd.] Those gases [referring to the gases first collected in 
the jar, nnd which had just been ignited by the electric spark] 
havo disappeared, as you see : their place is vacant, and fresh 
gas has gone in. Water has been formed of them ; and if 
we repeat our operation [repeating the last experiment], I 
shall have another vacancy, as you will seo by tho water 
rising. I always havo an empty vessel after tho explosion, 
because the vapour or gas into which that water has been 
resolved by tho battery, explodes under tho influence of tho 
spark, and changes into water ; and by -and- by you will see 
in this upper Teasel some drops of water trickling down tho 
sides and collecting at the bottom. 

We are here dealing with water entirely, without reference 
to the utmgj>pUere. The water of the candle had the atmo- 
sphere helping to produce it ; but in this way it con lie pro- 
duced independently of tho air. Water, therefore, ought to 




irgc. 
tako 



solution which wc made and unmade, may wo not think 
that it is possible that it can split asunder tho component 
parts of tho water, and nut them into this place and that 
place ? Suppose I tako the poles— the metallic ends of thit 
battery — and see what will happen with the water in this 
apparatus (Fig. 2) where we have separated the two ends 
far apart. 1 place ono hero {at a), and the other there (at n . 
and 1 have little shelves with holes which I can put upon 
each pole, and so arrange them that whatever escapes from 
tho two ends of the battery will appear as separate gases ; for 
you saw that the water did not become vaporous, but gaseous 
The wires aro now in perfect and proper connection with 
the vessel containing the water, and you see tho bubbles 
rising; let us collect these bubbles and sec what thoy are. 
Here is a glass cylinder (<>). I fill it with water and put it 
over one end (a) of tho pile, and I will take another (n) 
and put it over the other end of the pile. And so now 
we nave a double apparatus, with both places delivering 
gas. Both these jars will fill with gas. There they go, 
that to tho right (n) filling very rapidly ; tho one to tho 
left (o) filling not so rapidly; and though I have allowed 
some bubbles to escape, yet still the action is going on 
pretty regularly, and wero it not that one is rather smaller 
than the other, you would seo that 1 thould have twice as 
much in this (ii), as 1 have in thnt (o). Both theso garis 
areVolourless ; they stand over the water without condensing; 
they are alike in nil things— I mean in all apparent things ; 
and wo have here an opportunity of txamufing these 
be dies and ascertaining what they are. Their bwk is larp 
and we en:: easily apply experiments to them. * will 
this jar (ii) fiixt, and will ask yon tobe prepared to recognii.e 
hydrogen. 

Think of all its qualities— the light gns which stood well 
in inverted vessels, burning with a pale flame at the mouth 
of the jar, nnd see whether this gas docs not satisfy all thetc 
conditions. If it be hjdrogen it will remain here while 1 
hold this jar inverted. [A light was tin n 8pplied ;md tho 
hydrogen burn.l What is there now in tho other jur ? 
V< u know that the two together mndc an ( xplosivo mixtuic. 
Hut what can this be which wc find as the other constitiu nt 
in water, and which must therefore be thnt substanco which 
made the hydrogen burn ? We know that tho water we put 
into the vessel consisted of the two things together. Wo 
find one of theso is hydrogen: what. must that other Iks 
which was in tho water before the experiment, nnd which 
wo now have by itself? I am about to put this lighted 
splinter of wood into the gas. Tho gas itself will not burn, 
but it will make the splinter of wood burn. [The Lecturer 
ignited the end of tho wood and introduced it into tho jar of 
gas.] Seo how it invigoratos the combustion of the wood, 
and how it makes it burn far better than the air would 
make it burn, and now you sec by itself that every other y 
substance which is contained in the water, and which, when 
tho water was formed by tho burning of the candle, must 
have been taken from tho utmosphere. What shall we call 
it, A, B, or 0 ? I*ct us call it O— call it " Oxygen ;" it is n 
very good distinct-sounding name. This, then, is the 
oxygen which was present in the water, forming so large >\ 
part of it. 

Wo shall now begin to underatand more clearly out 
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experiment* and researches; because when we have 
examined these thing* once or twice we shall soon see why 
a candlo hunts in the air. When wo have in this way 
analysed the water— that is to say, separated, or electrolysed 
its part* out of it, wo get two volumes of hydrogen, and one 
of the body that burns it. And these two aro represented 
to us on this diagram, with their weights also stated, and 
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wo shall find that the oxygen is a very heavy body by com- 
parison with the hydrogen. It is tho other element in 
water. 

I had better, perhaps, toll you now how wo got this oxygen 
abundantly, having shown you how we can separato it from 
tho water. Oxygen, as you will immediately imagine, exists 
in the atmosphere ; for how should tho candlo burn to produce 
water without it ? Such a thing would bo absolutely impos- 
sible, and chemically impossible without oxygen. Can wo 
get it from the air ? Well, there aro somo very complicated 
and difficult proccssess by which we can get it from the air ; 
but wo have better processes. There is a substance called 
tho black oxide of manganese ; it is a very black-looking 
mineral, but very useful, und when made red 'hot it givoi 
out oxygen. Here is an iron bottle which has had some of 
this substance put into it, and there is a tube fixed to it, and 
a fire ready made, and Mr. Anderson will put that retort into 
the fire, for it is mado of iron, and can Ktanu the heat. Hen' is 
a call called chlorate of potassa, which is now mado in large 
quantities for bleaching, and chemical, and medical uses, 
and for gunpowder and other purposes. 1 will take some 
and mix it with some of the oxide of manganese (oxide 
of copper, or oxide of iron would do as well), ana if I put these 
together in a retort far less than a red heat is sufficient to 
evolve this oxygen from tho mixture. 1 am not preparing 
to make much, because we only want sufficient for our 
experiments; only, as you will see immediately, if I uso too 
small a charge the first portion of Ihc gas will be mixed with 
tho air already in the retort, and I should be obliged to sacri- 
fice tho first portion of the gns because it would be so much 
diluted with air: tho tins! portion mutd, therefore, be thrown 
away. You will find in this case that a common spirit lamp 
is quite sufficient for mo to get tho oxygen, and so wo shall 
have two processes going on for ita preparation. Seo how 
freely the gas is coming over from that small portion of 
the mixture. We will examine it and see what arc its 
properties. Now, in this way we are producing, as you will 
observe, a gas just like the one we had in the experiment 
with tho battery, transparent, undissolved by water, and 
presenting tho ordinary visible properties of tho atmosphere. 
(As this first jar contains the air, logttki r with the first por- 
tions of tho oxygen set free during the preparation, wo will 
carry it out of the way, and be piepnred to m;ike our experi- 
ments in a regular, dignified manner. ) And inasmuch as that 
powcrof making wood, wax, orother things burn, was so marked 
in the oxygen wo obtained by moans of the voltaic battery 
from water, we may expect to find the fame property here. 
We will trv it. You si c ihero is the combustion of a lighted 
taper in air, and here is its combustion in this gas [lowering 
the taper into the jar]. Si c how brightly and how licautifully 
it bunts i — you can also see more than this, — you will perceive 
it is a heavy ^ar, whilst the hydrogen would go up like a 
balloon, or even taster than a balloon, when not encumbered 
with the weight of Hie envelope. You may easily see that 
although we obtained from water twice as much in volume 
of the hydrogen as of oxygen, it does not follow that we have 
twice as much in weight ; oecauso one is heavy and tho other 
a very light gas. We have means of weighing gases or air ; 
but without stopping to explain that, let mi' just tell you what 
their respective weights are. Tho weight of a pint of hydrogen 
is three-quarters of a grain ; the weight of the same quantity 
of oxygen is nearly twelve grains. This is a very grent 
difference. The weight of a cubic foot of hydrogen is one- 
twelfth of an ounco ; and the weight of a cubic loot of oxygen 
is one ounce and a third. And soon wo might come to masses 
of matter which may lie weighed in the balance, and which 
we can take account of as to hundred-weights and as to tons, 
as you will see almost immediately. 
Now as regards this very properly of oxygen supporting 
n, which we may compare to air, I will 



pioce of candlo to show it you in a rough way,— and tho 
result will be rough. There is our candle burning in tho air i 
how will it burn in oxygen ? I have here ajar of this gas, 
and 1 am about to put it over tho candle for you to compare 
tho action of this gas with that of tho air. Why, look at it ; 
it looks something like tho light you saw at the poles of tho 
voltaic battery. Think how vigorous that action must be ! 
And yet during all that action nothing more is produced than 
what is produced by the burning of tho candle in air. We 
have the same production of water; and tho same phe- 
nomena exactly, when wo use this gas instead of air, as we 
havo when tho candlo is burnt in air. 

lint now we have got a knowledge of this now substance, 
we can look at it a little more distinctly, in order to satisfy 
ourselves that wo have got a good general understanding of 
this part of tho product of a candle. It is wonderful, you 
see, how great tho supporting powers of this substance aro as 
regards combustion. For instance, here is a lamp which, 
simple though it be, is tho original, I may say, of a great 
vanety of lamps which aro constructed for divers purposes, — 
for lighthouses, microscopic illuminations, and other uses ; 
and if it was proposed to make it bum very brightly, you 
would say, "If a candlo burnt better in oxygen, will not a 
lamp do the same? " Why, it will doso. Mr. Anderson will 
give me a tube coming from our oxygen-reservoir, and 1 am 
about to apply it to this flame, which I will previously make 
burn badly on purpose. Thero comes the oxygen : what a 
combustion that makes ! But if 1 shut it off, what becomes 
of tho lamp ? [Tho flow of oxygon was stopped, and tho 
lamp relapsed to its former dimness.] It is wonderful 
how, by means of oxygen, wo get combustion accelerated. 
But it does not affect merely the combustion of hydrogen, 
or carbon, or the candle- but it exalts all combustions 
of tho common kind. We will tako one which relates 
to iron for instance, as you have already seen iron burn 
a little in the atmosphere. Hero is a jar of oxygen, and 
this is n piece of iron wire; but if it were a bar as thick 
as my wrist, it would burn tho samo. I first attach a little 
piece of wood to tho iron, I then set tho wood on fire, and 
let them both down together into the jar. The wood is now 
alight, and thero it burnB as wood should burn in oxygen ; 
hut it will soon communicate its combustion to the iron. The 
iron is now burning brilliantly, and will continue so for a 
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We will now put that on one side, nnd fake some other 
substance; but we must limit our experiments, for wo have 
not time to spare for all the illustrations you would have a 
right to, it vo had more time. We will take a pieco of 
sulphur: you know how sulphur burns in the air ; well, we 
will put it into the oxygen, and you will see that whateve r 
can burn in air can burn with a far greater intensity in 
oxygen, leading you to think that perhaps the atmosphere 
itself owes all its power of combustion to this gas. The 
sulphur is now burning very quietly in the oxygen ; but you 
c innot for a moment mistake the very high and increased 
action which takes place when it i3 so burnt, instead of 
being burnt merely in common air. 

I am now about to show you the combustion of another 
substancc— phosphorus. 1 can do it better for you here 
than you can do it at home. This is a very combustible 
substance, and if it bo so combustible in air, what might you 
expect it would be in oxygen ? I am about to show it to you 
not in its fullest intensity, for if I did so we should almost 
blow tho apparatus up ; 1 may even now crick the jar, 
though I do not want to break things carelessly. You aeo 
how it burns in tho air. But what a glorious light it 
gives out when I introduco it into oxygon ! [Introducing tho 
lighted phosphorus into tho jar of oxygen.] There you soc 
the solid particles going off which cause that combustion to 
bo so brilliantly luminous. 

Thus far we have tested this power of oxygon and tho 
high combustion it produces, by means of other substances. 
We must now, for a little while longer, look at it as respects 
tho hydrogen. You know when we allowed tho oxygen and 
the hydrogen derived from tho water to mix and burn 
together wo had a littlo explosion. You remember also 
that when I burnt the oxygen and tho hydrogen in a jet 
together, wo got very little light but great heat ; I am now 
about to set fire to oxygen and hydrogen mixed in the 
proportion in which they occur in water. Horo is a vessol 
containing one volume of oxygen and two volumes of 
hydrogen. This mixture is exactly of tho samo nature as 
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the (ms we just now obtained from the voltaic battery ; it 
would be fax too much to burn at once ; I hare therefore 
arranged to blow soap bubbles with it and burn those 
bubbles, that wo may see by a general experiment or two 
how this oxygen supports the combustion of th«§ hydrogen. 
First of all wo will sr>o whether wo can blow a bubble. Well, 
there goes the gas [causing it to issue through a tobacco* 
pipe into some soap-suds]. Here I have a bubble. I am re- 
ceiving them on my hand, and you will perhaps think 1 am 
acting oddly in this experiment, bat it is to show you that 
we must not always trust to noise and sounds, but rather to 
real facts. [Exploding a bubble on the palm of his hand.] 
I am afraid to Are a bubble from the end of the pipe bocauso 
the explosion would pass up into tho iar and blow it to pieces. 
This oxygen then will unite with the hydrogen, as you see 
by the phenomena and hear by the sound, with the utmost 
readiness of action, and all its powers oro then taken up in 
its neutralisation of the qualities of the hydrogen. 

So now I think you will porcei vo tho whole history of water 
with reference to oxygen and tho air, from what wo have 
before said. Why does a piece of potassium decompose 
water ? Because it finds oxygen in tho water. What is set 
free when I nut it in the water, as I am about to do again > 
It sets free nydrogen, and the hydrogen burns; but the 
potassium itself combines with oxygen ; and this piece of 
potassium, in taking the water apart,— tho water, you maysny, 
derived from tho combustion of tho candle,— takes away the 
oxygen which the candle took from the air, and so sets the 
hydrogen free ; and even if I take a piece of ice, and put a 
piece of potassium upon it, tho beautiful affinities by which 
the oxygen and tho hydrogen are related aro such, that the 
ioe will absolutely set fire to the potassium. I show this to 
you to-day, in'order to enlarge your ideas of these things, 
and that you may see how greatly results aro modified by 
circumstances. There is the potassium on the ice, producing 
a sort of volcanic action. 

It will bo my place when next we meet, having pointed 
out these anomalous actions, to show you that nono of these 
extra and strange effects arc met with by us— that nono of 
these strange and injurious actions take place when wo are 
burning, not merely a candle, but gas in our streets, or fuel 
in our fire-places, so long as wo confine ourselves within tho 
laws that Nature has made for our guidance 
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E.W. Bixnev, F.R.S., F.G.S.,*c., Vice-Prttidtnt, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. Raxsomx exhibited and explained the means of 
obtaining a photograph, which, although appearing a con- 
fused series of light and shade, yet, when reflected from 
a polished cylinder, was a beautiful picture. 

Dr. Ckace Calvert brought under the notice of the 
Society an interesting communication made to him by 
Professor Arnaudon, of Turin, to the effect that oxalate 
of ammonia completely modifies the action of yellow 
prussiate of potash when mixed in solution with a salt of 
peroxide of iron. Thus, if oxalate of ammonia be added 
to this metallic salt, it will give no prussian blue when a 
solution of yellow prussiate of potash is added ; but on 
the addition of an acid, prussian blue is immediately pro- 
duced. The knowledge of this fact may be interesting to 
calico printers, as it will give them the means of easily 
producing prussian blue on their fabrics. To attain this 
desirable end, the printer will simply have to pad his 
fabric through a mixture of persalt of iron and oxalate of 
ammonia, dry, and paint an acid where he wishes to pro- 
duce the blue — After Dr. Calvert had made a few more 
remarks on this subject, he stated that he had lately 
examined several varieties of Snuffs, which he had found 
to be more or less impregnated with lead compounds, 
especially the black rappee, and he found on further 
investigation that the presence of lead was due to the 



corrosive action of the snuff upon the lead foil used for 
packing it. He also stated that it was his intention to 
examine several other substances usually packed in lead 
foils, and that he would lay the results of his observations 
before the Society, as he thought it highly dcsirablo to 
make the public aware of such sources of injury and to 
induce manufacturers to adopt means to avoid inflicting 
this serious evil on their consumers. Dr. Calvert con- 
cluded by stating that he had been engaged for the last 
few months in investigating the action of the Manchester 
Waterworks .water on various kinds of leaden pipes, and 
that he was arriving at such results as would show the 
necessity for serious consideration on tho part of the 
inhabitants of this city with respect to the evils arising 
from the introduction of the water into their dwellings 
through leaden pipes. 

Being requested by the Chairman to give his opinion, 
Dr. Anots Smith said that he had never found any 
Manchester water which had passed through lead pipes to 
be entirely free from lead. At the same time, the quantity 
is in almost all cases so small that, as far as we know, it 
can produce no bad effects, and is practically equal to 
nothing. There is, however, a great difficulty in knowing 
what is hurtful ; medical men had not settled the point. 
Persons said to be suffering from lead paralysis were known 
to have taken water with as little as one-hundredth of s 
grain of oxide of lead per gallon, whereas it was consi- 
dered generally not to be hurtful until it contained one- 
fortieth of a grain. We have little idea of the extreme 
susceptibility of some persons, and it is better to ovoid 
lead as much as possible. Short lead pipes may be used 
without fear in Manchester, especially if the water which 
has stood over night be thrown away. Long lead pipes 
should be avoided, and lead cisterns ore extrcmelv 
dangerous, especially with soft waters, including Man- 
chester water. (Here instances were given.) Soft water 
dissolves lead more readily than many hard waters, and 
if the hardness be due only to the earthy carbonates, the 
lead becomes coated instead of being dissolved. But if 
the hardness be due to chlorides or nitrates, the water 
dissolves lead much more rapidly than pure water 
(referring to what he had written on this). He gave an 
instance of water from a cesspool obtaining, by oxidation 
of its impurities in a porous soil, much nitric acitl, 
which, along with the chlorides always found in such 
cases, caused the adjacent water, when draw up by a lead 
pump, to have a very strong taste of lead salts. It is 
remarkable that this water was drunk for some years, but 
ultimately caused the death of two or three persons. It 
is a mistake to suppose that pure water dissolves lead 
more than all impure waters. Some very pure natural 
waters dissolve lead simply because th< y contain chlorides, 
although in small quantities. Such waters sometimes 
come from clay slates and similar formations. As to 
peaty water, it was of two kinds, occasionally acid, with 
some action on load, but in most cases alkaline, the peaty 
mattcrnot dissolving lead. Sonielcad pipes were more easily 
affected than others. Dr. Smith gave an instance of a 
lead pipe, nearly an inch in thickness, with holes pierced 
through the sides in various places by the action of the 
water; others arc much more equally corroded. He 
hnd spent a long time in obtaining a suitable coating for 
lead to protect the water from its action, and had not 
quite succeeded ; but he had given his results to a friend, 
who had gone further, and, having obtaineel great success, 
patented the process. However, he was told that no one 
would buy lead pipes of the kiud, as they cost half-a- 
crown per cwt. more than the ordinary ones. People 
complain of evils which they refuse to escape from. It 
is, howeTer, better to avoid lead than to avoid pure water 
because of its action on lead. 

A paper was read by Mr. Edward Hri.r., F.O.S., " On 
the Nature and < tfyecti of Geological Survtye, with Sptci'el 
Reference to the Vroyrett of the Geological Survey itf 
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Lanrr.shire and Cheihire." After describing the various 
sources, both natural and artificial, on which the geological 
surveyor depends for his conclusions, and according to 
which he is enabled to trace the boundaries of the forma- 
tions, the author went on to observe that so generally is 
the value of such surveys recognised, that the Govern- 
ments of nearly all the most civilised nations had under- 
taken their support. Amongst others, France, Belgium, 
Germany | Russia, the States of North America, the 
British Colonies, as Canada, New Columbia, India, 
Australia, and New Zealand. The Author then explained 
some details regarding the maps of Lancashire so far ns 
they had been completed by the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain. Specimens of these maps, both of the 
one- inch and six-inch scales, were exhibited to the Society 
in the courso of the evening. 



MICROSCOPICAL SECTION. 
December 17, 1860. 

Letters wer3 read from Sir Leoi>oli> McCi.istock, Mr. 
J. W. Rkah, of the Admiralty, and Dr. Wallich, who 
accompanied the former in the Bttll Dog, in the late expe- 
dition to the North Seas. Dr. Wallich kindly presented 
to the Section a few copies of his pamphlet on " Life in 
the Deep Sea," now circulating amongst the members. 

A Letter was also read from Captain M. F. Maikv, of the 
U.S. Navv, promising to supply envelopes for sounding* 
amongst the sperm whalers and other vessels trading to 
the Pacific Ocean, &c. 

Specimens of incrustations from the boilers of the 
stenmer Edinburgh, trading from Glasgow and Liverpool 
to New York; from the steamer Rhone, from Liverpool to 
Venice, Trieste, &c. ; ond from the steamer Minho, from 
Liverpool to Lisbon and Oporto, were received from Mr. 
W» A. Ilayman, of Liverpool, The incrustations arc as 
hard as marble, breaking with a crystalline fracture, and 
showing, by different coloured strata, the crust obtained 
from harbours and from the open sea. Mr. Dale stated 
that the component parts of the incrustations are sulphates 
of lime, magnesia, &c. ; he recommended maceration in 
bicarbonate of ammonia to obtain calcareous shells, and in 
weak acids of muriate of barytcs to obtain silicious shells. 
Various members took specimens for examination. 

A Letter was read from Captain Ani>i:ksbx, of the 
Cunard steamer Canada, from Lirepool to New York, 
accompanying specimens of the soundings taken during 
his last voyage across the Atlantic. Captain Andersen 
was kind enough to send the soundings by post from 
Ouccnstown, by which means they arrived just before the 
meeting. 

Mr. \V. II. Ueys, of Ilar.cl Grove, exhibited his newly 
invented Kaloseope, by means of which he obtains refracted 
and reflected light of different colours at the same time 
upon objects under the microscope, producing beautiful 
effects in some cases. 
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On Coal Gat. By the Rev. W. R. Bowdttch, B.A., F.C.8. 
Van Voorst, i860. 

Tub substances obtained by the destructive distillation 
of vegetable matters, such as coal, peat, and wood, and 
not only the products proper, but the by-products, 
and even the impurities, have received, within the 
last few years, and are still constantly receiving, the most 
extensive and varied applications. Mr. Bowditch, 
of Wakefield, has given us some interesting details 



concerning the purification of the most important of all 
these products of destructive distillation, namely, illumi- 
nating gas. The amplitude of the subject may be guessed 
from the fact that Mr. Bowditch's icmarks, originally 
given in the form of a lecture delivered before some 
directors and managers of gas-works, though occupying 
about sixty pages, relate only, or at all events chiefly, to 
the detection and removal of one particular impurity 
invariably present in coal-gas. The presence of bisulphido 
of carbon in coal-gas had been ascertamed before, but the 
author of the little work before us has shown us how to 
secure its absence by a happily-devised plan, at onco 
simple and cheap, a great contrast to the tedious and 
costly processes which had been previously proposed. Wo 
intend to give some account of Mr. Bowditch's various 
experimental results, premising, however, that our 
remarks will also refer to the specifications which tho 
author has given of his patent processes " for improve- 
ments in the purification of coal-gas," and to the corro- 
borative testimony of several chemists who have reported 
upon the efficiency of his methods. As we proceed we 
shall point out one or two discrepancies between these 
different accounts which we have not been able to 
reconcile. 

The book opens with a notice of Dr. Clayton's discovery 
of coal-gas (termed by him "Spirit of Coals"), in the 
year 1739. Next, we ore told what substances are found 
in the gas which passes to the purifiers of a gas-works, 
after adequate condensation, these substances being 
divided into three classes,— illuminating substances, 
diluents, and impurities. The author says, " Of the im- 
purities, I omit sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid, 
because they are removable by the simplest means ; and, 
except in the case of accident, cannot be found in gss 
supplied to consumers without most culpable negligence, 
or still more culpable parsimony." This is no doubt truo 
as a general rule, but, unfortunately, in small country 
towns where the consumption of gas is not large, the 
former impurity may be often detected. 

Ammonia is the first impurity to which the author 
devotes special notice. After stating that no impurity is 
more eaailv removed from coal-gas than ammoniu, he goes 
on to describe the methods adopted :— " Where attempts 
are made to remove ammonia, the substances employed to 
that end arc,— water, acids taken up by sawdust, metallic 
and earthy salts, and clay I will say a word or two upon 
the advantages and disadvantages of each." He then 
states that water dissolves considerable quontities of the 
illuminating constituents of gas, and stops others by a 
mechanical action. " I am acquainted with a gas-works 
where five scrubbers arc employed to wash the gas, four 
being placed between the condenser and the purifiers, and 
one between the purifiers and the gas-holdirs. Wigan 
coal is used and yet the illuminating power of the gas is 
but twelve candles. I asked the intelligent manager if he 
did not find a considerable quantity of hydro-carbon 
vapours removed even by the last scrubber, and he 
admitted that a considerable quantity could generally be 
obtained from the surface of a small well through which 
the water flowed from this scrubber on its passage to the 
store-tank." The hydro-carbons thus dissolved or 
mechanically separated "by tho water are, in reality, those 
of highest value, so far as illuminating power is concerned. 
Among them may be mentioned olefiant gas, propylene, 
and other members of the same series as well as those 
hydro - carbons which present the composition and 
vapour density of the alcohol radicals (propyle, 
&c.,) and which, if not identical with these bodies are 
isomeric with them. Thus it would seem to be will* 
good reason, that Mr. Bowditch condemns tho use of 
water as a purifying agent. And not only docs it 
impoverish the gas, but it fails to separate the tar and 
sulphuretted carbon compounds present. Acids, an 
would seem, metallic salts also present the same dn- 
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advantages as water. As illustrations of the disadvantage 
attendant upon the use of acids, the following instructive 
experiments are described. If through n tube containing 
deal sawdust, moistened with sulphuric acid, which has 
been diluted with six times its weight of water, gas be 
passed, a pink colouration, gradually deepening in 
intensity, will be observed. With a gas giving the light 
of 14 candles for a consumption of 5 feet per hour, the 
colour is produced with moderate rapidity, but is not 
intense ; and it is found that the better the gas the more 
intense is the colouration, and the more quickly does it 
take place. Mr. Bowditch has experimented with defiant 
gas, propylene and benzole, and in each case finds that 
if only a sufficient quantity of acidified sawdust be 
employed, the vapour of these valuable illuminating 
ingredients of gas, while they redden the sawdust are 
completely absorbed by it. He proposts the employment 
of the acidified sawdust as a method of ascertaining the 
light-giving power of different specimens of gas, by means 
of tho depth of colour produced. The rationale of this 
absorption may be as follows. It is quite possible that the 
large surface of dilute sulphuric acid may exert the same 
absorbing effect on olefiant gas and its homologucs and on 
benzole which Btrong sulphuric acid under ordinary con- 
ditions does. If so, the sawdust after being used should 
yield the acids commonly known as sulphethylic, sulpho- 
propylic, and sulphobenzolic. 

Mr. Bowditch enys, '* Clay removes ammonia and its 
salts as completely as acids do. In this respect it is 
merely their equal, and if this were the limit of its 
power, it would not be entitled to any preference. But it 
potiesstt properties and power* peculiar to itself, and 
trtrtt a beneflcinl influence vhich nothing the k cum to 
chemittt can «ni" Mr. Bowditch then relates a most 
important experiment. He tnkes gas which contains no 
sulphuretted hydrogen and which does not blacken lead- 
paper, passes it through a cold purifier containing clay, 
and then shows how powerful a darkening effect is pro- 
duced on the test-paper then. Of course nothing is 
easier than to remove, by the ordinary lime process, the 
sulphuretted hydrogen now present, in which form the 
sulphur, previously existing as bisulphide of carbon, 
bisulphide of ethylene, Ifcc., now appears in virtue of the 
action of the clay. The words which we have italicised 
above, where Mr. Bowditch states that clay is the only 
material capable of changing bisulphide of carbon and 
other simitar sulphur compounds into the easily-remov- 
able sulphuretted hydrogen, though they re-appear 
frequently in different parts of the work before us, and 
are affirmed with emphasis, yet in his specification, filed 
before the publication of the work on gas, the same 
virtues are assigned to other substances, and especially 
to slaked lime at particular temperatures. More than 
this, the latter part of the book itself contains a complete 
account of the energetic action of monohydratc of lime 
upon the various injurious sulphur compounds of gas 
and we have seen the opinions and testimonials of Drs. 
Brande, I/etheby, and Frankland, and of Messrs. Warring- 
ton and Keates, all of whom speak in the highest terms 
of the practical efficiency of that process invented by our 
author in which monohydratc of lime is employed at 
temperatures varying between 300° and 400" while 
we look in vain for a syllable concerning the process in 
which clay is employed, and to the description of which 
by far tho greater part of Mr. Bowditch' s lecture, and 
also of his specification is devoted. 

The author finds that all the sulphur of gas appears as 
sulphuretted hydrogen when the gas is conducted over 
hydrate of lime at tho particular temperatures specified 
above. He suggests applications both of the cold clay 
and of the hot lime process for domestic use, and gives all 
the necessary details for their employment on the large 
scale. Tho expense is quite trifling, and becomes quite 
unworthy of consideration when the enormous benefit* 



conferred by the adoption of the plan are taken into 
account. The lime or clay -process may be most advan- 
tageously adopted in the purification of coal-oils. The 
vapour of these liquids is to be passed over hydrate of 
lime heated to about the boiling-point of the liquid used, 
and the product afterwards washed with a dilute alkaline 
solution, to tcmovc the dissolved sulphuretted hydrogen 
produced in the process. 

The author makes the startling assertion that "naph- 
thalin is a hurtful, sulphur-bearing, non-illuminating 
compound." We think, however, that we should like to 
have further experimental proofs of this statement than 
Mr. Bowditch affords. His explanation of the offensive 
state of the earth in contiguity with the gas-mains in 
streets is worthy of consideration, and is most probably 
correct. The sulphuretted hydrogen which blackens the 
London soil " results from the sulphur-compounds which 
the clay (in the eoil) breaks up and re- arranges." 

We hardly think Mr. Bowditch's method of detecting 
bisulphide of carbon in coal-gas (p. 35) an infallible one, 
for this sulphur-compound is not the only liquid possibly 
present in gas, whi' h, while soluble in alcohol, is precipi- 
tated to the bottom of the containing vessel on the addition 
of six or seven volumes of water, a cloudiness or turbidity 
being at first produced. A confirm ttory test should certainly 
be applied. The detection of sulpho- cyanogen compound.* 
in coal-gas is not new, and it has long been known tint 
bisulphide of carbon, in the presence of water, ammonia, 
and sulphuretted hydrogen (or of sulphide of ammonium 
in solution), yields a large quantity of sulpho-cyanide of 
ammonium. 

In a volume such as that to which we are now directing 
our readers' attention, and which contains the history of 
a mo«t important discoverv, we are sorry to find some 
errors and oversights which the assistance of a person 
tolerably versed in the great principles of chemical science-, 
in reading the proof sheets, would have enabled the author 
to avoid. At the same time, of course, we cannot but 
perceive how extensive and clear are Mr. Bowditch's views 
on the great practical questions on which he treats. It 
is likely that the book will soon reach a second edition, 
and it would undoubtedly be improved by one or two 
alterations in such points ns the followuig. On page 19, 
the formula HI'S , in accordance with the old and usually- 
received notation, i* assigned to sulpho-cnrbonic ncitl, 
while on page 38, in an extract from a paper by llr. 
Hofmaun, the formula given to xantbatc of potash in the 
original memoir, viz. K(('.,Hj) C'S.O, is passed over with- 
out notice, although the value assigned to the symbols C 
and S is not the same in both ca.se-*. We have not the- 
original paper at hand, but we can hardly imagine that its 
author could have identified the terms "* xanthatc " nnd 
" sulpho-carbonatc " as we find to be the case on page 3$. 
An extract from Dr. Thompson's evidence on the Metro- 
politan Gas Bill is given on pages 47 and 48, and one of 
his erroneous statements is there corrected. But another 
passes unnoticed, for the statement that 94 grains of 
bisulphide of carbon container correspond to 4 grains of 
sulphur, remains unaltered, although it does not require 
a very profound knowledge to sec that they correspond to 
exactly double this amount. 

We have been given to understand that Mr. Bowditch's 
process is highly appreciated by the gTcat gas companies, 
and will be at once adopted. We trust, however, that iu 
the present case no attempt will be mnde to overthrow the 
validity of this gentleman's patent. We have heard with 
regret that the larger gas companies possess a common 
fund devoted solely or mainly to contest patent rights, and 
consequently, in many cases, to get rid of just chums. W'c 
can scarcely imagine' that they would be smicssful in 
combating Mr. Bowditch's rights, for we are compelled 
to regard his discovery as totally new in theory, as i>_is 
admirably successful in practice. 
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Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid. 
To Uie Editor of the Chemical New*. 

Sib,— 'While absent from England. I have heard that one 
of your correspondent* has inquired for an apparatus to 
produce from one to seven tons of sulphuric acid per week. 

Having devoted several yews to gradually bringing to 
practical perfection an apparatus for this purpose, totally 
unlike the usual leaden chambers, and seeing great 
advantages in it, I shall be happy to communicate further 
with the party, either through your columns or (what 
would, perhaps, be less like an indirect advertisement) 
privately by letter, if he thinks well. 

The basis of my system is the drawing the gases through 
coarse, rounded silicious sand, or equivalent material, in 
stoneware columns, all being put together with a cement 
which is indestructible by the acids used. The general 
principle has attracted the notice of several inventors and 
manufacturers ; possibly, in some cases, independently of 
my patents; but its useful application requires arrange- 
ments which have not been so readily seen. 

The great benefits of this system in my application of it 
are, that it presents a means of effecting the requisite 
chemical actions with great rapidity, or in a very small 
space, and very perfectly ; and that the apparatus is 
indestructible, not needing the usual heavy expenses for 
repairs and renewals, nor any of the usual care lest it be 
destroyed by negligent working with too much nitre, or 
by lying unused for any time or at any intervals with the 
acids in it. It 19 well known that the usual leaden 
chambers, and their coke apparatus, or " scrubbers," are 
greatly at fault in meeting any of the aforesaid require- 
ments'— 1 am, &c. 

W. PnuiE. 

Kourclle Mi nUfciio Zinc Works, K113K near Lie#c, Belgium. 



The Adulteration if Food Act in the City. 

To the Editor of the Chemical News. 

Sir, — It is with feelings of surprise I read in the Chemical 
News the report of Dr. II. Lethcby on Mustard. lie 
admits the mustard was adulterated witli flour and 
turmeric. Now, what is the intention of a manufacturer, 
when lie adulterates any article, but to lessen the cost of 
producing the article in question ? Now, here is a large 
mnnufucturcr reducing the mustard "with flour, and bring- 
ing up the colour with turmeric, both articles lower in 
price than the articlo vended. 

The grocer is mulcted in the penalty of £100 if he 
mixc* chicory with coffee, and yet chemists admit that 
chicory in itself does not contain anything injurious to 
health. 

Surely the Act, and also the analysation, is a farce, for 
the ouly question for the manufacturer will be, — This 
article costs me 6d. per pound ; I want something to 
adulterate it, but I must find some harmless substance to 
adulterate it with, so that it may be certified that the 
article is not injurious to health.— Circumspice .' — I am, &.c. 

GkokoE J. Johnson. 



A Curious Fact connected teith Sound*. SmelU, and Tastes of 
Various Intensities. 
To the Editor of the Chemical Nbws. 

Sin, — It is very remarkable that faint sounds arc different 
in kind, if human judgment is correct in this particular, 
to strong ones of the same origin, and that the some thing 
way be said of every taste and smell. A gentle rap with 
the knuckle upon a plate of iron produces a sound appa- 
rently different in kind to that which arises from a 



forcible stroke, similarly given, and this experience 
characterises every description of sound. And so the faint 
smell of a rose, and the taste of diluted brandy and gin, 
appear respectively to be different in kind from the strong 
smell and flavours. These arc illustrations, not, I appre- 
hend, the most striking, of a universal law. 

It may properly be thought and inquired what is the 
criterion of difference in kind and degree ? and this is a 
question to which it is impossible, in the present state of 
science, to give a satisfactory reply If the production of 
sound is ever thoroughly understood, it will bo possible to 
say when various sounds differ sufficiently to allow of a 
human distinction into kind and degree, and to refer to 
the judgment before this is simply to permit every indi- 
vidual to assume — seeing that the proof is impossible — 
whichever view he pleases. The former remark is of 
course only applicable to those sounds which are near to 
the division into kind and degree, inasmuch as, — which 
applies to the two other sensations, and the optical sensa- 
tion of block — there are sounds which it is exceedingly 
probable, if not certain, differ in kind, and may beextended 
to colour, taste, and smell of every description. 

I am, «tc. J. Alexandeu Daviks. 



Chemical Notices from Foreign 

I. hinekal chemistry. 
Pbfsonria Attending- in* Amulft-nuttttlon of 

Zinc, C'utiniiiiiM, una! Iron. — M. J. Kcgnault has 
observed that the amalgamation of nine with mercury is 
always attended with a diminution of temperature. 
(VoMptes- Rendus, t. xli. p. 778.) Thus, when stinc and 
mercury at io° C. ore mixed in a tube, a thermometer 
placed in the mixture sinks to 7-5". The amalgamation of 
iron is also attended with a condensation of heat. But 
when cadmium is amalgamated the temperature rises— a 
mixture of the two metals dt to" rising to 13 0 . The above 
facts, the author says, explain how it happens that 
amalgamated zinc is more electro- positive than zinc alone, 
and amalgamated cadmium more electro-negative than 
cadmium itself. Zinc becomes electro-positive because it 
Axes heat in combining with mercury ; and cadmium 
becomes electro-negative because it parts with heat under 
the same circumstances. Amalgamated soft iron and 
steel also was found to be electro-positive relatively to 
the n on- amalgamated metal. Tempered steel is proved 
by experiment to be electro-positive relatively to the 
same steel untempercd, and, applying the above results, the 
author supposes that the latent heat of tempered steel is 
less than that of untempercd, and this, he thinks, may be 
the cause of iU remarkable mechanical properties. 

■nflaence of Prmnm on C'liemlrul Action.— 

M. Favre has found (Comptes- Rettdus, t. xli. p. 1027) by 
experiment that when hydrogen is generated from xinc 
and diluted sulphuric acid in a vessel hermetically closed, 
the action of the sulphuric acid diminishes as the pressure 
increases. This he ascribes to the adhesion of hydrogen 
to the surface of the metal, which protects it from the 
action of the acid. The author found also that the 
electrolysis of water by four of Bunsen's elements with 
platinum electrodes was not at all affected by a pressure 
of 70 or 80 atmospheres. No ozone was noticed in the 
gas which had submitted to the pressure, but when the 
pressure was removed the liquid from which the gas had 
been disengaged was found to retain a small quantity in 
solution, and this, when collected, was found to blue oeono 
paper and bleach sulphide of lead. 

II. OUOAX1C CHEMISTRY. 

n«< out position of Ethers Hjr Anhydrous Alkalies* 

— MM. Berthelot and dcFleurieu have studied the action of 
anhydrous alkalies on compound ethers VComr 
t. li. p. 1.010), and find that when so acted <vsting, aa 
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and form an acid and a compound corresponding to 
alcohol in which the equivalent of water la replaced hy an 
equivalent of the alkali : for instance, they took 4 grammes 
of pure benzoic ether and 6 grammes of anhydrous baryta 
and placed them in a perfectly dry tube, which they then 
scaled and kept at a heat between 150 0 and is*©° C. for 
five hours. After this time the tube was opened, and it 
was found that the benzoic ether had completely dis- 
appeared and no gas had been produced. The contents of 
the tube, when heated on a water bath. Rave off no volatile 
matter, nor did they yield up anything to anhydrous 
ether. After being completely deprived of ether, water 
was added, and the mixture was rapidly distilled ; Imme- 
diately alcohol was obtained, the amount of which 
approached very nearly to the theoretical quantity. The 
liquid remaining in the retort was then treated with 
carbonic acid to remove the excess of baryta, and after- 
wards evaporated, by which means perfectly pure benzoate 
of baryta was obtained. The following equation will 
represent the decomposition : — 

C,JI l( ,0« + iBaO - C 14 H 4 naO, + C^BaO- 

Benzoic Klber. Bcnzoateof Uaryta. Aloobolate. 

In performing the above experiment eare must be taken 
to manage the temperature, for if it should pass above 
aco 0 (*. the benzoic ether is destroyed, and various 
products are formed which complicate the results. 

When lu etic ether is acted on by baryta, the tempera- 
ture must be higher and more prolonged. Maintained at 
aoo° C. for thirty hour*, the results correspond exactly 
with the foregoing. 

Acetic ether and lime exposed to 250* C. for a long 
time yielded no gas nor formed any secondary products. 
The mass contained neither free alcohol nor ordinary 
ether, but, under the influence of water, it was imme- 
diately resolved into alcohol and acetate of lime. In the 
presence of anhydrous alcohol the results were perfectly 
similar. With formic mid oxalic ethers and baryta the 
results were similar to the above, but not quite so perfect, 
for some traces of gas and secondary products were 
obtained. The authors conclude that the action of 
anhydrous alkalies on ethers is comparable to that of the 
hydratcd alkalie*, the elements of the anhydrous alkali 
replacing the elements of water in the regenerated alcohol. 

III. TECHNICAL CHEMlSTUT. 

Mwnafnrtiire of Ic«. — Although there is no lack 
of ice at the present time, it is worth knowing how to 
obtain it by a very simple process in the hottest summer. 
M. Carre (Cot mo*, t. xvii. p. 686) takes two strong iron 
retorts (quicksilver bottles, they say, will answer), into one 
of which he puts u saturated solution of ammonia. When 
the two are connected, he places the empty one in a vessel 
of water, and the other over a fire. The heat drives over 
ammonia which is condensed by pressure in the previously 
empty retort. When the ammonia ral gas is liquefied, the 
one retort is removed from the tire and allowed to cool, 
whereupon the ammonia in the other rapidly assumes 
the gaseous form, abstracting so much heat from the 
water by which it is surrounded as to freeze a considerable- 
quantity. The experiment is repeated without discon- 
necting the retorts. The cost of ice made in this way is 
said not to exceed a centime per kilogramme— 01 about 
fivepence a hundredweight. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 
jiotoI iiMtinu l«»n. — The following Lectures will 
be delivered at this Iiihtitution during the ensuing week : — 
Tuesday, January 29, at 3 o'clock, Professor Owen " On 
Fishes." Thursday. January 31, at 3 o'clock, Professor 
Tyndall "On Elcctricitv." * Ftidav, February 1, at 8 
"V'o'di Kev. Alexander J. D. D'Orscy " On the Study of 
the neccsa. Language as an Essential Part of a University 
scale. The cxrday, February a, at 3 o'clock, Dr. E. 
unworthy of colnorganic Chemistry." 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Numerous applications having been made for Monthly 
Parts of the Chemical News, we have determined 
upon issuing a Part with the Magazines each Month, 
strongly sewn in a wrapper. The price of each Part 
will bo Is. 6d., post free Is. 7<L ; or when consisting 
of five numbers, Is. 9d. and Is. lid. Part I. of the 
present Volume will be ready for delivery with the 
Magazines for February. 



In publishing letters from oar Correspondent* we do not thereby 
adopt the vtewe of the writers. Our InUutlon to rive both Hides <«f a 
question will frequently oblige us to publish opinions with which wc 
do not agree. 



*,* AH BJitoriiil CoatntunUatium are to be addressed to Mr. CttoOKr « 
I and Ad\ trtl*n»mli and Bvtinru OtainittMiMf ferns to the Publish rjw, 
GairriM, Boas A Co., at the Oflioe, 10, 8tuUonera' Hail Court, 
London, E.C. 



Vol. II. of the Cksmicul Kkws, oonUinlng a copious Index, is now 
ready, price tu., by poet, lu. ttl . , handsomely bound In doth, irold 
lettered. The evet fur binding n ay be obtained at our Office, price 
is. 6<i. Subscribers may have their copies bound for u. if sent to 
onr Office, or. If accompanied by a cloth cjuc, for txl. A few co-pica of 
Vol. I. ran still bo had, price t« by post id. Vol. III. com- 
menced on January 5, iSoi, and will be complete in *6 numbers. 



Tin Sotdtr may be made by molting together equal weight* of tin 
and lead. A more furible Holder may be formed of j equivalents uf 
tin to one of lead ; thla will melt at 167' Fahr. 

B. P. — Toor article is received with many thanks. Can yon favour 
us with the specimen and the continuation article referred to in your 
note? 

W. IP.— A full abstract of M. Carvm's artklu on the reduction of t-\l 
cium wax given In onr first volume. The reference to the origin^ 
pnper accompanied It. 

Manuf»ctvrfefUt*crm<tnlaiy'tcnU,—K correnpondent is desirou* 
of knowing the Im»« procco* for the above manufacture. 

7). Onion. —Xo fuller account waa published than the one which ap- 
peared In our columns. If we are able to hear of further details wo will 
giro them Insertion. 

/. D. P. — Wo have decided to stitch the numbers In future before 
Issuing them, this will get over the difficulty of the two loose page* 
which the recent lncreaao of size has rendered necessary. 

Rlpar.— The red colouring matters named are alight modification* 
of the same body, — the violet colour* are the wme ; the tiuta of each 
differ slightly according to method of |>re|uu-ntion. Aniline emit lx> 
made on the small scale by the method recommended in the article 
by M. Kopp. Methylated spirits will do In most case* where alcohol 
I Is mentioned — not in alh 

W. B. R.— We will give the prices next week. 

R. J. — Gerhart's continostion of Uerteliua' " Chemistry " is a vary 
good work for the advanced student. The new edition of Fownes' 
" Chemistry," which is shortly to appear, will contain u good account 
of the different systems of chetnloal nomenclature. 

■ 1 — ' 

THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 

Now ready, price Od. , by post 7d. 

A TABLE (reprinted from the Chemical News, 
and Revised by the Author,) showing tbo more Important 
Articles of FOOD or DRINK, and the bubstances eniirfoyod fur 
Adulterating them. Especially suitable for Museum., Schools. 
Mechanics' and other Institutions, as well aa for Private Rotercr>oe. 

"A very interesting Table, which wilt bo found exceedingly iwcful 
for ready reference, beW clearly and Hitelli^iUly «rr.tu K -od."— Techno- 
logiaL 

Comical Nkws Office— Griffin, liohn and Company, 
10, Stationers' Hall Court, London. 

THE ORIGINAL "DR. STEERS' OPODELDOC." 
261. per doscn, usual Discount — Showcards, 
We feci it incumbent upon u* to warn the Trade against buying 
an article purporting to be the genuine, and which U sold at lower 
price. The original has *'F. NEWBERY, No. 45, St Paul's 
Churchyard," on the Government Stamp. 

(Signed) 

FRANCIS NEWBERY and SONS. 

EiTASLUMU AD. I746. 
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THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD ACT. 

Och attention has been drawn to advertisements inviting 
applications for the appointment of Analyst, under the 
Adulteration Act, from medical men who are willing to 
take the fees receivable under the Act as their only 
remuneration. Such an advertisement, we imagine, 
could only have emanated from individuals who had 
entirely misunderstood the Act, or who were anxious to 
render it as inoperative as possible. In the first place, 
it is not at all necessary that the Analyst should be a 
medical man. All that the Act requires is, that he 
should possess " competent medical, chemical, and micro- 
scopical knowledge." But the amount of medical 
knowledge required, in order to know that a poisonous 
adulteration would be detrimental to health, is extremely 
small, while the chemical knowledge and experience 
required to detect the adulteration may be very great. 
We hold the medical profession in great respect, but, at 
tho same time, wc may safely assert that, while every 
competent chemist possesses sufficient medical knowledge, 
very few medical men have the chemical skill necessary 
for effectually carrying out the purposes of the Act. 
And what would be' the effect of appointing an incom- 
petent chemist ? A timid Analyst would of course be 
anxious to err on the safe side. Uncertain about the 
composition of a substance, he could carefully guard 



himself hy certifying that it " contained notl 



nng detri- 



mental to health," and then no proceedings could be 
taken, nothing in the Act of Parliament requiring him 
to state what is tho actual composition of tho article 
brought to him for analysis; and, even if he accepted 
the highest fee allowed by the Act as his only remunera- 
tion, he might almost be excused from troubling himself 
to ascertain it. The fratners of the Adulteration Act 
well understood that the fees they made receivable were 
very insufficient rewards for the performance of.analyse*. 
The Act, therefore, expressly states that the districts 
appointing on Analyst may pay him " such salary or 
allowances as they may think fit," — clearly, in addition 
to, or in place of the tees. Nor would such a payment 
out of tho rates be at all inconsistent with ordinary 
practice, as some seem to think. The Analyst must be 
regarded as a sanitary detective policeman, who, like 
e\cry other policeman, is employed as much to prevent 
as to detect crime ; and if the knowledge that one had 
been appointed in a district should tend, as it probably 
would, to pi event adulteration, the ratepayers would he 
the gainers by the appointment. 

But, in any case, we hope wc shall not have to record 
that any gentleman has expressed his willingness to 
accept the office for the mere fake of the fees. It he did, 
the least he could do Would be to exact the highest, 
which, ir_ all probability, would prevent him from 
receiving any. Supposing, however, articles should be 
biought, br what analysis is ten shillings and sixpence 
mi odcqiuite remuneration? It is clear that only the 
most sujfrificial examinations would bo made, the most 



carefully-guarded certificates given, and the object of the 
Act entirely defeated. 

But the more we consider the Adulteration Act, the 
more, valueless does it appear. We may take one glaring 
illustration. A few years ago an ingenious Frenchman 
came to London with a secret, which quite enchanted the 
workhouse authorities, who allowed him to exhibit his 
skill. He showed them that it was possible to make a 
sack of flour into nearly twice the number of loaves 
they had made before, the individual loaves weighing 
exactly the same. The secret Was the addition of a few 
pounds of rice, which, when made into dough, would, 
of course, hold a large quantity of water. Whether this 
sort of bread-and-water diet has been generally adopted 
for paupers wc do not know, but certain it is that the 
Frenchman's secret has become extensively known to 
the baking trade, and one of the four articles taken to 
Dr. Lctheby for analysis was some of this bread, which 
contained 44 per cent, of water. Now, for such a fraud 
as this the Adulteration Act provides no remedy, it not 
being, in tho sense in which the words are used in tho 
Act, an adulteration injurious to health. But it is a 
cheat of the most flagrant kind, and elescrves the most 
summary punishment, unless, indeed, the bakers who 
practise it can be made to understand that they must 
regulate the price of bread as much by the rates of the 
A\ ater Companies as the price of corn in Mark Lane. 

SCIENTIFIC AND ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 

On the Action of Citric and Tartaric Acid* upon certain 
Metallic Sulphides, by Frederick Field. 

Mr. Spiller, in a paper upon various substances which 
influence and modify chemical reactions, 1 gave us some 
very curious and interesting facts regarding the non- 
precipitation of sulphuric acid by a salt of baryta in tho 
presence of citric acid or a citrate. After a detailed 
account of his experiments upon this particular head, 
Mr. Spiller extended his observations to the influence 
which citric acid or its salts exerted upon the sulphides 
and oxides of various metal*, proving that many of the 
latter arc not precipitated from their solutions by means 
of potash if a citrate is present ; and, further, that the 
sulphide of manganese, and even of arsenic, are freely 
soluble in citrate of soda. As regards the metals in the 
group comprising iron, nickel, cobalt, manganese, and 
zinc, the author of the paper referred to, tells us that, 
with the exception of manganese, their precipitation as 
sulphides is not effected in the presence of a citrate. 
The action of citric acids upon these sulphides is not 
especially noticed. 

The following experiments may bo interesting, as 
exemplifying in a very remarkable degree the fact 
pointed <>ut by Rose, many years ago, that the sulphides 
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not precipitated from their slightly-acid solutions by 
sulphuretted hydrogen are, however, nearly insoluble in 
dilute acids. This is especially the case with nickel and 
cobalt, which may be separated from manganese, and 
even from iron hy taking advantage of this peculiarity. 
The sulphides thrown down hy sulphide of ammonium 
arc thoroughly washed and digested in very dilute 
hydrochloric acid, which dissolves all the manganese, 
with traces of nickel and cobalt. The precipitate caused 
hy adding sulphide of ammonium to the acid solution is 
slightly blackish, hut after another digestion in acid of 
equal strength, small black flakes remain undissolved, 
and the addition of the alkaline sulphide now precipi- 
tates the pure, flesh-coloured sulphide of manganese. 
When iron has to be separated, the method is equally 
advantageous, although we have necessarily no guide, 
as far as the colour of the precipitate is concerned, to 
judge of the correctness of the results. 

When sulphide of cobalt is digested in a strong 
solution of tartaric acid in the cold, little, if any, is 
dissolved; hut, after prolonged boiling, the liquid, on 
evaporation, has a very faint-pink colour, and becomes 
brown upon the addition of sulphide of ammonium. 
Citric acid acts in the same manner, hut perhaps with 
rather more energy, the colour of the solution hoving a 
brighter hue, and the shade still darker after the addition 
of a soluble sulphide. When carbonate of cobalt, 
however, is dissolved in excess of tartaric acid, and 
sulphuretted hydrogen passed through the solution, no 
precipitate takes place, even if the enrrent of gas he 
continued for many hours. The same phenomenon occurs 
with citric acid, the liquid remaining perfectly clear 
and bright. If a small quantity of a solution of zinc 
bo added, an immediate precipitate takes place, of a 
pure white colour, showing that the sulphide of this 
metal is insoluble in tartaric and citric acids. The sepa- 
ration of zinc from cobalt and nickel cannot be accu- 
rately effected by this means, however, as far as I have 
been enabled to judge from my own experiments. The 
carbonates of zinc and cobalt were dissolved in excess 
of tartaric acid in the cold, and sulphuretted hydrogen 
passed through the solution. The sulphide of zinc, 
which appeared perfectly white, was filtered off, but the 
filtrate, after standing a few minutes, became clondy and 
deposited more sulphide. In order to prevent this, gentle 
heat was employed, and an hour or two allowed to elapse 
before filtration. On filtering, the sulphide of zinc was 
no longer white, but of a pale blue, evidently containing 
cobalt. In another experiment, the flask with the metals 
was placed upon the sand-bath for many hours after the 
passage of the gas, and the sulphide of zinc changed from 
white to blue, and from blue to green. The precipitate 
was separated by filtration, and had then very much the 
appearance of carbonate of copper, having as nearly as 
possible the same tint. That the cobalt was not in the 
state of sulphide, unless modified to an extraordinary 
extent, for which it is difficult to accouut, was evident 
for two reasons. In the first place, minute traces of 
sulphide of cobalt impart a blackish or dull-greyish 
tinge to white precipitates, such as sulphide of zinc ; and 
in the second place, the compound was perfectly soluble 
in very dilute hydrochloric acid. After the disengage- 
ment of the sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphide of ammo- 
nium was added, which threw down a brownish com- 
pound, consisting of the sulphides of sine and cobalt. 
The green colour which sulphide of zinc assumes when 
precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen from its solution 
in tartaric acid, is certainly somewhat curious, especially 
i it is remembered that a salt of cobalt treated with 



oxide of bum gives a green colour exactly similar to that 
just described. In pursuing these experiments further, 
it was observed that when oxide of zinc is digested in a 
neutral solution of nitrate of cobalt, little or no reaction 
is exercised, but on adding the same oxide to cobalt dis- 
solved in a considerable excess of tartaric acid, nearly 
the whole of that metal is precipitated as a beautiful 
peach-coloured powder, which contains a large amount 
of its precipitant. 

The separation of nickel and zinc is equally unsatis- 
factory, the same phenomena occurring as in the case of 
cobalt. Iron, also, is similarly affected. No precipitate 
whatever is produced in a solution of protoxide of irou 
in tartaric acid, by the passage of sulphuretted hydrogen 
but when zinc is present the sulphide of that metal, at 
first white, becomes slightly coloured after digestion in 
the supernatant liquid, and when placed upon a filter 
and washed, assumes a pinkish hue, tho iron having 
passed to the state of peroxide by exposure to the atmo- 
sphere, and imparted the colour to the zinc. The quan- 
tity of iron is certainly vory small, but that it exists is. 
evident by the blue tint imparted on addition of ferro- 
cyanide of potassium to the solution of the compound in 
weak hydrochloric ncid. From observing that these 
metals cannot be entirely separated from each other by 
this method, I did not examine the filtrates containing 
the greater part of the cobalt, nickel, or iron, for zinc. 
As n very small quantity of this metal in tartaric acid 
affords an immediate precipitate upon the addition of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, it is probably entirely thrown 
down by that re-agent carrying with it small traces of 
the other metals of the group, with tho exception of 
manganese, when they happen to be present, although 
in what state these latter are precipitated experiment 
alone can decide. 



Estimation of Carbon by Combustion, trhen Sulphur is 
Present, by Af. L. CaRIUS. 

In the elementary analysis of sulphuretted organic com- 
binations we know that the estimation of carbon is often 
erroneous on account of the disengagement of sulphur- 
ous acid. Tho best means of avoiding this source of 
error is to burn the sulphuretted substances with ehro- 
mate of lead, and to place a long column of chromute of 
lead in the anterior part of the tube, which is heated to 
a dull red ; the sulphurous acid which disengages itself in 
the posterior portion of tho tube, where the chromate is 
in the fused state, is entirely absorbed in the anterior 
part, where it is fixed in tho state of sulphate. — Annates 
de Chemie et tie Physique, 3rd Series, vol. lx. p. 504. 



On the Reduction of Potassium Comjmunds by Sodium, 
by J. A. Wanklyn, Dentonslrator of Chemistry in 
the University of Edinburyh, 

The reduction of caustic potash by means of radium, in 
presence of heated cnoutchinc, mentioned by Oreville 
Williams in the Chkmicai. News, No. 58,., is very 
remarkable phenomenon, which may justly lea j us to ask 
why we rank potassium as more electro-positive than 
sodium. 1 

Some time ago a similar fact enme under my own 
observation. 1 fused some dry acetate of poltasn in a 
glass flask, and dropped into" the fused saltt pirn s of 
sodium. Violent effervescence occurred, the cvlolved gas 
containing free hydrogen. The reaction conitimied 
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removing the lamp from beneath the flank. Only juat 
towards the Inst was there any carbonisation. J ong 
after the materials had grown cold, an examination of 
the product showed that it contained a quantity of the 
alloy of potassium and sodium, which is liquid at common 
tern pcrat ures. 

Like Grevillo Williams, I was led to view processes 
of this kind as an economical source of potassium, and 
went even so far as to propose the method to a manu- 
facturer. If the alloy of potassium and sodium were 
wanted in large quantities, the reduction of acetate of 
potash by sodium would be far preferable to tho ordinary 
plan. 



On the Elementary Ajxalytit of Organic Compound* 
by M. L. CaMCs." 

Wnr.v rcadily-oxidisablo organic substances, such as 
tartaric ncid, alcohol, and amylic alcohol, are heated in 
closed tubes with nitric acid density 1 tho oxidation 
of theso substances takes place at a temperature a little 
above ioo' C, and they nrc rapidly transformed into 
wnter and carbonic acid. The completo oxidation of 
these matters by the aid of nitric acid, of a density of 
i'ij to ri, requires a temperature of from i20°to i5o°C. 
Phenylic alcohol and nnphtalinc are oxidised with diffi- 
culty under theso conditions. Nevertheless, they may 
be completely oxidised if heated for six or eight hours 
at 150° C, and finally at 180 0 C. 

A very exact method for estimating the sulphur, 
chlorine, and phosphorus contained in organic matters 
may be founded on these reactions. The method may 
be thus practically applied : — Weigh the substances to 
be analysed in small and slight glass bulbs, hermetically 
scaled. Introduce the liquids, with as little air as 
possible, into a glass bulb which has been blown in the 
centre of a glass tube, drawn to a fine point at each end, 
and turned at right angles. In order to introduce a 
solid body into a bulb, commence by forming it at the 
extremity of a tube ; then fill it with the pulverised 
substance ; lastly, draw out the tube and close the 
capillary end. The quantity submitted to analysis may 
vary from 0*1 5 to 0*40 grammes. The bulb and its con- 
tents arc introduced into a glass tube closed at one end, 
of 10 to 12 millimetres interior diameter, and sufficiently 
long so that the empty part is of the same capacity as 
that filled with acid. 

The acid employed should have a density of no, its 
quantity varying from 10 to 60 times the weight of the 
substance. This should be regulated according to the 
richness of the substance to be analysed in combustible 
principles. When the substance and acid are in the 
tube, thicken the extremity before the blow-pipe, then 
draw it out, so as to form a capillary tube with thick 
sides. Then boil the acid, and when the vapours have 
completely dispelled the air, close the capillary tube. 
When cold, shake the liquid briskly, so as to break the 
ends of the bulb. Heat the tube, thus arranged, in nn 
air-bath. For this purpose employ the following appa- 
ratus: — A rectangular sheet-iron case, length 0-33, 
height o-i millimetres, one of the long inner sides of 
winch is furnished with a sliding-door. Pierce the front 
vertical side with four round openings, which can be 
closed with buttons turning on an axis. Insert in each 
openinrf a cast-iron tube, from 20 to 22 millimetres in 
diameter, closed at one end, and placed obliquely in the 
case. Small openinga made in the sides of the ease, 
bctween\the tubes, admit of the introduction of ther- 



mometer*. Place this case on the large ring of a retort- 
stand, and fix it with another ring which grasps the top 
of it. The apparatus thus disposed, slide the glass tube 
into one of the east-iron tubes dipping into the air-bath, 
and heated with a gas-tamp from no°to 140° C, the 
openings of the tubes being turned towards a corner of 
the laboratory. Under this arrangement, any explo- 
sions, should they occur, are perfectly harmless, tho 
pulverised glass being projected against the wall. The 
operation finished, it is necessary to open tho tube, 
which requires sonic precaution, on account of the accu- 
mulation of gases resulting from the combustion of the 
organic matters. After having carefully expelled tho 
small quantity of liquid contained in the tapering point 
of tho tube, make it red-hot, when it puffs up, and the 
gases quietly blow out. 

Em imatloa of 8«lphnr. — This element is contained 
under the form of sulphuric acid in the acid liquid which 
the preceding experiment yielded. The sulphuric acid 
can he directly prccipitntcd by chloride of barium. The 
precipitate will contain traces of nitrate of baryta ; it 
must, therefore, be treated with hydrochloric acid and 
washed in water after calcination. 

Sulphuretted organic compounds cannot well be com- 
pletely oxidised by this process at the above-mentioned 
temperature. Some there are which, when oxidised by 
nitric acid, arc converted into acid ethers of sulphurous 
acid, and which arc not completely transformed into 
sulphuric acid at 1 xo° or 140 0 C. 

Ethyl- and naphtyl-sulphurons acids are among the 
most refractory bodies in this respect. If nitric acid of 
a density of ri is employed, these bodies cannot be 
oxidised sufficiently to transform sulphur into sulphuric 
acid, except by maintaining the temperature, during two 
or three hours, at 1 8o° to zoo" C. But it is not advisable 
to employ this process when it requires such very lii>;h 
temperatures. To analyse tho substances in question, 
dissolve them in nitric acid of a density of 1-2; neu- 
tralise the liquid by carbonate of soda ; then add excess 
of carbonate of soda ; evaporate, and melt in a silver 
crucible. Finish the analysis by tho usual processes. 

phorus is found, in tho state of phosphoric acid, in tho 
nitric liquid which has been exposed to a temperature of 
from 1 io e to 1 30°. This acid is estimated in the state 
of ammonio-magnesian phosphate by tho ordinary 
process. The arsenic of organic combinations, under the 
same conditions, paases to the state of arsenic acid, which 
I is estimated as ammonio-magnesian arseniate, and is 
weighed after being dried at ioo°. 

EstiMutiaa mf Cbl«rlat*>. — When chlorinettcd com- 
pounds are oxidised by nitric acid by the above method, 
one part of the chlorine is converted into hydrochloric 
acid, but the greatest part remains free at the end of 
the operation. To estimate the chlorine, turn tho 
cooled tube, so as to have the point downwards, plunge 
it into a vessel containing a solution of sulphite of soda, 1 
and break it carefully. The liquid in the tube is thus 
forced into tho solution in a very fine thread, and the 
chlorine in contact with the sulphito is immediately con- 
verted into hydrochloric acid. When the equilibrium of 
pressure is established, drive a certain quantity of gas 
out of the tube by heat ; then allow the liquid to re-enter 
the tube; wash it; then heat it for an hour or two to 
drive off all the sulphurous acid. As it is extremely acid , 
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it will be convenient to almost entirely neutralise it with 
carbonate of soda before precipitating it by nitrate of 
silver. 

Kstlntatioa of Bromine aa«l Iodise. — Bromine 
combinations, when heated in a closed vessel with nitric 
acid, behave like the chlorine compounds. Only the 
bromine appears to be entirely liberated. This operation 
ended, open the end of the tube under a solution of 
sulphite of soda, and terminate the analysis in the 
manner just indicated. 

The iodine of iodised combinations is deposited in an 
entirely solid state, and crystallises in the tube where 
the oxidation is effected. Open this tube while the point 
is red-hot, as has before been pointed out ; but before 
doing m place it in a refrigerating mixture, in order 
that tho disengaged gas may not carry off any consider- 
able quantity of the iodine vapour. Then put the liquid 
and iodine in a vessel containing a solution of sulphite 
of soda, the quantity and concentration of which is to 
bo calculated as has been already stated. The iodine 
dissolves rapidly, and is transformed into hydriodic acid, 
which can be precipitated as iodide of silver, after being 
evaporated in a water-bath and neutralised by carbonate 
of soda. 

EatimattloB of Metal*. — The process indicated is 
easily applicable to the determination of metals contained 
in organic combinations. When the metals are dissolved 
and the liquid contains no phosphoric acid, they can be 
precipitated by appropriate re-agents,— carbonate of 
soda, for instance. The estimation is rather more diffi- 
cult when the metals separate under the form of insoluble 
compounds. In tho latter case, tho greatest care must 
be taken to eliminate tho pieces of glass caused by the 
breaking of the capillary tube. — Annates de Chemie et 
de Pharmacie, 3rd Scries, vol. lx. p. 497. 
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O/i Coal Gas, by the Rec. W. U. BOWDITCH. 

(CmtUuttl from page 54.) 

Sulphocyanido of ammonium may bo obtained in con- 
siderable quantity from an alcoholic solution of foul 
clay. Upon one occasion I obtained nearly an ounce, 
in a fair state of purity, from less than a quart bottle 
of foul clay ; and so tenaciously does clay retain this 
compound, that from some clay which had been exposed 
to the full action of the weather in a field for two years, 
I obtained a considerable coloration with pcrchloride of 
iron. Sulphocyanido of ammonium may be obtained 
from gas which has been purified by oxide of iron, by 
passing the gas through spirit of wine and evaporating. 

When common yellow brick-clay is used in the puri- 
fication of coal-gas, the solutions from it always contain 
salts of iron j but they never become of a blood-rod 
colour until a mineral acid is added. When, however, 
the solutions are evaporated, and the deliquescent 
residue is exposed to the air, moat, ond sometimes all of 
the iron is peroxidiscd, and yields tho well-known 
reaction. 

The nitrogen in tar may bo shown from the spirit- 
solution off foul clay. The spirit, evaporated to dryness 
and allowed to Btond, deposits tor and a mixture of 
deliquescent crystalline salts. They were allowed to 
deliquesce, tho fluid was removed, and the residual tor 
well washed with water. Subsequently it was dissolved 
in hot spirit, precipitated by water, and well washed. 



When nothing more was removed by washing, tho tax 
was heated, and evolved sulphide of hydrogen and 
ammonia. Contrary to every other compound in gus 
with which I have experimented, this tar gave off 
sulphide of hydrogen before ammonia. In other in- 
stances I have found the nitrogen compound evolved at 
a lower temperature than the sulphur one. 

Mineral matter derived from the clay is found in all 
solutions ; but as my object in this paper is to speak 
only of substances in gas, I purposely omit those united 
with them derived from the clay. For the same reason 
I make no mention of tho value of the foul clay as a 
mun ore. 

Mul|»hnr Compound* in 4-um purinVtl »i> »> not to 
afters Baair Acetate of K>eaa, aaa taelr removal. 

— A recent Itoyal Commission on lighting picture- 
galleries has stated the large quantity of sulphur found 
in somo London gas, and has intimated a doubt about 
the possibility of its removal. Dr. Letheby concludes, 
from seven years' examination of gas in London, that 
though quite free from sulphide of hydrogen, it con- 
tains, on an average, soo grains of sulphur in 1000 cubic 
feet ; and Dr. Frankland, in the new edition of " Lire's 
Dictionary of Arts," Part iv. pp. 730, 731, writes, " It 
ia probable that volatile organic compounds of sulphur 
are produced by the action of this clement with carbon 
and hydrogen simultaneously, although wc have as yet 
no positive evidence of their presence in illuminating 
gas. . . . When onco generated with coal-gas, all 
attempts to remove these constituents have hitherto 
proved ineffectual, and there seems little ground for hope 
that any practicable process will be devised for their 
abstraction." I have now the honour to submit evidence 
of the existence of these sulphurised compounds, and 
also a practical process for thoir removal. My attention 
was specially drawn to this subject by a conversation 
with the manager of a London gas-works. He informed 
me that he not unfrequently filled his gas-holders with 
gas which would not affect acetate of lead, and that 
after the gas had been stored a few hours it became so 
foul as to blacken lead-paper the instant it was applied. 
He sought an explanation of this phenomenon ; and as 
the water of his gas-holder tanks was clean, and there 
were no accidental sources of sulphide of hydrogen, I 
concluded that an organic compound containing sulphur 
and hydrogen had been broken up, and that the sulphide 
of hydrogen was thus produced. I learnt, also, bv 
other observations, that gas which went to the gas- 
holders free from ammonia, sometimes became ammo- 
niacal if kept, and joining this fact with the former one, 
inferred that the compound which thus broke up con- 
tained nitrogen as well as sulphur and hydrogen. Sub- 
sequently I observed that the saturated clay taken from 
the purifiers of gas-works contained a quantity of foul 
naphthalin. This led me to procure a quantity of (so- 
called) naphthalan which had been taken from the 
mains of a London gas-works, and which, therefore, 
must have been deposited by purified gas. Some por- 
tions of this naphthalin were white, but others were 
slightly darkened by the presence of carbonaceous 
matter, and the whole was in fine powder, aggregated 
together by tho process of deposition. The tendtency to 
form exceedingly small crystals Beems a constant tehurac- 
teristic of naphthalin which has been deposited hn gas 
pipes, for by no amount of care and trouble have jl been 
able to obtain it in large crystals, though the sr%lntions 
from which it has crystallised have been months 
porating. With naphthalin from tar, on the 00 
1 havo obtained, from an ctherial solution, cry, 
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eighth of an inch thick, nearly half-an-inch broad, and 
more than half-an-inch in length. The supposed nnph- 
thalin from gas-pipes dissolves wholly in ether and hot 
alcohol, and crystallises from the spirit on cooling as 
pure nnphthalin docs. The solutions arc neutral to test- 
papers. Boiled with an alcoholic solution of potash it 
evolves no ammonia, and with hydrochloric acid no 
sulphide of hydrogen. Heated alone, it evolves first 
ammonia, and* then sulphide of ammonium, mixed, I 
think, with a trace of bisulphide of carbon, and then 
distils. Several samples began to give off their ammonia 
at j88" F., and sulphide of hydrogen at 411" F., 
leading to the hope that here was a compound of definite 
composition which would admit of correct analysis and 
perhaps of formulation ; but some more of the nnph- 
thalin, produced, like the other, from Newcastle coal, 
but at another gas-works, possessed such different phy- 
sical properties as to convince me that very much more 
must be known of thiB substance before any reliable 
analyses can be published. The latter sample gave a 
neutral solution in spirit, like the other, but of a con- 
siderably browner colour. When heated alone it gave 
off ammonia with ebullition at 218 0 F., and then became 
tranquil. When the temperature reached 375° F., it 
began to evolve sulphide of hydrogen, which continued to 
increase in quantity up to 390" F., when it nearly ceased, 
and quite ceased at 410" F. The proportion of tar in this 
sample was much greater than I nave seen it in any 
other. Subsequently I obtained some more naphthalan, 
which had been deposited in the pipes of another Lon- 
don gas-works, and this, like the former, contained both 
nitrogen and sulphur, which were evolved upon distilla- 
tion as sulphide of hydrogen and ammonia. 

Having thus obtained one sulphurised hydrocarbon, 
and determined the temperature at which its sulphur 
and nitrogen could be obtained as easily-removable 
compounds, I was prepared to advance towards a better 
purification of gas with great probability of success. 
Another well-con Brined observation helped to guide me. 
Ons freed from every trace of sulphide of hydrogen 
always blackens lead-paper strongly when passed 
through clay j and if it be subsequently passed through 
lime, it affects turmeric though quite free from ammonia 
when taken for experiment. This process may be 
repeated through a scries of ten or twelvo purifiers con- 
taining clay and lime placed alternately, the test-papers 
being less affected at each purifier, until at length they 
are not discoloured at all. This experiment has been 
mode upon gas produced in various parts of England 
and Scotland from many kinds of coal, and I think the 
number of instances sufficient to justify the conclusion 
that all gas, as sold, contains the compound from which 
clay liberates sulphide of hydrogen. I have not yet 
been able to .separate the compound upon which clay 
thus acts. I have, however, ascertained that the clay 
which has liberated sulphide of hydrogen from gas 
which did not affect test-papers when taken for experi- 
ment contains tar, which may be dissolved out by alcohol, 
and may be obtained alone by evaporating the solvent. 
(To be continued.) 



On the Preparation of Starch from Cassava, 
by Josias Cork. 

TrtR growth of cassava in quantity has had my best, 
my most earnest consideration. If it cannot, in every 
sense of the word, compete with other staples, now, or 
which may be grown, my praise of the root must receive 
rualification. 



First, then, cassava is alike at home in the mountains 
and in the lowlands ; it grows readily everywhere. The 
least moisture in the soil is sufficient to induce vegeta- 
tion at the time of planting, and, once growing, no 
drought destroys, it simply for the time retards the crop. 

But, if general experience does not fullv corroborate 
this positive statement,— and there are lands of so dry a 
nature that a long drought does kill the cassava plant, 
and I will not say there may not be such lands anywhere, 
as I can only decisively speak of what I have noted in 
my own experience,— still this evil, if it anywhere exists, 
is less in the cassava than in any other crop I know. 

For, secondly, the propagation, and, therefore, also, 
the supply of a field partially injured by a drought, is 
ubout the easiest thing a planter has to do. To grow 
corn, pulse, yams, and many other things, a portion of 
valuable produce must bo used for seed. Not so tho 
cassava. All that is needed is, to take a cassava stick, 
and mark off a length containing three or four "eyes ;" 
pass a knifo round and cut just below the skin, and then 
use a slight breaking powor with both hands. Each bit 
is now a future plant ; the eye or two below the soil 
serve for future roots } the eye or eyes above put forth 
leaves and stalks. It must be evident, then, that a 
bundle of cassava sticks, which anyone con carry under 
bis arm, will suffice for a considerable breadth of pre- 
pared ground, and the time and labour to cut up and 
plant is almost the least possible to bo conceived for such 
operations, and the cost is positively nothing. Anybody, 
anywhere, who has cassava growing, can give readily a 
few cassavo sticks to anybody )nnd everybody, and yet 
have enough left for himself, and to spore. 

Thirdly. — Another fine feature is this :— It is not an 
exhausting crop. Like other productions grown for a 
substance which appears to derive its constituents from 
the atmosphere, or composed, like sugar, of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, you may grow and rc-grow, with 
change, of course, or some rest,* or n slight manuring, on 
the same lands ad infinitum. In fact, everybody feels 
that land is always fit for cassava, however unfit it may 
have become for other productions. 

Fourthly. — This is a very accommodating crop. The 
roots ripen and arc fit to be manufactured, or remain 
and grow, and again ripen, and again remain and grow. 
Although there is not a positive certainty as to the exact 
time, for the changes from rain to dry weather are 
uncertain, still there is a choice of a whole year or more 
for the grower. If the roots be not dug when they 
become dry and mealy, they soon acquire what is termed 
a " fresh spring," — that is, the roots become somewhat 
watery, and enlarge, and then ripen. This goes on from 
the age of about ten months to more than two years. I 
do not know from experience beyond twenty -four months, 
but it is evident to mo that it is not the limit, or anything 
like it. All the while the roots have been enlarging, 
so that there has been, as far as I can judge, no loss 
from delay. I have known a field of cassava cut down 
to near the roots in a most ruthless way by a laxy fellow 
who desired a field of com and would not prepare fresh 
land. I have seen the crop of corn, and the crop of 
cassava again, covering by vigorous stems and leaves the 
ground, and, after a while, the ripe crop of cassava. Of 
course, this system is the acme of laziness, and to be 
wholly condemned, bnt, nevertheless, tho fact stands 
forth, as a proof of the extreme hardihood and wonder* 
fully-accommodating nature of the cassava crop. 

Fifthly. — Quantity, as I have proved, or sought to 
prove, is, as other root crops, very large. I need not* 
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therefore, enlarge on this head, but pan on to manufac- 
tare. 

There again the cassava fays "Try me— try me: you 
will find me, in parts, and in 'whole, a crop worth your 
best care and attention." On tliia head I observe, — 

First. — Each root has to be washed, and the cuticle 
must bo taken off, The plain surface of the root makes 
the washing easy ; the soft nature of tho substance 
renders the skinning process as easy as easy can be. The 
comparison in favour of cassava, as against arrowroot, 
is in both cases fully as three to one in favour of 
cassava. 

Secondly. — The grating is also in favour of cassava, 
as compared to arrowroot, in almost an equal rate. Hut, 
Thirdly.— I would not grate at all ; but quote from 
pages of a known scientific work, and I suppose tie site 
of operations to be the old works of a thrown up sugar 
estate, and unfortunately many such a spot can too 
readily be found. The manufacture is arrowroot, but of 
course the same works would equally do for cassava, and 
I may just observe that the manufacture is in the Island 
of St. Vincent, and I have no doubt its completeness is 
the cause of the superior price obtained for the St. 
Vincent arrowroot, which is just threefold the price of 
Jamaica arrowroot in the English market : — 

" The skinned roots arc thrown into a large cistern, 
with a perforated bottom, and then exposed to the action 
of a copious cascade of water. The cleansed roots arc 
next put into the hopper of the mill, and are subjected 
to the powerful pressure of two pairs of polished rollers 
of hard brass, the lower pair of rollers being set much 
closer than the upper. Tho starchy matter is thus 
ground into a pulp which falls into the receiver placed 
beneath, and is thence transferred to large and fixed 
copper cylinders, tinned inside', and perforated at the 
bottom with numerous minute orifices like a kitchen 
drainer. Within these cylinders, wooden paddles are 
made to revolve with great velocity, by the power of a 
waterwheol, at the same time that a'stream of pure water 
is admitted from above. The paddle arms beat out the 
fccula from the fibres and parenchyma of the pulp and 
discharge it in the form of a milk through the perforated 
bottom of the cylinder. This starchy matter runs along 
pipes, and then through strainers into large reservoirs, 
where, after the feeula has subsided, the supernatant 
water is drawn off. The drying-house on tho Hopewell 
estate is constructed like the hot-bouse of an English 
garden, but instead of plants it contains four dozen of 
drying-pans made of copper, seven and a-half feet by 
four and a-half, and tinned inside. Each pan is sup- 
ported on a carriage, and they run on rails j immediately 
after sunriso these carriages, with their pans covered 
with white gauze to exclude dust and insects, are run 
out into the open air, but if rain be apprehended they 
arc run back under the glazed roof. In about four days 
the feeula is thoroughly dry and r-ady to be packed." 

What is done in St. Vincent may be done in Jamaica. 
The trash-houses of the past could easily be converted 
into drying-houses for the future on any old sugar estate 
having a supply of water. The water which mi^ht 
easily be made to turn a cassava mill with two pairs of 
rollers, the boiling, curing, and still houses might all be 
transformed and brought into use for cassava j and with 
the ingenious contrivance of our Island architect, Mr. 
Leahy, of having blades of glass, the drying-house 
might be thoroughly ventilated. I would not only have 
a glass roof, but for the most part glass walls, with 
thorough ventilation, and thus lessen tho time to the 
i for thorough drying. 



The cost, then, of transformation would be very mode- 
rate indeed. The metal of the sugar boilers and still 
would pay, or nearly pay, for the vessels required for 
the cassava. 

There is no duty on glass manufacture, and large slabs 
of thick glass cost little in Englaud. The cost of manu- 
facture of starch and blocking the fibre, would certain ly 
bo leas than tho cost of sugar manufacture. 

To anyone, then, who will turn his attention to ca«- 
sava ho would certainly havo a prospect before him of 
making an old sugar estate a handsomely paving concern 
iva plantation. — Jamaica Guardian* 
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On the Alloys of Copper and Zinc, 
by FlUKK H. Siouta. 

(OwffMirrt/ /rem j>cg< JJ ) 

Pieces of tho alloy, weighing from 4 to 1 2 grammes, 
accordingly as they contained a greater or les» amount 
of copper, which hud been carefully cleaned by filing 
and brushing, were placed in covered porcelain dishes, 
and dissolved in strong nitric acid on the sand-bath, the 
usual precautions to avoid loss from spattering being 
observed. To the solution thus obtained, sulphuric acid 
— which had been freed from its impurity of lead by 
dilution with water and subsequent partial concentra- 
tion — was added, and the mixture cvajmrated to dryness 
over the water-bath ; more sulphuric acid being added, 
and the solution ugain evaporated until all the nitric 
acid was expelled, or till no trace of blue crystals 
remained. I have rarely found it necessary to evaporate 
the solution more than twice in order to effect this. 

It is of importance that the nitric acid be thoroughly 
removed, for in the presence even of a mere trace of tins 
acid it is exceedingly difficult to precipitate, bv means of 
iron, the last portions of copper from its solution. 

After ull the nitric acid had been expelled, the mixed 
sulphates were dissolved in hot water, and the sulphate 
of lead— from impurity in the zinc of the alloy — allowed 
to settle. This was then separated and washed with 
acidulated water, by decantation. 

The solution, which had been collected in a capacious 
beaker, was now largely diluted with water and placed 
upon a sand-bath, the heat of which was regulated to 
that tho solution could attain a temperature nearly equal 
to boiling, without, however, coming into actual ebulli- 
tion. A sheet of tho purest iron obtainable was next 
placed in the solution, leaning aguinst the sides of the 
beaker, so that the largest possible umount of its sin face 
should bo exposed, in order that the iron might bo 
attacked equally at all points by the acid, and that thu 
copper should be precipitated in even sheets upon it. 

Tho solution should be acid enough to ensure u blight 
evolution of hydrogen during the precipitation. Care 
should, however, be taken to guard, in the first instance-, 
against the addition of too great an excess of acid, lest 
the iron be corroded to an unnecessary, or even ruinous 
extent. It is of course desirable to avoid dissolving any 
more iron than is necessary to insure regularity and 
completeness in the precipitation ; for in this ease n 
smaller portion of its impurities will bo exposed, and its 
surface will remain smoother. 

After tho introduction of tho iron, the beaker is to be 
covered with a glass plate, and left to itself until the 
copper is entirely precipitated, which occurs at the end 
of an hour or two at furthest. Having proved that no 
more copper i* contained in tho solution, by testing a 
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„alJ portion of it with sulphuretted-hydrogen water, 
the beaker is removed from the sand bath, and the clear 
acid solution decanted off as completely as possible from 
the copper and iron. 

If this solution bo diluted with u large quantity of hot 
-water, it immediately Incomes yellow, then turbid, and 
in a few minutes deposits d bulky, tlocculent precipitate 
of a basic salt of peroxide of iron, although the super- 
natant liquid is strongly acid. Since a quantity of this 
solution remains adhering to the metals, it is well, in 
order to avoid the precipitate which would fonu if they 
were treated at once with hot water, tirst to pour a small 
itity of cold water upon thcin. The piece of iron is 
to be taken from the beaker, and any particles of 
copper which may be loosely attached to it removed by 
means of the wash-bottlo ; the iron being carefully pre- 
served for subsequent examination. The copper having 
been once more rinsed with cold water, is uow to be 
treated with boiling water, which should be decanted off 
into a large, clean beaker, without waiting for all the 
copper to be deposited, as soon as the liquor assumes a 
yellow colour. After two or three additions of hot water, 
the submit of iron is no longer precipitated, and the 
copper may be allowed to subside at its leisure. Any 
particles of copper which are found adhering to the sheet 
of iron which was used for the precipitation must now 
be removed by geutly rubbing thtm with the ringer, 
care being taken not to dia:urb the black coat 1 which is 
found adhering to the iron any more than enn be avoided; 
they are then to be washed into a small porcelain 
capsule, into which is also brought the mixed deposit of 
subsalt of iron and particles of copper collected during 
the first rapid washing of the copper. The contents of 
the capsule are now treated with dilute chlorhydiic acid, 
in which tho subsnit is readily soluble, washed with 
water, and added to the original copper, the washing of 
which is to be continued till the last trnces of acid nre 
removed. The coppir, having bi.cn transferred to u 
porcelain boat, was diitd at ioo J C, ignited in a current 
ol hydrogen gas, and subsequently weighed. 

The iron used in these assays was that know n as the 
" best Itussia sheet." In order to obtain the- best possible 
pieces, 1 have followed the custom of copper ussaycrs in 
allowing a Bheet-iron worker to cut up a number of 
pounds of ltussia sheet into bits of about two and a-half 
by three and a-half inches, this size having beeu found 
well adapted to the work at hand, smaller pieces being 
unequally corroded; from this supply only those pieces 
which presented a perfectly smooth and even surface 
were selected for use. Those pieces wkich are at all 
corrugated or uneven ought to be rejected, for such arc 
acted on unequally by the acid, ana copper would be 
lost in the cavities thus formed. 

Since the sharp angles of these rectangular bitaof iron 
are liable to be corroded very much by the acid, in which 



1 TUe black crust which fornix on 
copper cuntains a small amount cf 



the iron beneath the layer of 
carbon and some silica, but 



for the mo>t part ot what appears to lw a compound o( silicic 
acid and oxideoi' lion. Thin substance, called ' sla« by Morfit and 
Booth In their very ublo "Report ui*>n tho Chemical Analysis of 
CMt-lron Guu-mcUl " (v»U " Report of Experiment*, on Strength, 4c, 
of Metal* for Cannon, by eiffieer* of tho Ordnance Department. U.sJ 
Army" [Philadelphia, Balrd, 11(56, atoj. p. 40S), is but sparingly 
soluble In dilute chlorhydric acid ; slowly soluble in cold, more 
rapidly in hot concentrated chlorhydric acid ; easily soluble In con- 
centrated nitric acid, espoi-lally when hot; with separation ol' silica 
in both cases. It in slowly decomposed by strong soda lye. This 
"slag" Ja formed in considerably larger quantity when sulphuric jcid 
;» used than when chlorhydric acid U substituted for it in the assay. 
A» It usually adheres, however, to tho iion with conaidorabio limine**, 
tihe^ Mjyi can 



case particles of iron might drop off and contaminate 
the copper, it is best to remove them by means of a rasp, 
and to make the corners round and smooth. 

The glazed coating which occurs upon the surface of 
Itussinn sheet-iron, and w hich, according to Wells, 2 con- 
sists of silicate of iron, is readily removed by digestion 
in moderately dilute chlorhydric acid, iu which it soon 
falls off in Hakes. After washing with water, the bits 
of iron are dried nnd preserved for use. 

In conducting the assay it is of importance that the 
solution should be dilute, since the precipitation of the 
copper in this case goes on more regularly, and is sooner 
completed ; it should Ik- Worm, not only that the copper 
may be precipitated more rapidly, but in order to avoid 
the formation of a basic iron salt, whieh is very liable 
to contaminate the copper when it is precipitated in tho 
cold. This basic salt frequently forms during the pre- 
cipitation, even in warm solutions, if they an- not suffi- 
ciently acidulated. If a solution be at the same time 
somewhat concentrated, and not sufficiently acid, it often 
happens that a portion of the copper becomes so firmly 
attached to the iron that it cannot be rubbed off. Tins 
accident will rarely occur, however, to any one oe cus- 
tomed to the assay. 

It is remarkable that uo ono who has written upon 
this process has, so far as I can ascertain, appreciated 
the necessity of igniting tho dry copper in a current of 
hydrogen before weighing it. 'flint this operation is of 
the first importance is, however, well known to the 
analysts or this vicinity, w ho have long been accustomed 
to apply in practice/ It is necessitated less, as it appears 
to me, by the oxide of copper formed during drying, — 
for the bright surfaces of the copper precipitated by this 
method remain untarnished when rapidly dried ut tcm- 
peratnrta even as high as no 0 to 11 5°,— than by an 
impurity consisting of orgnuic matter derived from the 
iron ; either earbon, or jicrhaps some one of the ofleiisive 
hydro carbons which are generated during the action of 
acids upon iron, w hich may adhere to the spongy copper. 
At all events, if a portion of the precipitated copper 
which bus bee n dried at 100" — or ut any temperature 
lower than that at which oxidation occurs— be placed, 
as was suggested to me by Mr. Dickinson in a 
bulb tube with narrow outlet, such as is used in testing 
for arsenic, and heated in the flanio of a spirit-lamp, 
it will be found that a quantity of water collects iu 
the narrow part of tho tube, wfiile the copper becomes 
lustrous and assumes the bright red colour proper to it. 
At first sight it would appear as if this behaviour was 
produced by the reaction of a portion of the spongy 
copper upon the oxide of copper with which i't 
might be soiled, in which event n small quantity 
of suboxide of copper would lie formed, the colour 
of which could hardly ma.sk, to any extent, thut 
of the pure copper. Hut on examining the reaction 
more attentively 1 have found that carbonic acid as well 
as water can readily lie detected in the atmosphere ex- 
pelled from the tube in which the copper is heated ; a 
distinct empvreumatic odour is ut the same time per- 
ceptible. 1 have also several times observed traces of 
ammonia. This gas is always evolved in considerable 
quantity when the, dirty copper is heated in an atmo- 
sphere of hydrogen ; the aqueous vapour driven oft in 
this case being strongly alkaline from its presence. 
Organic matter must therefore have been attached to the 
spongy copper, nnd the lustre which the hitter acquired 

» " ProoeodiiiRH of Boston Society of Natural History," ir. p. i«6. 
' In lieu ol tbK some n^aycM convcit tho pmlpiuled copper Into 
oxide, and weigh the latter. 
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when heated may have been occasioned by the simple 
expulsion of the impurity, or in part by the reduction of 
oxide of copper by it. 

That the phenomenon docs not depend upon the 
presence of free carbon seems to bo proved by the fact 
that portions from the exterior of a mass of spongy 
copper, which had been protected from contuct with the 
iron by a layer of copper nearly nn inch in thickness, 
were found to exhibit reactions similar to those just 
described, water and cnipyreuum being evolved wheu 
the dry copper was heated" in a closed tube. Indeed, 
the formation of water in any case in Mr. Dickinson's 
experiment with the n mic-tube is on insuperable ob- 
jection to this explanation, as well as to the idea that 
mixed copper and oxide of copper have reacted upon 
each other. 
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is it thnl air does not burn tho candle as well as oxygen 
will? Wo will como to that now. I have here two jars 
they are filled to tho same height with gali. and the appear- 
ance to the eye is alike in both, and I really do not know at 
present which of these jars contains oxygen and which 
contains air, although I know they have previously been 
filled with theso gases. But hero is our tost -gas, and 
I am going to work with the two jurs, in order to examine 
whether there is any difference between them in the quality 
of reddening this gas. I am now going to turn this test -gas 



A Couth of Six lee lure* (adapted ton Juvenile Auditory), on 
the Chemical History of a Caudle; bu M. Fauaday, 
H.C.L., F.Jl.S., FutUnan Fiafessor of Chemistry, Ji.J., 
Foreign Associate of the Academy of Sciences, 1'aris, fit. 

Lectvmb V. (Jan. 6, 1861.) 

Oxygen present in the Air— Nature of the Atmosphere—Its 
l'ropet ties— Other Products from the Candle— Carbonic Acid 
—Its J'roitertics. 

Wk have now seen that we can produce hydrogen and ox vgen 
from the water that we obtained from the candle. Hydrogen, 
you know, comes from the candle, and oxygen, you believe, 
comes from the air. Hut then you have a right to asli me, 
" How is it that the air and the oxygen do not equally well burn 
the candle?" If you remember what happened when I put a 
jar of oxygen over a piece of candle, you recollect there was 
a very different kind of combustion to that which took place 
in the air. Now, why is this ? — it is a very important ques- 
tion, and one I shall endeavour to make you understand ; it 
relates most intimately to tho nature of the atmosphere, and 
is most important to us. 

We have several tost of oxygen besides the more burning 
of bodies ; you havo seen a candle burnt in oxygen, or in 
tho air , you have seen phosphorous burnt in the air, or in 
oxygen, and you have seen iron filings burnt in oxgen. But 
we havo other tests besides these, and I am about to refer 
to one or two of them for the purpose of carrying your 
conviction and your experience further. Hero you 
have a vessel of oxygen. I wi 1 show its presence to you : 
if I tuke a little spark and put it into that oxygou you know 
by tho experience you gained the last time we met, what will 
happen, — if I put that spark into tho jar it will tell you 
whether we have oxygen hero or not. Yes! We have proved it 
by combustion ; and now hero is another test for oxygen, 
which is a very curious and useful one. I have here two 
jars full of gas, with u plato between them to prevent their 
mixing ; I tako the plato away, and the gases are creeping 
ono into the other. " What happens," say you, " they 
together produce no such combustion as was seen in the case 
of tho candle." But seo how tho presence of oxygen is told 
by its association with this other substance. What a beauti- 
ful, curious gas I havo obtained in this way, showing me tho 
presence of the oxygon. In the same way we can try this 
experiment by mixing common air with this test-gas. Hero 
is a jar containing air — such air as the candle would bum in, 
and hero is ajar or bottle containing the tost- gas. I let them 
como together over water, and you see the result: the con- 
tents of the test-bottle are flowing into tho jar of air, and you 
seo I obtain exactly tho samo kind of action as before, and 
that shows me that there is oxygen in the air, — the very same 
substance that has been already obtained by us from the 
water produced by tho candle. But tlion, beyond thnl, how 
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out into ono of tho jars, and observe what happens :— 1 
is redenniug you soe ; there is then oxygen present. We will 
now test tho other jar, but you see this is not so bright , not so 
red, not so distinct, as the first ; and, further, this curious 
thin?happens, if I take these two gases and shako them together 
well with water, we shall absorb the red gas . and then if I 
put in more of this test-gas and sliake again we shall absorb 
more, and I can go on as long as there bo any oxygon present 
to produce that effect. If I let in air it will not matter, bnt tho 
moment I iutroduce water, tho rod gas disappears, and I may 
go on in this way, putting in more and more of the test-gas, 
until I como to something left behind which will not redden 
any longer by the use of that particular body that rendered 
the air and the oxygen red. Why is that ? You Bee in a 
moment it is because there is, besides oxygen, something else 
present which is left behind. I will let a little more air into 
the jar, and if it t urn* u <l you will know that some of that 
reddening gas is still present . and that, consequently, it was 
not for tho want of this producing body that that air was left 
behind. 

Now, you will begin to understand what I havo got to say. 
You saw that when I burnt phosphorus in a jar, as the smoke 
produced by tho phosphorus and the oxygen of the air con- 
donsed, it left a good deal of gas unburnt, just as this red gas 
loft something untouched,— there was, iu fact, this gua left 
behind which the phosphorus cannot touch, which the 
reddening gas cannot touch, and this is something which is 
not oxygen, and yet is part of the atmosphere. 

So that is ono way of opening out air into tho two things 
of which it is composed,— oxygon, which burns our candles, 
our phosphorus, or anything else, and this other substance 
which will not burn them. This other part of the air is by 
far the largest part. Now, this sulmtance is a very curious 
thing when we come to examine it ; it is remarkably curious, 
and yet you say, perhaps, that it is very uninteresting. It 
is nuintcresting in some respects because of this,— In it it 
shows no bright appearance of combustion. If 1 test it with 
a taper as I do oxygen and hydrogen, it docs not burn like 
hydrogen, nor does it mako tho taper burn like oxygen. Try 
jt in any way I will, it docs neither the one thing or the other ; 
it will not tako fire : it will not lot tho taper burn ; it put* 
out the combustion of anything. There is nothing that will 
burn in it in common circumstances. It does not smell: it 
is not sour; it does not dissolve in water; it is neither an 
acid or alkali ; it is as indifferent to all our organs as it is 
possible for a thing to be. And you might say, "It is 
nothing ; it is not worth chemical attention ; what docs it do 
in the air?" Ah! then come our beautiful and fine results 
shown us by an observant philosophy. Suppose, in place of 
having nitrogen, or nitrogen and oxygen, we had pure 
oxygen as our atmosphere, What would become of us ? You 
know very well that a piece of iron lit in a jar of oxygen 
goes on burning to tho end. When you seo a fire in an iron 
grate, imagine where the grate would go to if tho whole of 
the atmosphere were oxygen. The grate would burn up 
more powerfully than the coals ; for the iron of the grate 
itself is even more combustible than the coals which wo burn 
in it. A fire put into the middle of a locomotive would be a 
fire in a magazine of fuel, if tho atmi-aphcro were oxygen. 
The nitrogen lowers it down and makes it moderate and useful 
for us, and then with all that it takes away with it the fumes 
that you havo seen produced from the candle, disperses them 
throughout the whole of tho atmosphere, and carries them 
away to places where they are wanted to perform a great and 
glorious purpose of good to man, for the sustenanco of vogo- 
tation ; and thus does a most wonderful work, although you 
say, on examining it, " why it is a perfectly indifferent thing." 
This nitrogen in its ordinary state, is an inactive clement ; 
no action short of the most intense electric force, and then 
in the most infinitely small degreo, can cause the nitrogen to 
combine directly with tho other clement of the atmosphere, 
or with other things round about it ; it is a perfectly indif- 
ferent, and ♦.horeforo to say, a safe substance. 
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But bofore I tcko you to that rcnolt. 1 must tell you about 
tho atmosphere itself, I bavo written on this diagram, tho 
competition of one hundred ports of atmospheric air :— 

Bulk. Wcljrbt. 

Oxviren to IS*] 

Nitrogen Ho 777 

100 1000 

it is a truo analysis of tho atmosphere, so far as regards tho 

Iuontity of oxygen and tho quantity of nitrogen present, 
ly our analysis, we And that 8 pints of tho atmosphere con* 
tains onlyl pint of oxygon, ana 4 pint* or 1 parts of nitrogen 
by bulk. That is our analysis of tho atmosphere. It requires all 
that quantity of nitrogen to reduco tho oxygen down, so as to 
bo able to supply tho candle properly with fuel, so as to supply 
us with an atmosphere- which our lungs ran healthily and solely 
breathe ; for it is just as important to make the oxygon right 
for us to breatho, as it is to make the atmosphere right for the 
burning of tho tire and tho candle. 

But now for this atmosphere. First of all lot me tell you 
tho weight of these gases. A piut of nitrogen weighs 10 
grains and i'oths, or a cubic foot weighs li oz. That is the 
weight of tho nitrogen. The oxygen is heavier; a pint of it 
weighs Ui'o grs., and a cubic foot weighs 1) oz. A pint of 
air weighs about 10 7 grs., and a cubic foot 1 '. oz. 

You have asked mo several times, and I am very glad you 
havo, " How do you weigh gases ?" I will show you . it is 
very aimple, and easily done. Hero ia a balance, and hero 
is a copper bottle mndo n* light aa wo can consistent with 
duo atrongth, turned very nicely in tho lathe, and made per- 
fectly air-tight, with a stop-cock, which wo can open and 
•hut, which at present is open, and, therefore, allows the 
bottle to bo full of air. 1 have here a nicely -adj usted balanco 
in which I think tho bottle, in its present condition, will be 
balanced by tho weight on tho other side. And hero is a 




pump by which we can forco the air into this bottle, and 
with it we will forco in a certain number of volumeaof air as 
measured by the pump [Twenty measures were pumped in]. 
We will shut that in and put it in the balance. See how it 
sinks ; it ia much heavier than It was. By what ? By the 
air that wo bavo forced into it by the pump. There is not a 
greater bulk of air, but there is tho samo bulk of heavier air, 
because wo havo forced in air upon it. And that you 
may havo a fair notion in your mina as to how much this air 
is, here is a jar full of water. Wo will open that copper 
vessel into thia jar, and let tho air return to its former state. 
All I havo to do now is to screw them tightly together, and 
to turn tho taps, when there, you ace, is the bulk of tho 
twenty pumps of air which I forced into tho bottle .and to 
make sure that wo have been quite correct in what wo 
have been doing, we will toko tho bottle again to tho balance, 
and if it ia now counterposed by tho original weight, wo 
shall be quito sure wo havo made our experiment correctly. 
It is balanced ; so, you see, we can find out tho weight of 



the extra volumes of air forced in in that way, and by that 
means wo are ablo to ascertain that a cubic foot of air weighs 
1$ oz. But that small experiment will by no means convoy 
to your mind tho whole literal truth of this matter. It is 
wonderful how it accumulates when you come to larger 
volumes. This bulk of air [a cubic foot] weighs lu oz. 
What do you think of the contents of that box above thero 
which I have had made for tho purpose ? Tho air which ia 
within that box weighs one pound— a full pound, and I havo 




calculated tho weight of tho air in this room,— you would 
hardly imagine it, but it is above a ton. 80 rapidly do 
the weights rise up, and so important is tho presence of the 
atmosphere, and of tho oxygon, and the nitrogen in it, 
and the uso it performs in conveying things to and fro 
from place to place, and carrying bad vapours to places 
where they will do good instoad of harm. 

Having given you (hat little illustration with respect to tho 
weight of the air, lot mo show you certain con-cquences of 
it. You have a right to them because you would not under- 
stand so much without it. Do you remember this kind of 
experiment: havo you over seen it? tsuppoao I toko 4 
pump somowhat similar to tho ono I had a little while 
ago to forco air into the bottle, and suppose I placo it 
in such a manner that by certain arrangements I can 
apply my hand to it. My hand moves about in the air 
so easily that it scorns to feci nothing, and I can hardly get 
velocity enough by any motion of my own in tho atmosphere 
to make sure that thero is much resistance to it. But, when 
I put my hand here Ton the air-pump receiver, which was 
afterwards exhausted] you soo what happens. Why is 
my hand fastened to this place, and why am I nblo to pull 
this pump about? And see! how is it that I can hard I y 
Rot my hand away ? Why is this ? It is the weight of 
the air— the weight of tho air that is above. I havo anothc r 
oxporiuient hero which I think will explain to you more 




about it. When the air is pumped from on 

bladder which ia stretched over thia glass, you will k-o 
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the effect in another shape ; the top is quite flat at present, 
hut I will make a very little motion with the pump, and now 
look at it, — see how it has gone down, see how it is hent in ; 
you will see thehladder go in more and more, until, at last, 
1 expect it will ho driven in and broken by tho force of the 
atmosphere pressing upon it [tho bladder, at lost , broke with 
a loud report]. _ Now. that was done entirely by the weight 
of tho air pressing on it, and you can easily understand how 
that is. The particles that are piled up in the atmosphere 
stand upon each other, as these five cubes do ; you can easily 
conceive that these live cubes are resting upon tho bottom 
one, and if I take that away the others will all sink down. 
So it is with tho atmosphere ; the air that is above is sustained 
by the air that is beneath, and when tho air is pumped away 
from beneath them, the change occurs which you saw when 
I placed my hand on the air-pump, and which you saw in the 
case of the bladder, and whieh you shall see better here. 1 
have tied over this jar u piece of sheet india-rubber, and I am 
now about to take away tho air from tho inside of the jar, and 
if yon will watch the india-rubber— which acU as a partition 
between the air below and tho air above, you will seo when 
I pump how the pressure shows itself. Bee where it is going 
to, I can actually put my hand into tho jar; and yet this 
result is only caused by the great and powerful action of the 
air above. How beautifully it shows this curious circum- 
stance. 

Hero is something that you can have a pull at when I have 
finished to-day. It is a little apparatus of two hollow brass 
hemispheres, closely fitted together, and having connected 
■with it a pipo and a cock, through which we can exhaust tho 
air from the inside ; and although tho two halves are so easily 
taken apart while the air is left within, yet, you will see when 
wo e xhaust it by-and-by, no power of any two of you wil 
be able to pull them apart. Every square inch of surface 
that is contained in the area of that vessel sustains fifteen 
pounds by weight, or nearly so. when the air is taken out ; 
and you may try your strength presently in seeing whether 
you can overcome that pressure of the atmosphcro. 

Hero is another very pretty thing,— the boys' sucker, only 
refined by the philosopher. We young ones' have a perfect 
right to tako toys, and mako them into philosophy, inasmuch 
a»now-a-davs we are turning philosophy into toys. Hero is 
asucker, only it is made of india-rubber ; if I clap it upon (he 
fable, you see at once it holds. Why does it hold ; 1 can 
slip it about, and vet if I try to pull it up, it seems as if it 
would pull the table with if. J can easily mako it slip about 
from place to place ; but only when I bring it to tho edge of 
tho tablu can 1 get it off. It is only kept down by the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere above. Hero is a couplo of thorn ; if 
you take these two and press them together, you will seo how 
strong ihey stick. And, indeed, wo may use them as they 
are proposed to be used, to stick against windows or against 
walls, where they will adhero for an evening, and servo to 
hang anything on that you want. I think, however, that 
you boys ought to have experiments that you can make at 
home; and so here is a very pretty experiment in illustration 
of the pressure of the atmosphere. Hero is a tumbler ot 
water; suppose I were to propose; to you to turn that tumbltr 
upside ele>\\n so that the wate r should not full out, and yet not 
kei ji it in by zny hand, but merely by usiog the pressure of the 
atmosphere ; could you do that ? Take a wine-glass, either 
quite full or half full of water, and put aflat card on tho top; 
turn it upsiele-elownjtuid then see what becomes of the curd 
nnd of the water. The air cannot get in becauso tho water 
by its capillary attraction round the edge keeps it out. 

I think this will give you a strong notion of what you may 
call tho materiality of the air, when I tell you that that box 
holds a pound of it, and this room more than n ton, and you 
will begin to think that air is something very' serious. I will 
moke another experiment to convinco you of this positive 
resistance. Thore is that beautiful experiment of the pop- 
gun, mado so well and so easily you know out of a quill, or 
a tube, or anything of that kind ; where we tako a slieo of 
potato for instance, or an apple, and toko tho tube and cut 
out a pellet, as I have now down, and push it to one end. I 
have mado that e-nd tight ; and now I take another piece and 
put it in: it will confine tho air that is within the tubo 
Perfectly and completely for our purpose ; and now I 
shall hud it abseiluMy impossible by any force of mine to 
drive that little pellet close up to tho other. It cannot be 
done ; I may press the air to a certain amount, but if I go on 
pressing, long before it comes to the second the confined air 
will dnve the front one out with a fore a something like that of 



gunpowder ; for gunpowder is in part dependont upon tlie 
same action that you see in this case. 

Here is an experiment which I saw the other day and wan 
Tory pleased with, as 1 thought it would serve our purp«^*e 
here. (I ought to have held my tonguo for four or five 
minutes before I began this experiment, because I depend 
upon my lungs for the success of it .) By the proper applica- 
tion of air I expect I can drive this cg£ out of one cup into 
the other by the force of my breath, but if 1 fail it is in a good 
cause, and I do not promise success, because I have been 
talking more than I ought to do to make the experiment 
succeed. 

The Lecturer here tried the experiment, and succeeded in 



blowing tho egg from one egg-cup to tho other.] 
You see that the air which I blow goesdownwa 
the egg and the cup, and makes a blast under tho egg, and 



» downwards lie t ween 



is thus able to lift a heavy thing— for a full egg is a very- 
heavy thing for air to lift. If you want to mako the exper- 
iment you had better boil tho egg quite hard first, and then 
you may very safely try to blow it from one cup to the others 
with a littlo core. 

I think I have now kepi you long enough upon this property 
of the weight of the air, but there is another thing I should 
like to mention. You saw the way in which, in this pop- 
gun, I was able to drive tho second piece of potato half or 
two- thirds of an inch before the first piece started, by virtue 
of the elasticity of tho air ; just as I pressed into the copper 
hot t le the particles of air by means of the pump. Now this 
depends upon a wonderful property in tho air, namely, its 
elasticity, and I should liko to give you a good illustration of 
this. It is this: if I take anything that confines tho air 
properly, as this membrane, it is able to contract and expand 
so as to give us a measure of the elasticity of Uie air, and to 
confine in it a certain given portion of air : and then, if we 
take the atmosphere off from the outside of it, just as in these 
cases we put the pressure on— if wo take the pressure off 
you will see how it will then go on expanding and expanding, 
larger and larger, until it will fill tho whole of this bell-iar, 
showing you that wonderful property of the air, its elas- 
ticity, its compressibility, and expansibility, to an exceed- 
ingly large extent ; and this is very essential for the purposes 
and services it performs in the economy of creation. 

We will now turn to another most important part of our 
subject, remembering that we have examined the candle in 
its burning, and have found that it gives rise to various pro- 
ducts. Wo havo the products, you know, of soot, of water, 
ond of something else, which you havo not yet examined. Wo 
have collected the water, but have allowed the other things to 
go into tho air. Lot us now examine some of these other 
products. 

Here is an experiment which I think will help you in part 
in this way. \\ e will put our candle tberc, and place over it 




a chimney, thin. I think my candlo will go on burning, 
because tlx air-passage is ope n at the bottom and the top. 
1 v * P'sxe, you see U10 moisture coming— that you 
know about. It is wator produced from the candlo by tho 
action of the air upon its hydrogen. But besides that, some- 
thing is going out at the top : it is not moisture,— it is not 
water,— it is not condensible ; and yet, after all, it has very 
singular properties. You will find that the air coming out 
of tho top of our chimney is nearly sufficient to blow the 
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light out I am holding to it, and if I put thu light fairly 
opposed to the current, it will blow it quite out. You will 
say, that is as it should bo, and I am supposing that you think 
it ought to do so, because the nitrogen does not support com- 
bustion, and ought to put the candlo out, since the candlo 
will not burn in nitrogen. But is there nothing else there 
'•han nitrogen ? I must now anticipate,— that is to say, 1 
snust use my own knowledge, to supply you with the means 
that wo adopt for the purpose of ascertaining these things, 
and examining such gases as these. I will take an empty 
bottle,— here is one,— and if 1 hold it over this chimney, 1 
shall got the combustion of tho candle below sending its 
results into tho bottle above ; and wo shall soon find that this 
bottle contains, not merely an nir that is bad as regards the 
combustion of a taper put into it, but having other properties. 

Lot mo tako a little qiu'ck lime and pour some common 
wntor on to it, — tho commonest wator will do. 1 will stir 
it a moment, then pour it upon a piece of filtering paper 
in a funnel, and we shall very quickly have a clear 
water proceeding to tho bottle below, as 1 havo here. 
I have plenty of this water in another bottle, but never- 
theless I should like to use tho lime water that was 
prepared before you so that you may see what its uses 
are. If I take somo of this beautiful clear limo- water 
and put that into this jar which has collected tho air 
from tho candle, you will see a change coming about. Do 
you see that that water has got quite milky ? Observe, that 
will not happen with air merely. Hern is a bottle filled with 
air, and if I put a little lime-water into it neither tho oxygon 
nor the nitrogen, nor anything else that is in that quantity of 
air will make any change in the lime-water, it remains clear 
and perfect, and no shaking of that quantity of lime-water with 
that quantity of air in its common state will cause any change; 
hut it 1 take this bottle with tho lime-water and hold it so as 
to get tho general products of tho candle in contact with it, in a 
very short time you see wo shall havo it milky— there is the 
chalk, consisting of the limo which wo used in making the lime- 
water, combined with something that caino up from the candle, 
— that other product which we are in search of and which I 
want to tell you about to-day. This is a substanco made 
visiblo to us by its action, which is not the action of tho lime- 
water cither upon the oxygen or upon thenitrogen, nor upon 
tho water itself, but it is something new to us from the 
candle. And then we find this white powder produced by 
the limo- water and tho vapour from tho candle appears to 
us very much like whitening or chalk, and when examined 
it does prove to be exactly the same substanco as whitening 
or chalk. So we are led, or havo been led, to observe upon tho 
various circumstances of this experiment, and to trace this 
production of chalk to its various causes to give us the true 
knowledge of the nature of this combustion of the candle,— 
to find that this substance issuing from the candle is exactly 
the same as that substance which would issue from a retort 
if I wero to put somo chalk into it and make it red hot with 
a little moisture : you would then find thatexactly the same 
substance would issue from it as from the candle. 

liut we have a better means of getting this substanco, and 
in greater quantity, so as to ascertain what its general cha- 
racters are. We find this substance in very great abundance 
in a multitude of cases where you would least expect it. All 
lime-atones contain a great deal of this gas which issues from 
the candle, and which wo call Mrbonie acid. All chalks, all 
shells, all corals, contain a great quantity of this curious air. 
We find it fixed in these stones, for which reason 1 >r. Bla* b 
called it "fixed air,"— finding in theso fixed thing 
marble and chalk,— he called it fixed air because it lost ill 
quality of air, and assumed the condition of a solid body. 
We can easily get this air from marble. Here is a jar 
taining a little muriatic acid, and here is a taper w hich, if 1 
put it to that jar, will show only tho presence of commouair. 
There is, you see, pure air down to the bottom ; the jar in full 
of it. Here is a substanco— marble, a very beautiful and 
superior marble, and if I put these pieces of marhlo into tho 
jar, a great boiling apparently goes on. That, however, in 
not steam ; it is a gas that is rising up, and if I now search 
the jar by a candlo 1 shall have exactly the same effect pro- 
duced upon the taper as I had from the air which issued 
from tho end of the chimney over tho burning candle. It 
is exactly the some action, and caused by tho very same sub- 
stance that issued from tho candle : ana in this way wo can 
get carbonic acid in great abundance,— wo have alie.idy 
nearly tilled the jar. We also find that this gas is not 
merely contained in marble. Here is a vessel in which I 



havo put some common whitening-chalk which has been 
washed in water and deprived of its coarser particles, and so 
supplied to tli" plasterer as whitening. Hero is a largo jar 
containing this whitening and water, and I have here somo 
Btrong sulphuric acid, which is the acid you might havo to use 
if you wero to mako these experiments (only in using this acid 
with limestone, tho body that is produced is an insoluble sub- 
stance, whereas, the muriatic acid produces a soluble sub- 
stance that does not so much thicken the water). And you 
will seek out a reason why I take this kind of apparatus for 
the purpose of showing this experiment. I do it because you 
may repeat in a small way what I am about to do in a largn 
one. t ou will havo here just the same kind of action, and I 
am evolving in this largo jar carbonic acid exactly thu samo 
in its nature and properties as the gas which we obtained 
from tho combustion of the candlo in the atmosphere And no 
matter how different the two methods hy which we prepare 
this carbonic acid, you will see, when wo get to the end of 
our subject, that it is all exactly the same, whether prepared 
in tho one way or in the other. 

Wo will now proceed to tho next of our experiments with 
respect to this gas. What is its nature • Here is ono of tho 
vessels full, and we will try it as we have done so many other 
gases— by combustion. You seo it is not combustible, nor 
does it support combustion. Neither, as wo know, does it 
dissolve much in water, because we collect it over water 
very easily. Then you know that it has an effect and 
becomes white in contact with limo- water, and when it does 
become whito in that way, it becomes ono of the constituents 
to mako carbonate of lime or lime-stone. 

Now, the next thing is to show you that it docs dissolve a 
little in water, and therefore that it is unlike oxygen and 
hydrogen in that respect. I have here an apparatus by 
which wo can produce this solution. In tho lower part of 
this apparatus is marble and acid, and in tho upper part cold 
water. Tho valves aro so arranged that the gas can get from 
one to the other ; 1 will set it in action now, and you can sec 
the gas bubbling up through tho water, as it has been doing 
all night long, and oy this time we shall find that wo have 
this substanco dissolved in the water. If 1 take a glass and 
draw off somo of the water, I find that it tastes a little acid 
to the mouth ; it is impregnated with carbonic acid ; and if 1 
now apply a little lime-water to it, that will givo us a test of 
its presence. This water will make tho lime-water turbid 
ana white, which is tho carbonic acid test. 

Then it is a very weighty gas ; it is heavier than the atmo- 
sphere. I have put their respective weights at tho lower part 
of this table, along with, for comparison, tho weights of tho 
other gases wo have been examining i — 
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A pint of it weighs IGJ grs., and a cubic foot weighs I, 11 ,, oz., 
almost two ounces. You can soo by many experiments that 
this is a heavy gas. Suppose I take a glass containing 
nothing else but air, and this vessel containing the carbonic 
acid ; and supposo 1 pour a little of this gas into that glass, 
1 wonder whether any has gone in or not ; I cannot tell by 
tho appearance, but 1 con in this was [introduces tho taper]. 
V* s, there it is. you see ; and if 1 were toexamino it by Ume- 
wator, I should find it in tho samo way. I will take this 
littlo bucket, and put it down into tho well of carbonic acid. 
— indeed we too often havo real wells of carbonic acid,— ana 
now, if there is any carbonic acid, I must havo got to it by 
this time, and it will be in this bucket, which we will 
examine with a taper. There it is, you sec; it is full of 
carltonic acid. 

I havo another experiment here by which I will show you its 
weight. I have here a iar suspended at one end of a balance 
—it is now equipoised, but when I pour this carbonic acid into 
the jar on tho one sido which now contains air, you will see it 
sink down at once because of tho carbonic acid that I pour into 
it. And now 1 examine this jar with the lighted taper. I shall 
find that the carbonic acid has fallen into it, and it no longer 
has any powi.r nf supporting IbAJMMibmlion. If I blow a 
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try the depth, and see whoro about* ia ita level. There yon 
see we havo this bladder floating on the carbonic acid, and if 

°fftl 



I ovolvo somo mora of tho carbonic acid, you will aeo the 
bladder lifted up higher. _ There it goes, the jar ia 
nearly full, and now I will see whether I can blow a 
aoap bubble on that and float it in the samo way. 
[The Lecturer here blew a soap bubble and allowed it to fall 
into the jar of carbonic acid, when it floated in it midway.] 
It ia floating aa the balloon floated by virtue of the 
greater weight of the carbonic acid than of the air. And now, 
having so fur given you the hiatory of the carbonic acid, aa 
to it* source* in the candlo, as to ita 



to ita sources in the candlo, a* to its physical properties and 
weight, when we next meet 1 shall show you of what it ia 
composed, and whoro it got* its elements from. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A Ocneral Meeting of this Society was held at the 
rooms of the Institute, on Monday evening last, Jan. 28, 
1861. 

Mr. Diobt Wtatt occupied the chair. 
Some preliminary business having'been disposed of, 
Mr. Titb, M.P., opened a discuaaion on the various 
mcthoda which had been proposed for the preservation of 
the atone used in tho construction of the New Houses of 
Parliament. The notice which had been put upon the 
paper was, that he would give some account of^the processes 
used by the Ancients for protecting stone or other 
materials. If he had been asked this time last year whether 
the Ancients possessed any such processes, or adopted any 
such practice, he should have contradicted it in the 
strongest posaible terms ; and it was only recently that a 
single incident induced him to modify that opinion. All 
his experience of their buildings, and certainly all his 
reading on the subject, would iuduce him to believe that 
they made no such attempt to preserve their building- 
stonea, because in their climate no such attempt was 
necessary. They painted their buildings and statuea with 
colour, it waa true ; but he believed that no colouring* which 
they uaed waa in the slighteat degree intended for the 
urpose of preventing decay. Recently, however, notice 
ad been given of two processes : one of which had been 
called Zoph$a, and the other had a distinct reference 
to the ancient encaustic. He had found two re- 
ferences to the ancient sopissa ; tho one in Diosco- 
rides, and the other in Pliny. They both gave a similar 
description of it as being composed of pitch scraped off 
" veasels, and which had been exposed to the action of 
nlted with wax. He had failed to discover any 
reference in any of the ancient authors. He consi- 
tbere was no analogy between it and the material 
for which the name waa now claimed, and the present use 
of that word waa only the employment of a very hard 
term with a very unintelligible meaning. With reference 
to encaustic, Vitruviua, a great authority in the matter, 
gave a very detailed account of its use. From that author 
it appeared, that encaustic was made from marble burnt 
into quick-lime, and applied very much the same as plaster 
in the present day. At the time it was proposed to build 
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I the Houses of 'Parliament, the commissioners wished to 
obtain a atone which would not be subject to the decay to 
which Portland stone was liable ; they at lost found between 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire, a stone called Dolomite, which 
waa, in point of fact, m&gnesian limestone, or a compound 
of carbonio acid, lime, and mngneaia. The name Dolomite, 
was given by the French, in consequence of Dolomer, an 
eminent mineralogist, having distinguished it from ordinary 
limestone. The magnesia of commerce was mainly 
manufactured from this Dolomite. He believed that the 
main cause of tho failure of this stone was, that the 
specimens employed were not crystalline. When 
crystalline, the stone waa almost imperishable, but when 
crystallisation had not taken place, decay was very 
rapid. Ho then decomposed a portion of the atone by 
means of sulphuric acid, thereby evolving carbonic acid. 
What was there done rapidly the sulphuric and sul- 
phurous acids in the air were doing slowly. It was that 
action which destroyed the stone in London. As an 
example of tho absence of these acids in the nir of some- 
countries, he referred to the glittering appearance of the 
roofs and spires of Swiss edifices. The angles of the 
spires and the guttering of the roofs of the houses were 
made of tin j but in London it was known that tin would 
not preserve its brightness for more than three or four 
months. It was this effect of the London atmosphere with 
which they had to deal, and, in point of fact, to guard 
With regard to the remedy, the most obvious 
preservation of a surface, whether of cement 
or stone, was to point it. Another remedy which had 
been proporcd was, to bilumcniee it. Specimens of bitu- 
menixed stone were to be seen at Tunbridgo Wells. But 
the black appearance of stones so treated rendered 
tho process unfit for the present case. The process was 
exceedingly valuable for some purposes. The remedies 
proposed might be classified into bituminous, oleaginous, 
and silicious, the first of which he had already shown to 
be inapplicable. With regard to the oleaginous, he cited 
an instance from his own experience. About 26 years afro, 
when the great streets of the city of London were being 
constructed under Sir ltobcrt Smirk, a preparation was 
patented under the name of Uowlct's Cement. Tho result 
waa beautiful in colour, and the surface which it made 
admirably compact. This substance was ordered for use, 
and was composed of sand or ground stone, grey oxide of 
lead, and red oxide of lead ; the red lead being used 
merely to give the composition a warm colour. Theee 
were united with linseed oil, and laid in the form of paste 
on the front of the building. He submitted a portion to 
Mr. Faraday for examination, who showed that it was 
nothing more than a coarse pain,, and that, like any other 
paint, it would decompose ; and demonstrated his opinion 
by the simple experiment of burning o piece of the cement 
in a candle. *' That which the candle will do readily," 
said Mr. Faraday, " the air will do aooncr or later." 
Another of the oleaginous class was the patent of Mr. 
Szerclmey. It was dated in 1857. He describes his 
invention as a preparation for rendering walls and other 
structures waterproof. There was no direction as to how 
the composition was to be uscu. bu. all the patentees 
claimed the application of their patents to atono. With regn rd 
to siliclous methods, the first process was patented by Mr. 
W. Edward Newton ; but it appeared that that specification 
was merely the patenting of all Kohlmann's processes. 
The only other process to which he would refer was Mr. 
Ransome's process. It referred mainly to the preparation 
of artificial atone, and he (Mr. Tite) believed that in that 
particular it hod succeeded ; he believed the artificial stone 
was a very useful and economical material. There was 
also a claim for applying the solution to stone. It invol veil 
the question of sillcation. The meeting would see that 
his leaning for the cure of tho evil they so much deplored, 
lay in that direction . If they used anything that decayed 
rapidly, they would only be palliating and concealing the 
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evil. He could not understand why, in the present state 
of science, a thorough remedy could not be devil ed. The 
obvious means was to communicate to the face of the stone 
a surface of glass— a material almost indestructible. We 
had now found a means of liquefying glass, and all that was 
-wanted was to find a means of applying it. The whole of the 
question was carefully stated in certain papers which had 
been printed at the instance of II. 11. II. the Prince Consort. 
Kohlmann's essay on this subject had also been trans- 
lated from the German at the request of the Prince Con- 
sort. The method recommended in that essay had been 
adopted very extensively in France, at Lisle, and many 
othor places, and was deemed a perfect success. It was 
alao used by Kaulbach for the coating of fresco pictures. 
With regard to its application, the inventor had stated 
that the concentrated solution was not perceptibly affected 
by the atmosphere, although it was decomposed and 
converted into a stiff jelly on passing carbonic acid 
through it. Ho (Mr. Tite) begged to correct that state- 
ment. When concentrated water-glass was brushed upon 
marble or thick paper, although at first forming a shining 
surface, it afterwards cracked. Water-glass, when applied 
to atone in England, must be especially liable to this acci- 
dent, aa the stone was very rarely dry. Our moist climate 
and constant rain saturated the stone, and left little room 
for tho absorption of tho silica. The silica must enter 
into combination with tho lime. The great durability of 
the ancient mortars was owing, not to the silica, but to 
the silicate of lime which was formed. He had been asked 
whether he could not coat the silica of soda with bitumen 
so aa to give time for the silicate of lime to unite with 
the lime underneath it. He believed that could not be 
done, becauso the silica of lime threw out tho soda, 
which, by its efflorescence, would cause the surfaco 
to fall away ; or, if that were not the case, the car- 
bonic acid would not unite with the silicate of soda and 
the lime, and silication would not take place. He wished 
to show what he apprehended was the difficulty in Mr. 
Ransome's patent. The theory was that it was possible 
by introducing over the surfaco of the silicate a com- 
position to produce an artificial stone. If that could bo 
effected, if the carbonate of lime and silica could be made 
to unite on the surface of the stone, the secret would be 
solved, but that could not be because the lime was not 
soluble. Mr. Konsomc therefore used the muriate of 
lime, or chloride of calcium, as it was called in the softer 
language of the present day. The substance was hard, 
and could certainly bo applied to the outside of the Palace 
at Westminstet j but the difficulty which occurred was, 
that when it got thoroughly dry it became powdery and 
liable to be washed away. 

Mr. 13 U knell said the sjtonc which had been used 
was an amorphous Dolomite, and that was the 
gtcat error that had bee. made. It should have 
been a crystalline Dolomite, and would not then have 
been liable to the disintegration of the surface. But 
the real question which concerned them, as practical and 
professional men, was, having a material which had 
already absorbed causes of decay, how were they to be 
counteracted : Bituminous matter and paints were liable 
to rapid decomposition ; an he believed the only material 
applicable was some precipitato of the silicate of lime ; 
but if it were attempted to apply that upon a stone satu- 
rated with moisture, it would not penetrate, and must be 
thrown off by the first frost. 

Mr. CowrKR, M.P., Chief Commissioner of Works, said 
Szerclmey's process had been applied to a portion of the 
building, at the instance of the late Sir Charles Harry, but 
the result had not been satisfactory. Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment were naturally looking to scientific men for 
guidance, and would be willing to adopt tho best means 
that could be suggested. 

The discussion was adjourned till Monday next, February 
4-th. 



CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 
Thursday, January 17. 
Alvrkd Smbe, Etg., f.R.S., P.P., in the Chair. 
Dr. ArjniiN was elected a Fellow, and Mr. A. Reynolds 
an Associate, of the Society. 
The following papers were read : — 

" Analt/tii of the Saline Water of Purton, near Swindon, 
Sarin WiU$"bf Dr. NoAD, F.R.S. The spring, which 
has a great medicinal reputation, yields about 110 gallons 
of water daily. It is situated at the distance of about a mile 
and a-half from the Thames at Crickdale. The soil of the 
neighbourhood rests upon limestone. The fixed contents 
in an imperial gallon of the water amounted to 409-6 grains. 
These consisted principally of the carbonates, sulphates, 
and chlorides of sodium, calcium, and magnesium, with a 
smaller quantity of some potassium, salt, and traces of 
iodine, bromine, and phosphoric acid. 

Dr. V0EI.CKF.11 also read a paper " On the Comjtotition of 
Purton Water." His specimen was obtained in October. 
1859. He observed that the water varied considerably in 
the total and relative amounts of ita constituents. His 
arrangement of results was different from Dr. Xoad's. 
On account of the strongly-marked alkalinity of the water, 
he had expressed the fixed carbonic acid in the form, not 
of carbonate of lime, but of carbonate of potash. 

The direct results obtained by the two analysts are as 
follow :— 

Grains ->cr Imperial Gallon. 
Koatt. Vfwlokor. 

Carbonate of lime .. 40 608 

Carbonate of magnesia . . a* 104 

Lime .. .. .. 15-760 34-5 j6 

Magnesia .. .. • 38-060 25-736 

Potash .. .. .. $'544 20-707 

Soda .. .. ,. 76-360 49*006 

Chloride of sodium . . 34* I 97 

Chlorine . . . . . . 22*480 — — — 

Sulphuric acid .. .. 191-100 165*074 

Carbonic acid .. .. ■ n 33*090 

Silica .. .. .. 2*240 1-280 

Phosphoric acid.. .. 0-248 

Iodine .. .. .. 0-075 0-056 

bromine .. .. .. traces ccSo 

Apocrcnic acid .. .. 0-896 — 

Crenic acid . . . . traces — 

Organic matter, &c. .. 8 750 

4°5 - 57S 37>-89* 
Professor Hloxam read a paper " On the Electrolytic 
Tat for Arienic." In a former communication on this 
subject he had shown that when arsenical compounds 
mixed with diluted sulphuric acid were acted upon by the 
current produced from four or five cells, arscniurettcd 
hydrogen gas was liberated from the negative pole ; but 
that arsenic aeid did not respond to this test, and that the 
presence of mercury interfered with it. The author now 
obviated these difficulties by adding a small quantity of 
sidphurrctted hydrogen water to the liquid during its 
electrolysis. By this means a ring of teraulphidc of 
arsenic, followed by one of metallic arsenic, U readily- 
obtained, both from arsenic acid and from organic sub- 
stances containing arsenic, which have been destroyed by 
chlorate of potash nnd hydrochloric acid. The sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, moreover, precipitates the mercury, and 
thereby prevents its interference. It alao precipitates any 
antimony that may be present, whereby the contamination 
of the arscniurettcd hydrogen with antimoniuretted hydro- 
gen is avoided. The author found that, when antimony 
and aisenic were pm rtnt In an . \..m.-< 

clear evidence of both tuctala could l>< > i\< 

obtained. Tho product ol th , lion ol 
acid and chlorate of potash upon the Mai 
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duccd into the decomposing cell, whereby antunoniuretted 
hydrogen Mas evolved free from anseniurcttcd hydrogen. 
Afterwards, on the addition of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
orseniuretted hydrogen free from antunoniuretted hydro- 
gen was evolved. The author abserved that, according to 
his experience, sulphuric acid, as a rule, could be obtained 
more pure than hydrochloric acid. Moreover, he had found 
various samples of caustic potash to be contaminated with 
arsenic. Sulphuretted hydrogen prepared from diluted 
pure sulphuric acid and sulphide of iron was found to 
contain traces of arscniurettcd hydrogen. 

Dr. Uofmanx made a short verbal communication on 
" Thi Silver Bate* of the Phosphorus, Arsenic, and Antimony 
Series." Triethylphosphiuc, tricthylarsinc, and tricthyl- 
stibinc, as is well known, have no action on test-papers. 
Treated with freshly precipitated oxide of silver, these 
substances arc converted into powerfully alkaline liquids, 
containing respectively,— 

Hydrate of argento-triethylphosphonium, 
[AgCC^l'l ) Q 
H j ' 

Hydrate of argcnto-triethvlarsonium, 
[Ag^H^AsJjo^ 

Hydrate of argento-triethylstibonium, 
[Ag^II^SbjjQ 

The solutions of these three bases exhibit with metallic 
salts the deportment of potassa. Treated with alkaline 
chlorides these bases yield white precipitates of difficultly 
soluble double compounds, which, by ebullition with 
water, are gradually converted into the chlorides of the 
three compound metals. The salt of the phosphorus 
series is crystalline, and contains 

[A^cyi^Pjci. 

The hydrate of argento-triethylphosphonium is decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid, with formation of chloride of silver 
and chloride of tricthylphosphonium. The existence of 
the above compounds appears to throw some light upon 
the composition of the explosive substances formed by t he 
action of ammonia on oxide of silver, the nature of which 
is still doubtful. 

Dr. Oolino suggested that the formation of compounds 
of this description might possibly serve to settle the 
question of the bi-equivalency or bi-atomicity of the 
metals— lead, mercury, seine, &c. If lead, for instance, 
were diatomic, it should form a diamine base. How could 
Dr. Hofmann distinguish by its chemical properties the 
chloride or oxide of a diamine base from the chloride or 
oxide of a monamine ba*e • 

Dr. Hofmann replied, that the platino- chlorides of the 
diamine bases crystallised in needles, and those of }he 
monamine bases in octahedra. If the double chloride of 
platinum and triethyl-zinc-ammonium crystallised in 
octahedra, he should consider the compound to be a 
monammonium, and to contain monatomic sine = 31, thus 
Zn Et-,N CI ; but, if it crystallised in needles, ho should be 
inclined to regard it as a diammonium, containing diatomic 
xinc = 63, thus Zu" Et,N 3 Cl r 
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The Successful Application of Charcoal Air- Filters to the 
Ventilation and Disinfection of Snrert. A Letter to the 
Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, William Cubitt, 
M.P. By John Stenhoisb, LL.D., F.R.S. Churchill, 
London. 

In this pamphlet Dr. Stenhouse once more draws atten- 
tion to the extraordinary power of charcoal in disinfecting 
and deodorising the gaseous products of putrefactive fer- 
mentation. The first practical application Of this, import- 



ant property was made in 1854, when, at the autho r 
suggestion, a charcoal air-filter was fitted up in the 
Justice-room of the Mansion House. The window of this 
room opens just above a large urinal, the smell from whiei 
was the subject of constant complaint in the room. XL 
filter at once destroyed the nuisance, and " although tii 
years have elapsed, the charcoal has never required to b 
renewed." 

The deleterious nature of the gases evolved from decoro 
posing sewage are too well proved by the numerous ou:- 
breaks of disease which have been distinctly traced to then 
influence. Yet, strange to say, the simple remedy, u- 
rather preventive measure, which Dr. Stenhouse suggested 
six years ago, has yet received but a very limited applica- 
tion. It seems that 103 filters have been put down in or,- 
district in the City, and that so far the results are perfect iy 
satisfactory, no bad smell being observed where they art 
placed, and no obstruction being caused to the ventilatu l 
of the sewers. Mr. llawlinson has also applied them w: 
a like success in two or three country towns, and expressm- 
an opinion that the entire metropolis may be freed frorr 



•gas smell by a very simple plan and at very sm.J 
cost, Under these circumstances, we must thank V: 
Stenhouse for again thrusting the subject on public atten- 
tion ; and it will be for the Board of Works, which v 
readily spends hundreds of thousands of pounds on m-» 
streets and doubtful improvements, to consider whether ; 
few thousands might not be very profitably invested in tltt 
abatement of a dangerous nuisance, and the proltabL 
salvation of many valuable lives. 



NOTICES OF PATENTS. 



Improvements in the Manufacture of Certain Cohurinj 
Matters by the Oxidation of Salts of Aniline and othrr 
Salts of a Similar Nature. By E. J. Huoiiks, of Man- 
chester. Communication from MM. Depoully and 
Lauth, of Clichy, France. 

In the Provisional Specification of this patent, hypo- 
chlorous acid and the hypo-chlorites are claimed for pro- 
ducing violet colours by acting with them upon salts <>■ 
aniline, and nitric acid is claimed for producing red. Thr 
final specification, however, is confined to the use nf 
nitric acid, the Patentee having, probably, become aware 
of the previous patents alluded to in our seventh number. 

To produce a colour from aniline by the agency d 
nitric acid, the patentee mixes in a still two hundred 
parts of aniline with sixty-five parts of nitric acid specific 
gravity, 1*360. The mixture is heated by means of a 
sand-bath, or some convenient substitute, to 300 0 or 403 6 
F. The distillate consists partly of aniline and partly til 
water, previously contained in the nitric acid. When 
more water comes over, the residue is boiled for another 
hour ; this converts the mixture into a dark red, syrupy 
fluid. This latter is then mixed with a little water, 
neutralised by carbonate of soda, and washed with wotcr 
until the latter comes away colourless or slight h 
reddened. The product when dried consists of the rej 
colouring matter and a brownish impurity. The two au 
to be separated by taking advantage of the comparative 
insolubility of the impurity. On boiling the impure 
colour, therefore, with water, the resinous matters float 
and may be removed by skimming and subsequent filtra- 
tion through sand. The colour precipitates on cooling, 
and may be dissolved in alcohol or acetic acid for use. 



Improvements in the Production of Colours for Dyeing cr 
Printiuy. By E. Ciiamheii* Nicholson. Provisional 
Protection only. 
Mr. Nicholson takes nitric acid and adds to it aniline 
or iU homologues, and heats the mixture in a still until 
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the colour is sufficiently developed. The coloured product 
is to be extracted by boiling the residue in the still with 
water, or extracting it with alcohol. «' From these 
solutions the colouring matter may be prepared for uae 
by any convenient and well-known method. In the nunc 
manner that Mr. Nicholson'spro visional specification, dated 
January 35, i860, for the use of arsenic acid, followed 
Mr. Medlock's of the week previous ; so his provisional 
for nitric acid follows Mr. Hughes's, dated four days 
previously. Probably neither process will be very largely 
employed. One of our correspondents, who carefully 
tried the action of nitric acid upon aniline, with a view of 
obtaining colouring matter, reports very unfavourably, 
both as to the colour produced, and the economy of 
working. This remark only applies to the acid used with- 
out the intervention of an oxide. 



A Sew Process for Manufacturing Red and Violet Colouring 
Matter. By Messrs. Gboroes db Lairk and Charles 
Girahd, of the Imperial Mint, Paris. 

As the patentees merely employ arsenic acid which 
was patented in this country by Mr. H. Medlock, in 
January 18, i860, and as their patent is dated May »6, 
i860, we do not think it necessary to ^describe it any 
further. 



Improvement* in Obtaining Colouring Matters for Dyeing 
and Printing. By John Dale and Heinricii Cauo. 

first Process.— -Purple*.— An aqueous solution of a salt 
of aniline is mixed with a solution of chloride of copper, 
or mixtures of soluble salts of copper, with alkaline 
chlorides. On boiling these solutions, a black or dark 
purple precipitate is formed, containing the colouring 
matters. The following is a more precise direction : — One 
equivalent of a natural [doubtless a printer's error for 
neutral] salt of aniline is mixed with six equivalents of 
perchloride of copper, dissolved in as much water as is 
equal to thirty times the weight of the aniline used. The 
mixture having been boiled to determine tho formation of 
the dark precipitate previously alluded to, is to be filtered, 
and washed with a weak solution of an alkali or alkaline 
carbonate until all soluble chlorides ore removed. The 
purple colour may be extracted by means of boiling water, 
and from the aqueous solution the colouring matter may 
be precipitated by an alkali or alkaline carbonate, the 
solution of such precipitate in methylated spirit may be 
used for dyeing or printing. 

A portion of the dark precipitate refuses to dissolve in 
boiling water ; it is, therefore, to be dried at 112 0 F., and 
exhausted with methylated spirit, specific gravity 0*95. 
The spirit having been removed by distillation, the 
colouring matter is to be thrown down in the same manner 
as before. The precipitate is to be dried and extracted as 
previously described ; the solution in methylated spirit 
may be used for dyeing or printing in the same manner as 
the other aniline purples. 

Second Proceu. — Uedt — The patentees employ mixtures 
containing aniline, an anhydrous nitrate, and an anhydrous 
acid. Tho following is a condensed account of their 
method of working :— Two parts of aniline and two parts 
of nitrate of lead, dry and in fine powder, are to be raised 
to the boiling point] of «nilinc [360° F.]. One part of 
anhydrous phosphoric acid is then added in small 
portions, with constant agitation, the temperature not 
being allowed to rise above 380'' F. In an hour and a -half 
or two hours the operation will be complete. The colour 
is to be extracted from the mass by hot water, and may 
be precipitated by common salt. The solution in methylated 
spirit is used for dyeing and printing. 

The patentees alBo give the following process which, if 
equally productive, and if tho colour be equally good, is 



preferable on account of its dispensing with anhydrous 
phosphoric acid, a re- agent which is excessively unman- 
ageable on a large scale. One part of aniline is saturated 
with dry, muriatic acid gas. The resulting compound is 
to be heated with constant agitation to 380° F. for the 
same time as before, two parts of dry and powdered 
nitrate of lead being added in small portions. The 
extraction, &c. of the colour from the mass is to be con- 
ducted as before. 

This patent appears to us to be exceedingly interesting 
and instructive. It opens up a new class of aniline 
reactions. It is true that the Anal result is probably the 
same with all processes for violets ; and also that the reds 
producible by such a vast number of decompositions are 
all essentially the same ; nevertheless, some of the modes 
of operating which have been patented yield such inferior 
products that it is evident they were never intended to 
be followed. We do not think this reproach applies to 
he patent last described. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



An Apparatus for Finding the Density of Vapour* and 
Gases. 

To the Editor of the Chemical News. 

Sir, — The density of steam and other vapours and gases 
could be found by constructing a framework of sails, 
which could be worked in any convenient manner, and 
placing it, after being Bet in motion, into the chamber or 
vessel containing the gas or vapour, when the rapidity of 
its rotation would indicate the comparative density of tho 
resisting medium ; inasmuch as, whatever the density of 
this, the pressure would be exerted upon the contrivanco 
equally from every direction, the results with gases and 
vapours of various densities would be proportionable, and 
therefore correct. It is of course supposed that the num- 
ber of tho rotations would be registered, and from this 
their velocity could clearly be found. 

Mr. Babbage has (" Economy of Machinery and Manu- 
factures") proposed a framework of sails for measuring 
the altitudes of mountains in this manner. — I am, &c. 

J. Alexander Da vies. 

January 14, 1861. 



Chemical Notices from Foreign Sources. 

II. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

CoNstltwtl*N of Lactic Arts. — Kolbe and Wurtz 
discuss the constitution and basicity of lactic acid, — the 
former in the Annalen der Chemie und Pharmocie, bd. cxiii. 
s. 223 ; the latter in the Annates de Chimie et de Physique, 
t. lix. p. 161. Kolbe believes that lactic acid is monobasic. 
Ilia reasons ore the following: — 1. Propionic, chloro- 
propionic, and lactic are derived from one another by 
substitution. The two former are monobasic ; therefore, 
lactic acid must be so. a. No neutral lactate is known 
containing two equivalents of oxide. 3. "We know no 
neutral lactic ether containing two atoms of basic ethyl. 
4. No diamidc of lactic acid is known. Wurtz admits 
that in a majority of cases lactic acid is only monobasic, 
but, at the same time, contends that it must be diatomic. 
He distinguishes between the word diatomic, which is 
applied to the molecular constitution of a body, and 
bibasic, which expresses the capacity of saturation. In 
answer to Kolbe, Wurtz shows that lactic acid is also 
derived from propyl-glycol, a diatomic compound, by 
simple substitution. Lactic acid is also allied to the 
bibasic acids by the circumstance that it may be changed 
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into the anhydrous acid by the simple elimination of one 
molecule of water, without doubling it* own molecule. 



Lactic acid. 



Lactldo. 



It is impotaible, Bays Wurtz, to quote a single monatomic 
acid which possesses this ' 



Notability of Cllaco«« In Alcohol. — Antbon has 
determined {Chemitehet Centralblatt, bd. v. ■. agi) that 
glucose is soluble in alcohols of different strengths, at 
64 0 F., to the following extent : — 

Specific 
gravity. 

100 parts of alcohol o-8 j7 will dissolve 1*95 parts of glucose 
11 11 o-88o t | 9 30 „ 11 
ii 11 0.910 „ 1774 „ 11 
11 .. 0-950 „ 3645 „ „ 

After same time, however, a little glucose will crystallise 
from these solutions, and the following numbers, the 
author says, will show the real solubility :— 

hpodfio 
gravity. 

Alcohol 0-837 will hold in solution 1-94 of glucose 

„ o-88o „ ,, 8*io ,, 

,, 0910 „ „ 16-00 „ 

.. 0950 „ „ ja-so „ 



LABORATORY MEMORANDA. 



Per cent. 



mrnllon of 

— This body may be obtained with as much facility as 
hydrogen itself, by the following modification of an old 

Srocess : — Fit a tube-funnel and a delivery-tube to a 
'lorencc, or other flask ; introduce some pieces of phos- 
phorus and about a couple of ounces of water; boil 
briskly until a spontaneously inflammable jet of phos- 
phorised steam issue* from the delivery-tube; lastly, 
gradually odd strong solution of caustic soda, or potash, 
by the tube- funnel. By this method, the gas is given off 
very regularly, and the upper part of the flask being full of 
steam, no unpleasant explosions occur there.— J. AttfitM. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Ch«-tulcul [8oc!«ty. — At the noxt Meeting, on 
February 7, a paper will be read by Professor Field, " On 
the Carbonates of Copper, Nickel, and Cobalt." 

Royal institution.— The following Lectures will 
be delivered at this Institution during the ensuing week : — 
Monday, February 4, at a o'clock, General Monthly Meet- 
ing. Tuesday, February 5, at 3 o'clock, Professor Owen 

On Fishes. Thursday, February 7, at 3 o'clock, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall " On Electricity." Friday, February?, 
at 8 o'clock, Frofessor T. II. Huxley " On the Nature of 
the Earliest Stages of the Development of Animals." 
SnUirdny, February 9, at 3 o'clock, Dr. E. Frankland 
•' On Inorganic Chemistry." 

Mnirwr. Win*. Tunning — We extract two or three 
statements from the Mcnitevr l r nit<tr$el which our readers 
may take for what they ore worth. The first is, that a 
sugar-maker in Louisiana has discovered that the cane- 
iuicc when exposed to n hot sun will granulate or 
-stallisc without giving any molasses. Another is, that 
ji^ind brandy acquire the properties of old sge after 
tiotjiubmittcd for a time to diminished atmospheric 
and q '^ nt ' th^d i». that if Divi-divi be used in place 
jjyt tanning a skin, it is as effectually tanned in 
ys as in several months by the old process. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



TIIE CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 
The Council of the above Society having expressed to 
u* their objection to seeing paper* which have bee n 
read at the Meeting* of the Society published in onxx 
oolumns, we beg to inform gentlemen who desire *o 
have their discoveries published in the Chemical N «**. 
that their papers must in future be forwarded to 1** 
before they are sent to the Chemical Society. 



In rmblishing letters from our Correspondcnta we do not tbarcbiy 
adopt the Tiews of the writers. Our Intention to give both sides nf m 
question will frequently obllgo us to publish opinion* 1 
do not agree. 



V AU RIUorM Communication* 
and AdrtrtitrmmlM and Bv, 
Gairns. Uohut « Co., at 
EC. 



to bo addressed to Mr. Ctuxikk* 
ioim to the Pi M-i«BKR», 
10, Btatlonera* Hall Cunrt, 



Vol. II. of the Chemical New*, containing a copious Index, is now 
ready, price iti , by poet. iu. M , handsomely lmnnd in cloth, gosel 
lettered. Tho osiee fer Undine may bo obtained at our Office, price 
u. 6d Subscribers may havo their ci>plea bound for it, if scut to 
our Office, or, If aoi-impanied by a cloth cane, for 6<t A few copies of 
Vol. I. can .till be harf, price to.. <W.. by n.. %d. Vol. Ill*, oetn 
iS6t, and will be cotnploto in 16 numbers. 



Collodion Baliixni 
con*uun>< 



from the 



lo by |K>uriwr some collodion of the 
icy into s perfectly dry gbust gW 
When the ether has eva|>orated the 1 
Surgical, not photographic, col' 



Into s 



rtobe or flask of tte 



Craetifff of KiMtn Boiltrt.— W. asks if there Is any other oaime for 
a kitchen boiler cracking- besides want of water, or sudden Influx of 
cold water into the hot boilor. When tha inside of tho boiler gc* 
tbicklv coated with fur It is very liablo lo crack. Wo have known 
several boilers cracked by tho servant sending the point of the kitchen 
poker through them. 

W. //.—No particular timo wai mentioned, twenty minute* would 
be citiout light. The bottom layer should be tho mixture of cryolite. 

Any large Operative ChouiUt should now supply you with 
•odium at a cheap rate. We do not know tho present price ; but it is 
only 11 shilling or two per ounce. 

C. E.— Cyanide of calcium is not at present an arilclo of coromorco . 
It would have to bo raado to order by u Manufacturing Chemist, and oi 
course a considerable prico would Lavo to bo paid. We aro much 
obligod for tho informnd >i>. 

J. P. P.— Tho quantity of iron In t grain of tho compound FeiOsFO * 
may be calculated by tho following formul* : 

as 151 (cq. of FoaOaPOi) ; I grain : ; $6 (1 eqs. of Fc) : the 
mnouut ro juircd. 

Pmlt or lUjvid lilcclipy. — A corre«|>on4cnt (C. Knde.) h.-w favoured 
tu with the following receipt In answer to an iuqnlry a few weeka 
ago :— Fuller's earth. So«. ; treacle, ]lbs. ; ivory black, libs. ; butter 
scrapings, 40X. ; rapo ell, 40* ; strong gum -water, half-H-phnt ; 
powdered Prussian blue, |o*. ; oil of Titirol,[Box. ;.lf wanted liquid, uae 
half-a-gullon of vinegar. 

/. //. U., it A — Apply to the Secretary at Burlington House, who 
will forward every jiartkutar : you would be quite eligible, in ow 
opinion. 

A SuineriUr, FC.8., F.C.S.— Wo do not think such an advertise- 
ment ever appeared in our columu-i. Chlorate of potash can be 
obtained at auy Clietnist's. 

A Suhtrribrr wishes to know the irmt recent work ot publication 
giving information on the subject of distilling wood, making naphtha, 
acetate of lime. 

X. C. C. write* as follows :— •■ I have lately heard there is a p!/u»t 
growing In the Caucasus, which yields nitrate of potash in sufficient 
quantity to inako guupowdor. Cnu yoii toll mo anything about it T 
Can yon also let mo know tho best method of preparing <i»«.»i.. 
in quantities V 



THE ORIGINAL "DR. STEERS' OPODELDOC" 
a6*. per dozen, usual Discount — Showcards. 
Wc feel it incumbent upon us to warn the Trade against buying 
an article purporting to be die genuine, and which it sold at lower 
price. The original hat " F. NEWBERY, No, 45, St. Paul's 
Churchyard," on the Government Sump. 

(Signed) 

FRANCIS NEWBERY and SONS. 

■ A.U. I7. r f 5 . ^ 
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SCIENTIFIC AND ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 



On the MoUcular Constitution of OlycoUk and Lactic 
Arid*, by Vi. H. Peekik, F.C.S. 

The artificial formation of glycollic acid from the 
chlorine and bromine derivatives of acetic acid, and also 
the transformation of lactic acid into chloropropionic 
acid, have of late brought these interesting Bubatances 
under the consideration of chemists, and many are the 
views regarding their constitution which havo been 
brought forward during the last two or three years. It 
is, therefore, with some diffidence that I venture toadd 
anything to what has been already written on this 
subject; but as what I have subjoined is supported by 
experimental evidence, I have had the boldness to 
produce it. 

Before entering into any considerations regarding 
cither glycollic or lactic acids, I wish to call attention to 
those substances from which they are derived,— namely, 
acetic and propionic acids. 

Gerhardt considers acetic acid, propionic acid, and all 
other acids of the formula C..H..O., to consist of formic 
acid, in which one equivalent of hydrogen is replaced 
by an alcohol radical, such as methyle or cthyle, thus : — 

Formic acid may be written . C t H HO ( 

Acetic scid for, methyle formic) C 2 fC 1 H,)H0 4 
Propionic acid (or, ethyle formic) . Cj^HjjHOj 

Which similitude of constitution is justified, as he 
remarks, by the decomposition of these acids when sub- 
jected to the influence of the electric battery, yielding, 
as is well known, carbonic acid and anhydro-carbons 
which ore the alcohol radical of which they are in part 
built up, thus :— 

Formic acid . . gives Hydrogen 
Acetic acid . „ Methyle 

Propionic arid „ Ethyle. 

Abo, the decomposition of the cyanides of alcohol 
radicals under the influence of the hydrate of potassium 
give additional confirmation to this view. 

If, then, we view acetic and propionic acids as methyle 
and cthyle formic acids, what is the constitution of 
formic acid ? 

I think the following tabic throws much light upon 
this subject:— 

C s O/ Carbonyle. 
Cl\ 

C A-Jj Chloride of Csxbonyl*. 

\ n *?, } Formic aldehyde. 

Hf( H} dride of Carbonyle.) 



p Oj Formic acid. 

■it \ (Hydride and Hydrate of 
M ' Carbonyle.) 

r. r\i) 0» Carbonic scid. 

k} °» ( H y drat « of Carbonyle ) 

Here formic acid is represented as a compound of 
carbonyle. If we replace part or all of the hydrogen in 
these compounds by methyle and ethyle, we obtain 
acetic acid, propionic acid, and their derivatives, thus :— 

Oil 

CO," $ Chloride of Carbonyle. 
Clf 



CI I 



Chloride of Acetyle. 
(Chloride and Methylide of 
Carbonyle.) 



bichloride of Propionyle. 
n w { (Chloride and Eth " 
c * u »* Carbonyle.) 



Chloride and Ethylide of 



ii^-*.„j«r'n''^ Hydride of Acetyle. 
Aldehyde C.U, » ( ^ ydride and rfethyude of 

^ M >' Carbonyle.) 

_ , . , . „ ~*?,} Hydride of Propionyle. 

Propionic aldehyde C,0, j (rf jdride and Ethylide of 

c * u »> Carbonyle.) 
Cp* 1 *} Acetone. 

C£Jy (Methylide of Carbonyle) 

C {?3fPtt>P> [ me 
C 4 



^PX \ (Ethylide of Carbonyle.) 

-4»S / 



nt fi}o t Acetic acid. 
A il \ (Hydrate and Methylide 
c » tt » Carbonyle.) 

, O, Pi 
>4l IWvrii 



iyle.) 

'ropiomc acid. 
\\^A I (Hydrate and Ethylide 



Carbonyle.) 

p } O, Methyle Carbonic acid. 
nn (Hydrate of Oxide of 

Cj - 1 » Methyle and Carbonyle.) 

o n *} 0» Ethyle Carbonic acid, 
w t°» (Hydrate of the Oxide of 
> Methyle and Carbonyle.) 

That the formulae for acetic and propionic acids given 
in the above table are correct, I think the experiments 
of Wanklyn prove. As oil arc aware, he found that the 
remarkable substances sodium-methyle and likewise 
sodium ethvle, when brought iu contact with carbonic 
anhydride "(oxide of carbonyle), combined, yielding 
acetate of Hodium in the one case and propionate of 
sodium in the other, thus :— 
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The Molecular Constitution of Glycollic and Lactic Acids, \ 
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C,0,", o, + 




C,0,", o, + 



Propionate of Sodium. 



Aoetio acid thin written may be viewed as the hydrate 

of the methylido of carbonyle, or, perhaps more^clearly, 

as a compound of moaohydrate of carbonyle (c a o/} °^ 
with motbyle, and in the case of propionic acid, with 
ethvle. 

When bromine acta upon acetic acid it is evident that 
it must attack the hydrogen in the mcthyle thus:— 



Acetic acid. 



H lo 

C,H/'Br j 

Broiuicctic aci 1. 



+ II Br 



Or if chlorine is made to act upon propionic acid, it 
must replace the hydrogen in the ethyle,— 



c,o*"| 0a + CI a 

CM 



CO 



H 



C,H/'Clf 



}o, 



i- H CI 



Propionic acid. 



Bromacctic acid represents a compound of mono. 

hydrate of carbonyle (rj o " j w * tn mon °bromidc of 
methylene (C,H»"Br)', while chloropropionie acid repre- 
sents a similar compound, containing the nionochloride 
of ethylene (CH/Cl)' in place of the monobromidc of 
methylene. 

The manner in which the bromine, in bromacetic add, 
or the chlorine, in chloropropionie acid behaves towards 
re-agents is remarkable. Bromacetic acid, for example, 
wheu treated with ammonia, yields glyeolle, just in the 
same manner as bromide of methyle and ammonia yields 
methylaminc- 

Chloropropionate of ethyle and butyrate of sodium 
re-act, forming an ethereal body, containing butyric acid, 
just as chloride of ethyle would act upon the same salt 
and produce butyric ether. 

Bromacetic ether likewise reacts on acetate of potas- 
sium, benzoate of potassium, and succinnate of potassium, 
producing bodies having properties somewhat similar to 
acetate, benzoate, or succinnate of methyle. 

Bromacetatc of ethyle also acts upon picoline and 
other ni try le bases producing the bromides of ammoniums 
exactly as bromide of ethyle does. 

From these facts, it is evident that chloropropionie 
acid has the double property of an acid and of a chloride 
of an electro-negative radical, and that bromacetic acid 
has tho twofold property of an acid and of a bromide of 
an electro-negative radical, as the formula I have pro- 
posed for them shows. 

When bromide of methyle is decomposed by hydrate 
of silver, hydrate of mcthyle (mcthylic alcohol) and 
bromide of silver arc formed,— 

°Br} + A lf)°>- C >$}0 1 + A B Bt. 

A similar reaction takes place when bromacetic acid is 
treated in the same manner, the monobromide of methy- 
lene of the acid being converted into a hydrate of 



,}o, 



methylene, and the hydrate of silver into the bromide of 
silver, thus : — 

H | 0 II 
C,0,"*°» _ 0,0, 

Consequently, glycollic acid may be said to consist of 
the monohydrate of carbonyle and monohydrate of 
methylene, the former acting as an ocid, and the latter as 
an alcohol. 

The formation of lactic acid from chloropropionie acid, 
under the influence of hydrate of silver, is precisely 
similar to the formation of glycollic acid, and may be 
represented thus : — 

+ A jf}0, 

Therefore, lactic acid may be represented as consisting? 
of the monohydrate of carbonyle and monohydrate of 
ethylene. 

The formation of benaolactic acid, by the action of 
heat on a mixture of lactic and benzoic acids, goes to 
show the existence of an alcohol in lactic acid, and is 
also analogous to the formation of benzoic ether from 
alcohol and benzoic acid : — 



C,0, 



H \o 

3 } o." r u » 

: *S 4 "}o. 



H 

C,0,' 

c.n t 

H 



0, 

^o, 



Lactic acid. 



: u h s o, } °» 



Benac-lc acid. 



0,0, 

c u H t o,; u « 

Pen/ .lactic »cid. 



11,0, 



Bcuzaate of StUylc. 

The fact of these substances having the twofold cha- 
racter of an acid and alcohol shows why they are 
monobasic, although representing two molecules of water. 
It also explains the reason why lactic acid when distilled 
with pentachloride of phosphorus yields chloride of 
chloropropionjle, and also why glycollic acid, under 
similar circumstances, yields the chloride of chloracetyle, 
thus : — 



H 

C,0," 
C,H 4 " 
H 



0, + PCI, 
O, + PCI, 



CI \ 

«°'" +.1 



CI j 

— 



H 

c «2«" 

C,H, 
H 



Chloiido of Chloropropionjle 

°' + PC1> - &&! ♦ , 



O, + PCI, 




pci,o;+ 2HC1 



Glycollic acid. Chloride of Chloracetyle. 

As chloride of chloropropionyle and chloride of chl 6- 
racetylc consist of the chloride of an clectro-positi re 
radical, and the chloride of an electro-negative radical, 
they are only half decomposed by water, as the chloric les 
of the electro-negative radicals are not easily decompos 
by that agent, thus :— 



¥) 



C,H t " 1 
CI / 



HC1 



r 



ISO 



CbioroiiropiPiiic add. 
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0,0," }°» 



+ H Cl 



&S"} + Hi0 « 



Being still desirous of further verifying tho idea of 

flycollic and lactic acids being both acids and alcohols, 
made farther experiments. I wished first to get 
rid of tho acid properties of one of these acids, so 
that I might study its alcoholic nature alone. For this 
purpose I selected lactic ether, which may be represented 
thus:— 



C, 

C 4 H," 
H 



This ether dissolves sodium with evolution of hydrogen 
just as alcohol does. If brought in contact with the 
chloride of acetyle or chloride of suceinyle it evolves 
large quantities of hydrochloric acid, with formation of 
oily etherial bodies, just as ordinary alcohol docs. 
Therefore, I think there can be no doubt that they 
possess the properties of alcohols. 

The decomposition of acids containing a still greater 
amount of bromine or chlorine than bromacetic or chlo- 
propionic acids yield also analogous resatts, — thus, 



bibromaceticacidand hydrate of silver yields an acid which 
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This acid is analogous to glyceric acid, which may be 
expressed in a similar manner :— 
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Om the Analytis of Milk, by John II0H8LET. 

1000 grains, specific gravity 10*50, on evaporation to 
dryness yioldeu 100 grains, or i\th, of solid matter, 
which, by a set of careful experiments with further 
quantities of the same milk, was found to consist of 

Butter . . 10 parts 

Casein . 35 „ 

Lectin and salts . . 45 „ 

100 „ 

ML Poggiale's experiments with milk make its compo- 
sition as follows, but unfortunately the time of year is 
not sAated, which is important, since milk is richer in the 
summer than winter ; and from the very great difference 
in the amount of solids, yield of butter, &c, it is most 
probuble his experiments were conducted in the summer 
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On Coat Oa$, by ths JUv. W. R. Bowditch. 

(OmluiiW from yapi 69.) 

Although collateral matter has been carefully excluded 
from this paper, I cannot refrain from remarking that 
the property of clay here mentioned is in fact the 
announcement of a new property of soils, and one which 
will help to account for the formation of many natural 
metallic sulphides. I hope soon to have some investiga- 
tions on this subject ready for publication. 

To ascertain whether this property of breaking up a 
sulphurised componnd in purified gas and removing tar 
was possessed by clay alone, or shared by other sub- 
stances used in purification, some purified gas was passed 
through a considerable chemical excess of all the sub- 
stances employed in purification, viz. lime, precipitated 
peroxide of iron, sulphate of iron, chloride of calcium, 
and dilute sulphuric acid, all but the lime being mixed 
with moist sawdust. Upon passing the gas next through 
a purifier filled with clay, it darkened lead-paper, and 
affected turmeric when it had passed a subsequent puri- 
fier filled with lime. This proves the power of clay to 
break up one or more sulphurised compounds which no 
other substance used in purification effects ; and if this 
sulphur were not liberated from the impure naphthulin 
compound already mentioned, it seemed certain that gas 
which had been previously purified by clay might be 
much improved, if not rendered pure, by a removal of 
the sulphur of tho naphthalan. There is strong experi- 
mental evidence that the compound from which clay 
liberates sulphide of hvdrogon is not the sulphurised 
naphthnlin one; for if hydrogen be passed through a 
vessel containing this substance, then through clay, and 
subsequently over lead-paper, no trace of sulphide of 
hydrogen is found, though the gas passing smells 
strongly of impure naphtnalin. This gas and vapour 
born with a lightless flame. Subsequently some naph- 
thalin was heated to ebullition, and a current of hydro- 
gen sent through it and then burnt. The flame was 
lightless as before. I mention this fact to remove the 
popular error that naphthalan, as it exists in coal-gas, is 
a good illuminant. Even I)r. Frankland thus regards 
it ; and both in Clegg's book on coal-gas, and in the new 
edition of Ure's Dictionary, states that the hydrocarbons 
in gas are valuable in proportion to the carbon they 
contain, and that naphtnalin is the mo»t valuable as 
containing the largest proportion of carbon. The above- 
mentioned experiments evince the contrary. On another 
occasion I determined the illuminating power of some 
gas, and then, without alteration of the quantity passing, 
sent the gas through a U-tube containing naphthalan 
from the London gas-mains. The character of the flame 
was changed from white to red, but the photometer in- 
dicated no difference in the light given. Two other 
persons conversant with photometry were present at this 
experiment and agreed in the result, though up to that 
time they had held tho prevailing opinion as to the 
value of naphthalin in gas without testing tho state- 
ments mode upon the subject. 

Another sulphur compound is said always to be pre- 
sent in coal-gas and to be irreraoveable, ana which, like 
those I have hitherto spoken of, does not affect lead- 
paper, viz. bisulphide of carbon. To ascertain the pre- 
sence of bisulphide of carbon, I pass gas through strong 
spirit of wine (methylated spirit answers perfectly) 
kept at about 160" F. The gas and vapours pass out of 
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the flask which contains the spirit up along tube into an 
inverted flask, bo that all which is condensed may run 
back into the spirit. It then passes into another flask 
for additional condensation, and thence forward to a 
gas-holder or burner. Bisulphide of carbon dissolved 
in spirit becomes precipitated as a white cloud which 
settles to the bottom of the vessel, when the spirit is 
copiously diluted with water. The white cloudy preci- 
pitate escapes slowly by single bubbles through the 
diluted spirit, and at length leaves a solution perfectly 
clear. The spirit through which gas has passed, and 
from which it has abstracted bisulphide of carbon, acts 
in precisely the same manner upon dilution, and no one 
who has seen the reaction once or twico can possibly 
mistake it. The study of other compounds lea mo to 
conclude that if this substance exist at such, and not 
merely by its elements, in gas, it could be removed almost 
as easily as the naphthalin compound could be purified, 
and that the same process could bo made available to 
remove the sulphur of both. I thought that under cer- 
tain conditions the affinity of hydrogen for sulphur 
would exceed that of carbon for sulphur, and therefore 
that I might obtain the sulphur of bisulphide of carbon 
as a sulphide of hydrogen, about the removal of which 
there is no difficulty. Experiment confirms the reason- 
ing. When hydrogen mixed with vapour of bisulphide 
of carbon is passed through a tube filled with slaked 
lime or clay which has been dried at 400° or 500° F., 
and is kept between 4c cT and 600° F. during the passage 
of the gus and vapour, not a trace of bisulphide of 
carbon passes from the tube, but sulphide of hydrogen 
does pass. The lime is darkened by a deposit of carbon, 
and a sublimate of sulphur is found, in the exit-tube. A 
considerable excess of hydrogen -hould he used, or else 
a portion of the bisulphide of carbon vapour is carried 
over by the current and escapes decomposition. That 
this reaction is not the result of heat merely, but is a 
trnly chemical one which the base under the influence 
of heat effects, and the remarkable fact that slaked lime 
when heated forms, but does not unite with, sulphide of 
hydrogen, receive illustration from the following experi- 
ments. 

Hydrogen and vapour of sulphide of carbon were 
passed through — 1st, cold slaked lime; and, cold clay ; 
3rd, hot oxide of iron used at a gas-works in purifica- 
tion; 4th, hot broken bricks; 5th, hot broken glass, 
without in any instance producing sulphide of hydrogen. 
On the contrary, when passed through (1) hot lime and 
(z) hot clay, sulphide of hydrogen was formed and 
passed over immediately, and continued to pass as long 
as the current was kept up. The lime, when cooled out 
of contact with the air, gave no sulphide of hydrogen 
upon being supersaturated with dilute sulphuric acid, 
but clay when thus treated gave off much. 

The hydrogen used was in all coses patsed through 
lime and over lead paper, to secure its being free from 
sulphide before use. On one occasion, when the clay 
had been imperfectly dried before heating, I observed 
much sulphurous acid instead of sulphide of hydrogen. 
I therefore passed hydrogen, bisulphide of carbon vapour, 
and steam over hot clay which had been properly dried. 
At first sulphide of hydrogen passed over alone, then 
mixed with sulphurous acid, which at length passed 
nlonc. Subsequently sulphide of hydrogen passed, and 
at length sulphurous acid ceased. As the one gas in- 
creased the other diminished, and throughout the expe- 
riment sulphide of carbon vapour passed undecomposed. 
It is shown by this experiment that hot clay in the 
of more water than forms a hydrate acta very 



differently from the same clay when dry, and the whole 
subject deserves a full investigation. 

Action of ftolohld* of Hydro*-*" upon « 1 
Linn-. Cold and Hot- — Well washed sulphide of 
hydrogen passed into cold slaked lime (obtained from 
Buxton) in a tube, colours the lime green as soon as it 
comes into contact with it, and tho progress of the gas 
along tho tube corresponds with the coloration. Lead- 
paper is not affected until the lime becomes coloured 
close up to the exit. 

The same gas, passed into a tube containing slaked 
lime, kept about 6oo° F. at the middle, but cool at both 
ends, acts differently. The cool limo at the inlet end 
becomes coloured ; the hot lime in the middle remains 
white, and the cool lime at the exit end becomes coloured, 
and lead-paper is stained as soon as these two cool por- 
tions are saturated, while the middle portion remains 
unchanged in colour. 

The same gas, passed into a tube containing hot lime 
only, causes no discoloration, but instantly blackens lend- 
paper placed at the exit end ; and upon being conducted 
into a tube of cold lime,- colours it as if it had just 
passed from the vessel in which it is produced. 

The same gas was passed into a tube containing lime 
which had been thoroughly dried at 6oo Q F., and cooled 
out of contact with the air. No discoloration of the 
lime took place, but the gas passed unaffected by the 
lime, and blackened lead-paper. Water added to the 
lime gives it the power of decomposing the gas as if it 
had not been heated. The presence of more water than 
is necessary to form hydrate of limo (Ca O, HO) is thus 
shown to be required for the decomposition of sulphide 
of hydrogen by slaked lime. 

Sulphide of hydrogen passed into a tube of cold clay 
is taken up in considerable quantity, and the clay 
becomes black from the formation of sulphide of iron. 
The blackening begins at the inlet end, and progresses 
with the passage of the gas towards the exit end of the 
tube. 

The same gas, passed into clay, heated to 500" or 600° 
F , gives tho same reactions ; but when the clay has 
been heated and well-dried, and cooled in the closed 
tube, it takes up a very small quantity of the gas. 

(To be continued ) 
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A Court* of Six Lectures* (adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) ± on 
the Chemical Jlistory of a Candle- ; by SI. Farad AT, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., FulUrian Professor of Chemistry, ]*/., 
Foreign Associate of the Academy of Sciences, I'arit, $c. \ 

LzcrVBI VI. (Jan. 8, 1861.) / 

Carbon or Charcoal — Coal Gas— Respiration and its Anblogy 
to tht Burning of a Candie — Conclusion. 1 
A lady who honours mo by her presence at these Lectures 
has conferred a still further obligation by tending me these 
two candles which are from Japan, and, J presume, are made 
of that substance to which I referred in a formeT Lecture. 
You see that they are even far more highly ornamented than 
tho French candles, and, 1 suppose, are candles of luxury, 
judging from their appearance. They havo a romarkablo 
peculiarity about them, namely, a hollow wick.— that beauti- 
ful peculiarity which Argand introduced into tho lamp and 
made so valuable. To those who rocoivo 
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from tho East, I may just say that this and such like 
materials, gradually assume a change which gives them on 
the surface a dull and dead appearance , but thoy may easily 
be restored to their original beauty if the surface is rubbed 
with a clean cloth or silk handkerchief, so as to polish tho 
littlo rugosity or roughness ; this will restore tho beauty of 
tho colours. I have so rubbed one of these candles, and you 
see the difference between it and the other which has not 
been polished, but which may bo restored by the same process. 
Observe, also, that these moulded candles from Japan are 
made moro conical than tho moulded candles in this part of 
the world. 

I told you, when we last met, a good deal about carbonic 
acid. We found by tho lime-water test that when the vapour 
from the top of the candle or lamp was received into bottles 
and tested by this solution of lime water (the composition of 
which I explained to you, and which you can make for your- 
selves), wo had that white opacity which was in fact 
calcareous matter, like shells and corals, and many of tho 
rocks and minerals in tho earth. But I have not yet told 
you clearly and chemically the history of this substance, 
carbonic acid, as we have it from tho candle, and I must now 
take you to that point. We have seen the products, and the 
nature of thoui, as thoy ijuuo from the candle. We have 
traced the water to its elements, and now we have to sec 
where are tho elements of the carbonic acid supplied by the 
candle : a few experiments will show this. You remember 
that when a candle burns badly it burns with smoke ; but if 
it is burning well there is no smoke. And you know that 
tho brightness of tho candlo is due to this smoke which bo- 
comes ignited. Here is an experiment to provo this : so long 
as tho smoko remains in tho fl ime of the candle and becomes 
ignited it gives a beautiful light, and never appears to us in 
the forms of black particles. I will light some fuel which is 
extravagant ia its burning ; this will serve our purpose— a 
little turpentine on a sponge. You see tho smoke rising from 
it, and floating into the air in large quantities, and remember 
now, the carbonic acid that we have from tho candle is from 
such smoke as that. To make that evident to you I will in- 
troduce thiB turpentine burning on tho sponge into a flask 
where I have plenty of oxygen, the rich part of tho atmo- 
sphere, and you see that the smoke is all consumed. This is 
the first part of our experiment, and now what follows ? Tho 
carbon which you saw flying off from the turpentine flame in 
tho air we have now entirely burned in this oxygen, and we 
shall find that it will by this rough and temporary experi- 
ment, give us exactly the same conclusion and result as we 
had from tho combustion of tne candle. The reason why I 
make the experiment in this manner is solely that I may 
cause the steps of our demonstration to be so simplo that you 
OU) never for a moment lose tho train o<* reasoning if you 
only pay atteution. All the carbon which is burned in 
oxygen, or air, comes out as carbonic acid, whilst those par- 
ticles which are not so burned show you tho second substance 
in the carbonic acid, namely the carbon, that body which 
nmdo tho flame so bright whilst there was plenty of air, but 
which was thrown off in excess when there was not oxygen 
enough to burn it. 

1 have also to show you a little more distinctly tho history 
of carbon and oxygen in their union to make carbonic acid. 
You have now a right to know this to a far greater extent 
than before, so I have three or four experimenU for that 
pirposo. I have hero a jar filled with oxygen, and hero 
it some carbon which has been placed in a cruciblo for the 
purpose of being made red hot. I keep my jar dry and 
venture to givo you a result imperfect in some degree, in 
order that I may make tho experiment brighter. I am about 
to put the oxygen and the carbon together. That this is 
carbon (common charcoal pulverised) you will seo by tho 
way in which it burns in air [letting some of tho red-hot 
rharcoal fall out of tho crucibloj. I am now about to burn 
it in oxygen gas, and look at the difference. It may appear 
to you at a distance as if it were burning with a flame ; but 
it is not so. Every little piece of charcoal is burning as a 
spark, and whilst it so burns it is producing carbonic acid. 
I specially want these two or throe experimenU to point out 
what I shall dwell upon moro distinctly by- and- by — that 
carbon burns in this way, and not as a flame. 

Instead of taking many particles of carbon to burn I will 
tako a rather largo piece, which will enable you to see the 
form and size, and to trace the effects very decidedly. Here 
is the jar of oxygen, and here is the piece of charcoal, to 
I havo fastened a littlo piece ot wood, which I can 



set fire to and so carry in the combustion, which I could not 
conveniently do without. You now see the charcoal burn- 
ing, but not as a flame (or if there be a flame it is the smallest 
possible one, which I know tho cause of, namely, the forma- 
tion of a little carbonic oxide close upon the surface of the 
carbon). It goes on burning, you see, slowly producing 
carbonic acid by the union of this carbon or charcoal (they 
arc equivalent terms) with the oxygen. I have here another 
piece of charcoal, a piece of bark, which has the quality of 
being blown to pieces— exploding— as it burns. IJy tho 
effort of tho heat wo shall reduce tho lump of carbon into 
particles that will fly off ; still every particle, equally with 
the whole mass, bums in this peculiar way— it burns as a 
coal and not like a flame. You observe a multitude of littlo 
combustions going on, but no flame. I do cot know a finer 
experiment than tbis to show that carbon burns with a 
spark. 

Here, then, is carbonic ncid formed from its elements. It 
is produced at once, and if we examined it by lime-water, 
you will see that we have the mime substance which I havo 
previously described to you. Dy putting together 6 parts of 
carbon by weight (whether it comes from the flame of a 
candle or from powdered charcoal) and 10 parts of oxygeu by 
weight, wo have 22 parts of carbonic acid ; and, as we saw 
last time, the 22 parts of carbonic acid combined with 28 
parts of Ume, produce common carbonate of lime. If you 
were to examine an oyster-shell and weigh the component 
parts, you would find that every 50 parts would give 6 of 
carbon and 16 of oxygen combined with28of lime. How- 
ovor, I do not want to trouble you with these minutia? ; it is 
only the general philosophy of the matter that wo can now 

Einto. Sec how finely tho carbon is dissolving away 
intiiig to the lump of charcoal burning quietly in 
jar of oxygen]. You may say that the charcoal is 
actually dissolving in the air round about, and if that were 
perfectly pure charcoal, which we can easily prepare, there 
would be no residue whatever. When we have a perfectly 
cleansed and purified piece of carbon there is no ash left. Tho 
carbon burns as a solid dense body, that heat alone cannot 
chango as to its solidity, and vol it passes away into vapour 
that never condenses into solid or liquid under ordinary 
circumstanccs ; and what ia more carinas still is the fart 
that the oxygen does not chnnge in its hnlk by the solution 
of the carbon in it. Just as the bulk is at first, so it is at last, 
only it has become carbonic acid. 

'I hero is another experiment which I must give you before 
yon are fully acquainted with the general nature of carbonic 
I acid. Being a compound body, consisting of carbon and 
oxygen, carbonic acid is a body that wo ought to be able to 
tuke asunder. And so we can. As we did with water so 
wo can with carbonic acid, — tako the two parts asunder. 
Tho simplest and quickest way is to act upon the carbonic 
acid by a substance that can attract the oxygen from it, and 
leave the carbon behind. You recollect that I took potassium 
and put it upon water or ice, and you saw that it could take 
the oxygen from the hydrogen. Now, suppose we do some- 
thing of the same kind hero with this carbonic acid. You 
know carlionic acid to bo a heavy gas I will not test it with 
lime-water, as that will interfere with our subsequent experi- 
ments, but I think the heaviness of the gas and tho power of 
extinguishing flamo will be sufficient tor our purpose. I 
introduce a flamo into the gas. and you will mo whether it will 
put it out. You see the light is extinguished. Indeed, tho 
gas may, perhaps, put out phosphorus, which you know has 
a pretty strong combustion. Hero is a piece of phosphorus 
heated to a high degree. I introduce it into the gas, and you 
observe the light is put out, but it will take fire again in 
the air, because there it re-enters into combustion. Sow let 
me tako a piece of potassium, a substance which oven at 
common temperatures can act upon carbonic acid, though 
not sufficiently for our present purpose, because it soon gets 
covered with a protecting coat; out if we warm it op 
to the burning point in air, as wo have a fair right to do, and 
as we have done with phosphorus, you will see that it can 
burn in carbonic acid ; and if it burus it will burn by taking 
oxygen, so that you will see what is left behind. Iam going, 
then, to burn this potassium in the carbonic acid as a proof 
of the existence of oxygen in tho carbonic acid. [In the pre- 
liminary process of heating the potassium exploded.] Some- 
times we get an awkward pioco of potassium that explodes, 
or something like it, when it burns. I will tako another 
piece, and now that it is heated I introduce it into tho jar, 
and you perceive that it burns in the carbonic acid-not so 
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well as in the air, because* the carbonic acid contains the 
oxygen combined, but it does burn, and takes away the 
oxygen. If I now put this potassium into water I 
find that besides the potash formed (which you need not 
trouble about) there is a quantity of carbon produced. I 
have hero made the experiment in a very rough way, but I 
assure you that if I were to make it carefully, devoting a day 
to it, instead of five minutes, wo should get all the proper 
amount of charcoal left in the spoon, or in tho place 
where the potassium was burned, so that thero could 
be no doubt as to tho result. Here, then, is the carbon 
obtained from the carbonic acid, as a common black substance ; 
so that you havo the entire proof of the nature of carbonic 
acid as consisting of carbon and oxygen. 80 now, I may 
tell you, that whenever carbon burns under common circum- 
stances, it produces carbonic acid. 

Suppose I take this piece of wood, and put it into a bottle 
with lime-water. I might shake that lime-water up with 
wood and the atmosphere as long as I pleased, it would 
still remain clear as you see it ; but suppose I burn tho piece 
of wood in the air of that bottle. You, of course, know I get 
water. Do I get carbonic acid? [The experiment was 
performed.] There it is you see, that is to say. tho carbonate 
of lime, which results from carbonic acid, and that carbonic 
acid must be formed from the carbon which comes from the 
wood, from the candlo, or any other thing. Indeed, you 
have yourselves frequently tried a very pretty experiment, 
by which you may see the carbon in wood. If yon tako a 
piece of wood, and partly burn it. and then blow it out, you 
have carbon left. There are things that do not show carbon 
iu this way. A candle does not so show it, but it contains 
carbon. Here also is a jar of coal-gas, which produces 
carbonic acid abundantly, — you do not see tho carbon, but wo 
can soon show it to you. I will light it, and as long as there 
is any gas in this cylinder it will go on burning. You see no 
carbon, but you see a flame, and because that is bright it will 
lead you to guess that there is carbon in the flame. But I 
will show it to you by another process. I have some of the 
sumo gas in another vessel, mixed with a body that will 
burn the hydrogen of the gas, but will not burn tho carbon. 
I will light them with a burning taper, and you perceive tho 
hydrogen is consumed, but not the carbon, which is left 
behind as a dense black smoke. I hope that by these threo 
experiments you will learn to see when carbon is 



or four experiments you 

present, and understand what are the products of 
tion, when gas or other bodies are thoroughly bumed in 
tho air. 

Before we leave the subject of carbon, let us mako a few 
experiments and remarks upon its wonderful condition, as 
respects ordinary combustion. I have shown you that the 
carbon in burning burns only as a solid body, and yet you 
perceive that after it is burned, it ceases to be a solid. 
There are very few fuels that act like this. It is in (act 
only that great source of fuel, tho carbonaceous series, the 
coals, charcoals, and woods, that can do it. I do not know 
that there is any other elementary substance besides carbon 
that bums with these conditions, and if it had not been so, 
what would happen to us ? Suppose all fuel had been liko 
iron which, when it burns, burns into a solid substance. We 
could not then havo such a combustion as you havo in this 
firc-placo. Hero also is another kind of fuel which burns 
very well— as well as, if not better, than carbon— so well, 
indeed, as to tako fire of itsolf when it is in the air, as you 
s^. [Breaking a tube full of lead pyrophorus.] This sub- 
stance is lead, and you see how wonderfully combustible it 
is. It is very much divided, and is like a neap of coals in 
tho fire-place : tho air can got to its surface and insido, and 
so it burns. But why does it not burn in that way now 
when it i» lying in a mass ? [Emptying the contents of the 
tubo in a heap on to a plato of iron.] Simply because the 
air cannot get to it. Though it can produce a great 
heat, tho great heat which wo want in our furnaces and 
under our boilers, still that which is produced cannot 
get away from the portion which remains unburnod under- 
neath, and that portion, therefore, is prevented from 
coming in contact with the atmosphere, and cannot bo 
consumed. How different is that from carbon! Carbon 
burns just in tho same way as this lead dovs, and so gives an 
intense fire in tho furnace, or wherever you chooao to burn 
it; but then the body produced by its combustion passes 



actually more ash than fuel, for it is heavier by the amount 
of the oxygen which has united with it. Thus, you aee. the 
difference between carbon and lead or iron, if we chose 
iron, which gives so wonderful a result in our applications 
of this fuel, either as light or heat. If when the carbon 
burnt here tho product went off as solid body you would 
have had the room filled with an opaque subMtanoe, aa ill 
the case of the phosphorus ; but when carbon burns every- 
thing passes up into the atmosphere. It is in a fixed, 
almost unchangeable condition before tho combustion : but 
afterwards it is in the form of gas, which it is very difficult 
(though wo have succeeded) to produce in a solid or liquid 
state. 

Now I must tako you to a most interesting part of our sub- 
ject—to tho relation between the combustion of a candlo and 
that living kind of combustion which goes on within ua. In 
every one of us thero is a living kind of combustion going on 
exactly liko thai of a candlo, and 1 must try to mako that 
plain to you. For that is not merely true in a poetical sense 
—the relation of tho life of man to a tBj>er, and if you 
will follow, I think I can make this clear. In order to make 
the relation very plain, I have devised a little apparatus 

ou. Here is a board and 
0 groove at the top part 
the groove as 1 ' 



tne relation very plain. 1 nave aev 
which we can soon build up before yo 
a groove cut in it, and I can close the 
by a little cover ; I can then continue 





by a glass tube at each end, there being a free passage 
through tho wholo. Suppose I tako a taper or candlo (we 
can now bo liberal in our use of tho word " candle," since 
we understand what it means), and place it in one of tho 
tubes ; it will go on, you see, burning very well. You 
observe that the air which feeds tho flnme posses down the 
tube at one end, then goes along the horizontal tube, and 
ascends the tube at the other end in which the taper isplaccd. 
If I stop the aperture through which the nir ent.rs, I stop 
combustion, as you perceive. I stop the supply of air, and 
consequently the candle goes out. But now what will yen 
think of this fact ? In a former experiment I showed you 
the air going from one burning candle to a second candlo. If 
I took the air proceeding from another candle, and sent it 
down by a complicated arrangement into this tube, I should 
put this burning candlo out. But what will you say when I 
teli you that my breath will put out that candle ; I do not 
mean by blowing at all, but simply that tho nature of my 
breath is such that a candlo cannot bum in it. I will now 
hold my mouth over the aperture, and without blowing tho 
flame in any way, let no air enter the tubo but what comes 
from my mouth. You see the result. I did not blow the 
candle out. I merely let the air which I expired pass into 
the aperture, and tho result was that tho light went out for 
want of oxygen, and for no other reason. Something cr 
other— namely, my lungs — had taken away tho oxygen from 
the air, and there was no more to supply tho combustion of 
the candle. It is, I think, very pretty to see the time it takes 
before the bad air which I throw into this part of tho appa- 
ratus has reached the candle. The candle at first goes on 
burning, but so soon as the air has had time to reach it it 
goes out. And now I will show you another experiment, 
because this is an important port of our philosophy. Hero is a 
jar which contains fresh air, as you can see by the circumstance 
of a candlo or gas-light burning in it. I make it close for a 
little time, and by means of a pipe I get my mouth over it $0 
that I can inhale the air. By putting it over water, in the 
way that you see, I am ablo to draw up this air (supposing 
the cork to be quite tight), tako it into my lungs, and throw it 
back into the jar : we can then examine it, and see the result. 
You observe. I first take up the air. and then throw it back, as 
is evident from tho ascent and descent of the water, and now, 
by putting a taper into tho air, you will see the state in which 
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it is by the light being extinguished. Even one inspiration, 
you see, has completely spoiled this air, so that it is no use 




my trying to breathe it a second time. Now you understand 
the ground of tbe impropriety of many of the arrangements 
among the houses of the poorer dames, by which the air is 
breathed over and over again, for the want of a supply, by 
mcons of proper ventilation, sufficient to produce a Rood 
result. You see how bad tho air becomes by a Mogle hreathing, 
so that you can easily understand how essential fresh air is 
to ua. 

To pursue this a little further, let us see what will 
happen with lime-water. Here is a globe which contains a 





little lime-water, and il is so arranged as regards the pipes, 
as to give access to the air within, so that we can ascertain 
the effect of respired, or unrespired air upon it. Of course I 
can either draw in air (through a) and so make tbe air that 
feeds my lungs go through tbe lime-water, or I can force the 
air out of my lungs through the tube (b) which goos to the 
bottom, and so show its effect upon the lime-water. You will 
observe that however long I draw tho external air into tho | 
limo-water, and then through it to my lungs, I shall produce 
no effect upon the water— it will not make the lime-water 
turbid ; but if I throw the air from my lungs through the I 
lime-water, several times in succession, you see how white 
and milky the water is getting, showing tho effect which 
expired air has had upon it ; and now you begin to know 
that the atmosphere which we have spoiled by respiration 
is spoiled by carbonic acid, for you see it hcie in contact with 
the lime-water. 

I have hero two bottles, one containing lime-water and the 
other common water and tubes which pass into the bottles 
and connect them. Tho apparatus is very rough, but it is 
useful notwithstanding. If I take these two bottles, in- 
haling here and exhaling there, tho arrangement of the tubes 
will provent tho air going backwards. The air coming in, 
twill go to my month and lungs, and in going out, will pass 
^through the lime-water, so that I can go on breathing and 
\ making an experiment, very refined in its nature, and very 
, good in its results. You will observe that the good air has 
pone nothing to the lime-water; in the other case nothing 
as come to the lime-water, but my respiration, and you see 
10 difference in the two cases. 
Let us now go a little further. What is all this 



going on within ns which we cannot do without, either day 
or night, which is so provided for by the Author of all things, 




that He has arranged that it shall be independent of a 
will ? If wo restrain onr respiration, as we can to a certain 



extent, we should destroy ourselves. When wo arc asleep, 
the organs of respiration and tho parts that are associated 
with them, still go on with their action, so necessary is this 
process of respiration to us, this contact of tho air with the 
lungs. I must tell you in the briefest possible manner, what 
this process is. W e consume food : the lood goes through 
that strange set of vessels and organs within us and in brought 
into various parts of the system, into the digestive paits 
especially ; and alternately the portion which is so changed, 
is carried through our lungs by one set of vessels, while the 
air that we inhale nnd exhale, is drawn into and thrown out 
of tho lung* by another set of vessc'a, so that the air and the food 
come close together, separated only by an exceedingly thin 
surface : the air can thus act upon the blood by this process, 
producing precisely the same results in kind as we have seen 
in the case of the candle. The candle combines with parts 
of the air, forming carlionic acid, and evolves heat : so in tho 
lungs there is this curious, wonderful change taking place. 
Tho air entering, combines with the carbon tnot carbon in a 
free state, but, as in this case, placed ready for action at tho 
moment), and makes carbonic acid, and is so thrown out into 
the atmosphere, and thus this singular result takes place ; wo 
may thus look upon tho food as fuel. Let me take that piece 
of sugar, which will serve my purpose. It is a compound of 



carbon, hydrogen, and oxygsn.similar to a candle, as c 
taming the same olements, 



though not in the same propor- 
tion ; tho proportions beiug as shown in this table :— 



Caibou . 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen . 



Sugar 
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This is, indeed, a most curious thing, which you can well 
remember, for tho oxygen and hydrogen are in exactly the 
proportions which form water, so that sugar is compounded 
of 72 parts of carbon and 99 parts of water; and it is the 
carbon in tho sugar that combines with the oxygen carried in 
by the air in the process of respiration, so making us liko 
candles; producing these actions, warmth, nnd far more 
wonderful results besides, for the sustenance of the system 
by a moat beautiful and simple process. To make this still 
more striking, I will take a little sugar, or to make the ex- 
periment shorter I will use some syrup, which contains about 
throe-fourths of sugar and a little water. If I put a little 
oilpf vitriol on it it takes away tho water, and leaves tho 
carbon in a black mass. [The lecturermixcd the two together 1 
You see how the carbon is coming out, and before long wo 
shall have a solid mass of charcoal, all of which has come out 
of sugar Sugar, as you know, is food, and here we have- 
absolutely a solid lump of carbon where you would not have 
expected it. And if I make arrangements so as to oxidise 
the carbon of sugar, we shall havo a much more striking 
resu t. Here is sugar, and I have here an oxidiser — u 
quicker one than the atmosphere ; and so we shall oxidise this 
fuel by a process different from respiration in its form, though 
not different in its kind. It U the combustion of the carbon 
by tho contact of oxygan which the body has supplied to it. 
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If I set this into action at ouce you will see combustion pro- 
duced. Just what takes place in my lungs— taking in oxygen 
from another source, namely, the atmosphere, takes place 
here by a more rapid process. 

You will bo astonished when I tell you what this curious 
play of carbon amounts to. A candle will burn some four 
or five, or six, or seven hours. What then must be the daily 
amount of carbon going up into the air in the way of 
carbonic acid ! What a quantity of carbon must go from 
each of u> in respirat ion ! What a wonderful change of carbon 
must take place under these circumstances of combustion or 
respiration ! A man in twenty-four hours converts as 
much as seven ounces of carbon into carbonic acid ; a 
milch cow will convert soventy ounces, and ahorse seventy- 
nine ounces, solely by the act of respiration. That is, toe 
horso in twenty-four hours burns seventy-nine ounces of 
charcoal, or carbon, in his orgaus of respiration to supply 
his natural warmth ir. that time. All the warm-blooded 
animals net their warmth in this way, by the conversion of 
carbon, not in a free state, but in a state of combination. And 
what an extraordinary notion this gives us of the alterations 
going on in our atmosphere. As much as 5,000,000ponnds. or 
648 tons, of carbonic acid is formed by respiration in London 
alone in twenty-four houra. And where doos all this go ? Up 
into the air. If the carbon had been liko tho load which I 
showed you, or the iron which, in burning, produces a solid 
substance, what would happen ? Combustion could not goon. 
As charcoal burns it becomes a vapour and passes off into the 
atmosphere, which is the great vehicle, the great carrier for 
conveying it away to other places. Then what becomes of 
it ? Wonderful is it to find tbat the change produced by 
respiration, which seems so injurious to us (for we cannot 
breathe air twico over) is the very life and support 
of plants and vegetables that grow upon the surface of the 
earth. It is the same also under the surface, in the great 
bodies of water, for fishes and other animals respire upon 
the same principle, though not exactly by contact with the 
open air. Such fish as I have here [pointing to a globo of 
gold-fish] respire by the oxygen in tho air, which is dissolved 
by the v.. it. r and form carbonic acid, and they all move about 
to produce tho one great work of making tho an<mal and vege- 
table kingdoms subserviont to each other. And all the plants 
gi owing upon the surface of the earth, liko that which I have 
brought hero to (verve as an illustration, absorb carbon 
theso leaves aro taking up their carbon from the atmosphere 
to which wo have given it in tho form of carbonic acid, and 
they aro growing and prospering. Give them a pure air 
liko ours, and they could not live in it; give them carbon 
with other matters, and they live and rejoice. This piece 
of wood gets all its carbon, as the trees and plants get theirj, 
from the atmosphere, which, as we have socn, carries away 
what is bad for us and at the samo time good for them,— 
what in disease to tho one being health to the other. So are 
wo made dependent not merely upon our fellow-creatures 
but upon our fellow-cxisters, all Nature being tied together by 
the laws that make one part conduce to the good of another. 

There is another little point which I must mention before 
we draw to a close — a point which concerns the whole of 
them; operations, and most curious and beautiful it is to see 
it clustering upon and associated with the bodies that concern 
us^-oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, in different states of their 
existence. I showed you just now some powdered lead, 
which I set burning ; and you saw that the moment the fuel 
was brought to the air it acted, even before it got out of tho 
bottle, — the moment the air crept in it acted. Now, there is 
a case of chemical affinity by which all our operations proceed. 
When we breathe the aame operation is going on within us. 
When we burn a candle the attraction of the different parts 
one to tho other is going on. Hero it is going on in this case 
of the lead, and it is a beautiful instance of chemical affinity. 
If tho products of combustion rose off from tho surface, the 
lead would take fire, and go on burning to the end ; but, you 
remember, that wo have this difference between charcoal and 
lead — that, while tho lead can start into action at once if 
there bo access of air to it, the carbon will remain days, 
weeks, months, or years. The manuscripts of Herculancum 
were written with carbonaceous ink, and there they have 
been for 1800 years or more, not having been at all changed 
by the atmosphere, though coming under various circum- 
stances in contact with it. Now, what is the circumstance 
which makes tho lead and carbon differ in this respect ? It is a 
striking thing to see that the matter which is appointed to serve 
the purpose of fuel wait* in its action ; it does not start off 



burning, like the lead and many other things that I couli 
•how you, but which I have not encumbered the table witl; 
but it waits for action. This waiting is a curious and wonder- 
I ful thing. Candles— those Japanese candles, for instance- 
do not start into action at once like the lead or iron (for trot, 
finely divided does tho same thing as lead), but tb-f 
they wait for years, perhaps for ages, without undergotsr 
any alteration. I have here a supply of coal-gas. Tho jet a 
giving forth the gas, but you see it does not take fire— i: 
comes out into the air, but it waits till it is hot enough befer 
it burns. If I make it hot enough it takes fire. If I blow it 
out the gas that is issuing forth waits till the light is applies 
to it again. It is curious to see how different substan • 
wait— how some will wait till the temperature is raised a littk. 
and others till it is raised a good deal. I have here a lit:! 
gunpowder and some gun-cotton ; even these things differ it 
the conditions under which they will burn. The gunpowder 
is composed of carbon and other substances, making it highlv 
combustible, andthegun-cottonisanothcrcombustibleprer* 
ration. They are both waiting, but they will start into actiritr 
at different decrees of heat, or und. r different conditions. Bt 
applying a heated wire to them we shall see which will 
start first [touching the gun-cotton with the hotiron]. You 
tee the gun-cotton has gone off, but not even the hottest part 
of the wire is now hot enough to fire the gunpowder. Bow 
beautifully that shows you the difference in the degree in 
which bodies act in this way. In the one case the snbstno 
will wait any time until the associated bodies are 
active by heat ; but, in the other, as in the process of i 
tion, it wails no time. In the lungs, as soon as the air enters, 
it unites with the carbon, even in the lowest temperature 
which the body can bear short of being frozen, the action 
begins at once, producing the carbonic acid of respiration, 
and so all things go on fitly and properly. Thus yon see th* 
analogy between respiration and combustion is rendered stT>! 
more beautiful and striking. Indeed, all I can say to yoa st 
the end of these Lectures (for we mast come to an end at on* 
time or_ other) is to express a wish that you may, in your 
generation, be fit to compare to a candle ; that you may, lik«- 
it, shine as lights to those about you;that, in all your action*, 
you may justify the beauty of the taper by making your dec<2» 
honourable and effectual in the discha 



your fellow- 



discharge of your duty to 
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W. H. Bopkin, £»*., Auittant Judge for Middloex, 
Viet-PrttideHl, in the Chair. 

Mr. Wentwobth Labcbi.if.s Scott read the following 
paper " On Food; U$ Adulterations, and the Jdethodt of 
Delecting them." 

It is with no little diffidence that I have undertaken to 
address you this evening upon the subject of our food nnd 
drink — its various impurities and sophistications ; a subject 
of such ample scope and grave importance, that I feel 
quite incapable of doing justice to it in the brief hour 
allotted for the reading of this paper. Nevertheless, im- 
portant nationally and individually as the subject is, ft has 
not hitherto received a commensurate amount of attention 
from scientific men, the commercial world, or the general 
public ; indeed, at the present moment, the latter are 
accused of apathy and indifference in the matter— but the 
charge is a false one, as I shall presently endeavour to 
show. 

The practice of adulterating articles of food and drink 
as well as those myriad non- alimentary substances so 
necessary to our comfort in vsrious ways, is by no means 
of recent origin, as, according to Pliny, the wines of his 
period were largely adulterated; lead, either in the 
metallic form, or in that of acetate, being added, to wor' 
off the sourness of new or inferior varieties ; while, if 
am not mistaken, our Saxon Harold greatly distruste ' 
the confectionary department (as well as the" hoiv relict ' 
of Duke William's palace, when on bis memorable sn< 
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y uncomfortable visit to that crafty potentate. 
A history of the "rise and prop-ess" of adulteration, 
however, although it might be interesting to some, is 
quite removed from my present purpose, which has to deal 
exclusively with the evil propensities of our own time and 
our native country. 

Adulteration, in the more comprehensive sense of the 
word, may be stated to signify, ist, The dilution of any 
articles for sale as genuine with other substances of inferior 
commercial value or less marked properties, as instanced 
in the addition of water to wine or spirits, or of chicory, 
ttc, to coffee, sndly, The heightening or simulation of 
their active principles, by the admixture of various matters 
foreign to their legitimate composition, of which examples 
may be found in the falsification of bread with alum, 
gin with capsicums, &c. 3rdly, The employment of 
various colours, essences, &c, for the purpose of rendering 
the articles more attractive to the eye, or ta the senses of 
taste and smell. In this division may be placed bottled 
fruits and pickles, rendered green by cupreous salts ; 
various syrups and light beverages, coloured and flavoured 
to a dangerous degree, and in fact, confectionary in toto. 
Lastly, any combination mav be made of these several 
kinds of adulteration in the fabrication or getting up for 
the market, of any of those cheap food-preparations, ho 
terribly abundant in poorer neighbourhoods, and but too 
frequently met with in fashionable localities. 

Adulteration, however, is not quite confined to the 
types I have just indicated, for if a manufacturer of any 
one of the almost countless " food.-, drinks, condiments, 
or narcotics," with which we arc acquainted has an acci- 
dent in the process of that manufacture, or if his con- 
signment of a certain ingredient is of a very inferior 
quality, does he put aside for other purposes the dete- 
riorated article, or explain its deficiencies, and sell it at a 
lower price ? No ; in the vast majority of instances he 
proceeds in the manufacture of that article as usual, 
adding thereto various colouring or flavouring odultera- 
tions (which may be poisonous, injurious, or harmless, as 
chance disposes), to simulate the physical qualities it 
ought to possess, or conceal their absence by heightening 
the tint, pungency, &c. 

Again, I ask, in how many cases will the retail trades- 
man confess that an article which has been exposed in his 
shop window for a month or two, to the influences of sun, 
dust, and atmosphere, is injured in appearance and pro- 
perties ? I have here on illustrative specimen— some 
" crystallised" BUgar, containing about 3 or 4 per cent, of 
dust, sold to me as the " same quality" as that which 
attracted admiring observers to the window, by its supe- 
rior lustre and whiteness. Clearly this is adulteration, 
should be recognised as such, and should be punished as 
tiuch. But perhaps the most heartless and pernicious 
species of adulteration, is that shown when persons make 
it their rulejto manufacture nothing else but inferior, adul- 
terated, and deleterious articles, buying up all sorts of 
injured produce, and refuse matter, for the compounding 
of their "pure and nutritious" or "health-giving" foods, 
advertisements would say ; — relying upon an 
but high-flown testimonial from " the late Dr. 
or some other celebrity of the same moral calibre, 
and also upon the tendency of a too-confiding public to 
purchase " cheap" things, to get rid of their vile, perhaps 
poisonous, mixture at an immense profit. 

It must be readily seen that an intelligible and practical 
classification of this complex subject is somewhat difficult. 
I brave attempted, however, to embody in the form of 
tables a kind of general outline of adulteration and its 
HfecOs, which, if in the hands of the people at large, 
nughtt possibly guard them from some few impositions. 

Having now made up our minda that the cause of adul- 
teration is simply that fraudulent tradesmen wish to 
aequire, in an indolent manner, more money than the 
honest man can obtain by years of toil and application, we 



have to consider, in the first place, by what methods we 
can discover and tangibly demonstrate the presence of adul- 
terants of any kind in articles sold as genuine, and find out 
in what proportion they have been added. Secondly, what 
measures, social, scientific, or legislative, require to be 
taken for the suppression or diminution of this great and 
growing evil ; and, lastly, what part in such measures 
this Society, known throughout the world by its beneficial 
influences upon all things tending to advance the know- 
ledge or promote the welfare of our countrymen, seems to 
be called upon to perform. 

The limit* of my time to-night are, of course, far too 
narrow for me to enter upon a detailed account of the various 
analytical processes for the detection of food-adulterants 
known to modern chemists, or employed by myself, but, for 
the benefit of those persons (forming the greater portion of 
the public) who arc unacquainted with any means of testing 
the purity of their food, and who are unprovided with the 
complicated and costly apparatus of the analyst's labora- 
tory I will briefly narrate what everyone might do, and, 
as I hold ought to do, with the various articles of his dally 
food and drink. 

I will commence with what has been aptly and poeti- 
cally denominated the "staff of life "—oread. Recent 
analytical experiences, however, show very forciblv that 
in most cases the "staff," as supplied in the form of 
"half-quarterns," Is but a very frail reed indeed for a 
working-man to lean upon. Bread is adulterated with a 
variety of substances not legitimately entering into its 
composition — some harmless, some injurious to health, 
but none, to my knowledge, of an actively poisonous 
nature. 3 The general characters of pure bread are toler- 
ably well-known to most people, and after Dr. Dauglish's 
able paper at this Society last Session, I should only be 
recapitulating were I to enumerate them. Of pure bread 
there are several specimens on the table, illustrating Dr. 
Dauglish's process, as carried out by Messrs. Peek and 
Frean, and the ordinary method, of which latter Mr. W. 
Salmon, of the King's Koad, Chelsea, has furnished me 
with samples. 

"When bread is adulterated with other flours or starches 
the admixture is often somewhat difficult to detect without 
the aid of a good microscope, but some of the simpler 
and less expensive varieties of this valuable instrument 
will frequently answer the purpose. The presence of 
potatoes in bread imparts a peculiar crumbly texture, which 
a very casual inspection will enable us to recognise; while 
rice-flour causes a brittleness of structure not easy to 
mistake. Nitric acid affords a means of showing the 
presence of potato-starch when in large quantity, as it 
will give a coloration to wheat flour, while the other 
farina remains white. Maize, or Indian corn-flour, may be 
detected (without a microscope), if a little care is taken, 
by roughly estimating the amount of fatty matter, as 
maire contains fully fonr times the quantity of fat that is 
usually found in wheat. The bread should be carefully 
and completely dried, powdered, weighed, and washed 
with (what is sold for) pure benzole or benzine, upon a 
filter, then dried perfectly and weighed again. The loss 
upon the former weighing will give the amount of fat or 
oil extracted by the benzole. 

Oatmeal also contains a comparatively large quantity of 
fat, but is seldom, if ever, used as an adulterant for bread 
or flour in this country. No instance has come under 
my own observation. 

Chalk, or carbonate of lime, is shown to be present if 
the suspected bread effervesces strongly on the addition of 
an acid. If gypsum, or plaster of Paris be looked for, 
boil the bread in water 1 for a long time, till quite broken 
up and partly dissolved ; then, after standing, pour off . 

^ Sulphate ^of^oo^jer (btiutstons) Is ussd by Belgian 
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wash the sediment (if any), and boil the latter in a solu- 
tion of pure carbonate of Boda ; filter, or pour ofF the clear 
liquid, to which add some chloride of barium ; if this 
gives a decided milkincae, and the washed sediment an 
effervescence with acids, the bread has been adulterated 
with plaster of Paris — a substance of great importance to 
fraudulent tradesmen, who use it extensively in the manu- 
facture of confectionary (when it goes under the name of 
" daft"), mustard, and many other articles. 

I now come to speak of a substance concerning which 
there has been a great deal of discussion in this room and 
elsewhere, both as to the best methods of detecting it. 
and also on the question of its presence being hurtful or 
the reverse — I refer to alum. This is about the most 
frequent adulterant of bread, very few samples being un- 
contaminatcd by this salt. I may here mention, as an 
act of simple justice, that the sample of fermented bread 
before you on the table, is from the shop of Mr. Salmon, 
who is almost the only baker in the district of Chelsea, 
so far as my knowledge extends, who sells perfectly pure 
and unadulterated bread. This may be considered a bold 
assertion, but it is my well-founded opinion, nevertheless. 

Alum, when present in pretty considerable quantity, 
may be detected by soaking the bread in water for some 
t mj and adding a salt of barium to the clear extract, 
when a cloudiness, more or less marked, will occur, an 
experiment I think I may be able to show you. Another 
way is to char the bread, and burn it nearly to an ash, and 
boil the latter with diluted hydrochloric acid, to which a 
little nitric acid has been added ; the addition of ammonia 
to the filtered liquid will precipitate various substances, 
including the alumina of the alum. This precipitate must 
then be boiled in potassa, when, after filtration, the liquid 
must be neutralised with hydrochloric acid, and the 
alumina may then be thrown down by ammonia. 

Bone-dust is now but seldom found in bread ; it may 
be detected very readily with the microscope. The pre- 
ceding observations apply of course equally well to flour 
which is very largely adulterated with inferior varieties of ' 
wheat audother meals in addition to alum and the adultera- 
tions before mentioned. My experiences show that on an 
average the hi e id in London is more or less ad ulterated to the 
amount of 87 per cent.— by which I mean to say that if I 
were to buy ico loaves, at as many different bakers in 
various parts of the meUopolis, I should get about 13 of 
gODd and genuine bread. At this present time I should 
probably not get quite so many good loaves, as the late 
bad harvest h is thrown large quantities of damaged corn 
on the market, which of course is adulterated propor- 
tionately. 

The adulteration of cakes, biscuits, and similar articles 
are chiefly those of the several ingredients composing the 
same with but few special additions. Saffron, gamboge, 
chrome yellow, &c, are, however, frequently used in the 
manufacture of sponge-cakes and Bath buns, for the pur- 
pose of deluding the unfortunate school -boy whose weak- 
ness lies in that direction into the belief that no expense 
has been spared in the matter of eggs ; gastric, and pro- 
bably another kind of irritation often follows the experi- 
ment. Messrs. Huntley und Palmer have favoured me 
with some specimens of the various biscuits made by them, 
as regards which they say, •« it is impossible to select the 
articles of our manufactures of better quality or of greater 
purity " — an assertion my own extended observations have 
fully borne out. I may also direct your attention to the 
pure biscuits of Messrs. Peek and Frean, to those of Messrs. 
Hill and Jones, and to some intended for the nursery 
made by Mr. Salmon. Samples of all these are on the 
table. 

Corn is subject to a variety of diseases, which often 
greatly impair its quality, and even render it dangerous 
as food ; of these perhaps the ergot fungi** and the pepper- 
brand (uredo fcttida) are the most disgusting in their 
effects, the former acting sometimes like an irritant poiaon, 



and the latter is said to have occasioned akin-dis cases. 
Corn or meal affected with the smut or pepper -brand is st 
once distinguished by the disagreeable odour it emits and 
thus may bo bought up cheaply, which to my personal 
knowlege is often done for the purpose of making cheap 
highly-flavoured cakes and puddings with the flour, 
which is also used for adulterating mustard, pepper, ginger, 
and other articles having a powerful odour of their own, 
which conceals that emanating from the uredo fungus. 
Another variety of uredo (the uredo tt get urn) is known to 
growers by the name of dust-brand, black-burn, or smut, 
but though injurious and destructive to growing crops, it 
does not appear to deteriorate the flour to any very great 
extent. I have, however, noticed a deficiency of nitrogen 
in wheat affected by smut. Various insects, too, such as the 
muica pumilionis, cecidomyin trUici, &c., attack and injure 
corn. I may not, however, dilate upon them now, but will 
refer those interested in the subject to the able papers of 
Mr. E. Quekctt and Professor Henslow. An inquiry into 
the causes of the cereal fungi and the means of preventing 
their occurrence, would be one of great scientific interest 
and practical value, and in my opinion would be accom- 
plished without great difficulty, if this Society were to 
offer a prize for the research. While on the subject of 
corn, I may mention a notable instance of its adulteration, 
which came under my notice at Wakefield some few years 
back. A gentleman purchased a quantity of wheat grain 
at the market there, at a rather lower rate than ordinary, 
for the apparent quality. After-examination showed that 
the bulk of the sacks were filled in with shrivelled or 
diseased wheat and barley, the uppermost twelve or 
fourteen inches being grain of fair quality. Certain 
circumstances which I need not relate rendered redress 
impossible. 

Barley and oatmeal are frequently adulterated with 
inferior samples of either, and our poor horses frequently 
get some five- and- twenty per cent, of brewers' or distillers' 
" grains " served out to them in their reputed measure of 
oats.' 

Peas, beans, lentils, and other legutniiwitt, all come in 
for a share of adulteration ; albeit, they are used largely aa 
adulterants themselves. I may here remark that, in the 
examination of all cereal and puke flours, starches, pre- 
pared farinas, &c., I have found that the previous abstrac- 
tion of the oil or fat, by means of benzole, greatly assists 
the investigation, especially for the microscope, where very 
slight differences of the form and structure of starch 
granules have to be observed. Generally speaking, the 
too liberal use of alcohol or ether, as recommended in 
many works, should be avoided, for those liquid* will 
occasionally produce a slight alteration in some of the 
granules, by cracking or wrinkling the outer membrane, 
and, by making them appear more like other starches, 
render their true origin doubtful. 1 am, perhaps, a little 
prolix on this point, as I believe that the errors now and 
then said to be made by microscopists may be due to this 
cause. The starches afforded by various plants all differ 
in size, form, or character of surface when viewed under a 
good microscope, and may be thus distinguished from one 
another. Into these literally microscopic details we may 
not enter now, but I have arranged a series of the more 
important starches, which Mr. Baker's very excellent 
microscopes will enable you to compare. Unforeseen 
circumstances have prevented my appending to this papej^' 
some notes on the microscopy of starches, and a table tof 
their micrometric measurement*. j 

Arrowroot is a farina or starch of remarkable purity— 
that is, the genuine " Maranta " variety ; but out of Uoo 
samples bought promiscuously in London, about 48 ywly 
would be genuine, and all those even would not prove of 
first -rate quality, as many of the samples imported/ are 

• Tbo rope cako given to horaea and cows often contain* • ous*titJ 
of reruw: munUnl-Mwd, wliich always prove* danpeivus, and WW" 
Udm fatal, to the former animal. 
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contaminated with albuminous and ligneous matter, from 
having been carelessly prepared. The adulterants are, 
as might naturally be supposed, various other starches and 
farinas, those most in vogue being potato and wheat starches, 
and sago meal. It has been said, and generally with 
truth, that the adulteration of arrowroot is of compara- 
tively little consequence since none of the adulterants are 
detrimental to health, and they all answer the intended 
purpose nearly as well as the genuine article ; but I have 
had a sample of "genuine Maranta arrowroot" contain- 
ing a large quantity of barley starch of a bad colour, and 
a notable amount of flake- white— a carbonate of lead, and 
a substance not calculated to preserve one's health or in- 
vigorate the system. 

Maranta arrowroot gives an opaque paste when mixed 
with about twice its volume of strong hydrochloric acid, 
while potato-starch, under similar circumstances, yields a 
translucent jelly. 

There are various other arrowroots known to trade, such 
as " £ast India arrowroot," derived from the tubers of 
Curcuma angustifolia, that from Tahiti (from the Teeea 
ocennica) ; " Brazilian arrowroot" (the farina of the 
2/anihot utiltitima), and many others. They arc not often 
to be bought pure at retail fihopg. 

I must necessarily pass over a number of mixed or 
•« prepared " farinas with high-sounding titles, and, if we 
are to believe the packet-labels, superlative powers of restor- 
ing health, happiness, and peace of mind, in cases " where 
many eminent physicians had failed to effect a cure ; " 
they are, without exception, frauds of the worst description, 
ana the selling of such articles should be distinctly known 
to the public, as, in fact, equivalent to the grave ofFcnce 
of "obtaining money under false pretences." On this 
section of the subject, Dr. II ass all and the Editor of the 
Lancet have done good service by exposing many of these 
wretched impostors. 

More recently, however, various manufacturers, im- 
porters, and others, hare evinced a laudable desire to 
supply the public with pure food, and these I hold ought 
to receive every encouragement, as they frequently labour 
under very great difficulties from the opposition against 
which they have to contend. To cite an instance, I will 
point to Brown and Poison's Patent Corn-flour — an article 
of which I have a very high opinion, as it professes to be 
nothing but what it is — the fecula of maize, very carefully 
prepared. Specimens of this starch, or flour, are on the 
table, and also of the gluten and husk, which, when mixed, 
form an excellent occasional food for horses, cattle, &c. 

Even this prepared flour, however, apparently protected 
by the signature and trade-mark of the manufacturers, is 
sometimes adulterated. I met with an instance at Isling- 
ton, whcTC, with the " trade-mark " slightly altered, some 
potato starch and barley flour, with but little of the maize, 
Was sold to me for "Brown and Poison's patent farina." 
I am inclined to think that, in this instance, the "corn 
flour " was used to adulterate arrowroot, while the packets 
were refilled with the above mixture. 

Passing from bread and farinas, we naturally come to j 
meat, as the next staple component of our daily food. 
Here, again, we have ample scope for detective examina- 
tion and remedial legislation, for not only is a great deal ! 
of that commonly sold not of the quality it should be, but, i 
of the meat disposed of at the London markets, nearly ten 
per cent, is more or less unfit for human consumption. It 
is well known that butchers will adopt any means of 
making their meat appear better and fresher than it really 
is, and accordingly we not unfrequently find that washes 
of vinegar and water are used to heighten the colour of 
some meats ; weak alkaline leys to improve the appearance 
of others ; and, when decomposition or disease renders more 
potent agents necessary, even arsenical solutions arc em- 
ployed without hesitation. With game and poultry this 
latter practice is, indeed, quite common, and I call upon 
you to-night, as a small but influential portion of the 



British public, to express unmistakeably your opinion 
of such practices, and to do all in your power to suppress 

them. 

Vegetables and fruits here follow most appropriately — 
their adulterations and deteriorations must be known to 
you all, and also the methods of detecting the same, but 
I may perhaps name a few points without being accused 
of tediousness. 

The question has often been put to me — Can fruit ever 
be adulterated ? As often, my answer has been in the 
affirmative. Without going into what might be called 
the natural and accidental adulterations— such as blight, 
mildew, insects, &c, I may mention that I have seen 
English apples, of rather inferior quality than otherwise, 
coloured superficially in imitation of the American New- 
town Pippins, and sold as such at the rate of two and 
three shillings per dozen ! Although we may admire 
the artistic genius thus displayed, we must still condemn 
the fraud. Old and inferior oranges, well boiled, with a 
little saffron added to assist Nature when her short- 
comings in the matter of external colouring are a little 
too obvious, may be purchased at many shops, as we all 
know. Melons and cucumbers, too, when looking pale 
and dejected from waiting so long to be eaten, have their 
rusty coats furbished up with a little acetate of copper, so 
that a " green old age" at least is accorded to them. 

The mention of verdigris reminds us to turn to pickles, 
sauces, condiments, and other similar contrivances for 
manufacturing appetites for debilitated humanity. Here 
the field is so wide, as regards adulterants of all kinds and 
species, that a hasty glance at them is all we can aflbrd to 
give. 

Before considering the special adulterations of pickles, 
it will be well to note those practised with the several 
articles used in their manufacture. We will commence 
wiih vinegar, which is largely sophisticated with water and 
crude acetic acid,* sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol, together 
with burnt sugar, and other materials for colouring. The 
strength of vinegar (i.e., the per-centagc of acetic acid 
therein) can only be accurately estimated by employing 
an alkalimeter, and discovering by such means how many 
grains of dry carbonate of soda arc required to neutralise 
a given measure of the vinegar. A more simple, but less 
exact, method is to weigh carefully a small, dry, white 
lump of Canara marble, and to place the same in a known 
weight or measure of the vinegar* until effervescence has 
entirely ceased. Then the marble may be rinsed, dried, 
and re-weighed, when a loss of five grains upon its 
original weight would show the presence of six grains of 
monohydrated acetic acid in theracasure of vinegar taken for 
the experiment. The vinegar of commerce may be divided 
into two classes— fermented and distilled vinegar; the 
former derived from either sugar, malt, or wine, the latter 
obtained by the distillation of wood. According to the 
researches of Dr. liassall, the per-centagc of acetic acid 
in ordinary vinegar varies from 2*38 to 5*66 per cent., a 
disparity sufficiently large to show how greatly standard 
strengths are required resembling those employed in 
determining the value of spirits. Very weak vinegars should 
always be discarded, as they are unable to prevent the 
decomposition of meat and vegetables, while the extremely 
pungent varieties are immediately open to suspicions of 
cayenne pepper and sulphuric acid. The latter is very 
readily detected by the addition of a barium salt, which 
throws down a white, insoluble precipitate if the acid is 
present. Now, vinegar may often contain a 6mall quantity 
of combined sulphuric acid, derived from the water 
with which it is made and diluted, and nfVoth part of 
pure acid is permitted to be added by law, although there 
is never any real occasion for this, as, if the vinegar itself 
is good, it will keep for any time. On this account vinegar 

1 Derived from th* destructive tluulluiion of wood. 
* After the sulphuric acid present (if any) has l*ea separated by 
the addition c f .1 Jittlo chii-ridc of barium. 
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once bought a sample of mustard so largely adulterated 
with JWjA plaster of Paris, that when mixed with water 
it "set " into a solid cake in the course of a few minutes. 

I will mix a little of my genuine sample here and also 
60TUC bought in a packet, which I know to be adulterated 
with flour and other matters. You will observe that the 
addition of ammonia causes no change in the good 
sample, while the adulterated is altered in colour to a 
reddish brown, thus proving the presence of turmeric. 
Ginger is falsified so much in the same manner that I 
need not again refer to it. Ginger is seldom to be met 
with pore, mustard ntver. The microscope fumihhe* the 



will generally give a milkinesa with chloride (or nitrate) 
of barium, but of course not to such an extent as when 
oil of vitriol is distinctly added as an adulteration. I have 
myself found as much as 7*4 grains of sulphuric acid in I 
1000 of vinegar, I have also once detected oxalic, and [ 
in another sample formic acid (evidently having been 
purposely added), — facts which I believe have not been 
noticed heretofore. The onions and cauliflowers in pickles 
are generally slightly tinted with turmeric, but as this 
colouring matter is itself frequently adulterated with the 
poisonous chromate of lead, its employment is often 
fraught with danger to tho consumer. On the other hand, 
with the cucumbers, girkins, and French beans, the custom 
is to render them considerably greener than they ever 
were by nature, by the addition of salts of copper. This 
may be accomplished in several ways — cither by directly 
adding verdigris, oxide of copper, or sulphate of copper, 
(" bluestone ") to tho pickle, or by leaving the vinegar in 
copper pans for some time so as to dissolve a portion of the 
metal. In relation to pickles, I must say that consumers 
are open to very great blame, for the too general rule with 
them is to buy those pickles which arc of the deepest 
green, for no better reason, it would appear, than that they 
are considered prettier. It is quite time ail such weak- 
nesses were dissipated, and I hold that he who chooses to 
buy girkins where he can get them greenest is of the same 
intellectual tint personally, and, whenever he purchases a 
pickle, deserves also to get into one. For various speci- 
mens, and much valuable information on this subject, I 
am indebted to Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, who cer- 
tainly evince a great desire to deal fairly with the public 
— if tho public will only allow them to do so, and not per- 
sist in asking for green pickles, bright yellow mustard, 
and intensely red cayenne pepper ; I can conscientiously 
affirm that these dangerous articles cannot now be pur- 
chased in Soho Square. 

I have here a bottle of pure pickles, and here an adul- 
terated sample ; the difference in tint, you see, is very 
apparent, and if I add to both a little solution of ammonia, 
the presence of a large quantity of copper in the one case, 
and its entire absence in the other, will be speedily shown. 
The properties of dissolved copper, as an active poison 
and powerful irritant, are very generally known ; it is a 
great pity that people will not think of them a little 
oftwier than they do. According to my calculation, about 
or per cent, of the pickles sold in London arc more or 
less adulterated, and in Liverpool the proportion is often 
greater still. 

I have now to exhibit what might justly be considered 
a very great curiosity— one. too, which it is probable that 
not many of those present have ever seen before— I refer 
to this specimen of genuine mustard, kindly procured by a 
friend, spccislly for me. F.ven this, however, is not abso- 
lutely pure, for the microscope detects traces of wheat - 
flour in the sample — looking rather as if the mill which 
ground it had indulged in bad habits so long that they 
could never be entirely eradicated. The chief adulterants 
of mustard arc plaster of Paris, chalk, clay, quick-lime, 
various flours and starches, cayenne and other peppers, 
annatto, turmeric, gamboge, and chromate of lead, all of 
which come in also for making "ground ginger." I 



only reliable method of testing for flours and starches, ia 
ground spices and condiments. 

Turmeric is a u-nual and legitimate component of currie 
powder, which I am told cannot be made without it — a 
broad assertion I am greatly inclined to doubt. It it 
greatly falsified with various injurious and poisonous 
yellow colours, and as currie may contain almost every 
conceivable abomination, under cover of " peculiarity oi 
the original recipe," I do not see how its adulteration can 
be prevented unless by the adoption of standard recipes. 
The specimen of currie powder on the table is quite free 
from all injurious admixture. 

The adulterations of pepper present a few points of 
interest, so they must not pass quite unnoticed, for in addi- 
tion to the usual flours, meals, &c, wo find lamp-black, 
blsck-leud, coal ashes, and even road dust in some 
samples. In New Orleans, Philadelphia, Liverpool, and 
occasionally in this metropolis, a " pepper " is sold con- 
sisting of old ships or dogs' biscuits (such as those upon 
the table, but in a considerably worse condition) ; first 
soaked in an infusion of capsicums, then dried and ground 
finely with a little lime, and any other little additions in 
the way of colouring matter that might be required. 
This would be " nice and strong "—anyhow, " almost too 
genuine," as I have heard some people say in their 
innocence, when commenting upon a sample more than 
usually adulterated. 

Mace and nutmegs arc chiefly adulterated with damaged 
and inferior specimens, and occasionally a portion of the 
aromatic oil is extracted before they are sold, thus dimi- 
nishing their intrinsic value. According to Chevallicr,? 
nutmegs arc frequently adulterated with worm-eaten 
varieties, the apertures being tilled up with 1 



of nutmeg powder, flour, and oil ; the same composition 
is used to form imitation nutmegs. In the United Stales 
wooden nutmegs are now and then sold along with the 
purchaser. 

Somewhat similar remarks will apply to cinnamon, 
cloves, cassia, and pimento ; the first, however, is, I 
believe, imitated, but inferior and spent varieties of all ore 
used as adulterants. Microscopical examination shows 
when the samples have been previously boiled, as the 
granules are then much altered in appearance and aug- 
mented in size. "With ground spices, of couree, adultera- 



tion flourishes vigorously to an average of about 60 
cent, in the larger towns of Britain, and a still h' 
in country villages. 
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'or an illustrative collection of genuine spices, I am 
beholden to Messrs. Travers and Sons, of St. Swithin's 
Lnnc ; the specimens arc now before you : I have here a 
pure sample of cayenne pepper, and also one adulterated 
with, among other thing*, red-lead ; by sprinkling soinu 
of each upon the surface of some water they arc readily 
distinguished, as the mineral poison will sink to the bottom 
whenever it is present. 

The preservation of food- substances is a subject of no 
little importance, upon which a dozen papers might be 
written without fear of exhausting it ; I can therefore only 
select a point or two here and there, for discussion to-night. 
Preserved fruits and vegetables are greatly sophisticated, a 
fact the more to be regretted, because it is evident the 
guilty parties must be the original manufacturers — not 
the retail tradesmen. The observations concerning 
green pickles may be wholly applied to green pre* 
serves. Various colouring matters are employed in 
preparing the other varieties, but these are seldom 
of a deleterious nature, as body colours are quite 
inadmissible. Gamboge, however, is a favourite addition 
for inferior marmalades; it requires to be carefully 
distinguished from turmeric, which it somewhat resembles; 
in testing for either colouring matter in 
alcohol should be used as the solvent. 
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Specimens of Tenons bottled fruits, of Messrs. Crosse 
and Bloekwell's manufacture are on the table ; they are 
prepared by a process as simple as it is efficient ; the 
carefully-picked fruit, with the addition of a small 
quantity of water, is introduced into wide-mouthed bottles, 
which are placed up to their necks in large cisterns, or 
writer -baths, heated to a temptrature of zoo", where they 
remain for about 14 hours ; they are then taken out and 
stowed away in cellars until required. Some kinds of 
vegetables, such as green peas, are treated in a similar 
manner, cylindrical tin cases being substituted for bottles. 
I learn from an inspection of the works of the firm in question 
that no less than 9170 tins of green peas were scaled at 
their works in i860, while of the fruits 51,000 dozen 
bottles, and of preserves, or, as they are more popularly 
called, jams, nearly 250 tons were prepared within the 
same year. I merely mention these statistics to show that 
if I describe any process or practice of Messrs. Crosse and 
IS lack well, I quote from no mean authority. 

A point here occurs to me that is, I consider, too im- 
portant to omit. There are a great number of varieties of 
tropical and other fruits which are seldom seen in this 
country, owing to the very great difficulty of transporting 
them safely ; if, however, they were carefully suspended 
in metallic cases of peculiar construction, provided cither 
with small -tubes containing phosphorus or an alkaline 
solution of pyrogallic acid, or else with fragment* of char- 
coal soaked in chloroform, I am fully convinced that the 
form, colour, and flavour of the banana, mango, mangosteen, 
alligator pear, plantain, and many other luscious and 
delicious fruits, might be known in this country, almost 
as perfectly as in their own. 

Fruit and wine essences and syrups next claim our atten- 
tion : in this department, a variety of sophistications are 
apparent, as the result of careless manipulation, the use i 
of impure sugars and of a host of injurious colouring 
matters, or flavouring principles. Thus the liquid generally 
known as fusel-oil has a colour and flavour of a very dis- 
agreeable kind, and in many cases acta injuriously on the 
animal economy 8 but treated with various chemical re- 
agents, it at once becomes the source of several fruit ethers 
vr flowering essences. Treated with bichromate of potassa 
and sulphuric acid, it yields by distilling the mixture, a 
volatile fluid, the valerianate of ample, which is employed 
by confectioners as an essence of apples. The acetate of 
amyle, better known as essence of jargonelle pears, is tho 
result of the distillation of fusel-oil with acetate of potassa 
and sulphuric acid. Melon-essence (coceinate of ethyle) is 
also artificially prepared from ordinary, or wine ethers ; 
cocoa-nut-oil, the essence of quinces (ptlargonie ether) by 
distilling together oil of rue and nitric acid, and that of 
pine-apples (butyrate of ethyU) by saponifying butter and 
distilling the resulting soap with sulphuric acid and 
alcohol. Benzole, too, under the influence of concen- 
trated nitric acid, yields a very good imitation, in point of 
flavour, of essence of almonds, and, accordingly, is 
largely employed for tho purpose. All these artificial 
essences, and a great many others, would probably effect 
their intended object much better than the natural ones, 
if due care were exercised in their preparation, which, 
unfortunately, is not very often tho case ; we are, as yet, 
greatly in the dark upon the subject, which presents a 
wide field for future investigation. Many of the compound 
ethers, 1 believe to be injurious to health, even in small 
quantities ; fusel -oil, for instance, a very common im- 
purity in essences, wines, and spirits, seems to have a 
powerfully narcotic effect upon some people, producing 
headache, nausea, and a tendency to vomit ; while with 
others it is apparently harmless. 

Sugar shall be our next article of food,— a rather pro- 
minent one, if we consider the quantity annually consumed 



» Tho real pruiiertlc* of fuso! -oil, or " po<aio-*piriC in this 
are m yet but rory imporfoctly known. 



in the United Kingdom, which, in 1859, amounted to no 
less than 8,641,917 c wt. of tho raw variety, or about 31^ lbs. 
per head of the population ; and of refined sugar and 
sugar candy, 24*. 379 cwt., or, between 13 and 14 ounces 
per head. 

Raw, moist, or brown sugar, as imported, is much con- 
taminated with dust, fragments of cane, molasses, and 
some minute insects of the aeiri genus, — the acorn* eacthnri 
of llassall, to whom the honour of their first discovery is 
due. Retail grocers, however, add to their sugars, for 
purposes of adulteration, inferior kinds, fine sand, sawdust, 
salt, water, flour, potato, and other starches. The best 
way of examining a sample of brown sugar is, in my 
opinion, to determine, in the first place, the per-ccntago 
of moisture, by carefully drying, at a temperature not 
exceeding izo\ a known weight of the sugar; the loss sus- 
tained will give the water contained in tho same. The 
dried powder should then be placed upon a filter, and 
washed with cold distilled water until the washing nre 
no longer perceptibly sweet, when the albuminous matters, 
if present, may be precipitated by boiling the solution.* 

The insoluble matter, together with the filter, may now 
be dried and weighed, after which the starch granules, if 
any bo present, can be recognised under the microscope 
with great facility ; also acari and sporule* of fungi, when 
they occur. Crystallised sugar is much more wholesome, 
and also economical variety, especially that made by the 
centrifugal process, as it is nearly always tolerably free 
from imported impurities. It is, however, constantly 
adulterated with the inferior kiiidn, so that purchasers 
should be particular in their selection. Loaf sugar may 
contain a few of the ordinary impurities, if not carefully 
and thoroughly retined ; also traces of pipe-clay, albumen, 
&c. Broken lump sugar has been adulterated with frag- 
ments of white marble, but this is, of course, quite excep- 
tional. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the sale of the impure 
brown sugars of commerce should be permitted at all, as the 
amount of injury their use inflicts upon the public health 
can be by no means slight. I hold, therefore, that remedial 
measures are urgently needed here. The common practice 
of selecting the very coarsest and darkest coloured sugars 
(popularly known as foots) for the preparation of cakes, pud- 
dings, kc, is one which I cannot to strongly reprehend ; if 
it be required to "make a cake look nch "— the usual 
pretext — why not employ a pure white sugar for the purpose 
of sweetening, and supply the place of the deficient dirt 
and colouring matter by a little wholesome burnt sugar, 
which will answer a great deal better. As to the tlnance 
part of the question— a delicate point with housekeepers 
—it will always be found cheaper to employ a fine white, 
or at least a light-coloured sugar, than to use a dark 
brown variety of a lower price. 

The uses of sugar as a preservative agent are well 
known, and in the department of confectionary proper it 
holds the first place. Unluckily we insist upon having 
our bon-bons and conserves made, not only to please the 
palate, but also to attract the eye ; thus has been called 
into existence the most universal and pernicious system of 
adulteration with which we are acquainted. It is easy to 
understand that in this department very large profits are 
to be made, if, as a rule, as much China clay, plaster of 
Paris, and flour, as possible are added to the various 
saccharine abominations manufactured, which are then 
ornamented with a variety of poisonous colours, and 
flavoured with some crude essence, to conceal more 
effectually their intrinsic inferiority. We will take the 
simple diluent adulterants first ; the readiest methods of 
testing for these have already been given when speaking 
of the adulterations of bread, and therefore need not be 
repeated here. In all cases the suspected bon-bon, sugar- 
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plum, or other article should be immersed for some time 
in distilled water, when the insoluble matter is then pre- 
sented in a convenient form for examination. In some 
instances it may be found desirable to burn away all 
the organic matters, thus leaving the ash alono for 
analysis. Next, proceeding to the colouring ingredients, 
it should be carefully noted whether these arc soluble or 
not in the water, alcohol, or ether ; if only one tint is ap- 
parent the entire substance of the article may be taken for 
experiment, if several they must be carefully separated by 
means of a small sharp knife. I have condensed in a Tabic 
some general information relating to the chief colour- 
ing matters used for purposes of (what might be 
called) ornamental adulteration, amounting to up- 
wards of sixty in number, of which twelve or thirteen 
are active and powerful poisons— a like number 
are harmless, except in special cases of disease or 
morbid debility — while the remainder arc either more 
or less injurious to health, or we know too little about 
their effects upon the animal economy to venture a 
decided opinion either way. I beg here to record that 
my friend Dr. Benjamin W. Richardson bas kindly 
brought his large experience to my assistance in this 
section of the subject, and that to him my best thanks are 
due, and are most gratefully proffered. Some pure con- 
fectionary of Messrs. Hill and Jones's manufacture is on 
the table before you. 

It would absorb too much of our time to-night 
to narrate at length the method of testing for each 
colour, so — with some reluctance — I dismiss those 
points in a very few words. If a colour be soluble in 
water, it is far less likely to be an injurious mineral pig- 
ment than if it remain undissolved ; it should be remem- 
bered, too, that alkalies will deepen into purples most of 
the animal and vegetable Ted colours, while acids will 
heighten them, and increase their brilliancy. Indigo may 
be recognised by mixing it with plaster of Paris, drying 
the cake thus formed, and cautiously heating the same in 
a glass tube until the indigo (if present) sublimes in 
minute crystals. Blue litmus is changed to red by addi- 
tion of an acid, ammonia or any alkali restoring the original 
tint ; by this latter addition the colour of Prussian blue 
is destroyed. The greens derived from copper or arsenic 
are readily detected by the various well-known tests for 
these metals, while the red and yellow lead colours are 
quickly identified by their deportment with sulphide of 
ammonium, which turns them black. Specimens of 
coloured confectionary are so familiar to the eye of almost 
every person, that I have considered it unnecessary to 
exhibit many to-night— shop- windows furnish examples 
without number daily. 

Reverting for a time to the Animal Kingdom, we have 
there still four articles which claim our attention, viz., 
milk, butter, cheese, and lard. The two first are rarely to 
be met with pure in this metropolis, for the simple reason 
that they arc very easily adulterated. 

Water is the usual adulterant of milk, as the dairyman 
who has only 40 gallons of pure milk at his disposal, 
while he requires 50 or 60, finds the " cow with the iron 
tail " ever ready to aid him in making up the deficiency. 
I have myself found the quantity of extraneous water in 
London milk to vary from about 8 to 61 per cent., while 
out of 100 promiscuous samples, from all parts of this city, 
I believe the number, more or less adulterated, in one way 
or another, would be about 74. Large additions of water 
not only impart a bluish tint to milk, but also decrease its 
specific gravity ; some yellow colouring matter is therefore 
ndded, generally annatto, turmeric, or gamboge 5 and the 
liquid may be thickened with various starches, mucilage, 
or, rarely, with the brains of some animal. This latter is 
best detected by the microscope. Starch is shown to be 
present if the milk, after separating the curd, give a blue 
colour with tincture of iodine. Improper feeding and 
housing of the cows, too, are fruitful sources of bad milk, 



which, when derived from diseased animals, certainly is 
injurious. Caution must always be exercised in deter- 
mining the density of milk, as cream will diminish this 
very powerfully. The lactoseope of M. Donne is useful 
in determining the richness of milk ; but a simpler, ana 
perhaps a better instrument, was described some tinm 
since in the Dublin Medical Pre**, consisting of a thin, 
hollow wedge of glass, graduated on one side, into whici 
milk can be introduced, and its opacity discovered by 
ascertaining at what thickness of the wedge the gradua- 
tions can no longer be seen through. The instrument has 
also been described in the Chemical News. 

(To bo 



MANCHESTER 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Quarterly Meeting, January 22, 1861. 
Dr. J. P. Jocle, Prctident, in the Chair. 
The following gentlemen were duly elected as honorary 
members : — Wilhelm Haidinger, Director-General of the 
I. R. Geological Institute, Vienna, and Professor Jamn 
Joseph Sylvester, M.A., F.R.S. 

As corresponding members : — Professor George Buck- 
land, of University College, Toronto, and Professor Joseph 
Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institute. 

As ordinary members : — William Henry Fisher, Rev. 
Thomas Buckley, M.A., Simon Pincoffe, Rev. G. II. 
Greville Anson, M.A., Professor R. B. Clifton, B.A., 
John Shae Pcrring, William Radford, Thomas Alcock, 
M.D., Charles O'Neill, George Parr, jun., John Curti.% 
James Bottomley, and Francis Preston. 

The new rules were submitted by the Council. 

It was moved by Mr. Biknbt, seconded by Mr. Maclvue, 
and resolved : — 

" That the rules proposed by the Council be adopted in 
place of those hitherto in force." 



MICROSCOPICAL SECTION. 
January 21, 1861. 

Letters were read by the Secretary from Professor 
Huxley and from Mr. W. K. Parker, respecting Sounding;. 

Mr. Hrys, of Hazel Grove, read a paper •* On the 
Kaloteope," his newly-invented instrument for the use of 
coloured light in the examination of objects under the 
microscope. This the author effects by two sets, of four 
discs each, of differently-coloured glass, two and a-half 
inches in diameter, mounted on a stand twelve inches 
high, one set of which is placed between the light and the 
bull's-eye condenser, and the other between the light and 
the mirror, underneath the stage, each disc having an 
independent motion, so that the light can be transmitted 
through one or more of both sets at the same time, when 
the object appears of the colours refracted and reflected 
through the discs. One of the important uses of the 
instrument is the protection of the eye from injury occa- 
sioned by the use of common artificial light. Many 
objects which do not polarise, by the kaloscopc are made 
to disclose the beauties of polarised light ; for instance, 
the anthers of the mallow, with their pollen, when viewed 
by means of red light below the stage, and, at the same 
time, green light (the complementary colour) through the 
condenser, appear of a beautiful green colour on a red or 
crimson ground. The author observes that some object*, 
viewed by means of the kaloscopc, appear in such relief 
that they might be supposed to be seen through a stereo- 
scope; these arc anthers, jointed hairs, oil-glands, and 
vegetable sections in general. The calyx of the moss-roBC 
is alluded to, under ordinary illumination, as a mere 
of fibres with dark beads ; but by this 
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method it is transformed into a stereoscopic branch, with 
glittering glands at its extremities. Sections of wood, 
spines of ecchini, ace, will he found as beautiful as with 
the polariscope ; but, by another arrangement, details are 
brought out not observable with the latter instrument. A 
black surface being placed below the stage, coloured light 
is thrown very obliquely from the mirror, and the comple- 
mentary colour through the condenser ; hairs on the edges 
of leaves, petals, and filaments of stamens, Ice, then 
appear, illuminated by the light of the condenser, of one 
col our, and fringed with the opposite colour on an intensely 
block, ground. The author gives a list of the botanical 
names of objects advantageously illuminated by this 
method. A single coloured disc may be also used to 
advantage with white light from the bull's-eye lens, 
lietails of structure are observable by means of this 
instrument, which, the author observed, arc inconspicuous 
without its aid, and thinks that its efficacy in connection 
with such a variety of purposes cannot fail to render it of 
value to the scientific observer. 

The reading of the paper gave much satisfaction to the 
members of the Section, and it wan resolved to communi- 
cate the same to the Society, with a recommendation that 
it should be printed in eitento in its "Memoirs." 

The Secretary read a paper " On Preparing Object* 
found in Sounding," and described Mr. Dale's process for 
disposing of the tallow by means of highly-rectified 
benzole, which is most effectual. The benzole,— called 
benzine by French chemists, — being recovered, to be used 
again as fast as required for a dozen filters, each with its 
specimen in process at the same time, with only trifling 
loss from evaporation. 

This paper, and one by Mr. Dancer, on the same subject, 
were ordered to be printed by the Section, for circulation 
amongst its members. 

Mr. Brothers presented to the Section a very old 
microscope, date unknown. He also exhibited the 
actinophris Eichornii, melkerta, sea- weed with lipraria, &c. 

Mr. Hardman, of Davyhulme, presented three mounted 
specimens of the wtreworm, and a number of dissecting- 
needles for the use of the members. He also exhibited a 
mounted fly, one of the Panorpido', which, he states, feeds 
upon leaf-rolling caterpillars. The proboscis and feet of 
the insect are peculiarly adapted for dragging its victims 
from their concealment and holding them whilst extracting 
their juices, the feet being provided with combs similar to 
those of the spider. 

Mr. R. D. Darbtshire presented a quantity of mud, 
&c, from the washings of shells from the raised sea- 
bottoms at Udde valla, in Sweden. 

Mr. Daxcrr exhibited a new three-inch object-glass, 
with a large and flat field of view ; also specimens of gold 
quartz from Wales, large curculia, and other objects. 

Mr. Whallby exhibited some specimens of injections 
obtained from Germany, which wero considered the best 
yet exhibited. 

Mr. Latham exhibited various specimens of sand and 
mud from the East Indies, portions of which were distri- 
buted amongst the mem ben. 



ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 

Monday, January 21, 1861. 

The Ret. Frofetsor Galbraitit, F.S.C.D., in the Chair, 

Ma. David Moore, Curator of the Dublin Botanical 
Gardens, read an Account of a Botanical and Horticultural 
Tour made by him through portions of Germany, Holland, 
and Belgium, in the autumn of i860. 

The Rev. Professor Hacghtox brought under the notice 
of the meeting a Catalogue of a Geological and Geogra- 

fhical Collection of Minerals from Greenland, from Cape 
arewell to Baffin's Bay, written by Sir Charles Giesecke, 



formerly Professor of Mineralogy to the Royal Dublin 
Society. The value of this topographical catalogue can 
hardly be over-estimated. It contains a detailed account 
of 356 minerals from 219 localities. Mr. Haughton said 
that he had been unable to find a map of Greenland con- 
taining the names mentioned in this valuable catalogue, 
which were all in the Esquimaux language, but he hoped 
to be able to determine the localities through the kindness 
of Sir Leopold McClintock, and to publish a detailed map 
with the catalogue of Giesecke. The minerals of Green- 
land, he said, were unique, and a detailed list of them, 
with a map, compiled by so competent an authority as Sir 
Charles Giesecke, would form a most valuable addition to 
science. He (Mr. Haughton) regretted that the Royal 
Dublin Society had not performed this duty during the 
lifetime of their distinguished Professor of Mineralogy. 

The Rev. Professor Havohtox also read a paper on the 
Composition of a Leek -gum Feldspar from Greenland in 
the collection of the Society. It consisted of silica, 
alumina, sesquioxide of iron, lime, magnesia, soda, and 
potash, in the following quantities : — 

Silica 64-40 

Alumina 18*96 

Sesquioxide of iron . . .1-04 

Lime 0-45 

Magnesia 0-14 

Soda »'js 

Potash 13-07 

100-41 

This mineral had, therefore, the general formula, — 
M,0,. 3 SiO, + M 3. SiO,. 



Effect of Oxalate of Ammonia upon the Precipitation of 
Pruttian Blue. 
To the Editor of the Chemical News. 

Sir, — On repeating the experiment of Professor Ainan don 
on the influence of oxalate of ammonia in modifying the 
action of prussiate of potash on a salt of peroxide of iron, 
by which the precipitation of Prussian blue is prevented, 
I found that not only was this the case, but also that if 
the Prussian blue were first precipitated, the addition of 
oxalate of ammonia caused it to re-dissolve. 1 therefore 
prepared a quantity of Prussian blue, which was well 
washed by decantation, and afterwards on a filter. A 
saturated solution of oxalate of ammonia dissolved a con- 
siderable quantity of it by the aid of heat, and yielded a 
clear greenish-blue solution. On being evaporated and 
set aside, numerous crystals of oxalate of ammonia were 
formed, but at the same time, at the edges of the solution, 
were minute dark blue crystals, of which a larger quantity 
was obtained by evaporating the mother liquor. They 
were quite soluble in water, and the addition of a drop of 
acid caused a copious precipitate of Prussian blue. The 
quantity I obtained altogether, however, was not large 
enough to enable me to experiment further upon it, but I 
am preparing the solution on a lorger scale for that 
purpose. — I am, &c. A. Dujccan, Jun. 

Dalraaniock Print Work*. Bridgeton, GlasKow. 



Chemical Soticea from Foreign 

I. MINERAL CHEMISTRY. 

Crj-stsklllae Versa c*f Chlsrlde of Potassium. — 

Mr. J. M. Maisch (American Journal of Pharmacy, 
Vol. xxxii. p. 511) evaporated a perfectly neutral solution of 
chloride of potassium under the boiling point, and fov 
that' it crystallised in perfect cubes. As section 

itomie 
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these began to grow together he decanted the mother I 
Uquor and continued the evaporation at a tummer heat. 
He now obtained four-sided prisms. The liquid drained 
from these was set aside, and the salt was then found to 
crystallise in irregular pyramids, composed of numerous 
small crystals. This experiment was repeated several 1 
times with precisely the same results, and in no case did 
the author obtain the octohedions said to be deposited 
from alkaline solutions. Ho thinks, therefore that chloride 
of potassium must be regarded as dimorphous in two 



of the Chlorides of PotSMlnn 
and Ammonium. — A solution of chloride of ammonium, 
says the same author (Ibid. p. 513), when evaporated, 
yields feathery crystals which on close examination prove 
to be composed of small cubes. When the salt is sub- 
limed, a fibrous mass is obtained which ha* a crystalline 
structure, though perfect crystals cannot be separated. 
The author thinks that the fibres must be considered as 
four-sided prisms. The prismatic chloride of potassium 
behaves in a somewhat similar manner. "When heated, the 
prisms split chiefly lengthways, just as the fibrous crystals 
of chloride of ammonium do under the pestle. Both 
chlorides may, therefore, according to Mr. Maisch, be 
regarded as dimorphous, each crystallising in the regular 
and rectangular system, and isomorphous m both forms. 

Crystallised rh<i»|ibs(m and Arsevlatew. — 

M. Debray (Compte*- Rtndus, t. lii. p. 44) has continued 
the investigations, some account of which our readers 
will find in the Chkmical News, Vol. i. p. 203. In 
addition to the facts there mentioned, the author now 
mentions that water exerts a decomposing action on 
phosphates which tend to change them into more ba*ic 
compounds. Thus the phosphates of manganese 2M11O 
PO & 7IIO obtained at 70 C. when heated in water to 100 0 
splits up into a phosphate with 3 equivalents of manganese 
and into a soluble phosphate >InO 1'0 5 allO. Sometimes 
water removes phosphoric acid only from the salt. This 
happens with the phosphate of copper jCuO PO t 3IIO and 
the arseniatc of copper 3CUO As 0 5 3HO which at a 
sufficiently high temperature yield crystallised Libethenite 
4CuOPO.,IIO and Olivenite sCuOAsOjHO, the liquid 
in which they have crystallised becoming acid. Solutions 
of salts of copper assist these transformations. The 
phosphate of lime 2CaO PO s HO, the corresponding 
arseniatc of lime and phosphate of lead aPbO P0 4 HO arc 
not altered by M ater alone at any temperature ; but in the 
presence of chloride of the same base, and at a tempera- 
ture of 250° C. they are changed into chlorophosphatcs. 
In this way the author says he has obtained apatite and a 
corresponding arsenic and lead compound. Chloro- 
phosphates cannot be procured with the phosphates of 
manganese and magnesia. In the original memoir the 
author describes a large number of phosphates, a list of 
which will be found in the place we have indicated. 

II. ORGANIC CItEMISTnY. 

Hacchs*ris)« Matter In Add Fralts. — At first, 
says M. Buignet (Comptu-Rendm, t. li. p. 894), this is 
cane-sugar, C,,H n O„. As the fruit ripens it changes 
into the •' inverted " sugar, C,.H„0, r When quite ripe, 
some fruits (grapes, currants, and tigs) have nothing but 
the inverted sugar, while others < apricots, peaches, apples, 
pears, Sec.) contain a mixture of the two sugars, "in various 
proportions. It is difficult to separate the two sugars, but 
the process suggested by Peligot answers the best for 
isolating the cane-sugar. It consists in forming a ssccha- 
rule of lime, which is separated by boiling, and then 
decomposed by carbonic acid. The author could not find 
starch in the green fruits, and, therefore, does not regard 
viL a8 the source of the sugar. He found, however, a 
housiilj** principle, which formed a colourless compound 
"odine. It seems allied to tannin by many of its 



properties, and can be separated from the juice of a gTeei 
fruit by adding iodine until a precipitate it formed. This 
precipitate is collected and carefully washed, and then it 
can be shown that, under the influence of dilute acids, 
and at a proper temperature, sugar will be produced . fc. 
green bananas both starch and tannin are found, but m 
the fruit ripens the quantity of each diminishes, and when 
perfectly ripe not a trace of either is discoverable. The 
sugar found in their places is cane-sugar. A curious fact 
pointed out by the author is, that while cane-sugar is 

5 reduced in bananas which ripen on the trees, it is the 
lverted sugar which is formed when they 
having been detached from the trees. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



In publishing letters (him our Correspondent* we do not there!? 
adopt the views of the writers. Our intention to give both nidus of s 
ijiK-t ion will frequently oblige ns to publish opinions with which ire 



*.* AU Editorial Communication! are to he addraned^to Mr. Cboojld. 
and AthrrtttmerJi and Btuinat Ccrmmrtnieatiotu to tho Pc 
ORtFKlX, IJohs * Co., at ths 
London, K.C. 



Vol.11 of the Chemical News, containing a onploua Index, is now 
ready, price Its., by post. Its. So*., handsomely bound in cloth, amid 
lettered. The caaea far binding may be obtained at our Offco, pries 
t*. 6cf. Subscribers may bave then- copies bound for u. if scut : 
our Office, or, if accompanied by s cloth caae, for 6rf. A few copies of 
Vol. I. can *UI1 be had\ price io». 6J.. by post 1 is. set. Vol. lit com 
on January J, U61, and will be couplet* in 16 number*. 



Voiutnt 1. — Add pure hydrate of baryta to your mixture of l 
and nitric acid and nhake together ; all the freo nitric acid will unite 
with the baryta, forming a nitrate Insoluble In alcohol After 
standing, the clear liquid can be decanted from the Insoluble nitrate 
and hydrate of baryta. 

Notice was given of the scarcity of Kos- t and } as aleo of the 
increaso hi price of tho back numbers a* early as poeuible. The abov< 

numbers can atili be obtalnod bound up In Vol. 1. 

J. B. — We now isaoe Monthly Parts bound in a wrapper. Wo also 
stitch the weekly numbers before Issuing thorn. By those, means the 

difficulty ol tho two loose leaves is obviated. 

R. A\— Wc tbiuk that Froaenlos' Quantitative and Qualitative 
Analysis aro the best works ou the subject in this language. The 
former work was recently reviewed in our columns. 

A Toura Manv/oH urmo Ctouwf — Heat about 8 grains of the finely 
pulverised mineral with six times its weight of a mixture of pure 
uitre and carbonate of soda in equal proportions. Heat in a porcelain 
crucible till tho mas« is rod hot and in a slate of tranquil fusion. Wb™ 
cool di«»olve and dotcrmine the sulphuric acid in the solution by the 



to give 



W*. P.— We do not know at present, but will 
you an answer in a week or two. 

r. M. ff.-Rcceivcd. 

Bookt Kmirtd. — "On Food," by E. Lankestor, li D., F.R.8. 
London : It. Ilardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. " Report on the Presence of 
Bisulphide of Carbon in Gas," by v. Vorstnann, F.CA London. 
" rYooecdlng* of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 1800 * 
Philadelphia : Mcrrihew and Thompson, Lodge Street. "How to 
Work wUh the Microscope," by Lionel a" Beale, M.D., F.H.S. 
London : John Churchill. Now Burlington Street 



Ilccoivod with enclosures — C Kttla-A. Qovr—J. Y»*ng—W, Bxtl/r 
—II. M'Ltod—Koyal OotUpr of Ck<mi*ry—lt. Butler and Co —F A 
Abtl—C. Cufhrant—hici and Cu.—Pro/tuor llo/mann—H. Matlhrvt. 



THE ORIGINAL "DR. STEERS' OPODELDOC." 
26s. per doien, usual Discount — Showcardt, 
We reel it incumbent upon ui to warn the Trade against buying 
an article purporting to be the genuine, and which is sold at lower 
price. The original has " F. NEWBERY, No. 45, St Paul's 
Churchyard " on the Government Stamp. 

(Signed) 

FRANCIS NEWBERY and SONS. 
A.D. 1746. 
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On Numerical Helation* between Equivalent* 
by M. Caret 



In papers on this ■object, published in the January and 
May Numbers of this Journal for 1860,* I endeavoured 
to show that a large number of so-called elements could 
be arranged in seriated groups, the members in each 
series differing from each other by a common quantity, 
in most cases the number 44, or one approximating to it. 
I endeavoured to show that not only were these group* 
natural groups, bat that the chemical properties of tho 
members of each group corresponded in many oases with 
their position in it. These observations seemed to favour 
the view at present gradually gaining ground, that those 
bodies which we have as yet failed to decompose, we 
have not proved to be elementary. 

An interesting and elaborate paper, by Oustav 
Tachcrraak, published in the "Proceedings of the 
Academy of Science of Vienna," and extracted, in an 
abridged form, in Knopp's Centralblatt, July 4, i860, on 
the subject of the law of volumes of liqnid chemical 
compounds, affords a support to the views above ex- 
pressed, from a new source. The author therein shows 
that many of the substances usually classed as elements 
comport themselves in the physical properties exhibited 
by their combinations as compound bodies, and that it is \ 
possible from these physical properties to determine, 
hypothetically, the number of "physical " or absolute 
atoms which he supposes to be contained in a chemical 
atom of such body or pseudo-element. He endeavours 
to show that it is possible to calculate the specific gravity 
of a liquid from its atomic weight and the number of 
simple (chemical) atoms in its compound molecule, as 
data, but that the results lead to the immediate inference 
that each chemical atom contains, with few exceptions, 
several physical atoms. 

For particulars of his theory I must refer to the 
original paper, but some of his results are as follows: — 



If now wo arrange the first six of these substances in 
parallel series we shall find 
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1 American Journal of Scitntt ami Art*, vol. xxx. 
! Se» Cbcvicii. News, voL 1. p. 169. 
1 Thoic minibtn are lakca from tlx table of 
f OaHrnUtall. |*M are thoM subsequently UMd by tha author for 

1 "pbyskal atomic wrtghto" = J?. 
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Oxygen . 
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Thus, a common difference in each case amounting to 
16-17 corresponds with a difference of two of the physical 
atoms into which Tschcrmak divides the chemical atoms'. 

If now we put O = 20, CI — 2d, P = »p, the 
approximate difference between S and O, CI and F, &c. 
(16-17) = 2 a', the difference (48) between S and 
I Se = a' and the difference (44-45) between the terms 
' of the nitrogen scries = a. wo can express the wholo 
of three important series in terms of these six quantities, 
so that at one and the same time both the numerical 
value of the atomic weights and the number of 
Tschcrmak 8 physical atoms shall be correctly expressed. 

Symbols. At wakrht. Pbyrtcal 

A. Oxygen group : — 
Oxygen . . 03 
Sulphur. . Oja', 
Selenium . OjAjA" 
Tellurium . OjA'jA", 

B. Chlorine group :— 
Fluorine . fl-, 
Chlorine . fl 2 A', 
Bromino . 62 A '3 A 
Iodino . . fljA'jAj 

C. Nitrogen group : — 
Nitrogen . n, 
Phosphorus . n .A', 
Arsenic . . n'.A'jA 
Antimony . njA'tAj 

In which table the number of radicals by which the 
chemical atom of each body is expressed "corresponds 
with the number of Tachennnk's physical atoms, while 
their numerical value is equal to tho atomic weight of 
the body. 

Thus, tellurium o.a',A", would have two each of 
three radicals, in all six, agreeing with the number 
of physical atoms assigned to it, while their value 
* » 18 + 2 x 8 + a x 48 = 128, at. wt. of tellurium. 

These observations of Tschermak, taken in connection 
with the numerical relations which exist between atomic 
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The Action of Oxygen on Aniline — On Coal Gas. 



< Clll-MCAL SEWi, 
| Kb. If,, l*6t. 



weights, give rise to very interesting results, and if the 
conclusions which he arrives at from his experiments 
should be confirmed, they cannot fail to exercise a very 
important influence on the progress of chemical science. 

On the Action of Oxygen on Aniline, by 
Profettor C. F. ScndNBEIN, of Bath. 

Aniline, for so many reasons one of the most remark, 
able organic compounds, possesses a special interest, on 
account of the peculiar relation in which it stands to the 
three modifications of oxygen. 

Action «f Hcantttve- Oxys*m. — A piece of white 
filtering-paper, moistened with colourless aniline, when 
introduced into strongly ozonised air, is coloured first 
brownish-red, then brown-red, rapidly passing into deep 
brown ; and I may hero remark that this rapid and 
powerful browning of the anilino is one of the most 
delicate reactions of ozone, and fully equals, in this 
respect, pyrogallic acid and htcmatoxylinc. The result 
of this oxidising action of B on anilino is a solid, deep 
brown substance, which is scarcely soluble in water, but 
is readily taken up by aniline itself, as well as by alcohol 
and ether, whereby the fluids are coloured deep brown. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that aniline through 
which a stream of ozonised air is passed becomes rapidly 
coloured brown, in consequence of the production of the 
before-mentioned resinous body. It is, however, very 
probable that during the action of the ozone upon the 
anilino many other products of oxidation result which 
destrvo investigation. For the information of anyone 
who may toko this subject up, I may observe, that the 
brown, resinous body is destroyed by the prolonged 
action of 0, inasmuch as a piece of paper, moistened 
with aniline, if left long enough in an atmosphere 
powerfully ozonised, will bo eventually bleached again, 
and then contains a substance which powerfully reddens 
litmus-paper, and which is probably oxalic acid. 

Combined 0 acts upon aniline like free G 5 for we find 
that this substance is rcsinified at ordinary temperatures 
by all the ozonides, just as it becomes brown by the 
action of free- 0, the ozonides, of course, losing their 0 
at the same time. This may be conveniently illustrated 
by placing in watch-glasses small quantities of the 
oxides of gold and silver, the binoxides of lead, manga- 
nese, &c, and pouring over them a few drops of aniline, 
which immediately becomes brown. If a solution of 
permanganic acid or permanganate of potash be shaken 
up with aniline, it gives immediately a oeep brown preci- 
pitate, consisting of oxide of manganese and the brown 
resin, which latter may be extracted by alcohol. 

N0 4 — according to my view, NO, + *0 — is remarkable 
among the ozonides for the energy with which it acts 
upon aniline, and may be compared in this particular 
with ozone itself. If so small a quantity of NO t vapour 
as to be scarcely perceptible either to tho sight or smell 
is introduced into a bottle, a piece of paper moistened 
with aniline will be coloured precisely as if ozone itself 
were present: and if a quantity sufficient to slightly 
colour the vessel be present, the paper becomes immedi- 
ately deep brown, with the production of white vapours, 
which surround the paper. 

It Is well known that 0 is able to combine as such 
with Guaiacum resin, and to form an organic ozonide, 
which is coloured deep blue, and is soluble in alcohol. 
Aniline greedily abstract* 0 from this as from the 
inorganic ozonides, so that tincture of Guaiacum, of the 
deepest bine, becomes instantly yellowish-brown when 
mixed with aniline. 



Ar«n of Positive Oxygwa. — While, as I have 
shown, both free and combined 0 powerfully oxidises 
aniline, all the compounds containing 0 arequite inactive. 
Thus, for instance, HO + 0 may remain for days in 
contact with anilino without either the one becoming 
decomposed or the other resinined. Neither have 
KO + 10, N,O s + ©, or BaO + © any action upon aniline, 
inasmuch as they leave it quite uncoloured. The so-called 
ozonised oil of turpentine contains its disposable oxygen 
in tho 0 state, and is, therefore, an organic antozonidc. 
As is the case with HO + 0, &c., so is this turpentine oil 
chemically inactive towards aniline, however much it may 
be laden with 0. Tho two fluids, when mixed, remain 
quite colourless, and no 0 is taken up by the aniline. 
These facts seem to mc to prove beyond doubt, that 
positive oxygen behaves towards anilino precisely as it 
docs towards pyrogallic acid, — that is, 0 produces no 
oxidising effect upon this substance, otherwise so greedy 
of oxygen. 

Act •€ BTeatrsI Oxygv*. — Neutral oxygen acts 
upon aniline apparently as such, as it is well known 
that aniline in contact with pure, or atmospheric oxygen 
becomes coloured and resinined, which is, without doubt, 
anoxtdising'action. I find, however, that, e<ei< rit p<tribu*, 
this change occurs more rapidly under the influence of 
light than in darkness. 50 grammes of colourless 
aniline, shaken up in a pint bottle with atmospheric 
oxygen, appeared to be coloured a deep brown, after 
standing for four days in diffused light, while aniline, 
under otherwise perfectly similar circumstances, but 
kept in the dark, appeared to be very little changed. 

According to my observations, the resiuiheation of 
aniline and the charging of oil of turpentine with 0, 
takes place in the presence of light very much faster than 
in the dark ; in fact, illuminated oxygen generally acts 
as 0, and produces oxidations which, in darkness, either 
do not take place at all, or, at most, very slowly. I am, 
therefore, inclined to assume that oxygen, as such, has 
no oxidising influence upon aniline. 

From these investigations, it is clear that facta are 
rapidly accumulating which tend to show that the 
chemical relation of oxygen to other bodies is intimately 
connected with its allotropic state ; and I have no doubt 
that the number of these facts will daily increase. Wo 
must, therefore, be prepared to modify, or entirely 
relinquish, our previous conceptions of " chemical 
affinity." I often feel that it is impossible! to obtain a 
clear notion of, for example, the words, " The affinity of 
oxygen for phosphorus," &e., if we wish to express any- 
thing more than the mere fact I must confess that the 
prime cause of chemical combination is still to me a deep 
mystery. — Journal fur Prakt. Chemie,b&. lxxxi. p. 5. 



TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY. 

On Coal Gat, by the Xev. W. K. BOWDITCH. 
(Continued from pttgt 84.) 

Coal-gas, quite free from sulphide of hydrogen, when 
passed through hot lime, blackens lead-paper, showing 
that masked and hitherto irremovable compounds have 
been so altered as to be easily rcmovcable. The lime 
does not take up sulphide or hydrogen, but becomes 
gradually, yet very slowly, darkened by the deposition 
of tar and carbon from vapour of bisulphide of carbon. 
The rcactiou with previously dried slaked lime com- 
mences at 108° F., and continue* through the whole 
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range of temperature up to redness. At a red heat the 
sulphur of the bisulphuret of carbon and other sulphur 
compounds unites with the lime and forms sulphide of 
calcium. Practically very high temperatures are useless, 
as the hydrocarbons of gas liegin to be decomposed 
about the melting-point of lead, and to deposit their 
carbon upon the not lime. Fortunately injurious tem- 
peratures are not required. I hare frequently freed gas 
from every traoe of sulphur, so that upon combustion no 
sulphurous acid was generated, by employing lime so 
heated as not to deposit any carbon, and removing the 
sulphuretted hydrogen evolved in the hot tube by ordi- 
nary hydrate of lime. 

The same gas passed through hot clay gradually 
darkens the clay by forming sulphide of iron, and, when 
the blackness has reached the end of the tube contain- 
ing tho day, lead-puper is blackened by the passing gas. 
The day treated with an acid evolves sulphide of hydro- 
gen. Carbonic acid is evolved in both cases. It is thus 
proved that bisulphide of carbon, in tho presence of 
hydrogen passing over hot hydrate of lime, is decom- 
posed, and that its sulphur becomes united to hydrogen. 
Coal-gas always contains a considerable quantity of 
hydrogen, so that, if it contain vapour of bisulphide of 
carbon, the process I have the honour to describe will 
effect its removal. The same process will break up the 
impure naphtkalin compound and convert its sulphur into 
sulphide of hydrogen ; and tho employment of clay in 
the ordinary purifiers, before the gas passes through the 
hot ones, will so arrange the elements of certain other 
sulphur compounds as to enable tho manufacturer to 
remove their sulphur as sulphide of hydrogen. Sulpho- 
eyanideof ammonium is decomposed Sy the heated lime, 
and its sulphur is liberated as sulphide of hydrogen. 
The only requisite for complete success won that no 
injury should be done to the light-giving materials of 
gas while removing the impurities. I have passed the 
principal illuminating constituents of coal-gas through 
tho hot lime and clay, and find that they are not injured. 
The temperature which suffices for purification is not 
high enough for injury. The photometer shows that 
coal-gas is not injured. 

The quantity of tar in gas as supplied to consumers, 
and the evil of its presence as a source of sulphur, arc 
not considered as, I think, they deserve to bo. It is 
exceedingly rare to find gas free from tar, and I never 
yet met with tar which did not contain both nitrogen 
and sulphur. Part of this tar is combined with ammo- 
nia in some manner, and may bo obtained by passing 
gas through a bottle containing pebbles moistened with 
hydrochloric acid. Part is united to naphthalin, as I 
have already mentioned; part is united to benzole 
vapour, and part to other hydrocarbon vapours, such as 
paraffin, if two instances within my own knowledge be 
sufficient to justify a statement in reference to gas in 
general. In one instance I passed gas through a metal 
vessel filled with a number of wire-gauze diaphragms 
and kept below j»" F. borne cakes of solid paraffin 
were found floating upon the water which had been 
placed in the vessel before commencing the experiment, 
and a mixture of tarry oils which had deposited the 
paraffin. In another instance, an old gas-holder was 
about to bo replaced by a new one, and on the water of 
the tank in which the old gas-holder had worked, there 
was found upwards of a thousand gallons of a dark- 
coloured fluid. All but two carboys were sold to a tar 
distiller. These two carboys were left exposed to the 
air without corks for some time, and when the mannger 
of the gas-works went to get me some of the fluid Tor 



examination, he found that the whole contents had 
evaporated. I had previously, however, obtained about 
halt an-ouncc of the mixture. It contained paraffin, 
naphthalin, and the oils which accompany paraffin. 
Nearly a fifth of its weight of solid pitch was obtained 
by distilling off the hydrocarbons. A quantity of sul- 
phide of hydrogen and ammonia were evolved during 
the distillation, and some of the most stinking com- 
pounds I ever met with produced from coal. From 
these two instances it is clear that some, or perhaps all, 
of the volatile hydrocarbons in gas possess the power of 
upholding tar with them in their vapours ; and it is 
proved that this tar is no inconsiderable source of the 
sulphurous acid produced by the combustion of gas as 
at present purified. I have obtained tar containing 
sulphur from every specimen of commercial benzole I 
have examined ; and as this will evaporate at common 
temperatures without leaving a residue, we are justified 
in the presumption that tar thus united to benzole exist* 
in gas. 

The best method of showing the tar in gas is to pass 

it through or over well-purified coal-oil, and subse- 
quently through a good condensing arrangement. I 
have known colourless coal-oil become of a dark maho- 
gany colour, and have separated sulphuretted hydrogen, 
ammonia, and solid pitch by distillation. 
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A Course of Ttn Lectures on Inorganic Chemistry, by Dr. 
EnwARn Franki.axd, F.Ii.S., Lecturer on Chemistry at 
fit. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Lectu hb I. 

Chemical Affinity— Mode of it* Action— Distinction from 
Other Pavers of Matter. 

I cannot commence the present course of lectures without 
a word of apology to a considerable proportion of my 
hearers on account of the very elementary character 
which I shall find it necessary to give to the first 
lectures of the course. It seems to me that one of the 
objects of such a course as this is to afford to beginners in 
chemistry an opportunity of making themselves acquainted 
with the fundamental and elementary principles of that 
science, so that they may be able, without difficulty and 
with pleasure to themselves, to listen to the discourses 
upon the higher phenomena and recent discoveries of 
science which peculiarly characterise this Institution. 
I trust, therefore, I may claim the kind indulgence of a 
considerable proportion of my more instructed audience, 
whilst, in the firBt few lectures, I treat of those very 
elementary matters with which some of you are quite as 
familiar as myself. 

The material object* by which we sre surrounded are 
constantly undergoing changes of a more or less striking 
character. Thus, water assumes, when it is exposed to 
| the cold of winter, the condition of ice, and, v hen sub- 
mitted to a higher temperature, 1 ccuiut* converted into 
steam. Frequently the blue sky. becomes suddenly 
darkened by masses of cloud, from which issue thunder 
and lightning. The farmer and the gardener cast into the 
earth seeds, which spring up and gradually dcvelope 
themselves into the stems, branches, and leaves of plants. 
In the autumn these leaves fall to the ground, and there they 
undergo decay and gradually disappear altogether ; whilst 
the iron nails by which some of those plants were trained to 
the wall have become covered with a red material which 
we all know as the met of iron. Now, all these change* 
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are produced upon matter by certain agencies which we 
term force*. Thus, the change in the condition of water 
is supposed to arise from the action of two antagonistic 
forces, namely, heat and cohesion. The phenomena of 
the thunder-cloud are due to electricity. The springing 
up of seeds into the leaves and branches of plants is due 
to an aggregation of forces, to which the very inappro- 
priate term of " the vital force" ho* been applied ; whilst 
the decay of the leaves after they have fallen to the ground 
by the attraction of gravity, and the rusting of the iron nails 
are due to the chemical force. This is the force we shall 
have to consider, it is closely associated with the other 
great powers of matter ; and it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish between the operations of the chemical force and 
those of the other powers. Both chemistry and physics 
— the latter being the science which treats of the remain- 
ing forces of matter, — deal with the changes which bodies 
undergo, with especial reference to the cautet of those 
changes, and, consequently, these two branches of science 
are very closely associated together. 

The phenomena of the chemical force are, however, of 
such a character that, with a little preliminary explana- 
tion, we shall be able to distinguish them from those of 
the other forces. 

In the first instance, it is absolutely necessary for the 
operation of the chemical force that wc should have two 
different kinds of matter. No two portions of the same 
matter are capable of causing the manifestation of this 
force. Iron brought into contact with iron manifests no 
chemical action. Sulphur brought into contact with 
sulphur likewise produces no chemical effect. But if we 
bring together iron and sulphur, these two bodies, under 
favourable circumstances, arc capable of exerting chemical 
force, or " affinity" as we term it. Now, let us examine 
some of the peculiarities of this force, and especially some 
of the marks by which it is distinguished from the other 
powers of matter. In the first place, with regard to the 
chemical force, allow me to refer you to these memoranda 
[pointing to a diagram], which may be regarded as the 
heads of my lecture. In the first place, the chemical 
force always changes the properties of the bodies sub- 
mitted to its influence. We have always a change of a 
more or less striking nature,— a permanent change, so to 
speak, impressed upon matter upon which this force acts. 
For instance, we have here the bright metal, iron, and 
here we have enclosed in this jar the element oxygen, one 
of the constituents of our atmosphere. These two sub- 
stances are capable of uniting chcmicnlly, but in doing so 
they undergo such a complete change that it would be 
impossible for any one, without knowing the fact, to 
recognise either the oneor the other in the compound— rust, 
or oxide of iron,— which is formed of these two elements. 
In the same way this bright liquid metal, mercury, unites 
with oxygen, and produces this beautiful solid red binoxide 
of mercury, which is as unlike the substances of which it 
is composed as possible, the one being liquid, and the 
other an invisible gas. 

This change of properties never takes place when any 
force other than the chemical force is exerted upon 
matter. If, for instance, I expose a piece of this platinum 
wire to the influence of heat, I get a phenomenon 
which is termed incandescence ; the platinum wire becomes 
heated to redness, and may be maintained at this tempera- 
ture for any length of time. At a higher temperature I 
could fuse it and run it into a single globule, or mass, 
but when cooled it possesses its original properties, 
quite unchanged. It possesses the same metallic proper- 
ties 1 ; and, even if wc were to fuse it to a globular mass, 
we might draw it again into wire of the same character as 
this. Here is another metal, not quite so brilliant on 
the surface, perhaps, as the platinum wire, and I will 
expose this to the same influence. You see this wire 
perfectly different phenomena from those we 
in the platinum wire. We have brilliant com- 



bustion, and we have the wire converted into a friable 
material here, which it is almost impossible to collect, — 
into a substance which is termed magnesia; we have 
converted, in fact, our bright, silver-like metal into 
magnesia. In the latter case we have had an exercise of 
the chemical force, which changes the properties; in 
the former, only heat was exerted, which left the 
with its original properties unimpaired. Now, no 
mechanical mixture of two portions of matter can produce 
a body possessing properties completely different from the 
two substances so mixed. I have here, for instance, a 
mixture of sulphur and iron in a state of fine division. 
The mixture is very intimate indeed, although, when 
examined closely, we may certainly perceive the particles 
of the two different substances ; but unless wc closely 
examine the mixture we do not readily detect the separate 
constituents of which it is composed. This mixture, 
however, possesses properties intermediate between these 
two substances ; or, rather, I should say, it possesses th. 
properties of both constituents. We have still in this 
mixture sulphur, as such, and iron, as such; and we could 
manifest their properties by a little patience, and, by a 
magnifying glass, we could take out the particles of iron 
from the particles of sulphur with which they are mixed. 
We can do this, however, much more effectually by means 
of a magnet, — for instance, by means of this powerful 
magnet, which will, I hope, enable us to separate these 
two elements from each other. [The Lecturer then spread 
a portion of the mixture upon paper, and 'placed it over 
the poles of a powerful electro-magnet.] 

We are now about to submit the mixture to the action 
of magnetism ; and you bcc how the little particles of iron 
rush away from the sulphur, and gather over the poles of 
the magnet. We can thus separate the iron better than 
by other means. Now, such a separation as this, either 
by taking up the particles under the microscope, or by 
submitting the mixture to the action of the magnet, cannot 
be effected upon a true chemical compound. Here I have 
a compound of these same elements, waited in the same 
proportion in which they were there mixed. Here they 
are chemically combined— there mechanically mixed. 
Now, we will see what the difference will be in the deport- 
ment of these two substances over the poles of the 
magnet. You see we have not the slightest tendency to 
separation or accumulation over the poles of the magnet. 
These two substances are so completely mingled that this 
magnetic attraction is utterly unable to separate them 
from each other. Further, we can very readily a 
the difference in properties, with regard to the 
between the mixture and the chemical compou 
we have two equal weights in these two scale-pans, the 
one on this hand [pointing to the right], consisting of the 
mixture, the weight in the other pan consisting of the 
chemical combination of the sulphur and the iron. Let 
us try now whether these bodies — you will recollect that 
in both scale-pans wc have exactly the same weight of 
iron, and also the same weight of sulphur in both cases — 
let us now try whether there is any difference with regard 
to the magnetic attraction which this large piece of appa- 
ratus is capable of exerting upon these two portions of 
matter. [The Lecturer then attached the scale-pan, con- 
taining the mechanical mixture of the sulphur and 
iron to the end of the lover.] You see at present, before 
the contact of the magnet with the battery is made, this 
scale pan exactly balances the long lever at the other side 
of the point of suspension. Now we will put upon the 
lever a weight, to ascertain the amount of attracting 
force. [The contact was then established, and the scale 
pan was attracted down to the magnet.] There is now 
an amount of attraction exerted sufficient to sustain tlu'a 
considerable weight upon the lever. I will now introduce 
our mechanical mixture of the same elements in exactly 
the same proportions as they exist in the chemical com- 
pound. (The pan containing the mechanical mixture was 
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then detached, and the one containing the chemical com- 
pound was suspended from the leTcr.] As we have 
equal weights hire, you sec this other portion of matter 
is capable of exactly balancing that rod. And now when 
the magnetic force is applied, you see we have no attraction 
here ; it has all disappeared, and it would be useless to 
suspend the weight on the other side of the point of sus- 
pension. So you see where chemical action has been 
exerted upon the two different bodies, the magnetic attrac- 
tion has undergone a change ; it is now attracted with a 
scarcely appreciable amount of force when the chemical 
union has taken place. 

This change of properties manifests itself also in a 
variety of other ways. Sometimes it is seen in a change 
of state of aggregation ; when for instance, one form of 
matter is converted into another form. Sometimes liquids 
are converted into solids when they arc brought 
under the influence of this particular force. Here I have 
two perfectly limpid liquids, which I dare say on mixture 
will assume very nearly, if not quite, a solid form. [The 
liquids were then poured together.] You sec the mass is 
gradually thickening. Now it has so far solidified, that I 
dare say we may invert the vessel without any part of the 
mixture falling out. [The vessel was inverted with the 
result anticipated.] Even under the influence of this 
peculiar force, gaseous matter itself, colourless, invisible 
gas, may be condensed into a solid form. Here are two 
colourless and invisible gases, which we may, in like 
manner, bring into contact ; and we know that between 
these two gases, there exists a certain amount of chemical 
affinity, which will enable them instantly to unite, and to 
produce a white solid body which will gradually subside 
into the lower of the two vessels, constituting a layer of 
solid matter very much resembling snow. The two gases 
are, in fact, hydrochloric acid and ammonia, and produce 
the well-known solid chloride of ammonium. 

This change of properties is also sometimes characterised 
by an alteration in the colour of bodies. Here, for 
instance, are two bodies, between which the chemical 
force is capable of acting. I pour them together, and you 
see we get, at first, a yellowish body, which afterwards 
changes into salmon colour, and will, I dare snv, ultimately 
change to scarlet. [The two colourless solutions were 
then poured into one vessel.] These two solutions were 
at first colourless, and you see we have a very striking 
colour produced. 

Change of temperature is also a very frequent— indeed, 
I may say, a constant — accompaniment of the action of the 
chemical force. There is no case of chemical action in 
which a change in the temperature of thr* particles does 
not appear. Generally the change is in the direction of 
elevation of temperature. I will endeavour to render 
this visible to you by a little apparatus here, which I 
shall, perhaps, have frequently to use in these lectures. 
I will, therefore, describe it now. It is the thermo- 
electric pile, which shows minute differences of tempera- 
ture in such a maimer as to make them visible to a 
number of persons at once. This is the instrument to which 
I refer — it consists of bars of antimony and bismuth ; and 
when heat is applied to the ends of these bats it causes I 
the needle of the galvanometer to deflect. If I breathe 1 
upon one end of this pile, or expose it to any sort of heat, 
I at once get a deflection of that needle ; and if you notice 
(hi direction in which the deflection of that needle takes | 
place, it will enable us to appreciate with the same instru- 
ment a difference of temperature in the opposite direc- 
tion, — I mean when we have cold produced. When we 
have got this needle again to zero, I will place in front of 
this pile a mass of ice ; and I think we shall find that the 
needle will tfun deviate from its original position in a 
direetion opposite to that which it took in the first case. 
As the difference in the temperature, however, here is, 
Perhaps, scarcely so great as in the former case, we shall, 
perhaps, not get so strong a manifestation, and it is, there- 



fore, important that the needle should be brought as nearly 
as possible to zero before we expose this end of the pile 
to the ice. [A piece of ice w as then applied to the end of 
the pile, but the deflection was not very marked.] I think 
wc shall get our result better if wc bring the ice nearer to 
the little bars of bismuth and antimony. [The ice was 
placed nearer.] You see, now, that is the opposite direc- 
tion to which the needle moved before. If a h< atcd sub- 
stance is placed at this end of the pile the needle then 
moves in one direction. When a cold substance is placed 
there the needle then moves in the other direction. 

Now, we will first try to get the effect of elevation of tem- 
perature by the action of this chemical force. Here I have 
two liquids which possess a very powerful affinity for each 
other— namely, concentrated sulphuric acid and water. 
I will mix them together, and I believe the vapour 
arising from the mixture, which is very considerably 
heated, is almost sufficient to show elevation of tempera- 
ture. But wc will not be satisfied with that. I will put 
the mixture in front of the pile, as I want the experiment 
for comparison with the subsequent one. Here, then, wc 
have a source of heat, for we have really obtained an 
elevation of temperature, and you see the needle obeys 
the impulse and travels round in this direction, indicating 
that the mass placed in front of the pile here has a 
temperature higher than that of the surronnding air. 
Now, there are some circumstances under which the 
opposite effect is apparently produced. It is, I believe, 
only apparently so ; but it appears to a very considerable 
extent in some cases. If I mix this powdered salt— the 
sulphate of soda — and hydrochloric acid, I have great 
chemical action exerted between these two substances ; 
in fact, the sulphate of soda becomes to a great extent 
broken up in its chemical constitution, new compounds 
are formed, and a very marked depression of temperature 
takes place in the mixture. The mixture has now become 
very much colder, — much colder, in fact, than ice, — and 
the deflection of the needle towards the cold side Mill be 
considerably more powerful than it was in the case of the 
block of ice. Let me try it. We will place our mixture, 
which we expect to be reduced in temperature, in the 
same position as that previously occupied by the other 
vessel, and let us see if we get any result. Wc must 
remember, however, here, that our mixture is placed 
as the block of ice was at first, — at a considerable 
distance from the extremity of the pile. It is just possible 
we may have to place it nearer. [The galvanometer 
indicated a reduction of temperature.] No ; I see there 
is no occasion for that ; the effect is visible even 
at this distance. The red end of the needle is travelling 
towards vou, indicating a depression of temperature 
in the mixture, and if wc were to remove this and 
bring it nearer to the bars of bismuth and antimony, 
that effect would be greatly intensified ; but it is visible 
enough now. In these cases, however, where a de- 
pression of temperature results, apparently, from the 
action of chemical affinitv, I do not believe it is so in 
reality. I believe, in this case even, wc have some 
elevation of temperature, and that in cverv case where, 
the chemical action tnsues we have heat evolved ; but by 
the peculiar chemical action which ensued in this case a 
certain quantity of matter is liquefied — a certain quantity 
of solid water, for instance, in this salt becomes liquefied ; 
the heat is rendered, as it is called, latent, causing a 
depression of temperature in the whole mass of matter ; 
I believe in all these exceptional cases heat is evolved, 
and it is only because, under some circumstances, there 
is a greater amount ot ndered latent than evolved 

that we have this apparent depression of temperature. 

A change in the taste and odour of -iilwtmcea 
result of the action of the chemical for 
wc may pass over. 

Change in the medicinal properties of bodf* 
very frequent occurrence when chemical 
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place. For instance, chlorine is an exceedingly poisonous 
and suffocating gas, so that two or three cubic inches of it 
taken into the lungs would produce almost instant death ; 
it is one of the most poisonous substances there is, when 
taken into the lungs in a concentrated form. 8odium 
is also a substance which would produce the most injurious 
effect if taken internally. But these two energetic sub- 
stances produce, by combination, common salt, one of the 
most innocuous bodies with which wc are acquainted. 
Arsenic, when in chemical combination with iron, forms 
an innocuous compound, which may bo administered to 
animals with impunity. Also the elements of our atmos- 
phere form, by chemical combination, a substance possess- 
ing the most corrosive qualities. 

Another peculiarity of chemical affinity ia its incapa- 
bility of acting at a distance. Most other forces are 
capable of exhibiting their effects and exerting their 
influence through considerable portions of space. Here 1 
have a little collodion balloon. If I just rub it with my 
hand I render it electrical,— that is t I excite a certain 
amount of electrical force. It will follow my hand when 
held at a short distance from it. Thus the electricity acta 
through space. You are warmed by standing in front of 
a fire, although the intermediate air may be below the 
freezing point. A magnet also can exert it* power through 
air or space filled up with glass, or through other solid 
substances ; but the chemical force is quite incapable of 
acting in this way. It cannot act through an appreciable 
space. Let us put this to as severe a test as, perhaps, we 
potsibly could do. I hare here a material which is 
capable of exerting a very powerful chemical action upon 
this liquid with which I have moistened the glass rod. I 
will now endeavour to bring the two substances — the 
liquid upon the glass rod and the powder upon the plate — 
as near as possible without touching. I have a drop upon 
the rod which might possibly fall upon the powder. 
[Shakes off the superfluous drop, and replaces the rod 
over the powder.] Now it is so near that the space 
between is hardly visible. I can hardly see it myself. It 
might remain in this position for days or years ; it is only 
by coming into contact that the force is capable of being 
exerted be 



stween them, and the energy of it is at once 
evident. [The Lecturer then allowed the 
moistened rod to touch the powder, which at once 
ignited] 

In addition to actual contact between bodies, which we 
saw to be necessary even in the case of very powerful 
affinities, there is also required a certain amount of 
mobility between the particles. This is another pecu- 
liarity of the chemical force,— in addition to contact it 
requires mobility of particles. As a necessary conse- 
quence of this, it follows that solid bodies cannot act 
upon each other chemically ; and although there may be 
a few upparent exceptions to this general law, yet they 
axe, I believe, most of them only apparmt, and if closely 
looked into, will be found not to be exceptions, but to 
obey this law. 

I have here two solid substances which possess a very 
powerful affinity for each other, but which do not act 
by being simply brought into contact,— not even by 
being reduced to a very impalpable powder aud then 
thoroughly mixed together : they may be mixed ever so 
intimately, but still they do not unite.' They are sulphur 
and iron. They do not unite now, and they would never 
unite • v . ■ 1 1 if kept together for any length of time ; but it 
is possible by causing fusion, or by liquefying one of the 
substances to induce chemical action. 1 nm now going to 
ahow you an experiment which is one of the apparent 
exceptions to this law. I have two solid bodies here, and 
I shall show you that they do act chemically upon each 
other. [The two substance* were contained in a mortar, 
and the lecturer exploded a portion of them by pressure 
with the pestle.] By means of the pressure which 1 
*pply to them I probably liquefy minute portions of the 



sulphur, and the two bodies then combine with very groat 
readiness. The two substances I have in the mortar are 
chlorate of potash and sulphur . and there can bo no 
doubt that where the pressure is applied, liquefaction 
of the sulphur takes place, and that the sulphur them 
acts upon the chlorate of potash, and the heat then caused 
is sufficient to liquefy the particle* around. 

In consequence of this necessity for mobility of pai- 
ticlcs. the liquid and the gaseous conditions of matter 
are the most favourable for the exertion of chemical 
affinity ; because there we have complete mobility of 
particles. The particles are free to move in any direction, 
and that intimate union which is so essential for the exer- 
tion of the chemical force can with readiness take place 
between them. It is not very essential that both forms 
of matter should be in the liquid or gaseous state ; it is 
very frequently quite sufficient that one should be in this 
state. For instance, I have here dilute hydrochloric acid 
which can act upon marble , the one ia solid, and the other 
liquid. You see if I drop some of this upon the marble, 
the marble is acted upon and carbonic aeid gas is evolved- 
Likewise a gas may act upon a solid. You see if I intro- 
duce into this jar of chlorine some powdered antimony, it 
immediately takes fire when it comes in contact with the 
gas, thus showing that one of the bodies may be in the 
gaseous condition, the other remaining solid. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary for me to remark, there- 
fore, that if a solid and a gas arc capable of uniting bv 
virtue of the mobility of the gas alone, two gaseous bodius 
which possess an affinity for each other can similarly be 
made to combine. Here we have two gases by which wc 
may exemplify tliis. [The gases were contained in 
separate jars, one of which the Lccturei proceeded to 
invert over the other, bringing the mouths of the jus 
together.] Wc will bring the gases in contact. You see 
they immediately combino energetically, producing a 
dense, reddish brown vapour, which is a compound of 
two substances, nitrogen and oxygen. It has very 
generally been supposed that the gaseous condition it 
inimical to chemical combination ; but wherever we 
have indubitable evidence of two substances having 
on affinity for each other, wo find their affinities are 
exerted in the gaseous state. It has been said of oxygen 
and hydrogen, that the distance between their part it lea, 
when they are in the gaseous state, is an obstacle to the 
exertion of their affinities for each other ; but if so, when 
we expand their particles still more, they ought then to 
exhibit a still less tendency to combine. But this ia not 
the ease. If we take, for instance, a mixture of these two 
gases, and plunge into it a heated substance, they will 
readily unite. I had intended to plunge into this mix- 
ture [exhibiting a soda-water bottle containing a mixture 
of hydrogen and oxygen] a heated bar of iron, but it is 
not ready. A flame will do, or this incandescent taper. 
The heat of this will expand the gases still more. [The 
incandescent film was introduced into the mouth or the 
bottle, and the gases united with a loud explosion.] 
Therefore it is not because the particles were in the 
gaseous state that they did not unite at first, before the 
heat was applied ; because here we separate the particles 
still farther, and they combine more readily. 

Now, whenever we have to combine two bodies only 
one of which po«ses*es the necessary mobility of particles, 
it is very necessary that the other one should be in the 
most minute state of division ; the finer the division, the 
more ready will the chemical action be. You all know 
,-arbon in its several different forms of diamond, of graphite, 
of coke, and of wood charcoal. Now, it is very difficult to 
burn a diamond in the air. If you remove the source of 
heat the combustion immediately ceases. In like manner 
the combustion of graphite is very difficult. Coke, 
although capable of burning, requires a powerful draught 
to keep up the heat. Charcoal will more readily ignite, 
and if we put several pieces together, it will continue to 
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burn until the whole of the particles are consumed ; bu» 
even that will not burn bo reidily aa tinder, which is 
another form of the carbon. This tinder, by which we 
used in former days to obtain our light*, before the inven- 
tion of lucifer matches, will ignite by the smallest spark, 
and continue to burn until all is consumed. You sec in 
the diamond have a veiy dense form of carbon ; in the 
graphite it is in a less dense form ; in coke the carbon in 
•till less dense ; in the charcoal the particles are still 
further apart ; and here, as tinder, we have it still more 
minute. But here is some charcoal which has been pre- 
pared in a peculiar manner, and which is capable of 
exhibiting its affinity for oxygen at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, without any application of lire nt all. If I shake it 
from this tube upon the paper it ignites upon coming in 
contact with the air, and continues its combustion after. 

Of the two conditions in which particles of matter arc 
mobile the liquid is undoubtedly best ; and as this condi- 
tion is more favourable, ono or both of the two substances 
between which we wont this chemical force to act must be 
usually converted into this condition. This is done in two 
distinct ways —by what chemists call the humid, or wet way, 
that is, by solution, and by the hot, or dry way, that is, by 
application of heat. I may give you a familiar example of 
the wet mode iu thecaseof the common effervescent powder, 
tartaric acid and carbonate of soda. They may be kept 
together for any length of time in a dry state without any 
change; but, when dissolved in water, the chemical 
action takes place. Here, again, we have an instance of 
liquefaction produced in the dry, or hot way. Hero is a 
powder which contains constituents possessing a powerful 
nffinity for each other, but which affinity cannot be exerted 
os long as the particles remain in the solid condition. We 
will apply heat to it, and as soon as the liquid condition 
has been induced upon the matter a violent deflagration 
—perhaps an explosion— will take place. The liquid con- 
dition is that generally employed for the production of the 
chemical action between those substances which do not 
combine in their natural form of aggregation. 

The fourth, and a far more distinguishing characteristic 
of this force, is thtit it is only exerted between fixed and 
invariable quantities of matter. We have it here stated 
m our diagram. We can cause heat to act upon any 
weight of matter, or upon any different forms of the same 
matter ; but in the chemical force, only certain fixed 
quantities take part in the reaction. In consequence of 
this, it follows that every chemical compound possesses a 
uniform and invariable composition ; that the same body 
always possesses the same elements, and that the same 
substances unite iu precisely the same proportions. Thus, 
if you examine water, — we will suppose, water tha*. has 
been condensed from the form of steam, water that has 
been formed by the melting of ice, water which falls in 
the form of rain, and, finally, water produced by the 
combustion of hydrogen with oxygen, you will find that 
all these different samples possess the same composition, 
— 1 of hydrogen, 8 of oxygen. If you take, too, common 
salt, taken either from the brine springs of Germany, the 
mines of Poland, or the salt beds of Cheshire, it always 
contains about 23 paits of sodium and 35I of chlorine in 
one hundred parts of common salt. This fact constitutes 
the first great law of chemical combination which is 
expressed here [pointing to the diagram], that the compo- 
sition and properties of bodies arc fixed and invariable. 

The second law is also important. The relative quan- 
tities in which bodies unite may be expressed by pro- 
portional numbers. Those numbers which have been 
ascertained for nearly all the elementary bodies — for 
all the simple forms of matter out of which material 
nature it constituted so far as it has been investigated, — 
are all recorded upon these three tables [referring to the 
diagrams containing a list of the chemical elements] 
opposite to the names of the elements themselves ; and 
we shall probably have these tables suspended here during 



the whole course, so that I need only refer to the atomic 
weight — the combining proportion — of one or two of the 
elements in parsing. These numbers mean that carbon, 
for instance, when it unites with another element, does so 
in the proportion of six parts by weight of carbon or some 
multiple of that weight. If it unites with oxygen, which 
is 8, wc shall find that such a compound consists of 6 
parts by weight of carbon and 8 parts by weight of 
oxvgen, and so with the other elements. 

Some elements are capable of combining in more than 
one proportion, and when this is tho case the relation 
between the proportions is always in a very simple one ; 
or, as it is expressed 011 the diagram, — " When one body, 
A, unites with another body, B, in two or more propor- 
tions, the quantities of the latter united with tho same- 
quantity of the former bear to each other a very simple 
ratio." For instance, let me represent the atoms to yott 
with these blorks. This atom cf hydrogen which has the 
weight 1, is capable of combining with an atom of oxygen 
which weighs S, forming water. It dors, however, unite 
with an additional atom of oxygen, which always unites in 
the proportion of 8. The two atoms of oxygen make 16, 
forming, with the atom of hydrogen, binoxide of hydrogen, 
or oxy-watcr. The atom of hydrogen can also unite 
with three atoms of oxygen. The weight of the throe 
atoms of oxygen would "be 14. We have no intermediate 
links between these compounds. It must be always t to 
8, or 1 to 16, or 1 of hydrogen to 14. parts of oxygen. 
We have no compounds between those numbers. You 
will see, however, that it is possible that two combining 
proportions of one element may unite with three of 
another ; or three of one with four of another, forming 
proportions, which axe more complex, but still simple if 
you remember this principle. 

The remaining law is a simple deduction from the first 
three— namely,— that the equivalent of a compound is tht 
sum of the equivalents of its constituents. If any of 
these compounds is capable of combining with any other 
substance, it does so in the proportion of the sum of the 
equivalents of the elements of which it is composed. 

Finally — chemical affinity affords the most perfect means 
of storing up foice. In no other condition can force be so 
conserved for any length of time. What is our present 
source of mechanical pow«r ? Is it not a store of force 
residing in our coal, which is nothing more than a mess 
of carbon and hydrogen, which was previously combined 
with oxygen, until tha solar heat and light of past age* 
effected a divorce, and rendered them magazines of force, 
from which wc now draw our heat ? Setting out with the 
chemical force stored up in zinc — and in the coal, too, for 
without that w e could not ibtain the zinc from the ore, — 
we have Grove's beautiful arrangement of tho voltaic 
battery. We will first of all evoke a current of electricity, 
which is capable of passing through these conducting 
wires. We will pass the current through a portion of 
smaller wire here, so that we shall be able to get from this 
electricity a certain amount of heat. We can then ] 
it through water, and by that 1 
It may afterwards pass around 1 
there a magnetic effect of very great intensity, 
now our current is passing. The chemical force which 
was previously stored up in the zinc is passing as a current 
of electricity through these wires. Here are two gases, 
which have been torn asunder from water — oxygen and 
hydrogen— by means of this force. [After a few seconds 
the contact of the wires with the battery failed.] I had 
intended, if our contact had lasted longer, to have caused 
this coil of platinum wire which became red* hot, to act 
upon the thermo electric pile. Wo should then have bad 
a portion of boat, causing again a current of electricity 
upon these wires, and producing there a magnetic effect 
upon that thenno-multiplier,— that galvanometer— and 
which would have been rendered visible as a mechanical 
effect. You see, then, when we have this force stored up 



id this magnet and produce 
v great intensity. You sec 
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in coal, or zinc, or iron, how readilv wc can apply it to 
the production of any of these other powers which wc 
may hnd it necessary to evoke. 



GENERAL MONTHLY MEETING. 
Monday, February 4, 1 86 1. 
W. It. Oboyk, Esq., M.A., Q.C.. F.R.S., Vict- President, 
in f/« Chair. 

Nicholas P. Leader, Esq., was elected a Member of the 
Royal Institution. 

Sir Henry Holland, Bart., M.D., F.H.S.. was elected u 
Manager of the Royal Institution, in the room of Sir 
Charles Fellows, deceased. 

The present* received since the last meeting were laid 
on the table, and the thanks of the members returned for 
the same. Twenty-two persons were proposed for election 
at the next meeting. 



SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Wednesday, January 30, 186 J. 
W. n. Bodxix, Etq., Assistant Judge for Middlesex, 
Viee'IVtsident, in the Chair. 
(OntiH»ud/,-o„> paat 94.) 
Butter, too, is one of thoso articles which affords a 
striking proof of the extent to which adulteration is carried 
in this country, both the "salt" and "fresh" varieties 
being sophisticated very largely. According to Hawaii, the 
amount of water in the fresh butters examined by the 
"Lancet Analytical Commission," varied from 4-18 to 
15-43 per cent., while the quantity of salt averaged from 

0- 30 to *- 9 i per cent. In the salt butters, the extremes 
of water were 8-48 and i8 60 per cent., and those of salt 

1- 53 to J'l+por cent. My own more recent results show 
a wider difference, and I have found as much as 40 per 
cent, of water in some samples of salt butter. From a 
ht tie pamphlet on adulteration, bv Mr. John Postgate of 
Birmingham, I learn that, in 1857, butter was sold in 
Liverpool to the poor, which contained onlv 48 per cent 
of that article, 14 pounds of a mucilage (probably a kind of 
Uchen) and iS pounds of water making up the remainder of 
tnis delightful compound. Butter is also adulterated with 
Hour and other substances, and one instance has come 
under my notice in which the silicate of soda, or soluble 
Rlo^s, was the adulterant employed. Butter should be 
exommed by melting a weighed quantity, in a graduated 
lube or jar, when the relative proportions of fattv matter 

T W a 01 ^ rou 8 h| y estimated. 

Lard is adulterated iu much the same manner as butter, 
and is itself sometimes used as an adulterant of butter. 

Cheese is not generally adulterated, although instances 
have come to my knowledge. Some very fine samples oi 
this article, and also of butter, have been kindly contri- 
buted by Mr. Osborne, of Ludgate Hill. I recommend 
these specimens to your notice. 

Infused beverages must be our next consideration, 
commencing with tea ns the most important. Here, I feci 
mI I ftm trca 1 l ! ,ff u P° n rather t,eli ™-e ground ; after the 

tttrr. 8 r °° m lMt wcek bv Mr Leonard 

» ray it would be presumption in me to sav verv much 
upon the subject. I have to thank Messrs. Philips Zr a 
smal but interesting collection of genuine test-J mean 
genuine as imported ; for of the f. samples here ex hi 
bited, from India China, Java, and JapSin, three have 
been coloured at Canton. Specimens of the Assam Tea 
Company s importation, are also exhibit here. Some of 
these specimens are very fine as may be readily perceired 
and am indebted to Messrs. Phillips no lcW for their 
kindly-accorded information on many'poinu than for the 
atandard sample now presented to yoxu notice TVhat teJ 



is very largely adulterated in the Chinese ports before 
shipment, and during the first preparation of the leaves 
also, I think the evidence is very convincing ; but as to 
the proportional amount of adulterated tea imported into 
this country, we have little or no data to go upon. Taking 
the average of the black teas sold retail in London, I 
believe that out of 100 samples, about 61 would be found 
more or less impure or adulterated, while of green teas the 
per centage of adulterated samples would be approximately 
78. Teas are adulterated with a variety of substances, but 
the list is too long to enumerate. A good way of examining 
teas is to sift them over a white, smooth sheet of pap^ 
when the colours, or "facing," will be presented in a con* 
venient form for analysis. When burnt, tea should leaTr 
a white ash— a coloured one indicating mineral adultera- 
tion. To detect the presence of other leaves in tea, hot 
water should be poured upon a small portion, and the un- 
folded leaves can then be inspected under a small lens, 
and compared with standard specimens of teas, and the 
leaves of other plants. Here again, however, the micro- 
scope presents the only accurate method of determining 
the true nature of broken leaves. Diagram 1 is a rou»h 
outline representation of the leaf of the ordinary variety of 
tea fTAea ciridisj ; No. 2 being the kind grown in Assam, 
or, perhaps, more properly Assam. Paraguay tea is shown 
in the next diagram ; and the leaf of coffee-plant, used ia 
Sumatra and elsewhere as a substitute for tea, and some- 
times imported into this country as an adul tcran t , is sketched 
in diagram No. 4. The leaf of the Gaultherio procumbent 
is employed in North America as an infused tea ; it is 
there called Mountain Tea. In this country I have once 
detected it as an adulterant. For the actual leaf specimen., 
from which these diagrams were drawn, I am indebted to 
Mr. J. de C. Sowerby, of the Royal Botanic Society. Some 
interesting specimens of " brick-teas." «• tea-lozenges " 
and other curiosities lent by the Council of the Koyal 
Asiatic Society, are contained in the glass-case before you. 

Coffee is not often very injuriously adulterated, but it 
is painful to reflect how people, especially poor people, 
are at once defrauded of their money and robbed of their 
health by the vendors of ground coffee, both in London 
and the provinces, for, out of every 100 samples obtained 
from retail dealers, I do not believe that more than eight 
will be genuine, unsophisticated coffee of the quality in- 
quired for. J 

Coffee, in all iu varieties and conditions, may be dis- 
tinguished from chicory, or any other roasted roots and 
beans wuh the aid of the microscope. The pure article 
should leave a white ash when burnt, and should not im- 
mediately impart a coloration to cold water, as a " mix- 
ture of chicory and coffee" will do. Chicory, in iu turn, 
is adulterated with inferior roots, brickdust, and Venetian 
red. 

The cocoas and chocolates of commerce are adulterated 
to an extent which I must simply term frightful,— at this 
moment I hardly know a wholesale or retail establish- 
ment selling the pure ground nuts. On this account I 
have not accepted specimens of cocoa from anyone.-forl 
need hardly tell you that the samples of food-producU 
before you have been kindly contributed by various 
manufacturers and importers of whose high character and 
general respectability I had previously assured myself. 

lime will not permit me to describe at length the adul- 
terations of wines, spirits, and beer ; their detection, too. 
is often so laborious a task that a non-scientific man would 
utterly fail in attempting it ; so he hadmuch better, before 
"ordering in a quantity," take Dr. Lankester's advice of 

XrsL?^ the 8omplc over > * i,h * 10 • 

On one point relating to beer I will a make a sinirie 
observation, vu., that I have actually detected strvchnine 
•n two samples of bitter beer. Specimens of porter, 
double stout, a nd pal e nlc, from the brewery of Messrs. 

' Tho j.Iunt frw.i which •• r>7 of ,ri.,u,-^.r t* obtained" 
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Oasthornc and Co., of Westminster, are on the table ; I 
can bear testimony to their remarkable purity. 

I have thus briefly and imperfectly laid before you a 
few of the leading fact* connected with the heartless 
■ystera of adulteration practised with our daily food, and I 
beg to apologise for the incomplete nature of my illustra- 
tive specimens in some sections, arising from circumstances 
over which I had no control. The provisions of the recent 
Act for preventing adulteration are so well and so generally 
known that I need not enumerate them here. Two 
remarks, however, may not be out of place. The people of 
this country, I hold, are not indifferent to the subject, as is 
c onstantly asserted by interested parties, but do not know 
in what way to act, or how to obtain redress for their 
wrongs ; deeply and cruelly do the people feel how hard 
it is that their daily bread, for which they all work, for 
which, too, let us hope they all pray, should be falsified 
and deteriorated with impunity, knowing too that as long 
as the monster Adulteration exist, so long will it bring 
death and disease to them and those dearest to them, and 
pour a golden stream into the purses of its worshippers. 

Still, the difficulty may be mastered in one way, and to 
the possibility of that way being opened up, thousands of 
our countrymen are now looking forward in anxious ex- 
pec tat ion. Need I say that what science unaided cannot 
do, what legislature as it stands cannot attain, may be ac- 
complished through the instrumentality of the " Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce.' ' , 

I do not hesitate to assert, and I entreat the Council of 
this Society to give this suggestion of mine their best and 
moBt earnest attention, that if a Special Committee were 
appointed on the adulteration of food and drink, the evil 
might be greatly lessened in three years, and almost 
annihilated within six or seven. 

Among the members of such a committee, trade and 
manufactures, commerce and law, chemistry and medicine 
should be well represented ; and among the more im- 
portant of their duties would be — 

1 st. The adoption of a series of standards of those 
goods whose legitimate composition is at present indefinite, 
such as vinegar, cocoa, currie- powder, &c. 

mdly. The consideration of what colouring- matters 
should' be permitted to be used by confectioners and others, 
and of those which shotdd be prohibited altogether. 

3rdly. The extension and improvement of detective 
analysis in points where it is now deficient. 

4tbly. The consideration of the- best steps to be taken 
to prevent the importation of adulterated articles. And, 

5th.lv. To give all possible aid to William Scholefield, 
or anyother man, who will endeavour to introduce a more 
stringent measure for the suppression of adulteration than 
is now in existence. 

In conclusion, I have most gratefully to acknowledge 
the kind assistance afforded to me by Dr. Forbes Watson 
and Sir Emerson Tennent, in furnishing me with certain 
statistical information ; by Mr. W. Ncal, of the Koyal 
Asiatic Society ; and by my brother, Mr. C. A. Scott ; 
to these, and several other gentlemen, I beg to tender my 
best thanks. 

Mr. Leoxaki) Wb,vy said the paper they had just heard 
read mentioned the adulteration of tea, and thus afforded 
him an opportunity of referring to some assertions that ho 
made at the last meeting on that particular point. In 
the paper which he had the honour of reading on that 
evening, he stated that seven-eighths of all the tea im- 
ported from China to the United Kingdom, of the last 
crop, was adulterated ; and he gave, as his authority, the 
minutes of a meeting of tea merchants, held at Canton, 
on the iSth of April last, lie had not, however, at that 
time the pamphlet containing those " minutes " but was 
speaking from the letter of a gentleman who had been 
for upwards of ao years connected with the wholesale 
tea trade of London, and who, by referring to those 



" minutes,'* led him (Mr. Wray) to believe that the state- 
ment, as to the amount of adulteration, emanated from 
that meeting. He had since obtained the pamphlet, and 
although he certainly was in error in this one particular, 
yet it appeared from the testimony of this gentleman, that 
there really was no exaggeration in the statement that 
seven-eighths of the last crop of tea imported into the 
United Kingdom was more or less adulterated. In the 
Morning Star and Dial of Monday, the 18th inst., that 
gentleman, Mr. William Green, of Forest Hill, wrote as 
follows: — ; . 

"The Society of Arts, thiough the assistance of Mr. 
Wray, has done a great public service, in making known 
the extent of adulteration of tea in China, when intended 
for the English market. A correspondent of the Star 
and Dial, of Friday, doubts the correctness of the state- 
ment that seven-eighths of the tea imported here is 
adulterated. That, I believe is rather below the fact; 
and that a gentleman of practical experience for 11 years 
should be startled by the announcement, surprises me. 
The character oi the last five years' importation, how« 
ever, powerfully sustains the averments in Mr. Wray's 
paper. The initiated, as well as the general public, will 
permit me to say that the adulteration — fur convenience- 
may be described as of two classes, the positively spurious 
and the sophisticated. The former is known in the trade 
as Tayshan Congou ; it also represents most of the pekoes, 
capers, and Canton greens. In their manufacture is em- 
ployed exhausted leaf; also leaves from three plants, 
Ojfnura auriculata, Arditia eritpa, and a common species 
of mint. These teas are mostly from Canton and its 
locality, and their quality for the most part is execrable. 
Those which I have denominated as * sophisticated ' are 
from Foo-choo-foo ; and for purity they rank higher than 
the former. The adulteration has, however, gradually 
extended and increased for the last five years. The new 
crop of this class has just arrived. It is nearly all refined 
and re -manipulated, having had large quantities of old 
and common leaf incorporated, though imported and sold 
as new and fine tea, &c, &c." 

Now, if this testimony had emanated from an in- 
experienced man, he (Mr. Wray) should certainly not 
bring it before the meeting ; but Mr. Green had had very 
great practical experience; he was in one of the largest 
wholesale tea warehouses in London, and, for the last 
twenty years of his life, had had doily experience in the 
article of tea. He could have no hesitation, then, in 
giving him as an authority. Mr. Green had promised to 
attend there to-night, if possible, in order to support in 
person the assertions which he had not shrunk from 
publishing to the world through the newspapers. The 
main point, then, in that part of his (Mr. Wray 'a) paper, 
which treated of the enormous amount of adulteration 
practised by the Chinese on the teas they sold to our 
mercliants, remained as he had stated it to be. They 
must all, however, be glad to know that our highest 
merchants in Canton had pledged themselves not to 
purchase any teas which they knew to be adulterated ; 
although the British Consul, Mr. Winchester, distinctly 
told them that success could scarcely be hoped for so 
long as the foreign buyers continued, in the hope of gain, 
to purchase these adulterated articles of the Chinese. 
The object of this Society must be to elicit and to dis- 
seminate truth, so that whatever subject it had in hand 
might be presented to the public in the clearest possible 
light, and free from all suspicion of incorrectness. Let 
this question of tea, then, be thoroughly and impartially 
investigated. 

Mr. W. J. Bland wished sincerely that the same fair- 
ness which characterised this Society was displayed also 
by the members of the public press, who had chosen to 
insert the views of one side of the question, but utterly 
refused to publish the other side of the case. His letter to 
the Star newspaper, in reply to the strong assertions of 
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Mr. Green, had been denied publication in that journal. 
If on opportunity were afforded him, he was prepared 
entirely to disprove the statement! which had gone 
before the public in the Journal of this Society. He 
would take upon himself to say, from the past history of 
the tea trade, that, so far from seven-eighths of the'tea 
which came over to this country being adulterated, not 
one- eighth of our annual imports of that article was 
adulterated. As an old member of the Society, he had in 
former years brought forward facts upon this subject in 
the presence of Mr.. Twining, Mr. Gibbs, and pther leade 
rng members of the tea trade ; and now, looking to the 
statements put forth in this room at the last meeting, ha 
asked that the gentlemen who had made those assertion- 
as to the alleged amount of adulteration of tea should 
bring forward evidence in support of them. If, as was 
alleged at the last meeting, seven-eighths of the tea now 
in our bonded warehouses was adulterated in the manner 
described, let them bring samples here, and he would 
undertake to prove that it was not adulterated or sophisti- 
cated. He claimed that this should be done, because the 
last speaker had urged upon the meeting to give an 
opportunity for candid investigation into the question, 
and, as he bad previously stated, he was ready nt any 
moment to come forward with proofs in support of what 
he had stated — and he would add that at no time within 
his own recollection were the public ever so safe upon the 
subject of tea as they were nt the present time, for they 
now had teas of better character than was the case under 
the former rfyime of the East India Company. He un- 
hesitatingly made these statements, and would be prepared 
to substantiate them. 

Mr. Wm. Ha wis confessed that he could not commence 
his observations upon this paper by characterising it, as it 
w as generally iu his power to do, as an able and useful 
one. He thought when charges of adulteration of food 
were dealt out in the wholesale manner in which they 
had been that evening, much moro was required 
than the simple statement, before such charges would 
be received by an assembly such as ho now saw beforo 
them. To say that 87 per cent, of the bread they 
ate was adulterated, was, in his opinion, a misrepre- 
sentation. To say that seven-eighths of the thousands of 
tons of teas in our warehouses was adulterated to the 
extent alleged, was in his opinion a misrepresentation. 
What did adulteration mean: Did it mean that seven- 
eights of the article so called was not tea ? or did it meun 
mat some processes were employed by which n different 
character was given to it (let them call it adulteration if 
they would), but which did not affect either the whole- 
■omeness or the quality of the tea? If it was 
intended to take refuge under that statement, he would 
say that the assertion that this was practised to the 
extent of seven-eighths of the total quantity of tea 
imported into this country was a misrepresentation. If 
seven-eighths was not tea at all, then it was but fair that the 
promulgators of such a statement should describe what the 
article really was. When it was alleged that the dealers 
in corn were guilty of such fraud that they put 12 
inches of good corn on the top of the sacks, and 20 inches 
of bad com at the bottom, it ought to be proved by bringing 
a sack of corn bought in Mark Lane into that room. In 
his opinion, the great moss of traders in this country were 
not so thoroughly dishonest as this paper would lead them to 
believe. That there were fraudulent merchants and traders 
they all knew ; but, when they went through the whole 
list of articles forming the chief aliments of the population, 
and asserted that not one -half of the things they bought 
were pure— not half were the articles they were repre- 
sented to be, he repeated that very much more proof 
was required before they would consider those charges 
substantiated. The fashion of dealing in these asser- 
tions was too common. They had a recent Act of 
Parliament to protect them against adulteration of 



food. This was, in hi* opinion, a part of that 
system of legislation which he thought hart in thi< 
country passed away for ever; and it did virtually pas* 
away when the House of Commons gave up the assize of 
bread, and testing for the purity of a variety of other 
articles of food. The public would generally take care of 
itself in such matters as these, and the leas Par- 
liament interfered with those petty details of life 
the more secure the public would be. What 
the effects of the Excise laws, to preserve them 
adulteration? None whatever. Let them 
upon this subject as much as they would, all tlut 
legislation did was to show what the dishonest trader 
must avoid, and to drive him to some other means of 
arriving at the game end. Legislation on such a matter 
was all thrown away. The paper summed up the long 
list of grievances by telling them the means by which tht 
evils complained of could be remedied. Wliat were those 
means ? The Society of Arts was to appoint a Commits 
from iU own body, which in three years was to lessen 
adulteration very considerably, and in six years to destroy 
it altogether. The whole world had been trving in rain 
to effect this object ; but the Society of Arts, by a Com- 
mittee appointed by itself, with no public responsibility 
whatever, was to drive out this great bugbear of adultera- 
tion, and in six years ! Was it possiblo that if seven- 
eight] i» of their tea was adulterated ; that if twelve inches 
of good com would conceal twenty inches of bad com ; 
that if pickles were adulterated with copper ; if dele- 
terious admixture* wero compounded with our pepper 
and mustard ; and if, indeed, every article sold by the- 
butcher, bskc-r, grocer, fruiterer, and greengrocer, were 
sophisticated or adulterated, that all this could be 
remedied in six years, by a Committee of this Society 
- a committee of traders, chemists, and dilettanti 
members — men appointed by this Society ! He could 
never conceal his opinion upon such questions a-> 
thoKC. He believed legislation upon them acted per- 
niciously. He believed this microscopic examination of 
food — though very beautiful, perhaps, in itself— was of 
little practical service to the public, and worse than useless 
if it led to such statements as had been made that evening. 
He disagreed with the author of the paper in many 
of the points brought forward. lie believed the result* 
arrived at were exaggerated, and the remedies suggested 
were of the most futile kind. 

Dr. Laxki:ster confessed ho had not expected to hear 
such a speech as that he had just listened to. He wa» 
surprised that a member of the Council should turn into 
ridicule the application of science to the practical arts of 
life ; and ho felt that, oven supposing some indiscretion* 
had been committed by Mr. Wentworth Scott, nothing 
could warrant the severe remarks which they had just 
heard. He wished this subject could be discussed without 
any unpleasant feeling, and he would endeavour to bring 
back the meeting to look at the scientific facts which the 
paper had brought before them. Were they to believe 
Mr. Scott's assertions as on honest man, or not ? Were 
they to credit his statement that 60 per cent, of the bread 
he had tested was adulterated with alum or not ? Mr. 
Scott was prepared to stake his reputation upon the matter, 
and on that ground he (Dr. Lankester) believed him. This 
was not the first time they had had this subject before 
them. They all recollected the analyses of food which 
wero given in the Lancet, and yet he never heard it said 
that Dr. Uassall had given publicity to that which was 
untrue, or that he had unduly libelled the tradesmen of 
the country. He (Dr. Lankester) did not for a moment 
pretend to say that all persons who sold adulterated goods 
were aware of the extent to which the adulteration existed : 
but let them not encourage men to believe that they might 
put deleterious substances into food, and as long as this could 
not be detected, they were to go free. Mr. Scott, by the sid 
of chenmtrv, had shown the public what they M ere taking. 
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and had warned them what they ought not to take. He had 
shown that the public required more scientific knowledge 
upon these subjects. He had brought before them a series 
of facts which showed the necessity, not only of the com- 
inanity being instructed iu the elementary details of ( 
science, but also that tradesmen who wished to deal iu 
an honest article should know something of the nature 
and scientific character of the products which they sold, 
and something of the laws by which human life was regu- 
lated. If a tradesman received a chemical education, he 
would be able to detect many of these adulterations. 
There, for instance, was n bottle of pickles which was 
manifestly adulterated, and which stood side by side with 
an unadulterated article. The vendor of that article 
knew it was not genuine— he knew the West Indian 
pickle was adulterated, and anyone who ate freely 
of it at supper wuuld find this out in the course of the 
night too. Such a thing should be put down, and if 
they were unable to effect this through the medium of 
the ordinary influences which operated upon society, they 
might fairly ask for the help of the Legislature in the 
matter. He was surprised therefore to hear a gentleman 
whom he knew advocated the amendment of the laws of 
this country, condemn legislation on this subject. With 
equal reason they might condemn legislation for the 
( riminal who robbed his employer, as for those who syste- 
matically sold bad articles of food over the couter. 
Surely the Legislature, which was effective in the one case, 
would be effective also in the other case ; and he con- 
tended that the Hon. Member for Birmingham, who carried 
that Bill through the House was right in endeavouring to 
act legislation in motion on such a subject. What he 
complained of was that, like too many Acts of Parlia- 
ment, it was insufficient, and could not be practically 
worked. The fee that was fixed for the analysis was 
too small to insuro a proper investigation by the chemist ; 
it would not pay him for the time that was occupied by it. 
In the next place, the person who sold the goods must be 
proved to have a knowledge that he was selling an adul- 
terated article, and unless they brought that guilty know- 
ledge home to him, he could not be convicted. He hoped 
that further legislation would be really effective. The 
existing Act had, however, been the means of celling 
attention to the fact that there was something like legis- 
lation going on, and that there were means by which 
these practices could be prevented. With regard to the 
question of tea, it was one which could be answered by 
the analytical chemist alone. Let them not permit any 
gentleman who was only a dealer in tea, and knew nothing 
of chemistry, to say that tea was not adulterated ; but it 
should be put into the hands of the botanist to say whether 
there were other leaves in it than those of the tea plant ; 
and into the hands of the chemist to say whether there was 
anything besides the natural product- He would not take 
the opinion of a man who had dealt in tea for a 5 years, if 
he knew not how to distinguish between the leaf of tea 
and the leaf of any other plant. Let them not, upon 
such evidence as that, decide that tea dealers were too 
honest to sell bad tea. Passing over the subjects of the 
paper, he would say that he thought Mr. Went worth Scott 
had brought before them a number of practical hints by 
which persons with a limited knowlege of chemistry 
might assist themselves in judging whether an article 
was adulterated. With regard to bread Mr. Scott's pro- 
cess for detecting alum was, perhaps, too complicated for 
general application, for alum was not easily detected, and 
he warned persons against concluding from such evidence 
as Mr. Scott had brought forward ns to the present* of 
alum in bread. He (Dr. Lankester) thought the test of 
the blow-pipe was more satisfactory in that case. Mr. 
Scott had spoken of the adulteration of meat. There 
was an astounding thing ! In the newspapers of that 
day there was an account of hundreds 01 pounds of 
meat having been seued a lew days ago by the sanitary 
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authorities of the City. There was the fact of the 
unwholesome meat being exposed for sale in the 
market. He knew how common it was to bring into 
tho markets of London messled pork, which, once seen and 
i known, would always be recognised as diseased ; which, 
when eaten by human beings, resulted in the production 
in the stomach or bowels of a worm, which was the peat of 
life ever after. Ought the public to be protected from such 
things as these ? That pork, if not sold in joints to the 
public, found its way to the sausage-makers ; and were 
they not to interfere between her Majesty's subjects and 
the horrible tape- worm ? Mr. Scott had also referred to 
the adulteration of pepper and other *pio?s. There was 
always more or less difficulty in detecting adulteration in 
powders. These ginger, pepper, and mustard powders 
might contain almost anything, for what the public knew, 
and it was not easy for them to ascertain what they 
really were. Vpou this part of tho subject he need only 
refer them to the great Iavcrpool pepper case, which 
occurred within the last twelve months. They saw from 
that how very difficult it was to detect the adulteration of 
those spices. It was frequently to the interest of trades- 
men to adulterate even only to the extent of 5 or 10 per 
cent., to enable them to undersell their neighbours to 
that extent ; so that there seemed to be good reason why 
the Government should be alive even on this matter. 
Even in cases where there was no Excise duty to be pro* 
tec ted, there was an equivalent of value which no Govern- 
ment ought to overlook. Human life was money value. 
A slave in America would be worth from jEioo to £aoo, 
and surely the life and labour of a human being in this 
country was worth, that amount. Therefore, as a mere 
money question, it behoved the Government to see that the 
most stringent measures wear carried out to detect the 
adulteration of food. 

Dr. Kin SB wished to meutiou the fact, that whilst stay- 
ing with a friend iu Derby, last summer, he had the most 
convincing proofs afforded him that plaster of Paris was 
used by tons for the adulteration of mustard. It was sent 
in very large quantities to some of the largest mustard 
manufacturers in the kingdom. 

Mr. Wm. Oius had attended solely for the purpose 
of confirming the statements he had made in print, as 
alluded to by Mr. Leonard Wray, upon the subject of the 
adulteration of tea, which had occupied a large share of 
his attention during the last five years. His experience in 
one of the largest houses in the kingdom for twenty years 
had been, that teas were very largely adulterated ; and he 
was prepared to stake bis reputation upon the statement 
he made, that of the tea which had been imported into 
(his country, during the last three years, seven-eighths 
was adulterated. Startling as that statement was, he 
might, perhaps, add an explanation, which would, in some 
measure, qualify it. Mr. Wray had correctly stated, he 
believed, the extent to which the tea was adulterated in 
putting it at seven-eighths, and that only one-eighth was 
absolutely pure. Out of the whole quantity one-eighth 
might be regarded as a spurious material altogether ; that 
left three-fourths of the stock to be more or leas adul- 
terated or sophisticated. That three-fourths might be 
taken to be adulterated to an extent varying from 1 to 50 
per cent. ; and if Mr. Bland (who might be looked upon 
as one of the fathers of the tea trade) could convince him 
that no adulteration took place, he should be happy to 
acknowledge himself mistaken. He felt it was impossible, 
whatever a man's knowledge of tea might be, to detect 
adulteration in it when carried to a comparatively small 
extent. He would say that of the entire crop of Foo- 
choo-foo tea which liad just arrived, he believed there 
were but few lots that were absolutely pure. He had 
obtained some lota of that tea, and he found that, although 
it was only three months old, it had already deteriorated 
in commercial value to the amount of 6d. per lb. Then, 
with regard to the black tea of Congou, the orange pekoe, 
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and other varieties, he believed the assertion that seven- 
eighths was adulterated was borne out by the facts. He 
■ believed the quantity of tea exported from this country 
amounted to about io.oco.ooo lbs. annually, shipped prin- 
cipally to northern ports ; and it was some consolation to 
know that the tea so exported consisted chiefly of the 
most inferior qualities. He had waited anxiously to hear 
some suggestion by which this confessedly great evil 
might be remedied or overcome ; and it appeared to him 
that, as long as they canned on a war with China, as long 
as they exacted compensation for such a war, and as long 
as they taxed the produce of that country at home, it was 
in yain to expect that they could get a true and genuine 
article in tea. lie would urge upon those who were 
anxious to be delivered from this evil, that they should 
direct their attention to the obtaining of teas direct from 
the grounds where they were grown. 

(To bo continued.) 



PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Wednesday, February 6, 1861. 
T. N. It. Moeson, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. D. Ha mil ky, jun., made a communication respecting 
" Balsam of Vera." Having read in the American Journal 
of Pharmacy that by some Bulls of the Popes Pius IV. 
and Y. Balsam of Peru was allowed to be substituted for 
Mecca Balsam in the preparation of the Chrism used in 
several of the sacraments of the Catholic Church, Mr. 
Hanbury wrote to his friend Signor Vicensa Sanguinetti, 
a Professor of Botany at Rome, to procure for him, if 
possible, copies of the Bulls in question. On examination 
It was discovered that the BuU of Pius the Fourth did 
not exist in the archives of the Vatican, but that of Pius 
the Fifth was found, a translation of which Mr. Hanbury 
read to the meeting. After reciting the usual formula*, it 
went on to say, thaf, as it had been represented that in 
some parts of the world the true Balsam tree, or oil to be 
used in preparing the Chrism, was not to be found, but 
that another oil of a similar character existed in the 
country, the Pope conceded full licence and permission to 
the Bishops and Archbishops sojourning in those parts to 
freely and lawfully use this other oil in preparing the 
Chrism, and declared that the same efficacy should follow. 
The Bull is dated the and of August, 1571, the sixth year 
of the pontificate of Pius V. Chrism, from xP ifr ^ 
oil, is denned by Pr. Hook as " oil consecrated in the 
Romish and Greek Churches by the Bishop, and used in 
baptism, confirmation, orders, and extreme unction. . . . 
There arc two sorts. The one is a composition of oil and 
balsam made 
the other 

used for catechumens 

The Chairman said the paper was of more historical 
than pharmaceutical value ; but such matters as it referred 
to were of great interest, and the introduction of them 
greatly enlivened the meetings. 

Mr. Haxbi-ry said he should like to know how Mecca 
Balsam was obtained for use in this country. It 
extremely rare. He had seen but one good sample, 
that was^in the Exhibition of 1851. 

Mr. Allchi* then read a paper on the " Purification of 
Gum Resins.' ' Mr. Allcbin objects that the process given 
in the London Pharmacopoeia for the purification of these 
bodies— viz., boiling them with water, straining, and then 
evaporating the water away — is in all cases prejudicial to 
the substance. In the case of those resins which contain 
a volatile oil, that portion of them is lost, while others, 
such as assafcetida and ammoniacum, are so much altered 
in their physical condition as to be rendered unfit for 
some medicinal purposes. Ammoniacum in tears which 
consist of the pure juice of the plant, makes a good 
•mulsion with water, so docs the msss, which consists of 
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the tears probably agglutinated together by heat. But 
ammoniacum purified by the Pharmacopoeia process 
cannot be used for making the mistura ammoniaci, as it 
will not form an emulsion. Assaieelida, also, when 
purified, becomes hard and friable, and will not suspend 
in barley water, as ordered for the enema assafcetida. 
The only object of the purification is to get rid of 
mechanical impurities; but if this cannot be effected 
without causing some loss or iujury to the gum resins, the 
author thought it would be better to use them in then- 
natural condition. 

Mr. Hanbvry said he alto had been struck with the 
objectionable nature of the Pharmacopoeia process, but 
confessed that he did not Bee his way out of the difficulty. 
With Sagapenum he had tried aqueous and spirituous 
extraction, and had then re- combined the two extracts; 
but he had not been satisfied with the result. In Germany 
it was customary to expose the gum resins until they 
became hard and brittle, and then to powder and sift in 
order to separate the woody particles mixed with them. 
The powder was then put up in paper cornucopias, which 
were placed in tin cases. In this way the powder kept 
very well, and did not agglomerate. Ammoniacum, 
however, could always be bought pure. 

The Chairman said the best way to purify gum resins 
would be to treat them alternately with ether, alcohol, 
and water. In this way no part of the substance would 
be lost, but probably the cost of the process would be 
objected to. 

Mr. Hills and another Mimheu urged the Council of 
the Society to use their influence in endeavouring to 
procure the collection of pure articles. Senna and 
scammony used always to be adulterated, but were now 
to be had quite pure. 

Mr. Hanbiry said that in the case of some of the 
gum resins nobody knew where or by whom they were 
collected. 

The Chairman- said pure articles could generally be 
had if people would only pay the price for them. It 
was well known that pure otto of roses and pure musk 
were unsaleable in this country because of the cost. 

Professor Redwood then read a paper " On the Prepara- 
tion of Liquor Potass*." Simple as the process for the 
preparation of liquor potassa? is, it admits of deviations 
which cause considerable variations in the product. 
"When properly made with pure carbonate of potash and 
pure lime, it is a transparent, colourless solution of potash 
in water. I£ prepared with ordinary salt of tartar, how- 
ever, it will contain sulphate and chlorides, which are 
allowed in the London Pharmacopoeia, and if carelessly 
made it may contain undecoroposed carbonate of potash, 
silica, alumina, oxide of iron, or lime. It was in the 
middle of last century that Dr. Black first discovered the 
true cause of the causticity of lime and alkalies. His 
contemporary Meyer supposed that potash deprived the 
lime of an acid to which he gave the name Causticum, 
or Acidum Pingue ; but Black showed that the true 
reason was the loss of a gas, to which he gave the name 
of fixed air. The London Pharmacopoeia of 1746, ten 
years before Black's discovery, gave the following 
directions for the preparation of what is there called 
Lixivium Saponarium: — "Take equal weights of Russia 
potash and quick-lime, and throw water upon them by 
degrees until the lime is slaked ; then throw on more 
water, and stir all together that the salt of the ashes may 
be dissolved : after some time pour the liquor, filtered 
through paper, if needful, into another vessel. A true 
standard winepintof this liquor measured with the greatest 
exactness ought to weigh just sixteen ounces; if it is 
heavier, for every drachm that it exceeds that weight, an 
ounce and a-half of water in measure is to be added to 
each pint of the liquor ; but, if it is lighter, it must be 
boiled until the like quantity of water is carried off, or 
else must be thrown upon fresh lime and ashes." Now, 
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as the wine pint of pure water weighs 7x91 grains and 
sixteen ounces troy = 7680 grains, the specific gravity of 
the Lixivium Saponariura would be 1*053. In 1788 the 
name was changed to Aqua Kali Pururo, and a new 
process was given. The present Pharmacopoeia orders 
only half the weight of lime to the potash, and it is 
directed that the carbonate of potash shall be dissolved in 
one portion of the boiling water, the lime to be slaked 
and mixed with the other portion, and the two be shaken 
together until cold. The Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges 
direct that the carbonate of potash be dissolved, and 
boiled in the greater part of the water, and that the lime 
be slaked with the remainder, and added gradually during 
ebullition. The latter is the process recommended in most 
chemical books, and the advantage of the boiling is that 
the lime becomes more aggregated, precipitates denser, 
and absorbs less of the liquid. The Professor said the 
questions he proposed to discuss were : — 1. Which of the 
three processes given above was the best? 2. Whether 
the lime should be weighed in the form of quick or slaked 
lime? 3. Whether the strength of the solution might not 
be altered with advantage? Taking the last question 
first, he said that the specific gravity of the solution 
ordered in the London Pharmacopoeia was 1*063, con * ' 
tained 6} grains of hydra ted, or 5*5 of anhydrous potash in I 
100. The Dublin solution (sp. gr. 1068) and the Ed in- I 
burgh ( 1*072) are rather stronger. Neither of these three I 
strengths is expressed in whole numbers, nor in easily 
divisible decimals. The most convenient would be a 10 
or 5 per cent, solution, but there was an insuperable 
difficulty in the way of raising the strength, although none 
in decreasing. It had been found that to make a ley it 
was necessary to have ten times the weight of water to 
the carbonate of potash— more would take up lime, and 
less would not remove the carbonic acid from the carbonate 
of potash. The best strength then would be a five per 
cent, solution, which would have a specific gravity of 
"■053, exactly that of the Lixivium Saponariura of 1746. 
This would have 5 grains of potash in 100 grain 
measures of solution, half-a-grain in 10, 3 grains in a 
drachm, and would deviate but slightly from the 
present strength. The next question discussed was, which 
was the best form in which to weigh the lime, as quick or 
slaked? Various impurities are found in commercial 
lime. Some has not been causticised, and cinders and 
stones are always found after slaking. The Professor 
recommended, therefore, that 2 pounds of compact, massive 
lime should be slaked with 1 pound of water, and when 
the aqueous vapour had escaped and the heat had subsided, 
it should be sifted through a sieve with about 20 apertures 
to the inch. The resulting powder had a definite compo- 
sition. What quantity of this should be used ? It was 
important to have more than was necessary to take the 
carbonic acid from the carbonate of potash, so it would be 
found most convenient to take equal weights of the s'aked 
lime and the carbonate of potash. These should be mixed 
with cold water as directed in the Pharmacopoeia of 1746, 
and then pure liquor potassa* would be obtained. Alumina 
wi« always found in the liquor which had been boiled. 
The following was the precise form recommended :— Take 
pure carbonate of potash, slaked lime, of each seven 
ounces and a-half, water half-a-gallon, mix the lime 
with three pints of water in a green Winchester quart 
bottle ; dissolve the carbonate of potash in the remainder, 
and add it to the lime by degrees, shaking well after each 
addition. Afterwards shake the whole well until no 
carbonic acid escapes from the clear liquor on the addition 
of an acid. Filter rapidly through calico. 

Mr. Whipple said that the processes of the Pharma- 
copoeia were intended to prepare useful medicines, and not 
pure chemicals. The liquor potasse of the Pharmacopoeia, 
was a remedy and not a test, and some of the so-called 
impurities, chloride of potassium for example, greatly 
increased it* value as a medicine. [Amid some demon- 



strations of impatience on the part of the audience, we 
understood him to express his belief that jntrt medicines 
had caused a vast destruction of human life.] 

In reply to a question from Mr. Hanbcry, Professor 
Redwood stated that non-effervescence on the addition of 
an acid was a sufficient indication of the absence of 
the carbonate. Lime-water was a more delicate test, but 
when it was used, it was necessary to dilute the liquor 
potassa? with about as much distilled water. 



THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At the meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on Monday evening, the adjourned discussion 
on the processes adopted for preserving the Houses of 
Parliament from decay was resumed, Mr. Dioby Wvatt 
in the chair. 

The proceedings commenced by the reading of several 
communications which had been received since the pre- 
vious meeting, among which was a letter from M. Szerel- 
mey, in reply to some observations that had been made 
respecting the want of success of his " Zopissa" process 
in the Speaker's Court. M. Sserelmey denied that the 
stone had exfoliated, and he maintained that the applica- 
tion of his process had indurated the surface, and been 
quite successful. Mr. Tite also read some letters he had 
received, and he repeated the experiment of mixing water- 
glass with a solution of muriate of lime, which produced 
a hard insoluble substance ; and he observed that if it 
were possible to devise the means of combining that sub- 
stance intimately with the surface of the stone it would 
be an effectual preservation. 

Mr. Smith, one of the Commissioners appointed for the 
purpose of selecting the stone for building the Houses of 
Parliament, explained the proceedings of the Commission, 
and made some revelations that excited much surprise. 
He stated that the Commissioners, of whom he was the 
only survivor, after numerous investigations and consulta- 
tions with competent authorities, reported that the stone 
found at Bolsover Moor and the neighbourhood would be 
most suitable for the purpose. He said it was a mistake 
to suppose that the foundation of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment had been built with stone from the quarry of Bol- 
sover ; for, though that quality of stone was preferred, it 
could not be quarried in blocks sufficiently large for tho 
purpose ; and he alone went down to examine in what 
part of the neighbourhood the same kind of stone could 
be procured, lie found the same, or a similar, bed of 
magnesian limestone at Aston, and he brought a slab of 
it, six inches by nine, to London, where it was submitted 
to the other Commissioners, who decided that that stone 
should be used. He represented that it would be neces- 
sary that some one should be on the spot to see that the 
quarry men got the stone from the bed selected, and it was 
arranged that he was to go down once or twice a- week to 
inspect the working, for which he was to have received a 
salary of £150 per annum. But when he required to 
know by whom that salary was to be paid, no one would 
take the responsibility of paying it ; consequently the 
arrangement was not carried into effect, and the men were 
left to quarry the stone as they liked. To that circum- 
stance Mr. Smith attributed the unsound quality of a 
great portion of the stone that was employed. In building 
the Museum of Practical Geology with the same kind of 
stone the workmen were properly inspected, for Sir Henry 
de la Beche said he was determined that the stone of that 
building should stand. The care bestowed in the quarry- 
ing had had that effect, for whilst the Houses of Parlia- 
ment are rapidly crumbling, the Museum in Jermyn Street 
exhibits not the lea*t appearance of decay. 

Mr. Wahmnotoji, tho Operative Chemist of Apothe- 
Hall, explained the chemical action of Mr 
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Hansome's silica process. It consists in applying to the 
stone in dry weather several -washes of a -weak solution of 
silicate of soda, commonly called water- (?la*a, which enters 
the pores of the stone. A solution of chloride of calcium 
(muriate of lime) is afterwards applied, and these combine 
together in the stone and form silicate of lime, the inso- 
luble substance produced in Mr. Tite's experiment. Mr. 
Warrington said that as the interior of the stone contains 
a quantity of moisture, an efflorescence would appear on 
the surface, though the particles of the stone might be 
indurated ; and any process that stopped up the pores of 
the stone must produce exfoliation of the surface. 

Mr. Gilbert Scott observed upon the generally bad 
building stones employed in Ixmdon, and attributed it to 
the want of care in selecting the stone from the proper 
part of the quarry. Portland stone, which has been so 
extensively used in I/ondon, varies very much in quality ; 
that which is the whitest, and is generally preferred from 
its appearance, is a very soft stone, while the upper bed is 
one of the best building stones that is used. Even 
granite, unless properly selected, may soon decay. lie 
remarked on the various processes that hnd been adopted 
for the preservation of stone— viz., that of Mr. Dane, 
which consists of sulphur and boiled oil, that of M. 
Szerelmey, which he endeavours to keep secret, and that 
of Mr. Itansoiuc. He spoke hopefully of the two latter 
processes, and he trusted that a committee would be 
appointed to consider the whole subject. 

Mr. Godwin mentioned the complete failure of Mr. 
Dane's process as applied to the statue in Caen stone of 
Mr. Coram, in the front df the Foundling Hospital. 

Professor Ansted said that the characters, not only of 
the same stone, but of the same bed of stone, were often 
greatly altered by the superincumbent strata, and by other 
circumstances, which rendered it impossible to determine, 
without examination in the quarry, whether any stone is 
or is not fit for building. He expressed the opinion that 
the preserving processes, to be effective, should be applied 
soon after the stone is quarried *, for when it has begun to 
crumble it was impossible for any application to be of per- 
manent utility. 

Several other gentlemen wanted to address the meeting, 
therefore the discussion was again adjourned. 

The Chairman announced that instead of appointing a 
committee, as at first proposed, it was intended to petition 
for the appointment of a commission, to consist of 
chemists, civil engineers, and architects, to consider the 
subject. 

The meeting then adjourned.— Mechanic*' Magatine. 
■ ■ 1 i ■ — - 



The Adulteration of Food, 

To the Editor of the Chemical News. 

Sib, — The last number of your journal contains a report 
of a paper read before the Society of Arts, by Mr. W. S. 
Scott, " On Food ; its Adulterations, and the Methods of 
Detecting them," subjects, which all must concur with 
Mr. Scott in regarding as of " grave importance." I 
cannot but think, however, that in referring to matters so 
deeply interesting to all classes of the community, it would 
have been more judicious to have prefaced, by tome 
cautionary remarks, the publication of such extraordinary 
statements as those advanced by Mr. Scott, since it be- 
hoves all who really desire to sec the Adulteration Act 
efficiently carried out, to have a care that no manifestly 
absurd or unuuthenticatcd assertions are put forward. 

Mr. Scott informs us that adulteration consists, fjrdlv,) 
in "The employment of various colours, essences, ate., 
for the purpose of rendering the articles more attractive to 
the eye, or to the 



Are colours and essences of every description to be 
henceforth decried ? 

Again: "The cause of adulteration is simply that 
fraudulent tradesmen wish to acquire in an indolent 
manner more money than the honest man con obtuia by 
years of toil and application." 

In reference to bread we are informed that " in most 
cases, as supplied in the form of half -quarterns, it is but 
a very frail reed indeed, for a working man to lean upon." 
That it is adulterated with chalk, gypsum, alum, and 
bone-dust. Mr. Scott expresses his " well-founded opinion" 
that " Mr. Salmon is almost the only baker in the district 
of Chelsea who sells perfectly pure and unadulterated 
bread!" 

" That 87 per cent, of the bread in London is more or 
less adulterated!" 

Can Mr. Scott for a moment imagine that such sweep- 
ing assertions as these, unaccompanied by a statement of 
the grounds upon which they have been made, will be 
credited r Will nearly nine-tenths of the bakers of London 
quietly submit to be told that they are " fraudulent trades- 
men?" 

Surely we ought at least to have been favoured with 
some particulars as to how many samples have been 
examined ; from how many shops such samples have been 
procured, and what was the quantity and nature of the 
adulterating material employed in each case. It is also of 
great importance that wo should be informed what was 
the actual process adopted by the analyst for their detec- 
tion : — Was "crumbly texture" taken as evidence of 
the presence of potatoes, or " brittleness of structure" 
regarded as n proof of rice flour ? and, more especially, 
war the presence of alum proved by the process de- 
scribed ? 

Does Mr. Scott mean to assert that water in which pure 
and genuine bread had been soaked would not produce s 
" cloudiness" on the addition of a salt of barium? or that 
the ash of genuine bread, after being treated as directed, 
would not yield a precipitate with ammonia, even if no 
alum had been used in its manufacture ? Possibly if Mr. 
Scott had furnished us with the quantity of the alum found , 
we might be able to place more reliance on his results ; 
but, in default of any information of the kind, the inference 
is unavoidable that the facts upon which he has arrived at 
such startling conclusions are far from trustworthy. As 
regards bone-dust, I am aware that it has frequently been 
stated to be one of the materials employed in the adulte- 
ration of bread ; but I have hitherto, in spite of numerous 
enquiries, not succeeded in meeting with any one who had 
actually found it, and shall therefore be much interested in 
learning under what circumstances, and in how many in- 
stances, Mr. Scott succeeded in detecting it. 
Passing on from bread, however, we find 



equally astonishing with those already alluded to. 

Oats adulterated to the extent of " 15 per cent, with 
brewers' or distillers' grains !" and rape cake alluded to 
as an article of food usually given to horses ! 

By what process can brewers' grains be made to bear 
any resemblance to oats ? In what part of the coantry arc 
horses fed with rape cake ) 

Again : " Of the meat disposed of at the London markets 
nearly 10 per cent, is more or less unfit for human con- 
sumption f" And "Arsenical solutions nre employed with- 
out hesitation" to counteract the effects of decomposition 
or disease; and this practice is " quite common " with 
game and poultry. 

Surely some proof should have been forthcoming to 
substantiate so serious a charge as this. How long has 
the discovery of such wholesale poisonous practices been 
made ? Why were not the Inspectors of Meat immediately 
informed, and the offending parties brought before a 
magistrate ? Why is the first publication of the discovery 
of sueh scandalous practices reserved for a meeting of the 
Society of Arts i 
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Mr. Scott ha* met with vinegar to which oxalic and 
formic acids have been "purposely added.*' Certainly a 
very bold niscrtion unless backed by the moat unequivocal 
proofs. What posaible motive could there be for the use of 
either of these acids? 

Mr. Scott proceeds : " About 91 per cent, of the pickles 
sold in London are more or less adulterated," without, 
however, giving any statement of the figures whereby he 
arrives at so precise a computation. 

" Mustard is never" to be met with pure, and he has 
purchased a Bample so largely adulterated with plaster of 
Paris as to set when mixed with water ! ! Surely suck a 
sample must have been sold to Mr. Scott as a good joke to 
pass upon an analytical chemist, for we can scarcely be 
expected to believe that any man would substitute plaster 
of Paris for mustard to such an extent with a view of 
deceiving a customer who had the use of four out of his five 
senses. 

Mr. Scott appears to have n very different idea of the 
term adulteration from that generally entertained. The 
law alrcndy sufficiently protects us against cases of gross 
swindling and frauds which become manifest by mere 
inspection. By exercising ordinary care we can prevent 
ourselves from being taken in by •* wooden nutmegs," by 
the substitution of barley for wheat, and theTC can be no 
difficulty in detecting marble in lump sugar, or brewers' 
groins in oats. I cannot conceive that such frauds as 
these fairly come within the category of adulterations in 
food. 

We must all agree that the admixture of poisonous 
matter in any shape with food cannot be too strictly 
prohibited ; such, for example, ns the use of copper-salts 
in pickles, chromate of lead or orpiment, in buns, arsenical 
colouring matter in confectionery, &c. Neither * should 
the sale of mixed articles as genuine (•• jr., arrowroot, if 
mixed with other starches) go unpunished ; but we must 
not forget that a good cause is sometimes most injured by 
its would-be friends. It seems to me that Mr. Scott's 
suggestions as to the course that should be Bdopted to 
protect ourselves against the ill effects of an improper 
dietary would do away altogether with any but the 
best materials for food. For example, he says "it 
is to be regretted that the sale of impure brown 
sugars of commerce should be permitted at all." 
On the same grounds, woidd Mr. Scott argue that 
unsound wheat should not be permitted to be sold 
for human food ; and would he banish it from our 
markets ? Would he support the seizure of all potatoes 
touched with disease i Does he mean to imply that the 
bread upon which our agricultural population thrive — a 
bread in the manufacture of which other grain than wheat 
is frequently employed— and the wheat often of an 
inferior character— is a "very frail resd for a working man 
to lean upon »" or does he mean to assert that the bread 
consumed in London by our working men is very 
inferior to it in nutritive properties ? 

I cannot conclude without urging most forcibly on all 
your reader* that the fault of adulteration does not rest 
solely on the tradesman or manufacturer. 

So Ions as the suicidal cry for cheapness is everywhere 
heard, so long will adulteration exist, notwithstanding the 
most stringent legislative enactments. Let the public 
recognise the fact that anything below a fair remunerating 
price can only co exist with sophisticated or adulterated 
food, and an incalculable advance will be made towards 
the attainment of a better state of things, than that which 
we must ail acknowledge now exists. — I am, && 

Vrrax. 



Copper in Bread and Flour. 
To the Editor of the Cuemical Nbws. 
Sib, — Dr. Hawaii in his able work on Adulteration, as 
well as Mr. Wentworth Scott in his Lecture before the 



Society of Arts (January 30, 186 1), both state that copper, 
although said to be used in some places on the Continent, 
has never, to their knowledge, been found in bread or flour 
in this country. My experience, however, leads me to 
suppose its existence oftener than many persons would 
imagine. Having just completed a series of experiments 
with articles purchased in this locality, from which, in 
more than one instance, I extracted copper ; in fact, the 
microscope readily revealed the presence of the sulphate 
in the flour. 

From half-a-pound of bread I obtained a solution of 
copper sufficient for is demonstrative experiments. Iron 
ft" also present in lsrgo quantities, showing that the salt 
of copper used was adulterated. 

Were such thingu practised in Turkey, the guilty 
individual would be summarily dealt with; in fact, nothing 
short of hanging, or nailing his ears to a tree, awaits him. 
— I am, ttc. Johm UonsLBT, F.C.8. 



Chemical Notice* from Foreign Sweet. 

I. ItnrSRAL CHKMISTKV. 

Preparation of Chlorine of Ch»14.— According- 
to M. Fordos (Repertoire de Chimie purs et Apptujutt, liv. 
xii. p.373, i860) it is impossible to obtain a neutral chloride 
by dissolving gold in aqua regia and evaporating the 
liquor to drive off the excess of acid. By this means, 
says the author, a hydrochlorate of hydrated chloride of 
gold, AuCl^H CI + An, is produced, whichis the compound 
ordinarily met with m commerce. When this is heated 
even in a water bath to drive off the last equivalent of 
hydrochloric acid, protochloride of gold is produced, and 
the salt obtained is not completely soluble in water. 

It. OnOAKtC CUKMI'iTRT. 

Pvros-lvcriinr — Explosive Glenolo. — Dr. Sobrero 
gives {Ibid. p. 400) the following directions for the prepara- 
tion of this compound. He makes a mixture of two parts 
sulphuric acid and one of nitric acid, and when it ha* 
cooled he adds one-sixth of its volume of syrupy glycerine. 
It is not necessary, he has found, to operate at a lower 
temperature than the ordinary. The glycerine at first 
dissolves in the mixed acids, but the mixture soon becomes 
cloudy, and a quantity of yellowish transparent drops 
collect on the surface. The whole is now poured into a 
glass containing 15 or 20 times its volume of cold water. 
The pyroglyccrinc separates immediately, and falls to the 
bottom of the vessel ; the acid water is poured off, and 
the product is washed until the washings ore no longer 
acid. The glycerine may then be dried under the air 
pump. This compound, it seems, is one of the very 
limited number of explosive liquids, a fact which Mr. 
Ferris (American Journal of Pharmacy, vol. xxxii. p. 514) 
discovered at nearly the cost of his eye-sight. It is 
strange that no notice of this dangerous property should 
be given in Omelin'slfonrfSoo*, vol. ix. p. 501, where some 
account of the compound is given. The detonation is 
extremely violent, a large drop making a report as loud as 
a gun. Mr. Ferris had not perfectly recovered his hearing 
three weeks after exploding about half- a -drachm. An 
experiment may be made without danger by placing a 
small drop on a watch glass and touching it with a red-hot 
wire. When dry it will detonate on percussion. Pyro- 
glyeerine oxidises phosphorus, potassium, and copper. 
With hydrochloric acid it separates chlorine and produces, 
says Dr. Sobrero, a sort of aqua regia. 

Chemical Hotatto*. — M. F. de Lnstelle has sent n 

memoir to the Academy of Sciences, which, however, 
has not been published in the Comptct-Rtndui, in which 
he professes to have reduced all formula; so as to represent 
only one volume of vapour. The formulte bo proposes 
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show, he says, besides the atomic composition, the per- 
centage composition and also the composition by "volume. 
Further, they satisfy the law of isomorphism, and the 
author believes that of the capacity for heat as well. 
Lastly, he says, the density of gaseous bodies and their 
chemical equivalent may bo represented by the same 
number. Let us hope that we shall soon near more of 
M. do LasteUe's 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



A>y«l iBBtttwtlom. — The following is the arrange- 
ment of Lectures for the ensuing week :— Tuesday, 
February 10, at 3 o'clock, Professor Owen " On Fishes." 
Thursday, February at, at 3 o'clock, Professor Tyndall 
••On Electricity." Friday, February ax, at S o'clock, 
Professor Faraday, " On Platinum." Saturday, February 
aj, at 3 o'clock, Dr. E. Frankland "On Inorganic 
Chemistry." 

A <l alteration e»f Food Act-Mr. John Postgate 
writes :— " I think that some expression of opinion by the 
Society of Arts would tend materially to remove a mis- 
conception which prevails respecting the provisions of the 
recent Act of Parliament for the Prevention of the Adul- 
teration of Food or Drink. The first clause of that Act 
make* two offences ; one, that of selling knowingly articles 
adulterated with substances injurious to health, and would 
require proof of auch knowledge before conviction ; but 
the other goes to the root of the mischief, and places a 
remedy in toe hands of the public, for it expressly states, 
' every person who shall sell, as pure or unadulterated, 
any article of food or drink which is adulterated or not 
pure, shall for every such offence,' &c, forfeit and pay a 
penalty not exceeding £5, with costs ; and for a second 
offence the name and residence of the offender may be 
advertised at his ex pense in the newspapers. It is, there- 
fore, perfectly clear, under this Act, that purchasers have 
only to ask for the pure article and request the seller to 
label it us such, — and equally clear is it that impure and 
adulterated articles of food or drink must be sold as such ; 
but, even these may bring the seller under the law, should 
they contain any material hurtful to health, as the magis 
tratea may refuse to admit a plea of want of knowledge of 
his business by the seller, or that no means of knowing 
(an Analyst being appointed in his district) existed within 
his reach. Respecting the Public Analysts appointed, it is 
of the highest importance that they should be, not only 
well skilled in chemistry and the use of the microscope, 
but also persons of well-established reputation for integrity 
and honourable conduct, otherwise the power placed by 
this Act in their hands may be used for very bad purposes ; 
and, I think, in all cases where analysts are appointed by 
local authorities, the inspectors of meat and markets 
ahould be ordered by those bodies to make purchases, 
submit them to the analyst, and initiate the proceedings 
before the magistrates, — a work quite within their duties, 
and one that may be carried on under this Act of Parlia- 
ment. It now rests with Corporations to protect the 
community against the great evil of adulteration, and 
avert such calamities as occurred at Bradford and other 
places. I am glad to find, as the originator and worker of 
this question for several years, that the Society of Ana 
has taken this important matter up." — Journal of the 
SocUty of ArU. 
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Numerous applications having been made for Monthly 
Parts of the Chemical News, we have determined 
npon issuing a Tart with the Magazines each Month, 



strongly sewn in a wrapper, 
will be Is. 6<L, post free Is. 
of five numbers, Is. 9d. and 
Volume is now ready. 
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adopt the views of the writer*. Our Intention to give both aides <W 1 
qu«Uon will frequently oblige us to publish opinions with which «i 
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Vol. n. of the CnswiCAL News. containln B s copious Index, is dot 
ready, price >«-»., by post, iu. Id., handsomely bound in doth, g^U 
lettered. The cases for binding may be obtained st our Ofltoe, prist 
l«. 6H. Subscribers may bare their copies bound for as. If sent is 
oar Office, or. If accompanied by a cloth case, for 6>f. A few copies d 
Vol. I. can still be had, price lot. ©>'., by post its. id. Vol. in. coc- 
meneed on January 5, 1861, and will be complete in 16 numbers. 
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Oat Pvr\*tT$.—H. jr.— Mr. Bowdlteh mentions that the app*r»'"> 
for his r.rocesa of tenting Baa with hot lime, van be obtained of Mr. 
John Bavile, Jan., Wakefield, for the price of 18s. 

Tht XtQulnritt n/ Koluml Fowl— An srUcle on this subject it 
declined with thank*. 

P. M. //.-Received. 

Colouring Maltrr/rom Wand. — A correspondent withes to knew thr 
name (riven to the active ooloniing matter nhtaiued from wnad bf 
exhaustion in alcohol and precipitation by water. By being raiaad to 
a temperature of 150 dog. Centigrade, In a steel cylinder, when c 
the principle deposits in the form of yellow crystals on Lt 
the cylinder. 

B. J*.— Tour suggestion of aatnrating the stone allemately with t»* 
salts which will precipitate an insoluble compound In tta pnres, is by 
no means new ; nor are the salts proposed (chloride of calcium and 
sulphate of soda) the most suitable for that purpose. Mr. Rurat'i 
proceasof using silk-ate of sods and chloride of calcium alternately, h 
tho most perfect according to theory ; but there are difficulties in tk» 
way of its successful application to stone, owing to tho porea of the 
latter being usually filled with moisture. 
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THE ADULTERATION OF POOD. 
Now ready, price 6d., by poet 7<L 

A TABLE (reprinted from the Chemical New*, 
and Devised by the Author.) showing the more Import v 
ArticlcB of FOOD or DRINK, and the Bubstancea employed 
Adulterating them. Especially stiiUble for Muaeuma, BcbonU 
Mechanics' and other Institutions, as weU as for Private Reference. 

" A very in tort-ting Table, which will be found exeeedin 
for roady reference, being clearly and intelligibly arranged." 
|ogl»t. 

iical Xkwb OfBee— Griffin, Bohn and Comp 
10, Stationers' Hall Court, London. 



THE ORIGINAL "DR. STEERS' OPODELDOC" 
26s. per dozen, uiual Discount — Showcaroa, 
We reel it incumbent upon us to warn the Trade against buying 
an article purporting to be the genuine, and which is sold at lower 
price The original has "F. NEWBERV, No. 45, St Paul'i 
Churchyard " on the Government Sump. 

(Signed) 

FRANCIS NEWBERV sod SONS. 
Established A.D. 1746. 
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SZERELMEY ON THE PRESERVATION OF 
STONE. 

Every Englishman who takes the least interest in the ! 
topics of the day knows the cruel fate of Barry's Gothic I 
masterpiece. It has been the fashion among many, I 
unable to comprehend its beauty, to lavish every depre- , 
ciatory term upon it. The epithets " gingerbread," I 
"gimcrack," "toy," &c, have not been spared. The I 
expense of the erection has been a fruitful topic of 1 
declamation at Debating Societies; the style of archi- J 
tecture has been considered unsuited to the country ; . 
the locality has been ill-chosen j in short, there is no | 
fault that has not been found with it, no term of ridicule 
that has not been applied to it. Nevertheless, all this 
would have had its day ; the amateur political economist 
who, at his Debating Club, fulminated invectives against 
the " cosily toy" (with an energy always inversely to 
his pecuniary stake in the affair), would have lived to 
show it with pride to his country cousins. But, alas 
the grumblers have the best of the argument, for, abso- 
lutely before its completion, it is beginning to decay. 
In a century it will be — but we must not attempt to 
prophecy what it will be, for the probabilities arc, rather, 
that it 'will havo crated to be altogether. The fact 
cannot be palliated that a cruel blunder has been com- 
mitted, and the question becomes, Is there no remedy ? 
The importance of the question, and the vast amount 
of money involved, has encouraged a host of inventors 
to endeavour to profit by the occasion. Many of their 
proposed processes are absurd, a few injurious, and a 
nry few tolerably feasible. The processes proposed 
may briefly be summed up in the three classes of the 
Greasy, the Dirty, and the Siliceous. We need not 
remind our readers of the controversies that havo taken 
place upon the matter : how some havo recommended 
one process and some another. All processes have had 
their advocates, particularly the more absurd. 

Among the inventors who have come forward, M. 
Sxerclmcy occupies a prominent position. Ho has 
chosen the doubtful policy of standing forth as the 
champion of a secret process, which he states to be a 
revival of one of the methods employed by the ancients. 
Secrecy, in this country, and in the present htnte of 
science, always begets suspicion ; but truly it U not easy 
to know what course is the wisest for an inventor to 
pursue. The present patent laws utterly fail to protect 
hi the majority of instances, and in an almost equal | 
number enable unconscientious patentees to harass and 
persecute bona Jide inventors. M. Szcrclmey, aware 
that the feeling in this country is unfavourable to the 
proprietors of secret processes, and that we are perhaps too 
liable to class them with the genus.Dowsters«rire7, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet' with the view of ditccting the public 
attention to his invention, and proving its value. In 

1 "On The Encaustic nml Zo|>laJin Procewee as Applied l>y Uio 
Ancient* for Indurating and [YemrtlugStnue, Cement, brick, Timber, 
Nnilptnie, and Printing* : wttli some Account of I be L'cTivnl of thoc 
1'roew**.-* By N. C. Sii:bu.*ey. 



the present article we shall confine ourselves to two 
principal points, discarding, for the time, all comparisons 
with other writers; these ore — ist, A general review of 
M. Szerclmcy's pamphlet, and 2nd, Docs his pamphlet 
prove his process to be successful ? 

We may at once state that the impression left by the 
little work before us is not pleasing. As the work of n 
foreigner, we forgive the spelling, which is so wretched 
that one is almost tempted to fancy it written by the 
dictation of a " medium" at a 14 spiritual" demonstration. 
But we cannot so easily forgive, in a pamphlet written 
for a commercial purpose, such a perpetual affectation of 
the savant, and such a frequent allusion to the author's 
" travels and archteological researches." The author, in 
his Preface, says :— 

" Preferring the practical to the theoretical, the positive 
to the speculative, I have avoided as much as possible, the 
notices and comments of ancient writers, which, on the 
subject of the Encaustic processes, are far from being 
satisfactory, contenting myself with explaining, so far as 
is politic and just to myself, the nature of my discoveries, 
and their close approximation to the usages of the nations 
of antiquity." 

Nevertheless, twelve pages out of twenty-nine aro 
chiefly occupied by a vague account of the principal 
features of ancient art as applied to architecture und 
decoration, and the rest of the work is taken up with 
objections to the use of the siliceous process, and praiae 
of his own. He does not, however, give one single 
proof of the value of his own method. Not one con- 
clusive experiment is cited as having been submitted to 
a competent ordeal ; and, as he docs not indicate in any 
specific terms the nature of his invention, we contend 
tnat the promise in the Preface, to explain the nature 
of his discoveries, " aud their close approximation to 
the usages of antiquity," has not been fulfilled. Wc 
never pet used a work where assertion was more fre- 
quently mado to take the place of proof. That M. 
Szcrclmey is deficient in chemical knowledge of the 
kind most required in carrying out an investigation like 
the present is evident in numerous places in his pamphlet. 
He talks of earthy pigments being " mixed up with a 
solution of wax or other bituminous matters, or otherwise 
laid ou as water colour, and subjected the third time to 
the Zopissa proev'ss. He speaks of ingredients being of 
the like " bituminous or carbonaceous nature." What 
will our mineralogical and chemical readers say to the 
mistakes and confusion of ideas contained in the fol- 
lowing extract :— 

" Previous to my travels, I had familiarised myself with 
the preserving qualities of certain bituminous products, 
such as the entombment of flies, ant*, &c, indurated or 
fossilised in aum, amber, mellenitc (»i>), or hone > stone, 
&c , th<j fossilation of wood and ether organic substance?, 
and had studied Hie conditions under which these events 
take place ; the cause* being evidently a hi«h temperature, 
not sufficient to destroy, but enotigh, with the aid of sur- 
rounding bodies, so to deprive the concrete, or plastic 
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matter, of its aqueous clement as to consolidate its parts 
and cause its induration, in which state it is cnubb-d most 
effectually to resist atmospheric influences and other 
destroying cnu-es for ages. It is not for me to say what 
the relationship is between silica and carbonaceous bodies, 
or how it is animal and vegetable matters are converted 
into siliceous aggregate s, ns fossil-wood, fossil-oils, timber, 
resin, wax, ar.tl honey; but the indurating properties of 
these and other Iodic* of a like nature have proved to 
nic, in practice, the best preservatives of wood, stone, 
and concretes nguinst atmospheric and other destroying 
influences." 

Further on, silica is said to bo 

«• A compound of homogeneous clastic qualities, having 
tho tendency to reject all other earths and only uniting 
with them under bijrh influences of heat ; neither can any 
of the chemists of the! day, by synthesis, return the silica 
to its original state." 

If M. Szcrclmey will tell us what its " original state" 
was, we will try to solve the required problem. "With 
the extracts given, which are, we think, quite sufficient 
for the purpose, we conclude; for, not knowing what 
our Author's process is, we cannot speak for or against 
it; hut this we can say, that the pamphlet docs not 
prove its efficacy. 



SCIENTIFIC AND ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 



On the Influence trhich Sulphide of Arsenic exerts 
upon the' Solubility of Sulphide, of Antimony in 
Hydrochloric Arid', by FllKUEMCK Field. 

Thf.ke me few chemist?, it may be presumed, who have 
not attempted to separate the sulphide of arsenic from 
tho sulphide of antimony by means of hydrochloric acid. 
The solubility of Ihe latter in this menstruum seems so 
likely to afford a good result, the arsenic compound 
being so insoluble when the neid is dilute, as to cuuse no 
surprise that many experiments to effect the separation 
of arsenic from antimony by this means have been 
resorted to. The quantitative analysis of these two 
elements when combined with sulphur, by hydrochloric 
acid, either dilute or concentrated, seems, however, to 
be impossible. The subject was investigated by me, 
some years ago, with entirely negative results, and the 
same researches have been lately resumed with no better 
success : their publication, however, mav prove in- 
teresting, as showing the great ntid singular influence 
which tho sulphide of uistnic exerts upon the sulphide 
of antimony. 

t grains of very pure tc; sulphide of antimony were 
dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid at a gentle: heal, 
water added slightly ncidnhitcd with tartaric acid, and 
the solution left to cool. When cold, a stream of hydro- 
sulphuric acid was passed through the liquid, and, after 
standing some hours, the precipitate wns thrown upon ti 
tared tilter, washed, dried at 212% and weighed. The 
weight of the sulphide proved to be 5-02. 1 

5*00 grains of tho same compound were dissolved as 
before, and treated precisely in a similar manner. The 
precipitate upon the filter was washed into a flask by n 
stream of liquid, consisting of one part of moderately 

' It f* well known t!uU rr.*i|,:t.ite 1 t , r-nl, l.i.t.; t.f untimrtiy fir I 1 -1 .1 
Kttic wntor with /roi: tenacity ■■<>■ in*, un-l ev, n at a t«iupcr«tnr«t 

t :i.l«i«bty lK-yi,<l OiK T» cl.;-l.y.tm»..- r. tv.uSiy, ilic ->il].).i \- 

It !.t :U<1 ill :i t n I -e ttn ■ ns'ti vvr,i U :i :!, ,m el <liy « ir I 
i::Ul i< i-n^il, roiJ uuibtaUicJ ut joo" V. 



concentrated hydroehloi ic acid and three parts of water. 
The quantity of fluid employed was as nearly as possible 
four ounces* by measure. The flask was placed upon a 
small sand-bath, heated by a gas-burner, attd in eight 
minutes the liquid entered into ebullition. After boiliri? 
four minutes, the sulphide was entirely dissolved and 
the contents of the flask perfectly clear. ' It was removed 
from the sand-both and allowed to cool. When per- 
fectly cold, n few ounces of water were added, and a 
stream of hydro-sulphuric acid again transmitted. The 
sulphide now weighed 4-980 grains, showing that little 
or no chloride had been volatilised, the small difference 
being easily accounted for as inevitable in the analysis. 

5 - oo grains of arscnious acid were dissolved in a weak 
solution of potassa. hydrochloric acid added in slight 
excess, and the sulphide precipitated by sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The precipitate, dried at * 1 *°, weighed 6-19, 
calculation requiring 6 2 1. 

The same quantity of nreenious acid was subjected to 
similar treatment, and the sulphido of arsenic washed 
into a flask by acid of the same strength and in the sara« 
quantity as that employed with the antimony. The 
flask was placed upon the sand-bath and heat applied, 
as in the former instance, the liquid began to boil in 
eight minutes, and, after boiling four minutes, the hest 
was removed. The sulphide of arsenic was then filtered, 
washed, dried at 211°, aud weighed 5 89 grains = 4-+ 
arscnious acid. 

The filtrate, oxidised by chlorate of potash and hydro 
chloric neid, and gently heated until tho oxides 01 
chlorine had been entirely expelled, was mixed with an 
excess of ammonia and n small epjantitv of solution of 
sulphate of magnesia. After standing for twenty-four 
hours, the arsenitite of magnesia and ammonia waj 
placid upon a filter of known weight, washed with 
ammoniucal water, dried exactly at an', and weighed. 1 
Weight of arscniatc of ammonia und magnesia, 
(xMgO, 1NH4O, AsO„ HO), 0 37 = 0192 AsO, = o-j" 
AsS., from which it appears that little or no chlotide of 
arsenic was volatilised, as the following resuinen of the 
above experiments will show : — 

T.il.im. P.mn.i. 

AsO ; — 5 - oo — 4-93 AsO, 611 AsS, 

These preliminary experiments being; tindertnken i;i 
order to prove, not only the purity of the substance* 
employed, but also to examine the action of dilute hydro- 
chloric ceid upon the sulphides individually, 5'oo ef 
AsO, and 5-00 SbS, were brought into solution aslxTim, 
and the liquids placed in e>ne flask. After precipitation 
by sulphuretted hydrogen, the wnsheel sulphides were 
treated with hydrochloric neid in the same evunntify atvl 
same strength as they were separately, and heated for 
the same length of time. The mixed precipitate, which, 
although somewhat lighte r in colour than when origi- 
nally precipitated, still had a bright orange tint, indiai 
tiveof the presence of antimony in considerable quantity, 
was found, after drying, to weigh lo-it grains. Tiv 
sulphides were thoroughly oxidised, ammonia and nitiatr 
of ammonia added, rv il the arsenic precipitated ly 
sulnhate of magnesia. The ammonio-magnesian nrwniav 
weighed 9 0S grains 5-88 AfS . The antimony \vs< 
precipitated from the filtrate by sulphuretted hydrogen 

c V.ir'. i; nlrvr dt'i iiti'Hi n\'i-X I* yM-\ to I lie ex«rt temp"* 1 '' "re In l: ' 
<1< .■ ■• r:,i urn ct t k :« umni^Jiio n;i ;i:-i.m .im in.ito. It IhoiiIv nt 11:' 
i.r, it ini»t, nili . tic t i ion l-.nic <■> liM.'l-cr, Unit Ilie o .fuj.;.' 

Ml 4 <>, A (> . Ho 1 .in 1 m -1. u* it Iliu atom of HO «t a t- 
:i ; . :iml U l-vv 111 it i viil un^ unu « ,ttr than ll;.»> ui<iica?«U iu ts 
U-i mul-v. 
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alter acidification, and the sulphide oxidised and weighed 
as antimoniatc of tcroxide of antimony (Sb0 4 ), SbO„ 
ySz gTains= 4*13 SbS„. 

It thus appears that scarcely o'3 of sulphide of anti 
monj were dissolved when sulphide of arsenic was 
present, although the ueid iiquid would have decompose! 
the whole amount of precipitutc had ursenic been absent. 
The filtrate from the sulphides was oxidised and the 
arsenic estimated by magnesia. 

sMgO, TS'II.O, AsO. HO, 0 38 grains = o-iy; AsO., == 
0*139 AsSj, proving that, although the sulphide of 
arsenic had affected the solubility of the sulphide of 
antimony, the latter had exerted no influence upon the 
solubility of the former. 

In order to observe the action of strong hydrochloric 
acid upon the sulphide of arsenic and a mixture of thut 
compound with sulphide of antimony, 5*00 arsenious 
cciel wi re precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen, uitd 
the sulphide digested for an hour in two ounces of 
hydrochloric acid, fresh acid hi ing added to compensate 
for evaporation, in such a manner as to keep the liquid 
at about the same level in the flask during the whole 
time of ebullition. After filtration, the sulphide of 
arsenic weighed 1-8 {grains « 1-48 arsenious acid. The 
filtrate, oxidised as before, gave 1 '64 xMgO,NH,(), AsO v 
HO = 1-06 AsS., = 0-85 AsOj. Thus, more than half 
the arsenic in the amnious acid had, by prolonged 
boiling, been volatilised as chloride. 

$ co arsenious acid and 5-00 sulphide of antimony 
were dissolved, precipitated, and treated with two ounces 
of strong hydrochloric acid ns before. The residue 
weighed 3-87 grains, and, oxidised by chlorate of potash 
and hydrochloric acid, gave, on precipitation by ammonia 
and sulphate of magnesia 181 grains zMgO,NII,0, 
AsO.,, IIO = i*8 j AsS-. which, deducted from y$7, 
leaves 2*04 grains as the weight of the sulphide of 
antimony. The strongly-acid filtrate from the sulphides 
was oxidised a* usual, and the arsenic estimated as 
arseniato of magnesia and ammonium. 171 (iMgO, 
NH.O, AsO„ UO) = ruAsS, == 0-901 AsO,. The 
antimony, precipitated as sulphide, and oxidised by 
strong nitric acid, was ignited and weighed as SbO,. 
Weight of SbOj, 1-31 = 1 57 SbS-, which, added to 
1-04 = 4 - 6i ShSj. 

Wo learn from the above facts how infinitely more 
volatile chloride of arsenic is than chloride of antimony 
under these circumstances, and also what a strange pro- 
tective action the arsenic compound exerts over the 
sulphide of antimony, rendering it pert hilly insoluble, 
and preventing its decomposition, to a great extent, in 
the picM nee of hydrochloric acid at a boiling tempera- 
ture. The case is dilftrent with some other sulphides. 
I have shown 1 that antimony and mercury may he sepa- 
rated with a considerable degree of exactness by heating 
the sulphides of those metals in hydrochloric acid, the 
uiditnony dissolving, the nurcuiy being left intact. 
It would almost appear, although the conclusion may 
seem hasty, that when solutions of arsenic and antimony 
are precipitated togi ihcr.orevcii when thctwo sulphides, 
fifttr individual precipitation, are mixed ami digotcd in 
hydroehloric acid, that the sulphide of ars:uic plays the 
part of an neid with rcgurd to the anlimotiiul ti.lphide, 
a siilpharseiiiate or s::i| hai.-e uite of .sulphide of nuti- 
i:iony being formed, which :» insoluble in hydrochloric 
arid. He this us it may, time is no doubt that when 
even a very small quantity of antimony is piccipituteel 

1 Vvartcrly Jvucu-l the a.i/ucni &ci««y, vol. xi. it$<). 



with a great e xec -ss of aisi nic, as sulphide, it becomes 
very insoluble in hydrochloric acid. I have made no 
quantitative determinations upon this point, but have 
always detected the presence of antimony in the residue. 

With regard to the solubility of lulphide of arsenic, 
this compouud, although described in most chemical 
works as almost insoluble in hydrochloric acid, is sensibly 
decomposed by that re-agent, even when highly diluted, 
.after digestion with it for some time. Moreover, it even 
gradually buffers decomposition in pure water, especially 
if the liquid be slightly wanned, sulphuretted hydrogen 
being evolved and arsenious acid produced. Dr. Odhng 
made the same remark to the Fellows of the Chemical 
Society in a discussion which followed Mr. Uloxam's 
first paper upon tho De tection of Arsenic by Klcctrolvsis, 
and I have since seen it affirmed by other chemists, as 
well as noticed it in my own experiments. 



On the Chit, nail .lun'if^is of the S'u/ttr Atmosphere. 

KincniinFK has communicated tome further results of 
his remarkable investigations on the constitution of tho 
solar atmosphere. The author maintains that the sun 
has an ignited gaseous atmosphere, which enclose* a core 
of still higher temperature. If we could see the 
spectrum of this atmosphere, we should detect the bright 
lines which are characteristic of the metals existing in 
it, and should recognise the metals themselves from 
these. The more strongly luminous body of the sun 
does not, however, permit the spectrum of his atmosphere 
to appear. It inverts this spectrum; so that instead of 
the bright lines which the spectrum of the atmosphere 
alone would exhibit, dark ones make their appearance. 
We see, therefore, only the negative image of the 
spectrum of the sun's atmosphere. 

In order to study the solar spectrum with the requisite 
degree of accuracy, Kirchhoff procured from the work- 
shop of Steiuheil an apparatus consisting essentially of 
four large flint-glass prisms and two telescopes. 

With this apparatus the spectra are seen in a hitherto 
unattainable degree of distinctness and purity. It 
exhibits in the solar spectrum thousands of lines, with 
such clearness that they arc easily distinguished from 
each other. It is the author's intention to draw the 
whole spectrum, as seen with his apparatus, and he has 
already done this for the portion which lies between 
l'raunhofcr's lines I) and F. 

This apparatus exhibits the spectrum of an artificial 
source of light with the same distinctness as the solar 
spectrum, provided only that the intensity of the light 
is sufficient. A common gas flame, in which a metallic 
compound evaporates, is usually not sufficiently luminoup, 
but an electric spark gives with the greatest distinct- 
ness the spectrum of the metal of which the electrodes 
consist. A large Ituhmkorff^s induction-coil yields 
1 kctrie «■ parks in such rapid succession that the spectrum 
can be observed as easily as that of the sun. 

A very simple arrangement pcimits the comparison of 
t!ie spectra of two .sources of light. The rays of one of 
the Nout'c.H may pa-s through the upper half of tho 
vertical slit, while tho-e o{ u::otl;.. r pass through the 
onve-r half. Win n this is the case, one of the two 
spectra is seen itiit.iL eltL.tely Kixul'.i the other, ni:d it ii 
ui>y to determine whether coincident lines occur iti 
both. 

In this manner the author satisfied himself that all 
the bright lines peculiar to iron correspond to durk lines 
I in the aolur spectrum. lu the portion of the spcctium 
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between D and F, about seventy particularly well-marked 
lines occur, resulting from the iron in the sunn 
atmosphere. 

Iron is remarkable on account of the great number of 
distinct lines which it produced in the solar spectrum. 
Magnesium is interesting because it produces the group 
of Fraunhofcr's lines lying in the green denoted by 
Fraunhofcr by h, and consisting of three very strong 
lines. Very distinct dark lines in the solar spectrum 
correspond to the bright lines produoed by chromium 
and nickel, and wc may, therefore regard the presence 
of theso substances in the Bun's atmosphere as proved. 
Many other metals appear, however, to be wanting in 
the sun's atmosphere. Silver, copper, zinc, lead, alumi- 
num, cobalt, ana antimony have extremely brilliant lines 
in their spectra ; but no distinct dark lines in the solar 
spectrum correspond to these. 

Many metallic comi>ounds do not give iu a gas-flame 
the spectrum of their metal, because they are not suffi- 
ciently volatile. In these cases the spectrum may be 
made to appear by moons of the electric spark. It is 
true that in this case the spectrum of the metal of which 
tho electrodes consist and that of the air in which the 
spark passes is also seen. To avoid the difficulty arising 
from the very great number of bright lines of which 
the spectrum of every electric spark consists, it is 
necessary to have roeoime to a particular arrangement. 
The electric spark is allowed to pass at the same time 
between -two similar pairs of elections, the light of one 
spark being allowed to pass through the upper, that of 
the other through the lower half of the slit, so that one 
spectrum is seen above the other. When the two pairs 
of electrodes are clean, tho two spectra arc perfectly 
similar; when, however, a metallic compound is placed 
ujH>n one pair, tho corresponding spectrum immediately 
shows the lines belonging to the metal introduced. The 
author has satisfied himself that in this manner eve;; tho 
metals of the rare earths, yttrium, erbium, terbium, &c, 
may be recognised most quickly and certainly. It is, 
therefore, to be expected that, by the help of Ruhmkorffs 
apparatus, the spectral method of analysis may be 
extended to the detection of nil metals. The researches 
which the uuthor has undei taken, in connection with 
Bunscn, will, it is hoped, determine this point. — Journ. 
fur Prate. Chemie. 



Notes on Purfurol, by Dr. C. ULRICIi. 

In tho Annalcn <hr Chimie und Phariwn-iv, band xiv.< 
p. 63, behwnnert states that Professor Schulze, of 
Rostock, succeeded in converting furfural into pyromueic 
acid by treating it with oxide of silver. This change 
can be made to take place in the following very simple 
manner. 

To an alcoholic solution of furfurol a solution of 
potassa in absolute alcohol is added; the mixture 
becomes hot and solidities almost immediately into n paste 
of scaly, shining crystals. These arc pressed between 
folds of blotting-paper, and the brown coloured mass is 
then repeatedly cry stnlliscd from very strong alcohol. 
Thus the potassa salt of pyromueic acid is obtained in 
colourless plates of mother-of-pearl lustre. These 
crystals are very soluble in water aiid in dilute alcohol ; 
btit very slight IvMilubleitiabsolutealcohol. 0*223 gramniCH 
di composed hysulphuric acid gave o*i 18 grammes sul- 
phate of potussa ; lr nee the potassa present was 31 "03 
percent. The formula (V.,li () KaO gives 3K42 per 
cent. If the potassa salt is decomposed by hydrochloric 
acid, evaporated to dryness, and heated* for some time 



on the water-bath, in a porcelain basin covered with 
paper, the pyromueic acid sublimes, and is deposited on 
the under surface of tho paper in shiuing colourless 
needles, which may be an inch long. 
When burnt, 0-1950 grammes gave, 

Carbonic acid . . . 0-3840 grammes 
Water .... 00690 ., 
These numbers correspond to 

C 53.69 per cent. 

H 3'9* .» 

The formula C„,H A gives, 

C 5J57 

II . . . . . 3-57 ,, 
The crystals melt at 129 C. (without correction). 
By the action of potassa on furfurol tho alcohol of 
this substance is most probably formed, just as from 
bitter almond oil, by similar treatment, the alcohol of 
benzoic acid is produced. I am at present engaged with 
experiments to prove this conclusively. 



On the Existence of a Fourth Member of the Culrimn 
Group of Metals, by F. W. and A. Dcpjie. 

In the last Number of the Phihuojihical Mayaziw 
appears a paper on this subject by the above gentlemen. 



During th 



recent examination of London waters br 



the beautiful method of Kirchhnff and Bunscn, they 
several times noticed a faint blue line, not due to 
strontium or potassium, or to the lately-discovered 
crrsium. Having since worked with larger quantities 
of the deep-well water, which gave this line most dis- 
tinctly, they believe they nte now justified in statins 
that the group of calcium, strontium, and barium, like 
that of the alkali metuls, contains a fourth member. Thi< 
new metal gives but one blue line, 1 situated between the 
lines SrS and K.0, about twice us far from the former as 
from the latter. In brightness and sharpness it is quite 
equal to the line SrJ. The method which, after repeated 
trials, they found most advantageous for obtaining it in 
a state of comparative purity is tho following :— The 
deposit formed by boiliug the water is dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and a small quantity of sulphuric acid 
added to the clear solution. The precipitate formed, 
consisting principally of sulphate of calcium, but con- 
taining some sulphate of barium, sulphate of strontium, 
and sulphate of the metal uuder consideration, was col- 
lected, washed, dried, and fused with carbonate of 
sodium. The fused mass was then boiled with water 
and the insoluble carbonates of the above-named metals 
collected and treated several times successively in tho 
.-amc manner as the original deposit. By these means 
the lime was gradually removed, the carbonates becoming 
proportionally richer in barium, &c. Owing to the 
small quantity of substance at their command, they did 
not attempt to remove the lime entirely. The carboiu^> 
finally obtained were once more dissolved in hydro- 
chloric acid, and the solution, after considerable dilation, 
mixed with a few drops of sulphuric acid. After standing 
at rest for twenty-four hours, the slight quantity of 
deposit formed, consisting of almost pure sulphide of ' 
barium, was filtered off and some alcohol added to the 
filtrate, by which a further deposit was obtained, com- 
posed chit fly of the sulphates of strontium and the new 
met til, though not quite free from sulphate of calcium 
These sulphi tes were agniu converted into carbonates, 
which were then dissolved in hvdrochloric acid, and the 

' Having Iwon (inutile (•> *«(>:. n»t« it completely from calcium «nd 
h'.runLinni. tlicv siv n«.t <|uit<- t>"*ittn: wWtlicrornnt it gitc* any lii>«« 
the n-d cud *! 1 If.- -invtni ■». 
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solution evaporated to dryncs*. When a portion of this 
dry residue is brought into the flame of the apparatus 
the spectra of calcium and strontium appear, and, in 
addition, beyond the line Sr*, in the position indictitcd 
above, a blue line, rivalling the strontium Hue in bril- 
liancy and distinctness of outline. 

As far as they have at present been able to ascertain, 
the carbonate, oxalate, and sulphute of tho new metal 
are insoluble in water, the last-named possessing about 
the same insolubility as sulphato of strontium. The 
chloride of the metal docs not seem to be hygroscopic, 
resembling in this respect that of barium rather than 
those of strontium und calcium. 



On the Maturation of Fruits, by MM. Hekthei.ot ami 
BviGNKT. 

The changes which fruits undergo during ripening 
constitute the most remarkable phenomena of vegetable 
physiology. Nothing is more interesting than to see 
fruit lose, little by little, ita astringent and acid flavour, 
and acquire the sweet and agreeable taste which renders 
it fit for food. This change is especially worthy of 
attention in the case of a fruit detached from the plant 
on which it was developed. In this case, in fact, the 
fruit constitutes a complete medium, which derives 
nothing more from the plant which formed it, all the 
ulterior changes it undergoes resulting from the reci- 
procal metamorphoses of its own materials. It is under 
such conditions that wc may hope to study most simply 
the play of these metamorphoses j to comprehend, for 
instance, the laws presiding over the formation of vege- 
table ncids and over the saccharine principles. 

We have undertaken to make a series of inquiries on 
tikis subject, the first results of which wc now lay before 
the Academy. The results were obtained two years 
since, during the winters of 1858 and 1S59. Our reason 
for mentioning these dates is to show how slow and 
laborious such researches are. They exact innumerable 
analysis and experiments, which can only bo carried on 
from year to year, because certain conditions of these 
experiments arc supplied by Nature and cannot be pro- 
duced at will. In this first paper we propose mainly to 
develope, by a special example, the methods wc employ 
und the end we have in view, not, however, pretending 
as yet to give definite results. 

Wc havo experimented on the common orange, one of 
the fruits which most distinctly shows the period of 
maturatiou. Tho structure of the orange, the clear 
distinction between its various parts, the thickness of 
its rind, which effectually isolates its juice, and, lastly, 
the relatively rapid period of its artificial maturation, 
offer especial facilities for observation. 

The chemical composition of the juice of the orange 
adds to these facilities. In fact, the juice is principally 
composed of citric acid, fermentable sugars, and nitro- 
genous principles. The gelatinous substances analogous 
to pectin, which play so important a part in the matura- 
tion of certain other fruits, as M. Frcmy's researches 
have shown, exist in the orange, on the contrary, in very 
insignificant proportions. 

The following is our method of operating :— We take 
a certain number of green oranges, susccptiblo of the 
ripening process, and distribute them in two series, one 
comprising tho riper oranges, the other, those less ripe, 
putting aside a few from each series for analyBatioii. 
We then lcavo them for a few weeks in a dry place, 
maintained at a gentle temperature. At tho expiration 



of this time, if the maturatiou is effected, we repeat the 
analysis. 

In each of these anuly bcs wc have effected the follow- 
ing determinations: — 
1 . Weigh each orange. 

a. Sepurate it into four parts, viz., rind, seeds, juice, 
and pulp. Weigh these four parts, and determine the 
quantity of water and residue, fixed at 100 0 C, they 
contain. 

V Determine how much azotised and mineral matter, 
soluble in ether, the dried rind contains. 

4. Determine how much azotised and mineral matter 
is contained in the pulp. 

5. Pursue the same plan w ith the seeds, after deter- 
mining the number and the mean weight. 

6. Estimate the quantity of water, t itric acid, inverted 
sugar, cane sugar, and azotised and mineral matter 
contained in the juice. 

Kclying on these determinations, the total composi- 
tion of the orange may bo ascertained with sufficient 
exactitude, and the variations undergone by the princi- 
ples it contains compared. This comparison leads to 
divers interesting results, to which we shall presently 
advert, with further details. The only facts we desire 
at present to adduce aro those relating to the sugary 
principles. We give them, moreover, as the results of 
the two *cries of comparative analyses which we have 
just indicated, not, however, pretending as yet to 
generalise them. The questions are too delicate to be 
decided upon without certain reservations. 

1. The orange, either before or at the period of its 
maturity, contains, at the same time, cane and inverted 
sugar. 

a. The relative proportions of these two sugars change 
during maturation ; the quantity of inverted sugar, 
which wan previously greater than that of the cauu 
sugar, c-tvu-KS to preponderate; the relations change, und 
tho cane sugar is found to be the most abundant. 

V The weight of inverted sugar varies little. 

4. The weight of tunc sugar augments relatively to 
the total weight of the orange. 

5. It increases equally, whether compared with the 
total weight of the juice or with the weight of the fixed 
matter contained in the juice. 

From these facts, it is easy to understand why the 
orange becomes sw eeter during maturation. The forma 
tion of cane sugar iu the ripening fruit is here the most 
striking phenomenon. It is the more interesting, since 
it is effected iu an acid medium ; not only docs the citric 
acid appear not to act in inverting the cane sugar already 
formed, — an inactivity which could be foreseen as a result 
of the experiments made by one of us, — but it does not 
oppose the augmentation of tho cane sugar itself. 

We are now continuing our experiments, in order to 
strengthen these first results by new studies, and to seek 
out at the expense of what principles cane sugar is 
formed. — Compter -Rendu*, vol. li. p. 1094. 
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On th? Solvent Properties of Bichloride of Tin, 
by M. Gekabdin. 

The solvent propertied of bichloride of tin aro strikingly 
analogous to those of bisulpbido of carbon. It dissolves 
nearly the same bodies, bat in less proportions. 

At its boiling-point it dissolves considerable quantities, 
of octahedral sulphur, iodine, and ordinary phosphorus. 
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When the solution cools the sulphur and iodine are 
deposited in lwautiful crystals. The phosphorus sepa- 
rates in the liquid state, and solidiBes in a mass, but 
without crystallising. 

It dissolves amorphous sulphur after prolonged boiling. 
The crystals which form on cooling are octahedral. 

Bed phosphorus is perfectly insoluble in it. 

It dissolves bromine and bisulphide or carbon in any 
quantities. 

Silicium, tellurium, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, tin, 
and metallic oxides and chlorides arc insoluble in it. — 
Comptts- Rendu », vol. li. p. 1097. 
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A Course of Ten Lectin es on Inorganic Chemihtrg, by Dr. 
Edward Frankland, F.It.S., Lectttrer on Chemistry at 
St. Barthotomete's Hospital. 

LKr-rinr. II. 

Oxygen— Its Preparation am! Propel lira — Chemical 
Combination and Vecompotition — Combustion. 

The materials composing the solid portion of the globe 
we inhabit, as well as its liquid and gaseous envelope*, 
consist, so far as investigation has gone, of only a 
certain number, and comparatively a small number, of 
elements or fust principles. There are known at the 
present time sixty-three of these elementary principles, or 
kinds of matter, which cannot be resolved into anything 
more simple — which we cannot tear asunder into two or 
more different forms of mutter. It is true that the number 
of elements is constantly undergoing change ; sometimes 
we are decomposing substances which have hitherto been 
considered as elements. Ry the application of new pro- 
cesses we arc resolving elements into other constituents.— 
sometimes into two constituents that were already known; 
although this operation has become a comparatively rare 
one. On the other hand, we arc sometimes increasing the 
list of the elements by the discovery of substances hitherto 
unknown. Within a very short time the number has 
increased from sixty-two to sixty-three by the discovery 
of the element Casium by Professor Bunsen. Of these 
sixty-three elements, all forms of matter with which we 
are acquainted are composed. 

It would be easy for anyone, were these elements placed 
before him, to divide them at once into two great classes. 
Ho would, first of all, see a community of property, which 
we distinguish as metallic character, possessed by a great 
number of these elements — a lustre on the surface ; and, 
if he went deeper into the matter, he would find they 
possessed the property of conducting heat and electricity. 
Another clasi, much smaller, of these elementary sub- 
stances would be found to possess none of these pro- 
perties, cr to possess them, at all events, in a very 
inferior degree. Such bodies as sulphur, for instance, 
■with which you are all very well acquainted, phos- 
phorus, the gaseous constituents of the atmosphere — 
these bodies do not possess this prominent feature of 
metallic lustre, nor do they possess the other qualities 
which wo attribute to metals. This classification of the 
elementary substances into two great divisions, termed 
respectively, metals and metalloids, the latter including 
all that do not possess these essentially metallic charac- 
teristics—this classification, I sav, has been verv ex- 
tensively adopted up to the present time, but' it is 
essentially an unphilosophieal one. Although there ore 
certain prominent features belonging to these clement ■< 
which classify them in the way l have .just nicutiomd, | 



still when we come to study them more intimately 
find that this line of demarcation is not drawn in th? 
manner in which their prominent qualities would lead u* to 
diuw it. We find, for instance, that although antimony 
possesses strictly the metallic characteristic of lustre, 
and that it conducts heat and electricity very readily 
indeed ; still, when we come to study the chemical 
properties of this metal, it is essentially associated with 
the non-mctallic bodies ; it is associated with nitrogen 
and phosphorus, two substances which posses* in \ht 
least degree, perhaps, the properties of metals ; *o we 
must either transfer antimony, and also arsenic and 
tellurium, to the class of metalloids, or we must transfer 
phosphorus and nitrogen, and one or two other metal- 
loids, into the class of metals. There is, however, n 
more convenient mode of classification, which we sh^ 
adopt in these Lectures. The chemical force may be con- 
sidered as being a dual force, like electricity ; and if we look 
at it from this point of view we find that one part of thi.> 
force— which we may term the positive portion— accumu- 
lates upon one kind of element; and the negative porticn 
of the force upon another kind or class of elements. Thr=; 
two qualities of the chemical force connect these element, 
in an electrical manner M - ith each other ; and no clmcly 
.doe* this connec tion obtain that some chemists have n«t 
hesitated to declare that the chemical force and the 
electrical force arc indeed identical. The beau til w. 
discovery of Faraday, that an equal quantity of tki- 
trieity is required to decompose each of n lar-t 
number of compounds, shows that there is some clu.-. 
connection between these two forces. Without com- 
mitting ourselves, however, to this connection more thai; 
is necessary, some of the elements arc endowed with 
what we may term positive energy, and some are endowed 
with what we may call negative energy. I have drawn u; 
here [pointing to a diagram! a table exhibiting this kind 
of classification. We find that all the metals, for 
instance, are endowed with positive energy ; that ti.-- 
positive portion, so to speak, of the chemical force, wh«tn 
these bodies are torn asunder, accumulates itself upci; 
the metals, hydrogen, carbon, boron, silicon, phosphorus, 
and nitrogen; while the negative energy accumulate- 
itself in like manner upon oxygen, fluorine, chlorine-, 
bromine, iodine, sulphur, and selenium. Now, if jir. 
omit the metals from the list, you have before you the 
names of the metalloids. 

Although the positive elements can combine among*: 
themselves — for instance, the metals can combine with 
hydrogen, hydrogen can combine with carbon, and so on ; 
and whilst the negative elements can also combine among 
themselves— oxygen with chlorine, or with fluorine, r-r 
with sulphur,— they are far less characterised by thi" 
energy of action which wc saw in so many cases in the 
last Lecture, than when an element belonging to one of 
these classes, combines with one belonging to the other 
class. It is only when a member of the positive family 
combines with a member of the negative family that wc 
have manifested those energetic characteristics of the 
chemical force to which I have already directed your 
attention. 

Now, amongst all the changes that occur through all 
these manifestations of the chemical force, let me ju>: 
remark in passing that one change never occurs, and that 
is expressed in the uppermost sentence of our memoranda 
there. Chemical affinity never alters the teiight of matter 
Wc have seen that it will alter the force with which 
matter is attracted by the magnet, ami that it brings about 
many other changes ; but, however great these changes may 
W, the total weight e>f the matters acteel upon by the 
chemical force is never in the slightest degree affected. 

Chemical affinity may be exerted in four principal ways, 
which it will de well for us to note before procccdm- 
to stetdy its action upon cirt.un of the elements. 

The first anel uu»t tunplc mode hi which it hcU it, that 
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of directly combining two dements with each other. If 
for in st ante, we take the two cletnenU, phosphorus and 
iodine — and you see we select them from the opposite sides 
of our table, the element phosphorus being among 
the positive, whilst the iodine belongs to the nega- 
tive cluss;— and if wc want to produce imy effect which 
shall be visible from a distance, without refined modes of 
observation, it is quite necessary that wc should select 
elements from opposite sides. [The iodine and phos- 
phorus were then brought into contact, the phosphorus 
immediately taking tire.] You see the two bodies imme- 
diately unite forming iodide of phosphorus. This is the 
most simple case of chemical union. I might refer to it 
as an instance in which two solid bodicn unite chemically ; 
but if we look further into the matter we find that it is 
not really solid bodies that are operating. They are both 
volatile bodies, and being placed together, their vapours 
commingle, heat is produced, and one of the bodies is 
liquefied ; and, consequently, the process of tomb. nation 
takes place after all between a liquid and a solid, or, 
possibly, between two liquids. 

The next mode in which chemical affinity acts is by 
what we term ditplocement . Here, for instance, 1 have a 
solution which contauis copper in combination with 
sulphuric acid; and if I plunge into this solution a bright 
blade of iron, 1 effect a substitution of iron for copper in 
the original compound. You see my blade of iron has 
become completely plated with copper : it appears now to 
be, in fact, a blnde of copper. Now, what have we done 
here ? In the first place we had sulphate of copper, con- 
sisting of one equivalent or combining proportion of | 
sulphur, four equivalents of oxygen, and one of copper. ' 
Now, when I have plunged this blade of iron into the 
topper solution, 1 simply substitute an equivalent of 
copper by an equivalent of iron, the copper which is set 
free depositing iUelf upon the iron blade, and we obtain a 
certain quantity of the sulphate of iron. 

The third mode in which chemical affinity is exerted is | 
in an exchange of constituents between two compounds. 1 
ought to mention, perhaps, that the second mode I have 
just alluded to is commonly termed tingle elective affinity, 
because the chemical force is assumed to make a selection 
between the copper which is first combined and the iron 
which is afterwards added to it. Now let me illustrate 
this third process by mutual exchange of constituents 
between two compounds. Here we have a solution 
of chloride of mercury, to which I add a solution of 
iodide of potassium. [The solutions were poured into 
one vessel.] Immediately a change takes pluee, — a new 
body is obviously produced, and that new body is iodide 
of mercury ; whilst the chlorine, which was formerly in 
combination with the mercury, has gone over to the 
potassium of the iodide of potassium. Wc have in one 
case chlorine and mercury, and in the other case potassium 
and iodine. Now, the exchange was simply effected 
between these two compounds in this manner (illustrating 
the change by means of cubical blocks representing the 
elements in question), so we hare now the compounds of 
iodine with mercury and chlorine with potassium. This 
mode is sometimes called double elective ajfinity. 

Finally, the fourth mode in which chemical affinity is 
exerted, consists in the re- arrangement of the constituent* 
of a compound. This re-arrangement — this mode of the 
exertion of chemical affinity— is one which occurs com- 
paratively very rarely in inorganic chemistry. Wc shall, 
perhaps, meet with one or two instances of it ; but it is a 
change which frequently occurs in organic chemistry. I 
need only refer to one example ; namely, the transforma- 
tion which takes place with sugar in contact with yeast, 
by which it is converted into alcohol and carbonic acid. 

Having thus noticed these four peculiarities of the force 
with which we have to deal, let us now make ourselves 
acquainted with some of the more important elementary 
substance* themselves. Amongst these the element 



oxygen, demands to stand in the foremost rank. It 
is not only the most abundant, but it is also the most 
important element. In every nine tons of water existing 
upon our globe, there are eight tons of this element 
oxygen ; and, at least, one-third of the total weight 
of the solid crust of the globe consists also of this 
element ; whilst one-fifth of the volume of the atmo- 
sphere is also made up of oxygen gas. The greater part, 
however, of this element — in fact, we may say nearly the 
whole of it, exists in combination. Its affinities arc so 
powerful, that scarcely anything can exist upon the 
surface of tliis globe, or in its interior possibly also, un- 
combined with oxygen, so long as there is any of it to 
combine with. Therefore, as might be expected from the 
qualities of this clement, it is nearly all in combination — all 
that is not in the atmosphere, with the exception of a certain 
quuutity dissolved in the waters of the ocean,— not cow. 
biiuil there, but dissolved. It is interesting to reflect 
that the oxygen which is left out of combination is 
only the portion over and above that which is necessary to 
saturate all the other elements. After the other elements 
have taken all the oxygen they require, a certain quantity 
lias remained over and above in excess of their demands ; 
and if this quantity had not been le ft over and above, our 
globe could not have been inhabited by beings such as 
now people it, nor could it have been the seat of vegetable 
life. Now, the quantity of oxygen which is thus left 
out of combination is exceedingly small, being only one 
two-millionth of the total amount ; hence, if there 
hud been among the constituents of this globe one two- 
millionth part less of oxygen than there is, it would have 
made just the difference between an inhabited and an un- 
inhabited globe ; for there would not have been any 
oxygen in the atmosphere, and consequently the existence 
of animal and vegetable life would have been impossible. 

There are several processes by which we car. obtain this 
element, oxygen. They are all of them, however, based 
upon the plan of extracting a portion of this free oxygen 
that exists in the atmosphere. We cannot directly extract 
the oxygen from the air, owing to its nihilities being more 
powerful than that of the nitrogen with which it is asso- 
ciated ; but wc have a number of processes for with- 
drawing the oxygen from the atmosphere, aud entrapping 
it, as it were, into very feeble compounds, from which we 
can extract it very easily. Nearly all the processes for 
preparing this element depend upon this principle of 
entrapping it iuto a combination from which it is very 
cusily separated, and then expelling it from that com- 
pound. The most interesting and perhaps the most 
simple piocess is the one that was first employed by 
Priestley for the preparation of this important gas, — 
the mode, in fact, in which ho discovered oxygen 
to be a separate und independent substance. If we 
take metallic mercury and heat it just below the boiling 
point it absorbs oxygen, and is converted into red oxide of 
mercury; and if we afterwards heat this to a higher tem- 
perature in the air it gives out all the oxygen with which 
it had united in the former case whilst it was near the 
boiling-point. When the compound is thus heated, it is 
resolved into these two elements, and tho oxygen is set at 
liberty. That is one process of preparing oxygen ; it is 
not the process we ordinarily adopt, because it is a slow 
mode of extracting it from the air, and the process is con- 
sequently far less available for preparing large quantities 
of this substance. "VVe may use, in place of the oxide 
of mercury, a salt termed chlorate of potash, which is 
manufactured in large quantities, and which is employed 
in numerous manufacturing operations nud it is there- 
fore available for our purpose in large quantities. This 
salt requires only to be heated to n temperature rather ' 
lower than that of the oxide of mercury in order to resolve 
it into chloride of potassium and oxygen. Let us see 
what we do in this case ; the chlorate of potash is a salt 
which contains a very large quantity of oxygen. It con- 
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s'sU of one equivalent of potassium, one of chlorine, and 
no less than six equivalent* of oxygen. [The Lecturer 
illustrated the proportions by means of cubical blocks, 
representing the various atoms, placing the potassium 
and chlorine below, and the oxygen at the top.] Sec 
■what a pile of oxygen wc have combined with this com- 
paratively small amount of matter at the base. By the 
temperature to which we arc exposing this salt in the 
glass, we arc resolving it into chloride of potassium 
and free oxygen gas. All the volatile oxygen gas passes 
ofT, leaving the non-volatile salt (chloride" of potassium) 
behind. Now, this method is scarcely sufficient for the 
preparation of the gas in large quantities ; and we have a 
very decided improvement upon it. This improvement 
consists in mixing with the chlorate of potash some metallic 
oxide, such as bitioxide of manganese. These metallic 
oxides do not suffer any change themselves, but they very 
greatly facilitate the transformation into the chloride 
and free oxygen. That is the process we are using here 
[pointing to a third apparatus], and you may sec how very 
much more rapidly the gas is coming off from this mixture 
than from the chlorate of potash when heated alone ; and 
finally, you may see that the process by the oxide of 
mercury affords ub a still smaller quantity 'of oxygen than 
either of the other two plans. There is still another process 
of obtaining oxygen which has recently been proposed. I 
had intended to sho* it you at work, but it was an opera- 
tion not exactly suited to the lecture- table, inasmuch as 
without very great care and good ventilation it is liable to 
evolve a great quantity of the fumes of sulphurous acid 
into the air. The oxygen from the air must be entrapped 
into a compound from which it is easily obtained. Sul- 
phuric acid is a material which contains such entrapped 
atmospheric oxygen. The process of making sulphuric 
acid consists in allowing sulphur to bum in the air. It is 
burnt into sulphurous ocid, which contains less oxygen 
than the sulphuric acid, end then this sulphurous acid is 
made by a more complex process to take up more oxygen 
from the air, and to become sulphuric acid. It then 
consists of one part of hydrogen, four of oxygen, and one 
of sulphur. Now, if we pass this mono-hydrated 
sulphuric acid, as we term it, through a red hot "tube, it 
is resolved into sulphurous acid, water, and free oxygen. 
It splits up; it is resolved into sulphurous acid fre- 
preienting the compound and the changes by means 
of the cubical blo.ks] ; free oxygen ; and into this 
body, which you see possesses the composition of 
water. Now, the sulphurous acid is readily removed 
from the oxygen by passing the mixed gases through 
water. This is the process which has recently been 
proposed to be used commercially for the purpose of 
obtaining oxygen on a larger scale for illuminating pur- 
poses, to which I shall have presently to refer. It iB one 
which is said to yield it at a c heaper rate than any which 
has before been devised. 

Let us now just glance for a moment at the mode by 
which we are here collecting the gas. You see we first 
fill this vessel [a gas jar] with water, and then allow the 
gas to bubble up. As it rises the water is forced down. 
If we were to pass the gas simply into one of these vessels 
tilled with air, we could not in this sharp and definite 
manner compel the oxygen to displace the air. The gas 
and the air would mix together even more rapidly than 
spirit and water, so it would not be possible to get it pure. 
Sometimes a gas, unlike oxygen, is absorbed by water, and 
then we have to substiute for this liquid, metallic mercury. 
In addition to this method for collecting small quantities 
we have forma of apparatus for collecting it in larger 
quantities. This [referring to a sectional drawing of the 
ordinary collecting apparatus used at gas works], is the 
common gas-holder, or gasometer as it is sometimes 
improperly called. It consists of a common bell-shaped 
vessel floating in a tank of water, and counterbalanced by 
a chain passing through a pulley which is not shown in 



the diagram. Here [pointing to the model of a 
gasometer] we have an apparatus of this kind on m small 
scale, fitted up exactly as this in the section. The gas i* 
introduced by. one of these tubes, both of which, pas* 
down through the water and "then up into the bell. The 
gas is subsequently allowed to pass out at the other tube. 
The bell is made sufficiently heavy so that it will press the 
gas out when required for use. Then this is another form 
of gas-holder. It is more usually employed for experi- 
mental purposes than the other. It is called " Pepy's 
Gas-holder." There you have the actual instrument ; 
and there i* the section of it. It consists of two vessels, the 
upper one open above, and communicating, by mean* of 
two tubes, with the lower vessel. The gas is con- 
tained in the lower vessel. The upper one is filled -with 
water, and when it is required to transfer thia gas into 
another vessel, it is done by filling the latter vessel with 
water, and inverting it over this shorter tube, which only 
descends to the upper surface of this lower vessel. The 
stopcocks are then opened, and the water flowing down 
through the long tube creates a pressure by which the gas 
is driven up through this shorter tube ; and thus a vessel 
of gas can at any moment be very conveniently collected. 

This gas, oxygen, is perfectly colourless and trans- 
parent, and perfectly free from odour and taste, so that 
in examining a vessel of it in any of these ways, yoxi 
would not be able to distinguish it from air. It is, how- 
ever, heavier : nine cubic feet of oxygen weighing about 
the same as ten cubic feet of air. Another property which 
was first pointed out by Professor Faraday is its power 
of being attracted by the magnet ; and I will endeavour 
to render this visible to you by the apparatus I have placed 
in front of the table. " We have here a large electro- 
magnet ; it is the electro- magnet belonging to the Institu- 
tion, and is capable of exerting a very enormous magnetic 
force. Now, over the poles of this magnet we will 
suspend a vessel — a little collodion balloon filled with 
oxygen gas. At present we have a balloon filled with 
atmospheric air suspended over the poles, and I will 
exactly counterpoise this balloon so that you may see that 
the magnet has no effect upon it. It is a very delicate 
experiment, and one that requires considerable freedom 
from currents of air in order to make it succeed. I want 
to render the motion of that collodion balloon very visible 
to those at a distance by means of this index finger and 
this rough scale upon the paper behind it. You see the 
contact is now made between the battery and the magnet ; 
and, if you notice, there is a little repulsion, collodion 
I being dia-magnetic. The rod oscillated a little ; per- 
i haps it is not very visible at a distance, but you 
will at all events be convinced that there is no attrac- 
tion, and that is nil the use I wish to make of this 
first experimeut. Now let me replace this balloon filled 
with air by another filled with oxygen. There is our gas- 
holder filled with oxygen, and here is our little balloon. 
[The balloon was then filled with oxygen from the gas- 
holder.] Here wc have our vessel of oxygen, which we 
will now place in precisely the same position that its 
fellow containing atmospheric air was placed in before. L^t 
us again get our counterpoise. You see the oxygen is a 
little heavier than the air, so this experiment will also 
serve to show you the fact that oxygen gas weighs, bulk for 
bulk, more than atmospheric air. * [The balloon containing 
the oxygen was then counterpoised.] I think now wc 
shall have the necessary conditions. You see the balloon 
floats there tolerably constantly at thnt height above the 
poles of the magnet. There is no connection now between 
the battery and the magnet, so that it is perfectly free ; 
but the moment I connect it with the magnet, I cause a 
current of electricity to flow round that horse-shoe of 
iron, and we shall then see whether any attraction takes 

!ilacc. If we make the contact, you see that the balloon 
owers ; if I break the contact, you see it ascends slightly. 
You »ee now [establishing the contact] it goes very 
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decidedly down ; it is now down to the glass plate. If I 
break the contact the weight at the other end of the rod 
causes it to rise. Now that magnet is no longer in action, 
you see it rises. So that we have evidence here of this 
influence of the magnet upon oxygen gas. So consider- 
able in that influence that it has been calculated that the 
oxygen present in the air is equivalent to a shell of iron 
around the whole of the globe of ?^6th of an inch in 
thickness. Mr. Faraday has very ingeniously connected 
tin* magnetic property of oxygen with the diurnal 
variation of the magnetic needle. In the day-time, when 
the air has been heated by the sun's rays, the magnetic 
effect will decrease. In the night, when the air is cool, 
that effect increases, because oxygen is more magnetic the 
colder it is. 

Now, among the other properties of oxygen, its power 
of supporting combustion is one of the most remarkable. 
Here is an ordinary wax taper, which, if plunged into 
this gas, bums with greatly-increased brilliancy ; and even 
if the flame be blown out, it will be re- illuminated if there 
is the slightest glow left upon the wick every time it is 
placed in the gaB. Charcoal, which does not burn very 
brilliantly in the air, burns very much brighter in an 
atmosphere of this gas. You see we have only a few 
angles of the charcoal lighted at the flame of the gas- 
light ; but I dare say we shall soon get it into vivid 
combustion by introducing it into this gas [the incan- 
descent charcoal was then lowered into a jar of oxygen, 
and the combustion became very brilliant]. This 
shows clearly the difference between diluted oxygen, 
mixed as it is in the air with nitrogen, and this 
clement in its pure and unmixed condition. Substances 
•which burn rather brilliantly in air, burn with almost 
insupportable brightness in oxygen. Phosphorus burns 
with some brilliancy in the air, and its brilliancy is so 
enormously increased in oxygen, that the light, at all 
events, within a moderate distance, becomes almost 
insupportable [a piece of burning phosphorus was then 
introduced into ajar of the gas, the combustion becoming 
exceedingly brilliant]. If we were to wait a little while 
for the phosphorus to get into a little more active com- 
bustion in the air before introducing it into the gas, you 
would see that even in the atmosphere it gives a very 
brilliant light ; but look at it now in the oxygen. Anil 
especially when it is converted into vapour, and you have 
the combustion going on through a considerable mass of 
the gas, then it is that the light attains its highest in- 
tensity. Even substances which arc incapable of burning 
in the air without the application of external heat readily 
undergo combustion in this gas. Here, for instance, is a 
picceof watch spring, w hich we should find great difficulty 
in burning in the air. If we can succeed in lighting it in 
the oxygen, which is not always easy to accomplish, you 
will see how readily it burns there. Now, in all these 
cases you have not failed to remark that, in oider to bring 
into activity the affinities of the oxygen, we had to apply 
heat. We had to light our taper and our phosphorus, 
and our last experiment hits failed because we could not 
light our steel-spring. This is not the case, however, with 
alt substances. Here is a substance which is capable of 
burning in the oxygen at the common temperature, and 
even in the air. This colourless liquid 1 have in this tube, 
the moment it is released, burns in the air [releases it 
from the tube, combustion ensuing accordingly]. That 
was a compound of the element r.inc with a substnncc 
called ethyl. This [exhibiting another liquid] is a com- 
pound of boron with the same organic substance, ethyl. 
You sec it burns with a green flame. 

Although we have many substances that burn with 
flame — with the evolution of heat and light, we have 
also many that undergo slow combination with this 
clement, oxygen, with less visible action. Iron, for in- 
stance, and" cotton-waste which has been imbued with 
oil, undergo combustion in the atmosphere, and produce 



the same amount of heat as if they were burnt at once 
with the usual phenomena of combustion ; only that heat 
being spread over a great length of time is not so per- 
ceptible. If you take that steel-spring which we tried to 
light— and we will take it once more, because I want to 
show you the intense heat which is produced when iron 
oxidises rapidly — I am not sure that wc shall succeed better 
in this case than we did in tl e other ; but it is possible. 
[The attempt to ignite the piece of watch-spring was this 
time successful.] Yes, you see now we have got the 
necessary temperature, and the steel can combine at this 
temperature with oxygen, which it docs with brilliant 
combustion. Now, if we had thrown that steel-spring 
into the street, and allowed it to undergo the same 
process of combustion by rusting, it would have evolved 
the same amount of heat as it does in this jar, the only 
difference being that we have the oxidation taking place 
in this case in a short time, and, consequently, we have 
the phenomenon of incandescence ; in the other case, the 
oxidation extends over a long period, and the phenomenon 
of incandescence does not appear. But if very large 
quantities of iron exposing a great surface are placed 
together, and oxidation tnkes place thus slowly, the 
heat caused is very considerable. Wc had an instance 
of this recently in the case of the Kan goon electric 
cable, which was to be shipped for Rangoon, and which 
being placed in an immense coil had, in some way, 
become wet ; and, in consequence of the presence of 
the air and water the iron coating began to oxidize 
and a great amount of heat was evolved. If there had 
been only a few yards there would not have been this 
effect ; but here there was a large mass, and the tem- 
perature was raised to such a degree that, according to 
the experimenters, if it did not rise even to ignition it 
would, probably, have been sufficient to melt the gutta- 
percha coating ; so, that these slow actions of combustion 
are not to be overlooked. 

Now, chemical combination in these and other cases 
produces compounds possessing certain definite cha- 
racters which I have attempted to express here amongst 
our memoranda. " The combination of one equivalent 
of a metal with one equivalent of oxygen, sulphur, 
or selenium, in variably produces a compound possess- 
ing positive energy,"— a compound which we should 
arrange on the positive side of our list. " The combination 
of one equivalent of a metal with two equivalents of 
oxygen, sulphur, or selenium, generally produces a 
neutral compound, that is, one possessing, approximately, 
at least, neither positive nor negative energy. The com- 
bination of one equivalent of a metal with three equivalents 
of oxygen, sulphur, or selenium, produces a compound 
possessing negative energy. Compounds possessing 
positive energy are termed bat**. Compounds possessing 
negative energy are termed acids. A compound pro- 
duced by the union of one equivalent of an acid with 
one equivalent of a base is neutrul, and is termed a salt." 

Now, it is interesting to watch the effect of chemical 
combination, in chungtng the positive or negative character 
of a body, through the different phases of the combina- 
tion. Let us take, for instance, the element manganese 
which, you see, belonging to the metals, possesses, accord- 
ing to our table there, positive energy. Now, if we unite 
with one equivalent of manganese one equivalent of 
oxygen, forming what is termed protoxide of manganese, 
we produce a body possessed of positive energy. What 
we term a "base" is produced. If we unite the manganese 
with two equivalents of oxygen we produce a neutral 
substance. Wc aic here [illustrating the combination by 
means of cubes] adding, you see, negative energy to this 
original positive) atom. The first equivalent is not 
sufficient to neutralize the positive energy, but the second 
is, and gives us a ncutial compound,— the binoxide of 
manganese. But if wc go on still farther adding oxygen, 
which we can do in the ease of the manganese but not in 
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all cases. If we add a third equivalent, if our theory be 
correct, we shall get a negative compound, and it will be 
an acid : it is manganic acid. 

Manganese 
Oxygen 

Protoxide of 
Oxygen 



Binoxide of 
Oxygen 




o Neutral 



Manganic acid ■» — 10 Acid. 

Now [explaining the above diagram], suppose our 
manganese possesses a positive energy, which we will call 
+ 20 [/)/«* 20], and the oxygen possesses a ncgativecnergy, 
which we will represent by — 10 [minus 10], the addition of 
an atom of oxygen to an atom of manganese will reduce the 
positive energy of the manganese to 10, forming a base ; 
then the addition of a second equivalent of oxygen takes 
the remaining 10 from the positive energy of the com- 
pound, and we get a neutral substance; while the addition 
of another equivalent of oxygen [ — 10] gives a decidedly 
negative energy to the compound, and we have an acid. 

In the next Lecture we will consider hydrogen, and the 
peculiar modes in which it unites with the element we 
have studied to-day, namely, oxygen. 
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Monday, January 21, 1861. 

The Very lin: Dr. ax Rams at, Y.l\, mi (he Chair. 

Tin: following communication by Dr. Lvon Piayk.uh, 
C.B., F.R.S.. and J. A. Wankxyx, E.R.S.E., " On a 
Method of 'faking Vapour Demitiesat Lout Temperatures," was 
read. 1 he authors refer to Regnault's experiments, which 
have shown that aqueous vapour in the Atmosphere ha* the 
same vapour density at ordinary temperatures as aqueous 
vapour above ico" C. ; and they bring forw ard fresh 
experiments upon alcohol and ether to show that when 
mixed witb hydrogen these vapours preserve their normal 
density nt 20' or 30* C. below the boiling points of the 
liquids, and infer generally that vapours, when partially 
saturating a permanent gas, retain their norma! densities 
at low temperatures. 

From their lcscarchcs the authors deduce the conse- 
quence—remarkable, but quite in harmony with theory, 
thBt permanent gases have the property of rendering 
vapour truly gaseous. Stated in more precise terms, the 
proposition maintained by the authors is, "The presence 
of permanent gas affects a vapour, so that its cxpansiou- 
coefticient at temperatures near its point of liquefaction 
tends to approximate to its expansion-coefficient at the 
highest temperatures." 

The authors anticipate that admixture with a perma- 
nent gas may serve as a kind of re-agent to distinguish 
between eases of unusually high expansion-coefficient in a 
vapour, and cases where chemical alteration takes place. 
It will also be possible, by the employment of a permanent 
gas, to obtain vapour-dtnsities of compounds which will 
not bear boili:ig without undergoing decomposition. 

In cxpctim.nting upon substances which may be heated 
above the boiling point, the authors employ t.iay J.ussac's 
process for taking the specific gravity of vapours. A 
slight modification is, however, necessary. l'icviou* to 
the introduction of the bulb containing the weighed 
substance, dry hydrogen is introduced into the graduated 
tube and measured with all the precautions belonging to 
a gas analysis. It will be obvious that in the subsequent 



calculation the volume of hydrogen corrected at standard 
temperature and pressure must be subtracted from the 
volume of mixed gas and vapour, also corrected at 
standard temperature and pressure. 

When the substance will not bear heating to its boiling- 
point, the authors employ a process resembling tH&t ot 
Dumas in principle, but differing very widely from it in 
detail. Dumas' flask with drawn-out neck is replaced by 
two bulbs, together of about 300 cub. cent, capacity, 
joined by a neck, and terminating on cither side in a 
narrow tube. One of the narrow tubes has some very 
small dilatations blown upon it (b), the other is merely 
bent (D). (Sec the drawing.) Ihc apparatus, whose 
weight should not exceed 70 grin., is weighed in dry air, 
then placed in a bath, being secured by a retort-holder 
grasping the neck joining the large bulbs C and C The 
end A, projecting over the one side of the bath, is made to 
communicate with a hydrogen apparatus ; the end D 
passes through a bole in the opposite side of the batb, 
which U plugged up water-tight by means of putty. Dry 
hydrogen is transmitted through the whole arrangement, 
and escapes at D through a long narrow tube joined to it 
by a caoutchouc connecter. 




The bath i« next filled with warm water until the bend, 
a and a arc covered. The connection with the hydrogen 
apparatus is then for a moment interrupted to allow- of the 
introduction of u small quantity of the substance at A. 
The substance, which should not more than half-fill the 
small bulb 6, is partially vaporised in the stream of hydrogen, 
and in that state passes into the part CO. All the while, the 
temperature of the bath is kept uniform throughout by 
constant stirring, and made to rise very slowly. When 
within a few degrees of the temperature at which the 
determination is to be made, the current of hydrogen is 
almost stopped, so that the bulbs C and C may contain 
less vapour than will fully saturate the gas at the teni 
pcraturc of staling. The water of the bath is then mad. 1 
to subside, by opening a large tap placed near the bottom. 
The bends a and a are thus exposed, the bulbs CC remain- 
ing covered. Immediately the current of hydrogen having 
been stopped, the flame is applied at no, so as to seal the 
apparatus hermetically. The temperature of the bath, as 
well as the hc>ght of the barometer, must now be observed. 
After being cleaned, the apparatus (which now consists cf 
three portions, viz., the portion CC hermetically sealed, 
and the two ends h and D) must be weighed. 

The capacity of the apparatus is found by filling it 
completely with water and weighing; but previously to 
this operation the volume of hydrogen enclosed at the 
time of scaling must be found. On breaking one extremity 
under water, the water will rise in the bulbs, and, after a 
white, will have absorbed all of the vapour, but will leave 
the bydn;j,'cn. The bulbs must then be lifted out of the 
w.-it> r, without altering their temperature, and, with the 
water that has entered, weighed. The difference between 
the latter weighing and the weight of the bulbs quite full 
of water gives the weight in grammes, which expresses in 
cubic centimetres the volume of hydrogen enclosed; the 
pressure is the height of the barometer, minus the column 
of water which had entered the bulbs; the temperature L> 
that of the water. 

Au example of a determination of the vapour density 
of alcohol at 30 0 C. below it.i boiling point is subjoined:— 
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Height of the barometer (at o° C\) 
Temperature of the balance case 
"Weight of apparatus in dry air 
Temperature at time of scaling . 
AVcight of apparatus + hydrogen + vapour 

"Weight of apparatus + water (at yi? C.) 
Weight of apparatus filled with water 
Height of water column 

From which is deduced : — 

Volumes ervmxrtod 
at o* C. and 760 ra.m. prsssurc. 
Cubic ceutim&trM. 
Hydrogen + vapour 406*43 
Hydrogen, 34«'»7 



763*00 m.m. 

69 959 B m - 

48' C. 
69-5275 grm. 

191*76 grm. 
545 36 grm. 
in m.m. 



Orm. 
weighing 0*1695 
,, 00306 



65*16 0-1389 

Therefore, 65- 16 cub. c. of alcohol vapour weigh -1389 grm. 
hut 65-16 cub. c. of air weigh -0843 grm. 

Vapour density of alcohol = — 1-648 

•CS43 

The authors have extended their experiments to acetic 
acid and other substances. At low temperatures the 
vapour-density of acetic acid approximates to 4-00, no 
matter how much hydrogen be employed. At higher 
temperatures, an approximation to vco is obtained, but 
without beating so high as Pi-hours found necessary. 

The authors are continuing these researches. 



SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Wednesday, January 3c, 1861. 

W. II. BoDJ-UX, Iitq., Assistant Jtuh;e for Middlesex, 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 
(Continued /i-om p<igt 10S.) 

"Dr. Noiuiaxct could not state what was done with the 
tea in China, but he could, as an cyc-witness, give them 
some information as to the treatment it received in this 
country, at the hands of large, and so-called respectable 
dealers. Thcv were aware that the tea came to this 
country in cubical boxes, enclosed in a thin sheet of lead, 
which was soldered in a manner so exquisitely beautiful, 
that no European plumber could iinitute it. In the event, 
therefore, of that metallic sheet being ruptured, it could 
not be re-soldered without immediate detection. The 
practice, therefore, was to cut a hole in the metallic sheet 
sufficiently large to admit the introduction of the hand to 
take from the chest a sample from which the dealer de- 
cided as to his purchase. The tea having been delivered 
in the chests to the purchaser, then came his own process 
of sophistication. If the seam in the metallic sheet could 
be imitated or re-produced, the task would be an easy one, 
but as that could not be done, the chests were emptied of 
their contents through the hole to which he had alluded, 
and the ten was poured out in a room appropriated to the 
purpose, the floor of which was kept very smooth and 
clean. A mixture of various descriptions of tea was then 
made in a heap, turned over with wooden shovels, and 
the chests were ro- filled through the same hole ; the 
compression of the tea in the chest being effected by the 
hand in the first instance, and afterwards by the foot. In 
that maimer the chests were rc-packed with a different 
article from that which they originally contained, and they 
were then ready for sale by the dealer. He begged to 
state that he had seen the process carried on in one of the 
largest tea houses of London, and he would therefore 
vouch for the correctness of his statement. With respect 
to bread, he was in the habit of analysing many hundred 
samples every year, and he could say that, at one time, 
he never met with bread entirely free from alum. It 



not his purpose now to discuss the question whether alum 
so administered was injurious to the humau system or not. 
The question was whether alum was actually present in 
bread or not. He had been instrumental in convicting 
about a hundred bakers for adulteration of bread, and he 
might state that, of the cases so brought forward, the 
largest proportion pleaded guilty to the charge. He was 
happy to say that his experiments in this matter showed 
that a decided improvement had lately token place in the 
general quality of the bread submitted to him, inasmuch 
as out of twenty-three samples of bread sent to him, at the 
instance of the magistrates of Wandsworth, only nine were 
found to contain alum, so that it would be seen that they 
were improving, and it was to be hoped that legislation 
had done something towards mitigating the evil. 

Mr. T. A. Malone wished to set himself right with 
respect to what he had stated at the last meeting as to the 
adulteration of tea with the substance known as X alonia. 
Professor Bentley having questioned that assertion, he (Mr. 
Malone) would now state that a piece of tatonia was put 
into his hand by the son of a large tea merchant, who told 
him that it was a substance used in the sophistication of 
tea ; and it was upon that authority (w Inch he considered 
a good one) he made the statement at the last meeting. 
At the same time, he laid 110 claim to having discovered 
any ready means by which the presence of that substance 
in tea could be detected. He had been told by a gentle- 
man present, acquainted with the subject, that raioniu 
could be used in such a manner as to deceive the most ex- 
perienced judges of tea; in fact, he was inclined to doubt 
whether chemical appliances were sufficient to detect that 
kind of sophistication. It hud been mud that there was 
equal difficulty in detecting some methods of adulterating 
tobacco ; and he had heard it said of an eminent auah>t 
that he was able to adulterate tobacco in such a perfect 
manner that he could not afterwards detect his own 
work ; and he believed that remark applied in a 
great measure to the sophistication of tea. The 
injurious effects of tea upon some constitutions were 
attributed to the astringent properties it contained. He 
believed those properties could he modified by the use of 
gelatine; and, in his own experience, he had rendered tea 
more agreeable to his palate by the uitroduetion of a few 
strips of isinglass into the infusion. The general opinion, 
he believed, was that the principle in tea which was known 
as Thcinc acted unfavourably upon the nervous system of 
some persons, ami the nmoiuit of that principle (which 
could be detected by treatment with benzol) might form 
some test of its action upon the human system. 

Dr. Kn<ut:i.i. remarked that the question of tea had been 
m'ire or less discussed during the la-st ten years. His own 
experience had been principally confined to such articles 
as pickles and sauces. Soy was tin article which contained 
very nutritious properties. It contained a larger quan- 
tity of nitrogen than nnv other kind of food used by the 
Chinese, and it appeared they had discovered that to be 
the case, and therefore used it in large quantities. People 
frequently now would see, in the shop windows of London, 
a peculiar-shaped jar, labelled " Japanese Soy," but that 
jar contained a cork, and if the article was what it pur- 
ported to be, the wonder was how the cork got into the 
bottle, considering the Japanese did not use corks. A very 
favourite condiment in this country was mushroom ketchup, 
and when they purchased it, the shopkeeper could do no 
more than tell them that he bought it for genuine, and he 
hoped it was so. Very good " mushroom" ketchup was, 
however, said to be made from horse's liver ; and a lady 
in India had told him she always made her "mush- 
room " ketchup from calves' liver. Some remarks had 
been made with regard fo curry powder, and it was stated 
that it could be made without turmeric. He believed he 
could put his hand upon 400 different receipts for making 
curry powder, written in Persian, so that it would be difli- 
cult "to make u universal curry powder. With regard to 
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pickles, he believed very little East Indian pickle was sent 
to this country. Girkins certainly would not be lound 
in India. The West Indian pickles consisted chiefly of 
mangoes. With regard to cayenne pepper, the public 
taste was in favour of a red- coloured article, although it 
was difficult to conceive how a genuine pepper of that 
colour could be furnished from a dark-brown or yellow 
chili. 

The Chairman said ho had listened with satisfaction 
both to the paper and to the discussion upon it. It had 
been truly stated that the object of this Society was, upon 
every subject that it touched— as far as human means 
could do so — to promote and elicit truth ; but it would be 
quite understood that the Society did not hold itself 
responsible for the views that were advanced in the papers 
biought before these meetings, or for the facts therein 
stated. It was hardly possible to conceive that a subject 
of this kind, arraying on the one side charges against the 
comm?rciul classes of the country, and on the other side 
personi who naturally desired to* screen themselves from 
the imputation of supplying unwholesome food— that a 
discussion of this kind would not call forth a little 
temper; he was glad to sec it had not been carried 
further. The probability was that on one side there 
might be an exaggeration of facts, and on the other side 
nn over anxious zeal to defend interests of which these 
persons were in some degree the representatives, Under 
these circumstances, perhaps they might look for the 
truth between the two extremes. There was one subject 
to which he would more particularly allude. With regard 
to the public health, he thought 'the statistical returns 
showed that to whatever degree the adulteration of 
food was indulged in, the value of human life had in 
modern times greatly increased. That was a strong fact, 
but there were other circumstances to be regarded, which, 
he thought, would not afford equally satisfactory results. 
During the last year lie had been a visitor of one of the 
largest lunatic asylums in the world, where there Merc 
now 1800 and 1900 lunatics in one building, and the 
great increase of lunacy in this country had attracted 
the attention of everyone who had considered the sub- 
ject. It was undoubtedly the opinion of the most 
eminent physiologists, and men conversant with the 
human frame, and the action of food upon it, that some 
extent, if not a considerable portion of the increase of this 
malady, might be traced to the effects upon the nervous 
system of dclctirious substances, which it was to be feared 
were but too commonly mixed with articles of food sup* 
plied more especially to the poorer clnsses of the com- 
munity. He thought, with respect to the paper, nothing 
hnd transpired which ought to deprive the author of it of 
the usual compliment which was paid upon these occa- 
sions. He would therefore take the sense of the meeting 
upon the proposition that a vote of thanks be given to Mr. 
Wentworth Scott for his paper. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to Mr. Scott. 



MANCHESTER, 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Ordinary Meeting, February 5, 1861. 
J. C. Dyeh, E$q., Vice-Prtiident, in the Chair. 
Mr. John Cvktih communicated his observations of the 
fall of rain in the years i860, 1859, and 1858, and compared 
them with Dr. Dalton's average for 47 years, and with 
the mean of the last 72 and 75 years. The following is a 
summary of the results : — 

Average from 1794 to i860 35-46 inches. 

,, from 1786 to 1857 36*398 „ 

„ from 17S6 to i860 3 6 '*74 .. 

Dalton's from 1794 to 1S40 35 5*3 .. 

In ««5* 30-53 .. 

>» «fS9 33 09 „ 

» 3614 „ 



Comparing the last year with 1859 it was found that the 
No. of rainy days in i860 were 28 days above that in 1859. 
Amt. of evaporatn. ,, was 0-92 in. below ,, 
Mean temperature „ was 3 •13 0 below ,, 
Hghst. tern, in shade ,, was 9-7° below „ 
I.wst. tern. in shade „ was 19-9° below 
Hghst. tern, in sun „ was 6-o° below 
Lwst.tem. on grass „ was 19-9° below 



0-031 > n - below 
were 8 more than 



»> 



Mean of barometer „ 
No. of daysof snow ,, 

Dr. Ck.vck Calveut stated that in consequence of 
having found lead in snuff packed in leaden cases, he had 
examined tea, chicory, &c, but without discovering lead 
in them, which he attributed to the protection afforded, 
in some instances, by the interposition of paper between 
the article and the leaden case, and in others to the 
absence of sufficient moisture to promote chemical action. 

One of the medals struck on the occasion of the 
coronation of the present King and Queen of Sweden, 
presented to the Society by the University of Christiana, 
excited much admiration on account of the excellence of 
mcdallurgy it displayed. 

A Paper " On the Kaloscope," by Mr. W. U. Hrra, was 
read by Mr. George Mosi.ey. — This Paper was communi- 
cated by the Microscopical Section, and an abstract will 
be found in the Chemical News, No. 6», under that head. 



PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SECTION. 
January 31, 1861. 

Mr. Mo.sley read from the Gibraltar Chronicle of the 
8th January, an abstract of meteorological observations taken 
at the Koyal Engineers' Observatory, Gibraltar, during 
the year i860. Prom the results given it appeared that 
while the weather in England during the last summer and 
autumn had been unseasonably cold and wet, at Gibraltar, 
on the contrary, it had been remarkably warm and dry. 
During the six' months from the 30th of April to tho is: 
November, the fall of rain at Gibraltar had been only 
1*137 inches, whilst at Manchester, according to Mr. 
Vernon's returns, it had been 21*858 inches. It was also 
remarkable that the maximum degree of humidity of the 
air at Gibraltar, as determined in the usual way by the 
wet and dry bulb thermometers, occurred on the 30th of 
September during the long period of drought. The 
average fall of rain at Gibraltar, from eight years' 
observations, is 41*2 inches, but during i860 the amount 
collected in a gauge on the groxind was only 34*874 inches, 
and in a gauge 25 feet above the ground 32*358 inches. 
The mean pressure of the atmosphere for the year, at 50 
feet above mean water level, was 30-001 inches ; the mean 
temperature, 64" '9 ; and the mean dew point com- 
puted was 57° *4 

Mr. Baxkxdf.ll communicated the following table of 
the fall of rniu at the Flush, Cleater. near Whitehaven, 
during the last three years, drawn up from observations 
made by Thomas Ainsworth, Esq., a Corresponding 
Member of the Society :— 

i8$k. 1859 1H0. 
January . . . 349? 5'4'S T<>~* 
February . . . 0-465 4*477 a*647 
March .... 3*665 4*507 5*030 
April .... 2-575 4*017 2-527 

May 3-855 0-400 3-660 

June .... 2*235 *"5'S 4*622 

July 4OCO 2*937 2*222 

August. . . . 3157 6332 6-650 

September. . . 5-667 6247 2-C30 

October . . . 6610 4-325 9-122 

November. . . 1-400 4-737 i-ois 

December . . . 4-665 4-120 5-610 



Total 



41*789 50'099 53-804 
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Mr. liAxr.NPBtt, referring to a letter by Dr. Wolf, o«* 
Zurich, inserted in No. 1289 of the Astronomische Xach- 
richten, on the variations in the frequency of the solar 
spots, exhibited a diagram showing such frequency by the 
relative lengths of ordinate* laid off from a line represent- 
ing the time. Treating Dr. Wolf'a data by the method J 
of leant squares, Mr. Baxendell had deduced a mean 
period of 1 1 '086 years, the mean epoch of minimum 
frequency being i7ji'96. 

Mr. T. Hbri.ih read a Paper " On Meteorological Olserv- 
at ion t, and Observation* of the Temperature of the Atlantic 
Ocean, made on runt from Liverpool to Gibraltar, and from 
Gibraltar to Liverpool, in September, i860." 

Thia Paper was considered by the Section worthy of 
being printed in the Memoirs, and will be read nt an 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society. 

In the course of a discussion which ensued on the red 
colour of the sky, often observed as an indication of 
approaching bad weather, Mr. 13is.net mentioned that 
Mr. Dancer had shown him an aurora boreal is of a pale 
greenish white colour, which when observed through 
glass upon which moisture had been deposited, appeared 
red. 

Mr. Daxendeli. mentioned that several fogs, especially 
those which had occurred in the early part of the present 
winter, had been observed by him to be luminous, and that 
Mr. Crosse, the electrician, had found many fogs to be 
highly electrical. 



CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Thursday , February 7, 1861. 

Professor Bkomk, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. C. E. Bcadncll and J. Davis were elected Fel- 
lows, and Messrs. E. L. Barret and C. I'lrich, Assoriates. 

Professor 1'iklh read a Paper " On the Carbonates of 
Copper, Cobalt, anil Xielel.'' In a former communication 
the author had observed that when tl»2 solution of a 
copper salt was added to an excess of solution <>f bicar- 
bonate of soda, and the resulting blue liquid boiled for 
some time, he obtained a green precipitate of dicarbonate 
of copper or malachite ; that where sulphate of copper 
was added to a strong solution of carbonate of soda, and 
the mixture boiled, a black precipitate of a highly basic 
carbonate of copper was formed ; and the same compound 
resulted from adding natural or artificial dicat Inmate of 
copper to a boiling solution of carbonate of soda ; and 
that by boiluig the basic carbonates, green or black, for a 
few minutes in water, or for a very lengthened period in 
carbonate of soda solution, they become converted into 
oxide of copper. The author now showed that when 
azuritc U boiled with water or solution of carbonate of 
soda, it undergoes the same reaction!', being converted 
into oxide of copper, rapidly in the one case, slowly in 
the other. Azurite dissolves in a hot concentrated solu- 
tion of bicarbonate of soda, and the liquid, by prolonged 
ebullition, yields a precipitate of malachite. When 
solution of nitrate of cobalt is added to excess of bicar- 
bonate of soda, no precipitate is produced until a consider- 
able quantity of the cobalt has been introduced. The 
solution has a beautiful violet colour, and may be boiled 
for some time without decomposition. When a larger 
proportion of cobalt solution is added to the bicarbonate, 
a pink coloured precipitate, scarcely affected by boiling, is 
produced. This compound retains carbonate of soda with 
great tenacity. On boiling the washed precipitate in 
water it becomes brown. The piecipitate formed by add- 
ing nitrate of cobalt to excess of carbonate of soda is blue, 
instead of pink. Like the pink compound it was toler- 
ably permanent, and could not be freed from carbonate of 
soda. The washed precipitate produced by the reaction 
of carbonate of soda and nitrate of cobalt, was boiled for 



ten hours in water, whereby it became brown, and event- 
ually black. Thia compound proved to be a mixture of 
ordinary carbonate, soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid 
with evolution of carbonic acid, and sesquioxide of cobalt, 
soluble in strong hydrochloric acid with evolution of 
chlorine. When nitrate of cobalt is added to bicarbonate 
of soda containing a little hypochlorite of soda, a bright 
green liquid of great tinctorial power is produced. This 
liquid, if not too concentrated, may be boiled for some 
time without decomposition. Nickel salts exhibit with 
the carbonates of soda much the same reactions as cobalt 
salts. The carbonates of nickel, like those of cobalt, 
cannot be completely converted into oxide; but unlike 
those of cobalt, do not yield any peroxide by boiling with 
water. 

Mr. A. II. Church read a Taper On the Oxidaticn of 
Benzol." Free benzol, as is well known, is practically 
inoxidisable ; but the compound known as sulphobenzolic 
acid, made by dissolving benzol in strong sulphuric acid, 
proved to be readily oxidisable by means of bichromate of 
potash artd sulphuric acid, into an acid having the 
formula C„ II t O t . Nitro-benzol, by the same mode of 
oxidation, yielded the mtro-acid C,, (NO,) O,. The 
new acid belongs to the benzoic series of homologous 
acids, and stands immediately above benzoic acid. Toluol 
compounds similarly treated yield benzoic and nitro- 
benzoic acids. The higher hydrocarbons of the series 
also yielded benzoic acid. The author found that ordinary 
oil of vitriol diluted with about one-eighth part of its bulk 
of water, although without action on benzol, dissolved 
toluol and the higher hydrocarbons from coal-tar oil, and 
this liquid by treatment with bichromate of potash 
furnished benzoic acid in quantity. 



NOTICES OF PATENTS. 



Improvements in tl* Treatment of Madder Roots, Mvujecl, or 
other Plants of a similar Class. By F.i»w.\kii Muhm, 
of Bury, Lancashire. 

This invention consists (according to the Patentee) in 
cleansing the madder roots, &c, nore effectually than 
has hitherto been done, from certain impurities which 
uijuriously affect their dyeing properties. For this purpose 
the roots, while in the moist state, ure subjected to hydraulic 
pressure to remove the juices contained in them. It is 
the substances dissolved in these juices that the patentee 
considers to be injurious. If the roots have been dried 
before undergoing purification, the patentee moistens them 
before subjecting them to pressure. After removal from 
the press, the roots are to be dried and ground ; they then 
constitute " refined madder." 

The advantages attributed to this process by the inventor 
arc that, when goods are dved with madder so prepared, 
1st. the whites turn out clearer; md, that less soap 
and alkalies will be required for cleaning in the Turkey 
red process. 



The Extraction of a certain C:lou> i.if/ Matter font U<t</s 
and other Waste Vegetable Textile Fabrics containing the 
same. By Jules Aliii;ht II.vktmasn, of Mulhouse. 
(Provisional PioUction only.) 

Tin- patentee's idea is t j recover the alizarine from madder- 
dyed goodw, preferably from those which ate to be used 
for paper-making ; so "that the colouring matter may again 
be employed for dyeing and printing. 

The following process is said to answer well. The rn;;c, 
&-c, are first treated with water slightly acidulated with 
muriatic acid, for the purpose of removing the metallic 
oxides which have been used for mordanting. The colour- 
ing matter is to be separated from the goods by means of 
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a boiling solution of alum, or an alkali. It is to be 
separated, subsequently, by precipitation or evaporation. 

The Patentee appears to consider alizarine to be the only 
colouring matter concerned in madder dyeing, inasmuch 
as he confines himself to the extraction of that substance. 
Practical dyers are, however, aware that madder colours 
cannot be procured in perfection from alizarine alone. "Wc 
have no confidence in the process partly from the circum- 
stance alluded to above, and partly because it is evident 
that the provisional specification was taken out before the 
Patentee had sufficiently matured his mode of operating. 



Imprortmentt in the Manufacture r.f Colouring Matters. By 
Fttr.Dr.KUK Cttvrr O.vj.vr.nT, Chaui.f.h Lowk, and 
Samuel Cmft, Manchester. 

Tuts curious patent may be divided into two principal 
parts, one being the production of a green colouring matter 
from aniline and its homologues, and the other being the 
conversion of the green colour into a blue. The green 
they call Emcraldine, and the blue Axurinc. The chemists 
who devote themselves to colouring matters are said to be 
at their wits' end for names. 

The Patentees do not appear to have succeeded in 
isolating their new colouring matters, for it is specially 
stated that they are obtained by oxidation in direct con- 
tact with the yarn, &c. 

In preparing the green colour, they first impregnate the 
goods with an oxidising agent. * They recommend a 
solution of chlorate of potash (4 ox. to the gallon), the 
goods, after steeping, arc to be dried and then padded or 
printed with an at id salt of the base. They prefer a 
solution of tartrate or hydrochlorate of aniline containing 
one per cent, of the alkaloid. After the padding or 
printing, the goods are aged for twelve hours, that time 
being sufficient for the complete development of the 
colour. 

They also prepare the green by the following mollifica- 
tion of the first process : — They mix the oxidising agent 
with the salt of aniline, and print on both together, of 
course thickening with starch or Hour in the usual manner. 
They recommend the following mixture : — 

"Solution of mi ucvl m'A ofuiiliuc (containing 1 il>. or onUiuo). 
Tnrtrato or chlorido oi" aniline . . . } lb*. 
.SUrch or Hour [umto . . . . 60 ]b«. 
Clilonito of potiwh • I lb. 

The chlorate of potash must be dissolved in the starch- 
paste whilst hot, and the solution of the acid salt of 
aniline we add to it after cooling." 

Wc quote the above literally because it appears to us 
rather vague. If we understand the directions, they 
mean that three pounds of a solution of tartrate or 
"chloride" of aniline are to be taken, which three 
pounds of solution are to contain one pound of aniline. 

The preen colour, as produced by the above method, is 
to be converted into a blue or purple by boiling in a weak 
solution of soap or alkali, the goods are then to be dried. J 
The soap solution should contain four ounces of printers' 
soap to the gallon ; and the alkaline bath one ounce of 
caustic soda to the gallon. 

The patent ccs say that instead of the alkaline or soap 
bath, the goods may be passed through a solution contain- 
ing one ounce of chromatc or bichromate of potash to the 
gallon or water. 

The above colours do not require any mordant. 

This patent appears to us to be of great interest. We 
know that efforts have, for a long time past, been made to 
apply aniline directly to fabric?, and convert it into 
colouring matter in the fibre. Some of these efforts have 
led to disappointment. If yarn, impregnated with a salt 
of aniline, be passed into a solution of a chromatc or bi- 
chromate, it immediately assumes a dirty green colour, 
which acquires a certain amount of purple tone by treat- 
ment with soap. If the aniline solution be strong the 



g< ods become nearly black in the chromate bath. Wc 
arc curious to see <omc of the colour produced by tl-. - 
above patent proc.s-. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



The Adultera'ion of Fowl. 
To the Editor of the Chemical Xi:ws. 

Sib, — It is to be hoped that the present discussion of 
the question of food adulteration will clear away many of 
the erroneous ideas now existing on this subject, whirh 
present such formidable obstructions t > the establishment 
of any system, whereby the laws regulating the sale of 
provisions may be placed upon a satisfactory basis. It 
must, at all events, throw some light upon the chaos of 
conflicting statements which arc now before the public, 
and thus accomplish something towards the elucidation of 
truth. It would be as reasonable in a sick man to hope 
for a cure from tlie prescriptions of physicians who 
cannot agree as to the diagnosis of his disease, as to expect 
that we shall derive any benefit from legislative enactment* 
against adulteration, so long as those who arc looked up to 
for instruction on this question, ore so widely at variance 
amongst themselves as to the nature and extent of th« 
evil against which such enactments arc made. Let me 
Sf lect a few of the statements which have been published 
within the last three weeks. 

Respecting the adulteration of Tea, Mr. W. L. Scott 
informs us "That of black teas, about 61 percent, would 
be found adulterated, or more or less impure. That of 
preen teas the per-centage of adulterated samples would be 
approximately 78 per cent. Mr. W. J. Bland says, "That 
so far from seven-eighths of the tea which camo over to this 
country being adulterated, not one-eighth of our annual 
imports of that article was adulterated." Mr. William 
Green says, '• That the statement that seven eighths of the 
tea imported is adulterated, is rather below the fact." Mr. 
W. (3. Reynolds is "quite certain that but a very small 
proportion of the teas imported into this country arc in 
any way adulterated; that tea cannot be adulterated with 
impunity and profit." 

Respecting Bread Mr. Scott states " that very few 
samples are uncntamiuated with alum." And in 
reference to a doubt expressed as to the correctness of the 
assertion ih.it 87 per cent, of the bread of London was 
adulterated, he says that "if anything, it was rather under 
the mark ;" and adds that of icco loaves purchased of es 
many different bakers in London, fully one- fourth of the 
total number would be found repulsive to an ordinarily 
discriminating palate. That sulphate of copper is used by 
Bclgiin and Austrian bakers." Mr. Wcrsmann informs us 
"that out of sixty-four samples of bread obtained from 
various shops in Whiteehapel, and examined by Dr. Odlii.g, 
not a single one was ft.und to contain alum ; " that " he h «s 
tested many samples of bread at Prague, for sulphate of 
copper, but not in a simile instance couid he obtain a trace 
of it." That " one of the largest bakers in Vienna assured 
him that its use is utterly unknown in Austria." 

Milk, Mr. Scott tells us, is adulterated with "annatto, 
turmeric, gamboge, starch, mucilage, or, rarely, with the 
brains of some animal." Whilst" Dr. Wyld tells us that 
" wat-.T is almost the only adulcration of milk." 

Now, it is quite evident that some of these statements 
rau«t be "entirely false or gross misrepresentations," ami, 
inasmuch as the onus probandi ncecsurily rests with tin:** 
who ass<rt the existence of the adulterations, I maintain 
that, unless Analysts support the publication of important 
results obtained in investigations upon questionable points 
by sufficient details, their conclusions are not entitled to 
our confidence. 

In the remainder of your report of Mr. Scott's paper, 
published in last Saturday's Journal,! find the following :— 
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" On one point, relating to beer, I will make a single 
observation,— viz., that I hare actually detected strychnine 
in two samples of bitter l<eer." 

Now, I think we might at least hare expected that, 
after the causeless alarm created in 1851 about strychnine 
in bitter beer, and after the thorough investigation of the 
subject by Professors Graham and Hofmann, that a chemist 
of less established reputation, in making an assertion 
calculated to raise a repetition of the outcry, would, so far 
from contining himself to "a single observation," have 
prefaced so important an announcement by some allusion 
to prior investigations, and have furnished such particulars 
of the case as might have led to the corroboration of a 
fact so opposite in its character to the mults hitherto 
obtained. 

It ia not a little curious to observe how soon a bold 
statement of any kind draws into its train others of a Mill 
more startling character. Even Mr. Scott's surprising 
announcements are already surpassed. Mr. Horslcy states 
that he lias found copper in samples of flour and bread, 
purchased in the locality of Cheltenham. One would 
have imagined that a town in which the work ing-cb ssi s 
form less than the utual proportion of the population, the 
favourite resort of invalids, :md of those who have r. tired 
from the native business of life, where quality, not quantity, 
commands custom, would have been one of the lust in the 
kingdom that an adulterator of flour would have selected 
for his business. Perhaps Mr. Horslcy will inform us 
what was the actual quantity of copper found, and what 
steps he lias taken towards securing the punishment of 
the offenders. Such a discovery should not be reserved 
for a scientific journal ; but, if correct, should be published 
through the length and breadth of the land, with the names 
of the parties guilty of s;ich practices. 

Well may the Editor of the Pharmaceutical Jurnal say, 
in speaking of the Adulteration Act "the duties requited 
1o be performed by the Analysts arc of a very responsible 
nature, nnd involve special qualifications. Where arc the 
men to 11 11 them ? And he proceeds to say that there is 
a class of men who endeavour t > make the ngitntion of 
this subject a source of profit, who hare been seeking 
about for ca*es, construing evcrythng that does not come 
up to their assumed standard, into a cane of adulteration, 
causing unnecessary alarm in the minds of those most 
susceptible of such influences, creating indignation among 
those who consider themselves unjustly accused or sus- 
pected, and producing a tendency in men of calm judg- 
ment to counteract ibis injudicious agitation. These are not 
the men to be appointed Public Analysts." We must all 
regret that there appears so little probability of the recent 
Act producing any satisfactory result*, but I cannot think 
that such proposals as analysing snmples f>>r 5'., issuing 
to the public boxes " containing suitable tests and 
apparatus for performing the required analyse, at scs. 
each," will tiT.d to help us out of our difficulties, cr 
will have any other 1 fleet than to plunge us 1- til I more 
deeply in the mire. The knowledge requisite for the 
examination 'if the many and varied descriptions of articles 
used as food, is not acquired in a day, but can onlj be 
attained by patient labour and long experience, however 
brilliant may be our talents, or high our scientific attain- 
ments, and it behove* us to take heed lest v»c add still 
another to the list of r ophistidtions by encoura ing the 
growth of a spurious Chemistry.— I am, \e. 

Ymux. 



The r>o$r<s* nf Mctcoro'i.iiicnl Sci< ucc. 

To the Editor of the Ciu mk ai. News. 

Sin, — The unusual character of the past year has pro- 
duced much •-peculation as to its cause, ami thus, perhaps, 
has meteorology to sonic extmt been advanced. As in 
t\ cry other branch of physical science, all leal progrc-s 



must in 'his be founded on observation and experiment ; 
and inasmuch as speculation in any particular is not as a 
rule conducted with much reference to these requirements, 
it contributes only in a small degree to scientific advance- 
ment. 

It has properly been observed, that the influence of the 
atmospheric vibration, of those tides and waves which are 
similar to the aqueous tides and waves, and produced by 
I he name cause, is perceptibly experienced in, or produces 
I sensible or apprehensible effect* upon, the weather. This 
! fact is one which it would emphatically be well to investi- 
1 gate ; and here it ia only proper to observe, that, as in all 
' other strictly meteorological questions, individual opera- 
tions are only of little use. A single observer does not, 
I and cannot, know where to begin or where to end his 
, operntiotis ; and this, hc< ause not being able to place hitn- 
I self in more situations than one simultaneously, he cannot 
become perfectly acquninted with the phenomena he is 
considering, the nature of which — which characterises 
everything in meteorology, — i* to extend over much space, 
strictly, indeed, the entire universe. The comparative 
worthlessness of single observations when directed to 
meteorological questions, is a fact which should be im- 
pressed upon the minds of all physical inquirer? ; and the 
effect of knowing it should not be to create indifference, 
but to lead tho^e who are active in the matter to combine 
with others, as many as possible, that important results 
may ensue. The only way to bring about the advance- 
ment of meteorological science to a considerable degTce — 
a species of knowledge which is almost proverbially slow 
of increase, that is, i!w ascertainment of general instead 
of merely local laws - is to establish a staff of observers 
in this or any other country, who shall simultaneously 
make observations as to the heat, moisture, pressure, and 
electricity of the utniosplnrc, and the force and direction 
of the wuid, or feeble currents of air. It is clear that the 
practical data which would be the foundation of future 
investigations, would incjease in value (because in number) 
with the number of the observers and the extent of 
country over which the observations were spread. It is 
of course clear that it is desirable they should be made 
throughout the world. They would be the foundation 
upon which speculation or hypothesis could philosophi. 
euily be exercised, ami by them advancement would be 
made from hypothesis to theory, uud from theory to fact 
or certainty. As regmds the force and direction of winds, 
I would direct the attention of those who ure so interested 
to the description of an anemometer which 1 have devised, 
und already (Mechanic* Mtiymine, No. i8n, Old Scries) 
submitted lo public attention. 

It has not yet, 1 think, been found that either any of the 
plaints or fixed Btars perceptibly affect either the atmo- 
sphere or aqueous perturbations. Inasmuch as gravity 
extends infinitely in every direction, it must be nllovvcd 
that some effects of this kind, or thus produced, are 
always cxistt-n:. Perhaps they are too minute ever to 
come* within the ruiigw of hum in inspection.— I am, 

J. Al.t.WMH II D.VYll-s. 



C<>_ j'.r in UruiJ. 
To the Editor of the Ciu:micai. Xi.ws. 
Sn:, — From Mr. Hor.-lov's letter in the Chemical Sacs of 
February t6th, it appears that he has occasionally dis- 
covered sulphate of copper in flour and bread. 

It is of importance to trace the cause of this sophistica- 
tion. It has lately Income common for fanners to soak 
their grain in solutions of sulphate of copper previously 
to sowing, in order to preserve it from disease, and 1 know 
that they generally employ the cheaper qualities of that 
salt, which alnio-t invariably contain iron. 

It is for a more experienced man than myself to say if 
the adulteration complained of arises from this cause or 
not.— I am. kc. A. P. 
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Chemical Sol tee* from Foreign Sottrctt. 

J. MISr.IlAI. CHEM1.3THT. 

Preparation of Pssrr Cua»llc P*««itli.— Franz 
Schulxe gives the following process in the Chemitche* 
Centralblatt, No. i, 1861, p. 5 :— Fill a copper crucible 
•with a mixture of pure saltpetre and three times its weight 
of pure peroxide of iron made from the oxalate. Carry 
a copper tube through a hole in the crucible-cover down 
to the bottom of the vessel, and, while the crucible is kept 
heated to low redness, pass a current of pure dry hydrogen 
through the tube. The nitric acid of the saltpetre is very 
soon decomposed, a part of its nitrogen being converted 
into ammonia. When the experiment is ended, the potash 
is washed out of its mixture with the oxide of iron. The 
excess of oxide of iron is required to give the mixture 
the necessary looseness to allow the hydrogen to pass 
freely. The oxide of iron can be used over and over again. 
The hydrogen makes this process rather expensive, five 
atoms at least being consumed for one atom of potash. 
The author calculates that 1 lb. of hydrate of potash may 
be prepared from i*8 lb. of the nitrate by the consumption 
of 2*85 lbs. of zinc and 4*35 lbs. of strong sulphuric acid. 
He has sometimes, however, used twice this weight of the 
last article. The process is ingenious, but certainly not 
cheap. 

II. OKKA.XIC LHEMISTUV. 

Proximate Compoalttoa ©f boom* Plants. — G. F. 

AValr. has found (Xeues Jahrbuch fur Pharmaeie, bd. xiii. s. 
288) in the leaves of the Globulaiia Alypum (a bitter, drastic- 
purgative herb) tannin, yellow colouring-matter, an active 
principle, to which he gives the name Olobularin, Globu- 
laretin, and Paraglobularetin. The globularin, it seems, 
is a glucoside, having the composition CV,H l4 0^, which 
may be split up into sugar, globularetin, paraglobularctin, 
and water : C e ,,lI u O : , !l «»(' l .H l ;() 1 j + Cj i lI u 0 4 globularetin 
+ (' v ,II K 0, parnglobularetin +»HO. Walr. hns also dis- 
covered a crystalli*ablc body in the Paris qundrifolia 
{Ibid., a. 355), a narcotic herb, of the order Trilhncca-. 
'lTiis also is a glucoside, which the author has named 
Paridin. It has the composition C M H.^O. w . By boiling 
with dilute alcohol and hydrochloric acid it splits up into 
Paridol, C 5I H w O^, and sugar, which loses two atoms of 
water. The mother liquor from which the paridin has 
crystallised out still contains a bitter principle, which is 
recipitated on the addition of solution of tannin. This 
ody exists in a combination of tannin with a new bitter 
principle, which the author names Parastyphnin. It is 
separated by precipitating the tannin with lead oxide, and 
it is then puriliccl from paridin by repeated solution and 
evaporations, Pnraatyphnin has the composition {\ t H r| () ;6 , 
and by boiling with sulphuric acid it is split up into 
paridin and sugar: C^H^O^ Paridin + 0,11,0,.- 
<-':«H a iO, t + 4lIO. 

III. ANALYTICAL <lir.UI-.TUY. 

Test for Mulpltlde of Carbon In Coal tiam 

Dr. C. Herzog communicates the following to Chem. 
Centralblatt, No. 1, 1861, p. 1 :— Prepare a saturated 
solution of ammonia in absolute alcohol and a perfectly 
saturated solution of sugar of lead. Place in a test-tube 
five drops of the lead solution and about a drachm of the 
alcoholic ammonia, and allow the gas to bubble through 
the notation from a narrow glass tube just dipping under 
the surfucc. If sulphide of carbon be present in the gas 
the solution immediately takes an orange colour, and, alter 
a time, a deep-brown precipitate falls. If carbonic acid 
be present as well a \shite precipitate also in produced, 
which gives a brighter tinge to the orange colour. For u 
controlling experiment, the gas may be passed for a short 
time through the alcohol ic ammonia alone, and a couple 
of drops of the lead solution added afterwards, where- 
upon, if sulphide of carbon be present, the orange preci- 
pitate is produced as before. To free the gas from 



sulphuretted hydrogen, it may be first passed through a 
lead solution, which does not affect the sulphide of carbon. 
The author remarks that the orange precipitate obtained 
as above, if allowed to remain in the liquid, turn* white 
in twenty- four hours, but if collected on a filter immedi- 
ately, washed a little, and then dried, it remain* of a 
dark-brown colour. The chemical changes which take 
place when sulphide of carbon is passed into the alcoholic 
ammonia are, according to the author, rather complex and 
somewhat variable, but he recommends the test as very 
simple and practical. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



■loyal institution. — The following 1 Lectures will be 
delivered during the ensuing week : —Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 26, at 3 o'clock, Professor Owen, " On Fishes." 
Thursday, February 28, at 3 o'clock, Profeasor Tyndall, 
"On Electricity." Friday, March 1, at 8 o'clock. Pro- 
fessor H. E. 'Roscoe, "On Bunsen and Kirchhofl's 
Spectrum Observations." Saturday, March 2, at 3 o'clock, 
Dr. E. Frankland, " On Inorganic Chemistry." 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Numerous applications having been made for Monthly 
Parts of the Chlmh ai. Nf.ws. we have determined 
upon issuing a Part with the Magazines caeh Month, 
strongly sewn in a wrapper. The price of each Tart 
will be Is. fid., post free Is. 7d. ; or when consisting 
of five numbers, Is. 9d. and Is. lid. Part I. of the 
present Volume is now ready. 



*.' In publishing lotterv fp>m our Corrc*j>ondcnU we do not tliejrl y 
adopt the view* of the writers. Our intention to giro both sides of % 
Huostk.11 will frequently oblige us to publish opinion* with which v.? 
do not agree. 



V All BtiOtrml 0>„r,i.uKici>tum* UK to be addressed to Mr. CROokc*. 
and Ailttctirtittat* and Biti„'U CumuuHicafiimt to ttio Pl'HUMIt**, 
GRiri-iW, 1!ohs & t'o , i»t the Office, 10. SUUouers' Ball Court, 
London, E C. 

Vol. II. of the ('hkxical New*, containing a copious Index, l« now 
ready, piico iu., by post, 8»/., handsomely bound In cloth, (fold 
Uttered. Tho tawi for binding n>ay be obtained at our Office, price 
i». 6d. Subscribers may lm*o tboir copies bound for u. if sent to 
onr Office, or, if accompanied hy n cloth ciwe, for W. A few copies 
Vol. I. can still be bad, price tot. 6W.. |,y post u«. »<f. Vol. III. com- 
menced on January j, 1861, mid will bo comploto in 16 number*. 



X.— Our correspondent's letter wiU be attended to. 

IF. K. B. — Asbestos is a silleateof nia^tncnin, containinR llinc and Iron 
and sometime* magnesia, manganese, and alumina as impurities. 

/. Ho Wore — Tbo lust plan to find tbo amount of Iron In a notation 
of tho a* ctuto will 1* to cvnporutc a measured pottjon (say one ounce) 
to drynoa after addition of excess of nitric acid, and theu to ignite the 
residue in a platicum crucible, keeping the tempeiature at full 
todncsa for five minutos after fumes censed to be evolved. Wei»rh tbo 
rcKidne, which will l>« sestpilox ide of Iron : seven-tenths of this wulghi 
will be metallic ifciti. 

11™.,; no To ,-,(,, .S.'/i^c ft<K<N — A. D.C will find the following plan 
very *(ic«e«ful in ruruoviu;: tarnish. fjre.»*c. nnd other objectionable 
matter, 1mm silver and plated tfoodn :— Mnkc a solution <vf one ns.it 
cyanide of potassium iu fix parts of water, dip a soft hngVhnir 
brush into the liquid and Kootly brush it over the ed^e», handle*, and 
feet of mounted work— such as i ruetfrniuos, candlesticks, *c, ; thou 
rinse tbo article In water ; now dip a piece of flannol iu the solution 
nn<l pa*. <t lightly over the pollsho<l surfucoi so as not to scratch them. 
The cyanlile will at once remove the turnlsh, when tho ai ticlo must bo 
well riused: now dry it and apply a little powdered rotten stone in 
the iuual w.iy. finishing with loiirfe. Gilt or cxild goods may be 
thaned by dipping them for an instant into the strong solution, anrl 
then well washing thctu with hot soap nud waUr, applied with a soft 
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THE TORBANEHILL MINERAL. 

Assubedly Science in the lecture-theatre and Science 
in tho -witness-box arc two distinct beings. Of all 
sciences, perhaps Chemistry has, hitherto, cut the poorest 
figure in courts of justice. The men most distinguished 
in their several departments are called upon to swear 
to what appears a simple matter of fact, " Is the mineral 
dug on the lands of Torbanchill a coal or not? " And 
we find one-half of tho chemists answering in the 
affirmativo and the other half in the negative. On this 
question vast sums of money depend. A chemist patents 
a process for distilling coal at a low temperature, with 
the view of obtaining pamtiinooil ; but when his process 
is worked, it turns out that tho only substance capable 
of being employed economically is the Torbanchill 
mineral, or shale. It is therefore essential to the main- 
tenance of his patent rights to prove that the substance 
alluded to is a coal. Almost tho whole of the more 
eminent chemists on the Continent arc agreed that it is 
a shale. Indeed, that opinion is now rapidly gaining 
ground in this country. The following extract from the 
shows the Continental feeling upon the sub- 
ject in a very strong light : — 

" By a new law the Boghead or Torbanchill mineral 
is now allowed to enter France free of duty, and under 
the name of solid bitumen or shale stone (Oil nine Bolide 
mm pierre de achialej. This information is from M. Jules 
Fnsel, of Marseilles, sworn broker, and is conveyed 
in a communication dated February 19. The same 
mineral has for several years been admitted into the 
States of the Zollvcrein duty free, on the ground that 
the mineral, not being coal, is not liable to duty as such. 
Thus, with nil Germany on tho cast, and France on the I 
west, the Continent mar bo said to have pronounced 
upon the nature of the torbanchill mineral." 

We find that the Continental chemists derive their 
opinion partly from the minerulngical, and partly from 
the chemical features of the sub.ttancc in question. It 
is said, though wo are not aware upon what authority, 
that the Torbanehill mineral, when heated to a tempera- 1 
ture considerably below that at which it begins to give 
off volatile products, becomes plastic, and may be 
moulded iuto various forms. If this be true — and the 
assertion can bo easily refuted or proved — it must bo 
admitted that an immense point has been gained by tho 
advocates for its not being a coal. The fact, we believe, 
cannot be disputed, that the naphtha produced by dis- 
tilling the mineral— even at the high temperature 
required for making gas — is very different in density, 
and chemical characters generally, from coal naphtha, 
and is sufficiently remarkable from containing about 
thirty per cent, of hydrocarbons identical or isomeric 
with the radicals of the alcohols. 

The question is one of the greatest chemical and 
commercial importance, and it is, we conceive, necessary 
to ascertain the sense of the chemists of this country 
MSain upon the subject, so as to settle at once whether 



or not we are of the same opinion as our brethren upon 
the Continent, and, as the Chancery pleadings say, •' If 
not, why not." 



SCIENTIFIC AND ANALYTICAL 



On the Supposed New Member of the Calcium Group of 
Metal*, by WILLIAM CROOKE8. 

SlN'CR the announcement by Messrs. F. W. and A. 
Duprd 1 of the existence of a fourth member of the 
calcium group of metals, which they state they have 
detected by means of tho spectrum, I have searched 
various private memoranda on the subject of the spectra 
given by artificially-coloured flames, which I have been 
investigating at intervals during tho past eight years, 
and have found recorded that the calcium spectrum occa- 
sionally yielded me a blue line, not due to potassium or 
strontium, and in tho position indicated by these gentle- 
men as belonging to their supposed new metal. I have, 
therefore, re-examined specimens of lime-salts with a 
more perfect spectrum apparatus, and find that all of them 
give me a blue line, situated, oh described by the Messrs. 
I)upre, ** between the lines Sr8 and K/J, about twice as 
far from the former as from the latter. In brightness 
and sharpness of definition quito equal to the lino Sr8." 

No methods of further purification or treatment by 
fractional precipitation to which I have submitted some 
perfectly clear and colourless Iceland spar nnd other 
very pure lime compounds having succeeded in my hands 
in producing a salt which would; exhibit a spectrum in 
which the brilliancy of this blue lino was in the least 
degree either diminished or increased in proportion to 
that of the other red, yellow, and green lines, I am 
confirmed in my opinion that this line forms an integral 
part of the calcium spectrum. The account of tho 
authors' process for tho separation of their supposed new 
metal from the deposit for.i cd on boiling the water seems 
also to be quite inadequate to separate lime from tin 
accompanying similar metal. 

Experimentalists in this new branch of chemical 
analyMa should be warned against relying too much 
upon the chrome-lithographic drawings of these spectra, 
published in the Philosophical Magazine. Setting aside 
the differences in the appearance of a metallic spectrum, 
which are caused by variations in the intensity of tho 
light and in the diameter of the slit, any person who 
has once seen these brilliantly-coloured bands through a 
good instrument will be convinced of the utter hopeless- 
ness of any coloured copy, more especially when done 
by n lithographic process for the purposes of book illus- 
tration, being more than a very distant resemblance of 
the real object. Messrs. Kirchhoff and Bunseu's descrip- 
tion nnd illustrations arc excellent as far as they go, 
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but they by no means exhaust the subject. An attentive 
observer will easily discover lines and other phenomena 
of which they have made no mention, and which ought 
certainly to be included in any drawings which profess 
to represent these spectra with nny degree of accuracy. 
I am at present engaged in preparing such drawings, 
and will publish them as soon as compl 



Researches on the Platinum Metals? by AVoi.coTT Ginns, 
M.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physics in the 
Free Academy, New York. 

% I. 

'I he material which formed the subject of the present 
investigation was chiefly obtained from the United States 
Assay Office and from the Philadelphia Mint, and I am 
indebted for it to the kindness of Dr. Torrey and of 
Professor Bache. Messrs. Cornelius, of Philadelphia, 
have also liberally presented me with about 600 grammes 
of the Siberian osmiridium,— a supply which has been 
of great assistance, and for which I desire to express my 
thanks. The samples obtained from the Mint at different 
times, and which had been subjected to different preli- 
minary processes, varied greatly in appearance. In some 
cases the ore was in distinct scales, rather whiter than 
the Siberian osmiridium. In a sample of this kind Dr. 
Genth detected distinct crystals, belonging to the rhom- 
bohedral system. Other specimens resembled a fine, 
gray, metallic sand, while others again — obtained from 
the sweepings of the Assay Office — presented a heavy, 
gray powder. Nearly all the ores contained more or 
less iron, mechanically mixed, which could be extracted 
by the magnet or dissolved out by acids. Nitro-muriutic 
acid in particular acted powerfully upon many specimens, 
dissolving portions of the platinum metals as well as 
iron, and even so far attacking the osmiridium itself as 
to occasion a distinct evolution of free osmie acid. In 
California, the ore is, I believe, almost always associated 
with gold, from which it is, of course, impossible to 
separate it by washing. At the Assay Office, in this 
city, the gold is melted with twice its weight of silver, 
and the osmiridium allowed to settle. When' the gold 
alloy is poured off, there remains a mass containing 
nearly all the osmiridium mixed with gold. This mass 
is fused repeatedly with silver, and the last traces of 
silver and gold are finally removed by treatment with 
nitric and nitro muriatic acid and washing. The osmi- 
ridium is sold to the manufacturers of gold pens, who 
extract from it the excessively hard particles, which 
serve for the points of pens; the rest is returned to the 
Assay Office. The amount of osmiridium obtained in 
this way does not exceed a few ounces in every million 
of dollars, ai.d many samples of gold are entirely free 
from it. It cannot, however, be doubted, that large 
quantities of the ore will be obtained whenever important 
practical application of the metuls contained in it shall 
create a demand. 1 

1 Finm the AmaittiH Journal o/ Srimn md Art, No. 91., 

D , r - Torr °y kindly furnished me with the fallowing nolo on 
the CuliT.-nuan oMnlridiura For the flr*t year or two after the 
e«UMi-hmcnt of the United Stntca Assay Oftfc*. the proportion „f 
*u)lri<liutu in the CaHfomlau g-.ll did not exceed half-ant>unco to 
the million of dollar*. Afterwards, the proportion rapidly increased, i 
lil! the average was aeven t,r «H K ht ounces to the million of gold 
Then, for a year 01 more, the quantity diminished, but for the Ust year 1 
It lias been as lanio as ever. Thcso difference* depend uiwn the 
▼ai table composition of the natiro K old and (bo constant discover? of 
new rtiSKings. The giain* of osmiridium auiuble for i«n* 'are 
roundiah and solid, not lublc to exfoliate when Mruck or heated. 
They seem to havo a difWent condition from the cnmpreoKod and 
tabular crystals. The proportion Od them la usually not more than a 



The density of the osmiridium obtained from Cali- 
fornia vuiies greatly in different samples; in one sped 
men, composed of la'rge, dull, white plates, but slight It 
acted on by nitro- muriatic acid, the specific gravity, iu 
determined by Kose'i method, was found to be 19 jts. 
No very definite conclusion! can bo reachtd, however, 
from such determinations, since, as Bcrrelirts ha* re- 
marked, the separate scales or grains have probably 
very different compositions. According to O. ltose, the 
density of the Siberian ore varies from iq'j to in. 
Dr. Torrey has found among the scales of the Cnlifomian 
ore some which could be flattened under the hammer; 
these were probably platin iridium. In general, how- 
ever, the scales are not malleable ; some of a lead-gray 
or bluish tint being with great difficulty cut by the 
emery-dust employed by the gold-pen maker*. In 
colour the scales vary from nearly silver-white to dark 
gray. 

§ *• 

The re-solution of the ores of iridium, osmium. &c 
and the separation of the different platiuum metals from 
each other, have, as is well known, always been coau- 
dered as among the most difficult problems with which 
(he chemist hns to elenl. Though the researches of 
■\Vollnston, Perzelius, AVuhler, and other chemists, hare 
thrown much light on the subject, and though Claus, in 

Pirticular, in his elaborate "BcitrSgc attr Chemie dcr 
latin-Mctallc," has done much to free the chemical 
history of this group from the errors of his predecessor*, 
I yet found that much remained to bo done, especially 
as the Californian ore diffcia from the Siberian in th<< 
greater relative proportion of ruthenium which it 
contaius. This difl'erence alone renders a 



treatment of the ores necessary. In the course of the 
investigation which I have undertaken, I have been able 
to test, upon considerable quantities of material, nearly 
all the methods of working the ores of osmium, &c'„ 
which have hitherto been employed. As the experience 
thus obtained has been at great expense of time and 
labour, I will here give it as concisely as possible, 
believing that it will be useful to others who may here- 
after take up the same subject. 

FremyV most recent method consists in roasting the 
ore in a current of air or oxygen at a strong red heat. 
Under these circumstances the osmium is in a gnat 
measure removed as osmic acid, while the other met a Is 
arc, more or less, completely oxidised. The mass from 
which the osmium has been removed is then to be * 



with nitre, after which the remaining osmium may be 
separated by distillation with nitric acid. Fremy gives 
a method for the separation of the other metals from 
each other, which, however, cannot yield these in a state 
of purity. Tito separation of the 'osmium by roast inj 
has, undoubtedly, the advantage of giving pure o.-mrc 
acid in large quantity and at small expense of materials. 
On the other hand, this process is not applicable to all 
the varieties of osmiridium, while in those to which it 
docs apply, the roasting does not remove all the osmium, 
and, consequently, does not obviate the necessity of one 
or more subsequent fusions with powerful oxidising 
agents. So far as the iridium, rhodium, aud ruthenium 
are concerned, it is better to oxidise at ouee, as Clans 
recommends, by fusion with nitre and caustic potash. 

tenth <.f all the alloy, but It U Fomettmcs a« lame as otic fifth. Ttw 
enroiully se'evted grains "*ed by the »roUi pen makcri are k> minute 
that fioni ic.cco to 15,0.001 tlicrn urc contained iu a •■itik'le ounc*- 
The very »>c«t arc worth at lc«»t .'50 dollar* an ounce, and a cut u 
inch, which would be equal to alout eleven ounces is 
dollars. "4 

* OmHj to-XtiMtm, t. xxxvil, p, icon. 
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In an experiment which 1 made to teat Fremy's process, 
and in which I employed California ore, in the form of 
fine, gray sand, and heated to full whiteness in a 
porcelain tube, I obtained, after long heating, but little ] 
•Minic acid ; the tube became elogged and broke, and, 
after cooling, I found that the ore had actually melted 
and presented a gray mass, having the shape of the tube | 
in which it waa fused. This mass resembled, when 
broken, a fine-grained coat iron. It was very hard and 
distinctly crystalline upon thoso parts of the fracture 
nearest the surface. As the largo scales of osmiridium 
California do not melt before the flame of the ■ 
apound blow-pipe this result was very unexpected ; 
it waa, doubtless, owing to the large quantity of iron 
which the ore contained. 

In a memoir published in i8j5,Fcrsoa* gave a method 
of working oamiridinm by first converting the metals 
into sulphides. The ore is to bo mixed with carbonate 
of soda and sulphur and then projected into a strongly- 
heated earthen crucible. The crucible is then to be 
heated to whiteness, allowed to cool, and broken. 
According to Persoz, the contents of the crucible consist 
of three layers, of which tho lowest contains nearly all 
the sulphides of the platinum metals. Tho two lower 
layers are to be treated with water to dissolve the alka- 
line sulphides, and the remaining mass heated with 
oxido of mercury, which leaves oxide of iridium, accord- 
ing to Persoz, while oxide of osmium and metallic 
mercury are expelled. 

Weiss and Docbereiner* confirmed the results of Persor, 
so far as the conversion of tho platinum metals into 
sulphides -n as concerned. They recommended the fusion 
of the sulphides, after removing those of sodium and of 
iron, by washing with water and chlorhydrio acid, with 
carbonate of potash and saltpetre, so as to oxidise the 
sulphur and the platinum metals at the same time. By 
this process the ore is almost completely resolved in two 
operations. 

On repeating these experiments with the California 
ore, I obtained the same results as to the formation of 
the metallic sulphides. After digesting the fused matter 
with chlorbydnc acid and washing, there remained a 
grayish mass of crystalline scales, which resisted even 
boiling nitro-muriatic acid, no smell of osmic acid being 
perceptible. These scales were, however, powerfully 
acted upon by fused caustic potash, to which saltpetre 
was cautiously added, or by a mixture of carbonate and 
nitrate of potash 5 but tho process could only be con- 
ducted on a small scale In consequence of excessive 
frothing, which rendered it necessary to use vory large 
vessels. Chlorine gas, at a red heat, exerted no sensible 
tion upon the mixed sulphides. 
The difficulties attending the fusion of the mixed 
sulphides with oxidising agents may, however, be readily 
overcome by previously reducing them to the metallic 
state. This is most simply accomplished by n method 
suggested to mo by l)r. Geuth, which consists in evapo- 
rating the sulphides to dryness with a small excess of 
Strang sulphuric acid and then igniting gently. A gray 
metallic spouge remains, which contains all the platinum 
metals with a small quantity of iron. It is easily 
reduced to a hue powder by rubbing in a mortar, and 
may then be completely oxidised by Claus' method, 
presently to be described. Nitro-muriatic acid acts very 
slightly upon this metallic mixture, and I have not 
found it possible by this agent to remove an appreciable 
trace of platinum. 

♦ Ann. dt Cfiimit tt >U f'hffnnt, t. It. j>. 110. 
s Annulm Jir /'somatic, bd. xiv. p. 15. 



This process, when carefuHv conducted, gives good 
results, but is not free from inconvenience. In the first 
place, the treatment of the mixed sulphides with sul- 
phuric acid must frequently be repeated twice in order 
to ensure the eompleto conversion of the sulphides into 
metals. Again, the action of a mixture of caustic 
potash and saltpetre, at a high temperature, upon the 
finely-divided metallic mass is violent and not free from 
danger when all the materials are heated together. The 
dauger may be avoided by fusing tho nitre and potash 
together, and, after all frothing has ceased, projecting 
the metallic sponge, littlo by little, into tho crucible, 
waiting, in each case, until tho resulting action haa 
ceased before projecting a fresh portion. I am of opinion 
that the previous conversion of the platinum metals into 
sulphides and subsequent reduction to the metallic state 
is, upon the whole, more inconvenient and requires more 
time than the direct re-solution of the ore by fusion with 
an oxidising mixture. 

(To bo continued.) 



On tk* Estimation of Phosphoric Acid, 
by F. Maxwell Lttk. 

Allow me to bring before the readers of tho Chemical 
News a very excellent mode of effecting the deter- 
mination of phosphoric acid in all compounds, being 
a modification of an old process. The substance under 
examination is brought into solution in hydrochloric 
acid, aqua regia, or nitric acid, as the case may 
require, and should it contain any organic acids 
capable of giving a precipitutc with salts or lead, these 
must be first of all destroyed by calcination and subse- 
quent fusion with bLsulphate of potassium, or else by 
boiling with hydrochloric acid, and occasional additions 
of chlorate of potassium. The solution is now to be 
diluted and sulphuretted hydrogen passed through it 
till it smells strongly of that re-ugent. By this means 
any arscuic, antimony, bismuth, &e., are precipitated as 
sulphides, and iron, if prescut, is reduced to its minimum 
of oxidation. It is now filtered and heated, to expel the 
excess of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Acetate of potassium is then to be added in excess, 
after whioh tho liquid should smell pretty strongly of 
acetic acid. The solution may or may not now be clear, 
as, if iron salts be present, there will always be some 
slight cloudiness. Acetate of lead is now to be added, 
till any further addition produces no precipitate. By 
this inians all the phosphates and sulphates, and most of 
the chlorides, are decomposed with formation of their 
corresponding lead salts. The precipitate is allowed to 
digest in the liquid for an hour or so, and then separated 
and washed on a filter. Tho filter being then pierced, 
its contents are to be washed into a beaker glass and 
there digested with an excess of sulphide of ammonium. 
By this means the lead salts are in their turn decomposed 
with formation of the corresponding compounds of am- 
monium. The sulphide of load formed is to be separated 
and washed on a filter, and the filtrate and washing- 
water, which now contain all tho phosphoric acid as 
phosphate of ammonium, are to bo added together. 
From this solution tho phosphoric acid may be precipi- 
tated as the double phosphate of magnesium and ammo- 
nium by adding sulphate of magnesium, together with 
ammonia and chloiidc of umtnonium if required, and 
lastly determined as pyrophosphate of magnesium iu 
the usual manner. 

All the metallic oxides belonging to tho alkaline, or 
the alkaline-earthy groups, are, if present in the sub- 
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stance under examination, found in the first filtrate, 
together with nickel, cobalt, manganese, or zinc. Iron 
and uranium are not so certain to pass entirely with the 
filtrate, much in this case depending upon their state of 
oxidation. This process is especially suitable to the 
separation of phosphoric acid from alumina or oxide of 
chromium. 



The New Alkaline Metal, Cesium. 

Bunsen has discovered in the waters of several mineral 
springs, a new alkaline metal, the existence of which 
was first detected by the spectral method of qualitative 
analysis. The new alkali exists in these waters, together 
with potassium, sodium, and lithium, and its presence 
may be shown by the spectral analysis with the greatest 
facility, although only a few milligrammes arc contained 
in several kilogrammes of the material. The author 
gives only a very brief preliminary notice of the new 
metal, promising a moro extended investigation. The 
chloride may be distinguished from the chlorides of 
sodium and lithium by the yellow precipitate which it 
gives with chloride of platinum. It is distinguished 
from potassium by the solubility of its nitrate in alcohol. 
The vapours of the compounds of this metal, when 
heated so ob to become luminous, give an extremely cha- 
racteristic spectrum, which at the same time exhibits the 
remarkable simplicity of the spectra of the other alka- 
line metals. Its spectrum consists of only two blue 
lines — a weaker line, corresponding with the blue stron- 
tium line, and another which lies only a little farther 
toward the hluc end of the spectrum, and which vies in 
intensity and sharpness of definition with the red line of 
lithium. — Journal fur prakt. Chemie. 

PHARMACY, TOXICOLOGY, &c. 

On Aetata Ha'ceinota and its Preparations, 
by Habky Napier Dkapbr. 

Aetata racemosa, known also as cimicifuga racemosa, 
cimicifuga serpentaria, macrotys racemosa, and com- 
monly as black snake-root and cohosh, is a ranuncula- 
ceous plant, a native of the United States of America. 
The root, which is the part employed in medicine, is, 
under the name of cimicifuga, officinal in the United 
States Pharmacopoeia. This root, as met with in com- 
merce, consists of an irregularly-shaped caudex, some- 
times several inches in length, ana varying between 
one-third and one inch in thickness, from which arise a 
number of slender radicles. Externally its colour is 
dark brown, but when cut or broken it is internally of a 
yellowish white. When fresh it is stated to have a 
peculiar and rather disagreeable odour ; but as this is 
not apparent in tho specimens which have come under 
my observation, it is most probably lost by keeping. 
It* taste is bitter and astringent- 
No quantitative examination of tho root appears to 
have been made, but the following qualitative analysis 
is given on the authority of Mr. Tighlman, of Phila- 
delphia :— 

Gum . . . Black colouring matter. 
Starch . . . Green colouring itattcr. 
Sugap . . . Liguin. 
Wax , Potassium 

Fatty matter 
Tannic acid 
Gallic acid 



suit a 



{Potassium. 
Calcium. 
Magnesium. 
Irou. 



Although no active principle analogous to the alka- 
loids has yet been isolated, it is probable that chnieifuge 
owes its remedial action to some body of this nature; 
and as, according to Dr. Wood, the root deteriorates br 
keeping, this active constituent may suffer decotnpu>; 
tion. 

The therapeutic action and medicinal use of actoea do 
not fall within my province, but aa the remedy is a new- 
one amongst us, I may state, that from what is known 
of its actios in health, it is considered to be a sedative, 
and is found to exercise a specific action on the uterus. 
In America, to which country its use had hitherto been 
limited, it has been used in dropsy, hysteria, some forou 
of phthisis, and very successfully in the treatment of 
chorea and rheumatism. Dr. Wood speaks very highly 
of its efficacy in the treatment of periodical convulsions 
connected with diseases oi the uterus ; and it is scarcely 
necessary to say that Dr. Simpson, to whom wo owe iri 
introduction to this country, has found it moat tfficaciotu 
in the cure of puerperal hypochondriasis. 1 

Actfca is given in substance, as tincture, extract, and 
decoction. A resin obtained from the dried root, and 
known under the name of cimicifugin, is also sometime) 
prescribed. 

Pulvis actete.— This is the powder of the root, and u 
given in any convenient vehicle— dose twenty to sixty 
grains. 

Tinctura acteat, dose ^ss. to 3J. 

Decocium acteat, dose Jj. to Jij. 

Extractum actea Jluidum, dose jy. 

Extracium actece durum, dose 4 to S grains. 

Cimicifugin. — This, the resinous portion of the root, 
is supposed to represent to a certain extent its active 
principle, and is sometimes given in doses of from one 
to two g 

Dublin. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

A Course of Ten Lectures on Inorganic Chemistry, by Dr. 
Euwahv Fkankland, F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry at 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Lecture III. 
Hydrogen — Its Properties — Compounds of Oxygen and 
Hydrogen — Water. 
We have to-day to consider something of the history of 
another of the elementary bodies— a body which, in many 
respects, contrasts very strongly with the element which we 
examined on the last occasion. The element which I pro- 
pose to introduce to you to-day is Hydrogen. It exists in 
nature, we may say almost exclusively iu combination ; 
it is very rarely indeed that wc meet with hydrogen in a 
free or uncombined state. It has, on one or two occasions 
only, been found in this condition in the gases issuing 
from volcanoes ; so that wc may assume generally that 
hydrogen exists only in the combined form in nature. 
When wC come to understand the properties of this 
element, we shall sec that it could not well be otherwise, 
owing to the affinity between oxygen and hydrogen being 
no powerful. Hydrogen also exists almost entirely in one 
form of combination, namely, in that form which we know 
as water. Nine tons of water contain one ton of this 
element, hydrogen, in combination — chemical combina- 
tion— with oxygen. Wc meet also with hydrogen, as an 
essential constituent of animal and vegetable substances. 
Hut when we take into account the very small weight of 
these, compared with the vast weight of the ocean, of 
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seas, and of rivers, we may aav, generally, that hydrogen 
in nature, almost exclusively in combination with 



oxygen, and in the form of water. 

It is, therefore, from this material, water, that we 
extract hydrogen for our experimental purposes ; or if we 
do not employ the water in its free and uncombined con- 
dition, we employ it in combination with other materials 
for the same purpose. Now, the most simple process bv 
which we shall be able to show the extraction of hydrogen 
from water will be one of those manifestations of chemical 
affinity, which we termed " displacement." We will add 
to the water a substance which has for oxygen a more 
powerful affinity than hydrogen possesses, and which 
combining with the oxygen will leave the hydrogen free, 
and as hydrogen exists in its uncombined state as a per- 
manent gaa, this element, as soon as we free it from its 
combination with oxygen, assumes a gaseous state. Here 
1 have a quantity of water in this vessel, and here is a glass 
tube filled with the same liquid. Into this tube I will 
introduce a fragment of sodium, which is one of the 
metallic substances upon our list — one of our positive 
elements belonging to the metals. Its affinity for the 
oxygen is ao great that it tears that element at once away 
from the hydrogen when it comes in contact with water ; 
and it requires some little care to introduce the sodium 
into the tube in which we wish to collect our gas hydrogen 
as it is evolved, without letting the decomposition begin 
and become too violent for control before the sodium gets 
into the tube. I, therefore, wrap up the sodium in this 
blotting paper. In this way I hope to get it introduced 
under the rim of the tube, when it will rapidly ascend 
into the upper part of the tube and there the hydrogen 
gas will collect. We will take next a metal which 
effects the same purpose, but, at the same time, ignites 
the hydrogen that is produced. This body in potassium ; 
and wo wUl guard ourselves from any risk of explosion 
by protecting the surface of the liquid by means of a 
thick glass plate, because, with this metal, the risk of 
an explosive action at the end of the process is far greater 
than with sodium [the potassium was then intro- 
duced into the water]. You sec the metnl disengages the 
hydrogen, which burns with a beautiful violet flame. 
In both of these cases, we have exactly the same 
chemical action. We have first of all a compound of 
hydrogen and oxygen, which we represent in this way— 
[illustrating the elements by means of the cubical blocks, 
as in the last Lecture]— one combining proportion of 
oxygen, and one combining proportion of hydrogen, and 
now we bring that into contact with this metal— sodium 
or potassium, whichever it may be. Let us take a single 
instance as representative of both. This sodium takes 
away the oxygen, producing this body, the oxide of 
sodium, and leaving hydrogen free, which is at once 
disengaged in the gaseous form. We can effect this separa- 
tion by the affinity of metals possessing a far less energetic 
action upon the water than those we have just employed. 
Iron, for instance, and sine, both possess the property of 
decomposing water, but not at ordinary temperatures. It 
is necessary for our purpose to heat iron to mines* in order 
to effect a separation of the oxygen and hydrogen con- 
tained in the water ; and we, therefore, pass the water in 
the form of steam over this metal. Here is a furnace 
through which an iron tube passes, which iron tube is 
filled with iron borings or turnings, so that we present a 
considerable surface of the metal to the action of the steam. 
At one extremity of this tube we have a little glass retort, 
containing a small quantity of water, which is made to 
boil by the spirit lamp. The water is converted into steam, 
the oxygen going to the iron, as it did in the former cases 
to the sodium and potassium, and the hydrogen, being 
eliminated as gas, passing away there, where we can 
collect it. Here you see it comes in bubbles, and 
when the operation has gone on a few moments longer, the 
evolution of the gas will, in oil probability, bo more rapid. 



You see it is already coming very freely, and I dare say we 
shall succeed in collecting this 'vessel full of it in a short 
time. In fact this process, when in active operation, 
. gives us large quantities. None of these processes, how- 
1 ever, are very convenient for the preparation of this gas. 
We have here a much more convenient mode of pre- 
paring hydrogen, in considerable quantities for experi- 
mental purposes, and this is a form of apparatus which 
is very convenient for preparing many of these gaseous 
substances in a regular stream. We are now going to use 
a compound of water for the reaction in the place of 
water alone, and we are going to act upon that compoi) 
at ordinary temperatures without the assistance of h< 
We are going to employ sine and a combination of buI- 
phuric acid with water, and this is the mode in which 
we Bhall disunite the elements forming this compound 
which we are employing for the extraction of the hydrogen. 
[The Lecturer illustrated the action by means of the cubes 
representing the different atoms.] You see it consists of 
one equivalent of sulphur, four of oxygen, and one of 
hydrogen. It is a compound, therefore, of hydrogen and 
oxygen, in the form of water, and what we term sulphuric 
anhydride, of which we shall know more presently. The 
action of the zinc is very simple. The zinc takes the 
place of the hydrogen in this compound, and in place of 
what we might term sulphate of hydrogen, or sulphate of 
water, we have now sulphate of zinc, or sulphate of oxide 
of zinc, as it might also be termed. You see we simply 
put zinc into this compound in the place of hydrogen. 
This apparatus [the one in which the hydrogen was 
generating by this last process] consist* of three globes. 
The two lower globes are connected by a neck con- 
taining a kind of perforated stage on which the zinc 
can repose. The upper globe is united with the lowest 
by a long glass tube, which passes through the central 
bulb and nearly to the bottom of the lowest bulb, 
so that if I pour any liquid into the upper funnel it will 
descend gradually into the lowest globe and displace any 
go* which may bo there, and then ascend into the ceutre 
globe, expelling a stream of gas from the exit tube. If 
wo want to collect the gas, all we have to do is to put 
this flexible tube [at the cud of the glass delivering- 
tube of the apparatus] underneath this gas jar, and turn 
on the stop-cock. As Boon as the liquid, which consists 
of dilute sulphuric acid, as I have before said, comes in 
contact with the zinc, an active decomposition takes place, 
and the hydrogen continues to be disengaged in a constant 
stream so* long as contact between the liquid and the zinc 
is kept up. When, however, a sufficient quantity has been 
collected, we have only to turn this stop- cock and prevent 
the exit of the gas. Then the pressure of the gas in the 
vessel forces the liquid into the upper globe. The action 
goes on for a short time even after the liquid has appa- 
rently actually left contact with the zinc, and some of 
the liquor in the lower globe is expelled into the upper. 
This process is that which we almost invariably employ 
for the preparation of hydrogen gas. 

Hydrogen possesses the following properties : — It is the 
lightest material with which we are acquainted ; it is only, 
bulk by bulk, one-sixteenth the weight of oxygen, and 
only one- fourteenth the weight of an equal bulk of atmo- 
spheric air. One of the most common modes of showing 
the levity of this gas is to inflate some light envelope or 
balloon with it. We have here a store oi this gas ready 
prepared, and I will inflate this balloon from it. By this 
arrrangement I get a stream of hydrogen issuing from this 
jet, and if I now tightly clasp the neck of the balloon 
round it, I shall very shorty inflate it. [The Lecturer 
proceeds to fill a small collodion balloon with hydrogen.] 
It is evident already our balloon has some ascending 
power, although it is still fur from being filled. You *re 
how impatient it is to ascend. We will allow it to g-t 
quite full. Now, see how it will dart upwards with i.tl 
this length of twine tied to it; you thus percchc that 
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the difference between the weight of equal bulks of 
this material, hydrogen, and of atmospheric air is very 
conaiderable. Hydrogen is very slightly soluble in 
■water; far loss so, even, than oxygen. Scarcely two 
volumes of hydrogen dissolve in one hundred volumes of 
water, we can, therefore, collect it over water without any 
appreciable loss. 

One of the most striking properties of hydrogen is its 
power of burning, in contact with atmospheric oxygen or 
Bee oxygen in general. It is a combustible gas. If I 
take one of these jars in which we have some of it collected, 
and introduce into it a lighted taper, you see the gas takes 
fire, but the taper will not burn in it ; it is extinguished 
on getting into the hydrogen, but it is re-lighted on paw- 
ing through the flame below. The gas itself burns with 
a lambent flame, producing hardly any luminous effect. 
Now that is the way [referring to tho slow combustion of 
the gas at the mouth of an inverted jar] in which the 
hydrogen burns, when it comes very slowly in contact 
with the air. If we take another jar, and hold it with the 
mouth upwards, so that the gas will ascend quickly, you 
see it burns almost immediately with a slightly explosive 
From a jet, also, this gas burns with a pale bluish 
possessing, as you see, very little illuminating 
In fact, the greater part of the yellowish 
ight in that flame is due to the presence of sodium in the 
air from the ex periment just made. If we mix some of this 
hydrogen with a sufficient quantity of oxygen, and then 
ignite the mixture, the combination takes place almost 
instantaneously. It occupies a time far too short to be 
measured. However, before showing you the effect of 
this mixture of the two gases, let me just direct your 
attention to a peculiarity of flame which is not possessed 
by the hydrogen flame alone, although it is perhaps 
more readily produced by this flame than any other — 
the power of producing a kind of musical note when 
it is burnt in the interior of n glass tube. [A tube 
was held over a small jet of hydrogen and a musical 
sound was immediately produced.} You perceive we 
have a tolerably clear m usical note here produced, the 
pitch of which depends upon the length and diameter of 
the tube, which might be varied. The effect is produced 
by the flame itself being thrown into a kind of vibration. 
It is, in fact, alternately ignited above and below, and this 
action is kept up so long as the flame burns in the in 
terior of tho tube in this flickering manner, that is, with 
an alternate extinction and re-ignition. I will now pro- 
duce an effect of the same kind by other means which will 
show that it is not peculiar to hydrogen alone, but is also 
produced by common coal-gas. [A tin tube about seven 
feet long and three inches in diameter was held over 
n flame of coal -gas issuing from a large argand burner.] 
This is a note of very much greater depth than we had 
in the former case, but still the effect is similar in both 



Now, as I before said, if wc mix together these two 
elements, oxygen and hydrogen, and then ignite them, 
combination takes place almost instantaneously with the 
production of a loudly explosive flash. Wc may show this 
in a way perfectly free from any danger, by first mixing 
our gases in that gas-holder, the construction of which 
has already been explained, and then allowing them to 
escape into a strong solution of soap, by means of which 
we shall produce some soap-bubbles. [Some soap-bubbles 
were then blown with the mixed gases contained in the 
gaa-holder.l I do not know whether we have the gases 
in these bubbles, or simply the air that was in the pipe. 
We will try them. [A light was applied to the bubbles, 
and they exploded with a loud report. I You sec wc have 
produced a very explosive effect there. 'l*his explosion, 
although attended by a comparatively loud report is, in 
this form at least, a very innocuous one. [Explodes a 
bubble from the palm of his hand.] We may explode 
them from the hand without any pain, much less danger. 



It would be possible to apply this explosive force in i 
manner similar to gunpowder. Let us try an experiment ai 
this direction. Here is a little paste-board cannon, if p»! 
like to call it so, which I will place over this mixture. [X\ 
small paste-board cylinder about five inches in diameta 
and twelve inches long was placed perpendicularly upal 
the table, over the vessel containing soap-bubble*^ 
This shall be our harmless cannon-ball [placing an iadu- 1 
rubber air-ball on the upper end of the cylinder. A 
light wis then applied to the "touch-hole" and the b»3 
was ejected almost to the top of the theatre]. We hart 
a considerable projectile power, although this ia far by* 
expansive than gunpowder. In the explosion of a xnixtun 
of oxygen and hydrogen, the maximum expansion is tea 
times, and the gases subsequently contract to two-thirdt 
of their volume before explosion. In the explosion tt 
gunpowder the expansion is four thousand times ; henrr, 
you sec the difference in the effects which they produce. 
This explosion of these mixed gases is one quite similar 
in its effects to an explosion of fire-damp in mines, or 
an explosion of coal-gas in houses, which sometimes, 
though rarely, takes place. In the case of fire-damp b 

to a great extent bv the after effects. A vitiation of tht 
air takes place ana produces more fatal effects than thr 
explosion itself. To this I shall have to refer in another 
Lecture. 

We have described hydrogen as a combustible gas, and 
oxygen as a supporter of combustion. The pom tor 
elements are commonly termed eombuttible*, and tte 
negative tupporten of combiuticn; but these terms art. 
however, merely conventional. We might just as writ 
say that oxygen is a combustible gas, although it never 
burned, but supported combustion in our experiment* ; 
while the hydrogen did not support the combustion <rf 
the taper, but burnt itself. These terms, however, are. 
as I have said, purely conventional. The phenomenon 
combustion takes place merely at the limiting surfaces of 
the two gases. When we burn them the phenomenon 
takes place at the line of division between the two sub* 
stances, which unite chemically. If our atmosphere had 
contained coal-gas instead of oxygen we might then hart 
conducted oxygen gas through pipes to bum it for light 
and heat, just as we now conduct coal-gas through pipe* 
and burn it in the oxygen of the air. That the atmo- 
spheric air is really capable of burning when in an atmo- 
sphere of coal-gas, as coal-gas is capable of burnine 
in an atmosphere of air, I will endeavour to ahov 
you by a very simple experiment. Here is a gas jsr 
which I will till with coal gas from the gas-pipe. \V« 
will inflame it there as it comes in contact with th* 
air to show that the jar is full of coal-gas ; and when 
the jar has thus been tilled, I will introduce a current of 
sir from this tube which is connected there with an air jar 
tilled with atmospheric air — tilled with the air of the room, 
and which will be compr e ss e d in this tank of water so a* 
to give me ajct of atmospheric air passing into this jar con • 
taiuing the coal-gas. Now wc have n quantity of coal-gas 
passing out there [raising the jar and igniting the gas]. 
There is the coal-gas burning underneath our jar. [The 
jar was replaced in its original position.] Now I will paw 
in the air through that tube in the centre of the jar. The 



air will take fire. [A light was applied to the end of the 
tube, and the air ignited.] There it is ; there is the sir 
burning in the atmosphere of coal gas. There is the jet 
of atmospheric air passing through this tube and burn- 
ing in the atmosphere of coal-gas which has been sup- 
plied to the jar through the vulcanized india-nibScr 
tube; so you sec, these terms "combustible" and 
" stippottcr of combustion" are entirely conventional. The 
burning takes place at the line of junction between the 
two bodies. Whether the oxygen be inside or 
dots not matter as regards the operation of 
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The amount of heat generated in this process of com- 
bustion is very considerable. It is different in different 
natcrials, which are submitted to the operation of com- 
bustion, and there are two points of view from which the 
heat of combustion may be regarded. We may, in the 
tr.st place, regard it as to the total amount of heat ; 
md secondly, as to the temperature produced, or the 
Intensity of that heat, I have marked here, in the 
memoranda, " The total quantity of heat emitted by a 
rombustiblo body, U termed its absolute tktrmal eject ;" 
whilst the intensity of the heat, or the temperature 
produced by a combustible; is termed its pyromeUic 
thermal rffect. The absoluto thermal effect of different 
combustibles used as fuel* is a nutter which, in practice, 
i» of considerable importance. For instance, in sea- 
going vcs*olb the amount of heat which can be obtained 
from various* descriptions of fuel is a very important 
consideration, because upon that depends the amount of 
power which can be obtained, and the number of times it 
will be neecs&ary for the stock of fuel to be replenished. 
Here is nn apparatus, which was invented by Mr. Lewis 
Thompson, lor the determination of the absolute thermal 
effect of different combustibles. This larger vessel is 
filled with wnter. If I can burn any fuel in the middle of 
that water in such a manner that none, or very little, of 
the heat can escape, and if I then ascertain the rise in 
the temperature of that water, I shall be able to tell the 
effect produ'-ed upon nny given quantity of water, and I 
shall be able to deduce from that the quantity of steam 
which the fuel can generate. If we take the temperature 
of the water to begin with, and then burn our sample of 
fuel in it, again taking its temperature at the termination of 
the combustion, we shall then have our data. The tempera- 
ture of this water is now 5iJ J F. A mixture is formed, con- 
sisting of thirty grains of the combustible, mixed with 
about thirteen times its weight of chlorate of potash, that 
being also mixed with one-third of its weight of nitrate of 
potash. The object of these salts is to supply oxygen to 
the combustible while under the water. Here is the 
arrangement for burning it below the surface of the 
water. We have first a little cotton- wick which is 
dipped in nitre, and which will serve as a slow-match 
and burn down to the mixture in the copper tube and ignite 
it. This is placed on a copper base, and over it is in- 
verted a copper bell-jar, perforated with a number of small 
apertures, through which the gases produced will puss 
through the water, and there give up their heat. The 
substance is enclosed in the bell-jar, and the whole of the 
apparatus lowered down into the vessel containing the 
water. We will now ignite the wick. [The wick burnt 
down and ignited the mixture before the apparatus was 
lowered into the water.] We have got our effect rather 
quicker than we wanted; however, it will be quite 
sufficient for our purpose. You see the ignition, which 
ought to have taken place when we lowered it to the 
bottom, occurred too soon. The combustion is now- 
going on at the bottom of the water ; and the gases have to 
pass through the water, communicating their temperature 
to it. At the conclusion of the operation the water is 
agitated to get the mean temperature ; and things are so 
arranged that each degree through which the temperature 
rises corresponds to one pound of water which would be 
converted into steam by the burning of one pound of the 
fuel. If we found that the water had risen ten degrees, 
we should know that this sample of coal would be capable 
of converting ten times its weight of water into steam ; 
and so by making the experiment with different fuels, you 
get in a very thort time their relative value for steam or 
other such purposes. The absolute thermal effects of 
different fuel** — different combustibles —ere represented in 
this table, and you will there see the great pre-eminence 
of hydrogen in this respect. Taking the absolute thermal 
effect of carbon as unity, the same weight of hydrogen 
produces in its combustion nearly 4} times the "heat of 



the carbon ; and olerlant gas 1} times, and so on. 
is the Table : — 

AbtoluU Thermal Eject of CombutlibUi. 



Hydrogen . 
defiant gas 
Olive-oil . 
Ether 
Carbon 
Charcoal . 



4-46 
1-51 
i-xa 
rot 
Too 
0-96 



Alcohol . 
Uood coal 
Dry wood 
Air-dry wood 
Teat 



Here 



086 

0-77 
0-46 



The absolute thermal effect, ascertained by experiments of 
this kind, of different kinds of fuel in ordinary use, espe- 
cially of the two kinds of fuel generally iucd for heating 
purposes in contradistinction to gas, is shown in this table. 

Quantity and coot of gaseous and solid fuel required to 
evuporate rooolbs. of w ater from xix" : — 

a d. 

ifj { oublc test of coal-.-K cost, nt 4a. per tons cubic feot, 7 4 
»*74 »stcr-gi»» „ 1*. „ „ j 9 

11$ lbs. <<oko „ tot. \<or ton 1 1 

IISlbB. QtA\l „ „ 10 



1833 cubic feet of coal-gas at 4s. per thousand, are required 
to evaporate 1000 lbs. of water from xix°. To do this 
amount of work, therefore, you arc required to employ 
a quantity of gas which costs 7s. 4d. If. in the place of 
coal-gas you use gas which is produced from water by 
charcoal, — a mixture of hydrogen and carbonic oxide, 
chiefly, — X874 cubic feet are necessary, which will cost the 
sum of js. od. for that amount of heating power. 1x5 lbs. 
of coke will do precisely the same amount of work, will 
heat exactly the some quantity of water to the same 
temperature for is. id. Or 111 lbs. of coal will do the 
some for is. I have put this diagram before you to show 
at a glance the great difference there is between these 
kinds of fuel. You sec that coal and coke produce a 
much greater amount of heat at a less cost than gas, 
although gas has been proposed for heating purposes ; 
and no doubt there are great facilities for the use of gas 
which may contribute to some extent to counterbalance 
the great discrepancy in its cost. 

The light of combustion is a matter to a great extent 
distinct from the heat that is given off from the burning 
substance. It depends upon conditions which I shall not 
in the present lecture have time to enter fully into ; but 
two of those conditions are, first, the presence of solid 
matter in the flame during combustion; and secondly, 
the intensity of the temperature of that flame. The more 
solid matter there is in the flame, within certain limits, 
the greater will be the light emitted from that flame sup- 
posing its temperature to be constant ; but having the 
same amount of solid matter the light will vary with the 
intensity of the heat. If you intensify the heat you will 
intensify the light. Let me endeavour to illustrate that 
by our jet of hydrogen here. This jet of hydrogen if it 
be made to impinge on a small cylinder of lime, will 
ignite that to a certain temperature, and we shall got a 
little more light from the combustion of the hydrogen 
than wc do without the lime, especially if we were to 
wait for some little time until the lime had become 
as strongly ifpiited as this jet is capable of igniting it. 
But if I increase the pyromctric thermal effect of the flame, 
and make it burn at the expense of pure oxygen instead of 
air, I shall greatly increase the intensity of the r.^lA. 
The pyrometric thermal effect of hydrogen in air is 
only 16 n° C. ; but if it burns in oxygen it produces a 
temperature of 3 148^ <"., so that I nearly double the tem- 
perature by employing oxygen. [A piece of lime wns 
placed in the hydrogen name.] You see some of the 
lime has become ignited so as to increase the luminosity, 
but the luminosity is very small. Now let me introduce 
some oxygen and make the hydrogen burn at the expense 
of oxygen instead of the air, and I think you will soon see 
what the increase in the pvrometric thermal effect — in the 
temperature of that flame— effects as regards luminosity. 
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You sec wlint a brilliant light wc hare emitted from 
this solid, which is thus rendered incandescent in the 
interior of the name. If wc again make the combustion 
dependent on air, the temperature immediately falls and 
the light ceaM*n. 

In these cases of the combustion of hydrogen, 
whether it took place in atmospheric«ir or in oxygen, wc 
had one uniform product, and that is what we term the 
protoxide of hydrogen, a compound of one equivalent of 
each element, and which we all know as water. II ore 
is a jet of hydrogen which has been burning from the 
beginning of the lecture, and from which wc have been 
producing a liquid, which if tc*ted would be found to be 
pure water. It is now trickling down. It is the product of 
this hydrogen-flame which is burning at the other end of 
the condenser ; if we, on the other hand, submit water to 
the action of a force which is capable of separating its 
elements and presenting them both in their free state, we 
find it also to be composed of these two elements in the 
proportion of one volume of oxygen to two volumes of 
hydrogen. Here, for instance, is an apparatus by which 
I hope to be able to illustrate this. Here is a voltaic 
battery of moderate power, from which a current is passing 
into this water winch is acidulated with sulphuric acid. 
There are two tubes standing over the enda of the wires. 
Here you sec wc are collecting our gases which wc will 
presently examine. This decomposition may, I think, 
be seen more clearly at a du>tance if I throw a 
magnified representation of it on the screen. Let us 
have the room darkened. I have here a muct smaller 
decomposing vessel than the one I have just been cm- 
ploying, but exactly the same materials, namely, two 
platinum poles, a vessel to contain the acidulated 
water, and the means of making the communication 
between the two poles of the battery. [The room was 
darkened, and the gas-light* turned down. An image of 
the decomposing nppaiatu* waa then projected on the 
screen.] There arc our two poles, which 1 dare say we 
shall get a little clearer by bringing them better into 
focus. Now I will make the connection with the battery, 
and you sec we have at once a rapid disengagement of the 
two gases. [The bubbles of the gases were distinctly 
seen proceeding from the poles. 1 You will notice the much 
larger amount of gas which is being evolved from one pole 
than there is being evolved from the other. You have 
seen there upon the screen the mode in which the gases 
are torn asunder, and we have them here collected in 
jars by a larger form of apparatus. Wc will put the 
battery again into connection with this larger apparatus, 
bo as to nil the jars with the gases, and we will teet their 
quality if we have sufficient time left for it. You will 
now understand why it is that I have arranged these 
elements under the heads of positive and negative. U 
wc carefully watch this experiment we notice that the 
hydrogen makes its escape from the negative pole of that 
voltaic arrangement, and that the oxygen is set free from 
the positive pole ; and hence it is said that the hydrogen 
is a positive, or electro-jjositire, element, because it is 
attracted by the negative pole, whilst the oxygen is said 
to be a negative, or tkelro-ntgathe, body, because it is 
attracted by the positive polo of the battery. 

Water thus produced possesses a number of very re- 
markable properties, only one of which, however, I shall 
be able to show you in the present Lecture, namely, its 
colour. "Water, seen through a glass full of the liquid, 
appears to be perfectly colourless ; but if wc look at it 
through a stratum of fifteen feet, which we shall be able 
to do by means of this arrangement contrived by Dr. 
Tyndall, I hope to prove to you that it is by no means the 
colourless liquid which we sometimes imagine it to be. 
[The apparatus consisted of u tin tuhctiftecn feet long and 
about three inches in diameter, placed horiiontully on a 
stand, and half filled with water. The tube was closed 
by plate glass at each end, and a beam of electric light 



was thrown through it from the other end. By tha 
means an image of the contents of the tube wu pro- 
jected on a white screen. Dr. Tyrioall assisted in ti* 
adjustment of the apparatus.] Now, you sec, this tube 
is about half filled with water. The image there upoa 
the screen is inverted by the lens, so that you see tht 
upper air-space of this tube in the lower part of that 
image, and that is colourless, while the rays which paw 
through the stratum of water arc of a greenish-blue colour. 
The colour varies from a pure green up to a bine, 
according to the purity, or otherwise, of the water. Thus 
it is evident that the colour of w ater is very appreciable, 
for we have here a stratum of only fifteen feet in thick- 
ness, which exhibits a very considerable amount of 
colour. There is, therefore, no difficulty in comprehending 
the fact that in looking through a deeper stratum such 
as we sec in the Swiss lakes, and in the waters which we 
have around our own shores, that this colour of wata 
makes itself very perceptible. 
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On Ptatwum, by M. Faraday, D.C.L., F.R.S., Fuller** 
Professor of Chemistry, /?./., Foreign Associate of tkt 
Academy of Sciences, Paris, $c. 

Whether I was to have the honour of appearing b^fcre yoo 
this evening or not seemed to ho doubtful upon one or two 
points. One of these I will mention immediately ; the 
other may or may not appear during the course of the 
hour that follows. The first point is this. When I wbs 
tempted to propose this subject for your attention this 
evening, it was founded upon a promise, and a full intent 
of performing that promise, on the part of my friend 
Deville, of Paris, to come here to show before you r 
phenomenon in metnllurgic chemistry not common. In 
that I have been disappointed. His intention was to have 
fused here some thirty or forty pounds of platinum, and 
so to have made manifest through my mouth and my state- 
ment the principles of a new process in metallurgy in 
relation to this beautiful, magnificent, and valuable metal ; 
but circumstances over which neither he nor I nor others 
concerned had sufficient control, have prevented the 
fulfilment of that intention, and the period at which I 
learned the fact was so recent, that I could hardly leare 
my place here to be filled by another, or permit you, who 
in your kindness have come to hear what might be said, 
unreceived in the best manner possible to me under the 
circumstances. I, therefore, propose to state aa well as I 
can what the principles are on which M. Deville proceeds, 
by means of drawings, and some subordinate or inferior 
experiments. 

The metal platinum, of which you see some very fine 
specimens on the table, has been known to us about a hun- 
dred years. It has been wrought in abeautiful way in this 
country, in Fiance, and elsewhere, and supplied to the con- 
sumer in ingots of this kind, or in plates, such aa we haTe 
here, or in masses, that by their very fall upon the tabic 
indicate the great weight of the substance, which is, indeed, 
at the head of all substances in that respect. This sub- 
stance has been given to us hitherto mainly through the 
philosophy of Dr. Wollaston, whom many of us know, 
and it is obtained in great purity and beauty. It is a 
vtry remaikable metal in many points, besides its known 
special uses. It comes to us in grains. Here ia a very 
fine specimen of native platinum in grains. There ia ht-r* 
also a nugget or ingot, and here are some small piece* 
gathered out of certain alluvial soils in Brazil, Mexico, 
California, and the Uralian districts of Russia. 

It is strange that this metal is almost always found 
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associated with some-four or flvo other metals most curious 
in their qualities and characteristics. They are called 
platiniferous metals ; and they hare not only the relation 
of being always found associated in this manner, but they 
have other relations of a curious nature which I shall point 
out to you by a reference to one of the tables behind me. 
This substance is always native, it is always in the metallic 
state, and the metals with which it is found connected, and 
which are rarely found elsewhere, are palladium, rhodium, 
iridium, osmium, and ruthenium. We have the names in 
one of the tables arranged in two columns, representing, 
as you see, two groups ; platinum, iridium, and osmium, 
constituting one group, and ruthenium, rhodium, and 
palladium the other. Three of these have the chemical 
equivalent of 98), and the others a chemical equivalent of I 
nbout half that cumber. Then the metals of one group | 
have an extreme specific gravity, platinum being, in fact, 
the lightest of the three, or, as light as the lightest. 
Osmium has a specific gravity of 21-4, and is the heaviest 
body in nature; platinum is a r 15, and iridium the same; 
the specific gravity of the other three being only about 
half that, namely, 1 rj, in, and 1 18. Then there is this 
curious relation, that palladium and iridium are very much 
alike, so that you would scarcely know one from the other, 
though one has only half the weight of the other, and only 
half the equivalent power. So with iridium and rhodium, 
and osmium and ruthenium, which are so closely allied 
that they make pairs being separated each from its own 
group. Then these metals are the most infusible thai we 
possess. Osmium is the most difficult to fuse ; indeed, I 
believe it never has been fused, while every other metal 
has ; ruthenium comes next, iridium next, rhodium next, 
platinum next (so that it ranks here as a pretty fusible 
metal, and yet we have been long accustomed to speak of 
the infusibility of platinum,) and next comes palladium, 
which is the most fusible metal of them. It is a curious 
thing to see this fine association of physical properties 
coming out in metals which are grouped together sonic- 
how or other in nature, but, no doubt, by csuses which 
are related to analogous properties in their situation on 
the surface of the earth, for it is in alluvial soils that these 
things are found. Hence arises that curious difficulty 
which occurred lately about the specific gravity, which I 
was one to complain of, in Mr. De la Rue s pocket-books ; 
but he waa right in putting another body above platinum, 
which is not the heaviest body in nature. 

Mow, with regard to this substance, let me tell you 
briefly how we get it. The process used to be this. The 
ore which I showed you just now was taken, and digested 
in nitro- muriatic acid, and then converted into a solution 
which caused the leaving behind of certain bodies that I 
have upon the table. The platinum being dissolved with 
care in acids of a certain strength, to the solution the 
muriate of ammonia was added, as I am about to add it 
here. A yellow precipitate was then thrown down, as you 
perceive is the care now ; and this, carefully washed and 
cleansed, gave us that body [pointing to a specimen of the 
chloride of platinum and ammonium], the other elements, 
or nearly all, being ejected. This substance being heated, 
gave us what we call platinum sponge, or platinum in the 
metallic state, eo finely divided as to form a kind of heavy 
muss or sponge, which, at the time that Dr. Wollaston 
first sent it forth, was not fusible for the market or in the 
manufacturers' workshops, inasmuch as the temperature 
required was so high, and there were no furnaces that 
could bring the mass into a globule, and cause the parts to 
adhere together. Most of our metals that we obtain from 
nature, and work in our shops, are brought at last into a 
mass by fusion. I am not aware that there is in the arts 
or sciences any other than iron which is not so. 80ft 
iron we do not bring together by fusion, but by a process 
which is analogous to the one that was followed in the 



sunk in water for the purpose of excluding air, and 
together, and heated, and hammered, and pressed 



case of platinum, namely, welding; for these divided 
grains of spongy platinum having been well washed and 



again, until they came into a pretty close, dense, compact 
mass, did so cohere that when the mass was put into the 
furnace of charcoal, and raised to a high temperature, the 
particles, at first infinitely divided,— for they were 
chemically divided, — adhered the one to the other, 
each to all the rest, until they made that kind of 
substance which you see here which will bear roll- 
ing and expansion of every kind. No other process 
than that has hitherto been adopted for the purpose 
of obtaining this substance from the particles by solu- 
tion, precipitation, ignition, and welding. It certainly is 
a very fine thing to see that we may so fully depend upon the 
properties of the various substances we have to deal with 
that wc can by carrying out our processes obtain a 
material like this, allowing of division, and extension 
under a rolling mill, a material of the finest possible kind ; 
the parts being held together, not with interstices, not 
with porosity, but so continuous that no fluids can pass 
between them ; and, as Dr. Wollaston beautifully showed, 
a globule of platinum fused by the voltaic battery and 
the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe, when drawn into a wire, was 
not sounder or stronger than this wire made by the curious 
coalescence of the particles by the sticking power that 
they had at high temperatures. This is the process 
adopted by Messrs. Johnson and Matthey, to whose great 
kindness I am indebted for these ingots and for the 
valuable assistance I have received in the illustrations. 

The treatment, however, that I have to bring before you 
is of another kind, and it is in the hope that we shall be 
able before long to have such a thing as the manufacture 
of platinum of this kind that I am encouraged to come 
before you, and tell you how far Deville has gone in the 
matter, and to give you illustrations of the principles on 
which he proceeds. I think it is but fair that you should 
see an experiment showing you the way in which we get 
the adhesion of platinum. Probably you all know of the 
welding of iron: you go into the smith s shop, and you see 
him put the handle of a poker on to the stem, and by a 
little management and tho application of heat he makes 
them one. You have no doubt aecn him put the iron into 
the fire and sprinkle a little sand upon it. He does not 
know the philosophy he calls into play when he sprinkles 
a little sand over the oxide of iron, but he has a fine philo- 
sophy there, or practises it when he gets his welding. I 
can show you here this beautiful circumstance of 
the sticking together of the particles up to the 
fullest possible intensity of their combination. If you 
were to go into the workshops of Mr. Matthey, and see 
them hammering and welding away, you would see the 
value of the experiment I will show you. I have here 
some platinum wire. TKis is a metal which resists the 
action of acids, resists oxidation by heat, and change of 
any sort, and which, therefore, I may heat in the atmos- 
phere without any flux. I bend the wire so as to make 
the ends cross: these I make hot by means of the blow- 
pipe, and then by giving them a tap with a hammer I 
shall make them into one piece. Now that the pieces are 
united I shall havo great difficulty in pulling them apart 
though they are joined only at the point where the two 
cylindrical surfaces came together. Now that I have 
succeeded in pulling the wire apart the division is not at 
the point of welding, but where the force of the pincers 
has cut it, so that the junction we have effected is a com- 
plete one. This, then, is the principle of the manufacture 
and production of platinum in the old way. 

The treatment which Deville proposes to carry out, and 
which he has carried out to a rather large extent in refer- 
ence to the Hussian supply of platinum, is one altogether 
by heat, having little or no reference to the use of acids. 
That you may know what the problem is, look at this 
table, which gives you the composition of such a piece of 
platinum ore as I showed you just now. Wherever it 
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comes from the competition in aa complicated, though the 

proportion* vary. 

Platinum 76*4 

Iridium 4*3 

Rhodium 03 

Palladium 1-4 

Gold * 0 4 

Copper 4* 1 

Iron 11 '7 

Osmide of iridium . . . . 0*5 
Sand >*4 



TliU refer* to iho Uralian ore. In (hat state of i-ombinn- 
tion aa shown in the table the iridium and osmium are 
found combined in crystals sometimes to the amount of 
o- j per cent., and sometimes 3 or 4 per cent. Now this 
Deville proposes to deal with in the dry way, in the place 
of dealing with it by any acid. 

1 have here another hind of platinum ; and I show it to 
you for this reason. 1 he Russian Government having 
large stores of platinum in their dominions, have obtained 
it in a metallic slate snd worked it into coin. 'Hie coin I 
have in my hand is a 12 silver rouble piece. The rouble 
is worth js., and this coin is, therefore, of the value of 
36s. The smaller coin is worth half that sum ; and the 
other, half of that. The metal, however, in unfit for 
coinage. When you have the two metals, gold and silver, 
used for coinage, you have a little confusion in the value 
of the two in the market ; but when you have three 
precious metal* (and you may call platinum a precious 
metal) worked into coin, they will be sure to run counter 
to one another. Indeed, the cane did happen that the price 
of platinum coin fixed by the Government was such that it 
was worth while to purchase platinum in other countries 
and make coin of it, and then take it into the country and 
circulate it. The result was that the Russian Government 
stopped the issue. The compasition of this coin is, platinum, 

S>7'o; iridium, 1-1; rhodium, o*j; palladium, cij; a 
it tic copper, and a little iron. It is, in fact, bad platinum : 
it scales, and it has an unfitness for commercial use in the 
laboratory, which the other well purified platinum has 
not. It wants working over again. 

Now, Deville 'a process depends upon three points, — 
upon intense heat, Mow -pipe action, and the volatility of 
certain metal*. We know that there are plenty of metals 
that are volatile, hut this, I think, is the first time that it 
has been proposed to use the volatility of certain metals, 
»uch aa gold and palladium, for the purpose of driving 
them off and leaving something else behind. He count* 
largely upon the volatility of metals which we have not 
been in the habit of considering volatile, but which we 
have rather looked upon as fixed ; and I must endeavour 
to illustrate these three points by a few experiments. 
Perhaps I can best show you what is required in the 
process of heating platinum by using that source of heat 
which we have here, and which seems to us almost illimit- 
able, — namely, the voltaic battery ; for it ia only in conse- 
quence of the heat that the voltaic battery affects the 
platinum. By applying the two extremities of the battery 
to this piece of plstinum wire, you will see what result 
wc shall obtain. You perceive that we can take about 
this besting agent wherever we like, and deal with it as 
we please, limiting it in any way. I am obliged to deal 
carefull} with it ; but even that circumstance will have an 
interest for you in watching the experiment. Contact i* 
now made. The electric current, when compressed into 
thin conductitig-wire*. offering resistance, evolves heat to 
a large exttnt, and this is tlic power by which we work. 
You see the intense glow immediately imparted to the wire, 
and if I applied the heat continuously the effect of the 
continued current would be to melt the wire. As soon as 
the contact is broken the wire resumes its former appear- 
ance ; and now tbat wc make contact again you perceive 
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the glow as before. [The experiment wss repeated several 
times in rapid succession.] You can see a line of light, 
though you can scarcely perceive (he wire ; and now that 
it has broken with the great heat, if you examine it you 
will perceive that it is indeed a set of irregularities from 
end to end, — a set of little sphere*, which are strung upon 
the axis of the plstinum running through it. It ia that 
wire which Mr. Grove described as being produced at the 
moment when fusion of the whole msss is going on. In 
the same manner, if I take a tolerably thick piece of 
platinum, and subject it to the heat that can be produced 
by this battery, you will sec the brilliancy of the effect 
produced. I shall put on a pair of spectacles for the 
experiment, as there is an injurious effect of the voltaic 
spsrk upon the eyes if the action is continued, and it is 
neither policy nor bravery to subject any organ to unneces- 
sary danger, and I want, at all events, to keep the full us* 
of my eyes to the end of the Lecture. 

You now see the action of the heat upon the piece of 
platinum — heat so great as to break in piece* the plate on 
which the drops of metal full. You perceive, then, 
that we have sufficiently powerful sources of beet in 
nature to deal with platinum. I have here an apparatus 
by which the same thing esn be shown. Here is a piece 
of platinum, which is put into a crucible of carbon made 
at the end of one pole of the battery, and you will see the 
brilliant light that wDl be produced. There ia our 
furnace, and tho platinum is rapidly getting he&ted ; and 
now you perceive that it is melted, and throwing off little 
particles. What a magnificent philosophical instrument 
this is ! When you look at the result, which is lying 
upon the charcoal, you will see a beautifully fused piece 
of platinum. It is now a fiery globule, with a surface so 
bright, and smooth, and reflecting, that I cannot tell 
whether it is transparent, or opaque, or what. This, then, 
will give you an idea of what has to be done by an j proce5t 
that pretends to deal with thirty, or forty, or fifty pounds 
of platinum at once. 

Let me now tell you briefly what Deville proposes to do. 
First of all he takes this ore with it* impurities and mixes 
it (as be finds it essential and best) with its own weight of 
sulphuret of lend — lesd combined with sulphur. Both 
the lead and the sulphur arc wanted ; for the iron that is 
there present, as you see by the table, is one of the most 
annoying substance* in the treatment that you can imagine, 
because it is not volatile; and while the iron remains 
adhering to tho platinum, the platinum will not flow 
readily. It cannot be sent away by a high temperature — 
sent into the atmosphere so ss to leave the platinum 
behind. Well, thin, a hundred part* of ore and a hnndrrd 
parts of sulphurct of lead, with about fifty parts of metallic 
lead, being all mingled together in a crucible, the sulphur 
of the sulphuret takes the iron, the copper, and some of 
the other metals and impurities, snd combines with them 
to form a slog ; and as it goes on boiling and oxidizing, it 
carries off the iron, and so a great cleansing takes place. 

Now, you ought to know that these metals, such as 
platinum, iridium, and palladium, have a strong affinity 
for such metals aa lead and tin, and upon this a 
great deal depends. Very much depends upon the ore 
throwing out its impurities of iron and so forth by 
being taken up with the lead present in it. That 
you may have a notion of the great power that 
platinum has of combining with other metals, I will 
refer you to a little of the chemist's experience— his bad 
experience. He knows very well that if he takes a piece 
of platinum foil and heats n piece of lead tipon it, or if he 
takes a piece of platinum foil, such ns we hove here, and 
heats things upon it that have lead in them, his platinum 
is destroyed. I have here a piece of platinum, and if I 
apply the heat of the spirit lamp to it, in consequence of 
the presence of this little piece of lead which I will place 
on it, I shall make a hole in the metal. The heat of the 
lamp itself would do uo harm to the platinum, uor would 
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other chemical means ; but because there is a little lead 
present, and there is an affinity between the two sub- 
stance*, the bodies come together at once. You see the 
hole I have made. It is large enough to put your finger 
in, though the platinum itself was, as you saw, ilmost 
infusible, except by the voltaic battery. For the purpose 
of showing this fact in a more striking manner, I have 
taken pieces of platinum-foil, tin foil, and lead foil, and 
mingled them together ; and if I apply the blow pipe to 
them you will bate, in fact, a repetition on ;. larger scale 
of the experiment you saw just now when the lead and 
platinum came together, and one spoiled the other. When 
the metala are laid one upon the other and folded together 
and heat applied, you will not only see that the platinum 
runs to wraate, but that at the time when the platinum and 
lead are combined there is ignition produced, there is a 
power of sustaining combustion. I haTe taken a large 
piece, that you may see the phenomenon on a large scale. 
You saw the ignition and the explosion which followed, 
of which we have here the result*— the consequence of 
the chemical affinity between the platinum and the metal* 
combined with it, which is the thing upon which Deville 
founds his first result. 

When he has melted these substances and stirred them 
up well, and so obtained a complete mixture, he throw* 
In air upon the surface to bum off all the sulphur from the 
remaining sulphuret of lead ; and at last he gets an ingot 
of Uad with platinum— much lead comparatively, and 
little platinum. He gets thst in the crucible with a lot of 
scoria.' and other things, which he treats afterwards. It is 
that platiniferous lead which we have to deal with in our 
future process. Now let me tell you what he docs with it. 
His first object is to get rid of the lead. He has thrown 
out all the iron, and a number of other things, and he hss 
got this kind of compound indicated in the table. He 
may get it as high ss 7S per cent, of platinum, and 1* of 
lead ; or 5 or 10 or 15 of platinum, and 05, or 90 or 85 of 
lead (which he calls weak platinum), and he then places 
it in the kind of Teasel that you sec before you. Suppose 




we had the mixture here ; we should have to make it hot, 
and then throw in air upon the surface. The combustible 
metal, that is, the lead, and the part that will oxidise, are 
thoroughly oxidised; the litharge would flow out in a 
fused «tate into a vessel placed to receive it, and the 
platinum remains behind. 

Here is the process which Deville adopts for the purpose 
of casting off the lead after he has got out the platinum 
from the ore. (Having made use of vour friend, you get 
nd of him as quickly as you can.) lie gets his h at by 
applying the combination of oxygen and hydrogen, or ol 
carburctted fuel for the purpose of producing a tire. 1 



have here a source of coal-gas ; there I have a source of 
hydrogen ; and here I have a source of oxygen. I have 
here also on* of the blow-pipes used by Deville in his 




process for working platinum in the way I have spoken of. 
There are two pipes, and one of them goes to the source of 
coal-gas, and the other to the supply of oxygen. By 
uniting there wc obtain a flame of such a heat as to melt 
platinum. You will perhaps hardly imsgine what the 
heat is unless you have some proof of it ; but you will 
soon see that I have actually the power of melting 
platinum. Hcie is a piece of platinum-foil running l ! kc 
wax under the flame which I am bringing to bear against 
it. The question, however, is whether we shall get heat 
enough to melt, not this small quantity, but large masses, 
many pounds of the metal. Having obtained heat like 
this, the next consideration is, what vessel is he to employ 
which could retain the platinum when so heated, or bear 
the effect* of the flame? Such vessels are happily well 
supplied at Paris, and are formed of a substance which 
surrounds Paris ; it is a kind of chalk (called, I believe, 
by geologists calatire ffro$*iirt), and it has the property of 
endurit.g an extreme degree of heat. I am now going to 
get the highest heat that we can obtain. First, I 
show you the combustion of hydrogen by itself. I have 
not a large supply, because the coal-gas is sufficient for 
most of our purposes. If I put a piece of this chalk into 
the gas, you see we get a pretty hot flame which would 
bum one's fingers a good de al. But now let me take a 
piece of lime and subject it to the joint action of oxygen 
and hydrogen. I do this for the purpose of showing you 
the value of lime as a msterisl for the furnaces and 
chambers that are to contain the substances to be operated 
on, and that are consequently to sustain the action of this 
extreme heat. Here we have the hydrogen and the 
oxygen, which will give the most intense heat that can be 
obtained by chemical action ; and, if I put a piece of lime 
into the flame we get what is called the lime-light. Now 
with all the. beauty and intensity of action which you 
perceive, there is no sensible deterioration of the lime 
except by the mechanical force of the current of gases 
running from the jot against the lime, sweeping away such 
particles as are not strongly aggregated. «• Vapour of lime" 
some call it, and it may be so, but there is no other change 
of the lime than that under the action of heat of this 
highly -exalted chemical condition, though almost any 
other substance would melt at once. 

Then as to the way in which the heat is applied to the 
substance. It is all very well for me to take a piece of 
antimony, and fuse it in the flame of a blow-pipc. But if 
I tried this laige piece in the ordinary lamp flame, I should 
do nothing ; if I tried a smaller piece I should do little or 
nothing ; and if I tried a still smaller piece I should d.i 
little or nothing ; yet I have a condition which will repre- 
sent what Dcvilto carries to the highest possible extent, 
and which we all carry to the highest extent, in the use of 
the blow-pipe. Suppose I take this piece of antimony : I 
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shall not be able to melt it in that flame of the candle by 
merely holding it there ; yet, by taking pains we can even 
melt a piece of platinum there. This is a preparation 
which I made for the purpose of proving the fusibility of 
platinum in a common candle. There is a niece of wire 
drawn by that ingenious process of Dr. Wollaston's, not 
more than the thiee-thousandth part of an inch in 
diameter. He put the wire into the middle of a cylinder 
of silver, and drew both together until the whole com- 
pound was exceedingly thin ; and then he dissolved away 
the silver by nitric acid. (This is some that he gave me 
himself.) There was left in the centre a substance which 
I can scarcely see with an eye-glass, but which I know is 
there, and which I can make visible, as you see, by putting 
it into the candle where the heat makes it glow like a 
spark. I have again and again tried this experiment 
up-stairs in my own room, and have easily fused this plati- 
num wire by a common candle. You see we have, there- 
fore heat enough in the candle as in the voltaic 
battery or in the highly exalted combustion of 
the blow-pipe, but we do not supply a continuous source 
of heat. In the very act of its becoming ignited the heat 
so fast that you cannot accumulate enough to 
the fusion of the wire except under the most careful 
arrangement. Thus I cannot melt that piece of antimony 
by simply putting it into the candle ; but if I put it upon 
charcoal and drive the fiery current against it, there will 
be heat enough to melt it. The beauty of the blow-pipe 
is that it sends hot air (making hot air by the combustion 
of the flame) against the thing to be heated. I have 
only to hold the antimony in the course of ibat current, 
and particle by particle of the current impinges upon the 
antimony, and so we get it melted. You now see it red 
hot, and I have no doubt it will continue to burn if I 
withdraw it from the flame and continue to force the air 
on it. Now you sco it burning without any heat but that 
of ita own combustion, which 1 am keeping up by sending 
the air against it. It would go out in a moment if I took 
awny the current of air from it, but there it is burning, 
and the more air I give it by this or any other action the 
better it is. So then we have here not merely a mighty 
source of heat, but a means of driving the heat forcibly 
against substances. 

Let me show you another experiment with a piece 
of iron : it will servo two purposes,— showing you what 
the blow-pipo does as a source of heat, and what it docs 
by sending that heat where it is wanted. I have taken 
iron in contrast with silver or other metals, that you may 
sec the difference of action, and so be more interested in 
the experiment. Here is our fuel, tho coal gas; and here 
our oxygen. Having thus my power of heat, I apply it to 
the iron, which, as you see, soon gets red hot. It is now 
flowing about like a globule of melted mercury. But 
observe, I cannot raise any vapour: it is now covered 
with a coat of melted oxide, and unless I have a great 
power in my blow-pipe, it is hardly possible to break 
through it. Now, then, you see these beautiful sparks : 
you have not only a beautiful kind of combustion, but 
you *ce the iron is now driven off, not producing smoke, 
but burning in a fixed condition. How different this is 
from the action of some other metals, — that piece of anti- 
mony, for instance, w hich we saw just now throwing off 
abundance of fumes. We can of course burn away this 
iron by giving pleqty of air to it; but with the bodies 
which Dcville wants to expose to this intense heat he hss 
not that means ; the gas itself must have power enough 
to ('rive off the sing which forms on the surface of the 
metal, and power to impinge upon the platinum so as to 
get the full contact that he wants for the fusion to take 
place. Wc see here, then, the means to which he resorts : 
oxygen, and either coal gas, or water gas, or pure hydrogen, 
for producing heat, and the blow-pipe for the purpose of 
impelling the heated current upon the metals. 
I have two or three rough drawings here representing 



the kind of furnaces which he employs. They are larger, 
however, than the actual furnaces he uses. Even tbe 
furnace in which he carries on that moat serious operation 
of fusing 50 lbs. of platinum at once is not much more than 




half the size of the drawing. It is made of a piece of 
chalk below and a piece of chalk above, "i ou see 
how beautifully chalk sustains heat without altering in 
shape; and you may have thought how beautifully it 
prevents the dissipation of the heat by its very bad con- 
ducting powers. While the front part of the chalk which 
you saw here was so highly ignited, I could at any moment 
touch the back of it without feeling any annoyance from 
the heat. So, by having a chamber of chalk of this sort, 
he is able to get a vessel to contain these metals with 
scarcely any loss of heat. He puts the blow-pipes through 
these apertures and sends down theso gases upon the 
metals, which are gradually melted. He then puts in 
more metal through a hole at the top. The results of the 
combustion issue out of the aperture which you see 
represented. If there be strips of platinum he pushes 
them through the mouth out of which the heated current 
is coming, and there they get red hot and white hot before 
they get into the bath of platinum. So he is able to fuse 
a large body of platinum in this manner. When the 
platinum is melted he takes off the top and pours out from 
the bottom piece, like a crucible, and makes his cast. 
This is the furnace by which he fuses his 40 lbs. or 50 lbs. 
of platinum at once. The metal is raised to a heat that 
no eye can bear. There is no light and shadow, no chiar- 
oscuro there; all is the same intensity of glow : you look 
in and you cannot see where the metal or the chalk is ; it 
is all as one. We have, therefore, a platform with s 
handle, which turns upon an axis, that coincides with the 
gutter that is formed for the pouring of the metal ; and 
when all is known to be ready, by means of dark glasses, 
the workmen take off the top piece and lift up the handle, 
and the mould being then placed in a ptoper position, 
he knows that the issue of the metal will be exactly in 
the line of the axis. No injury has ever happened from 
the use of this plan. You know with what care it it 
necessary to carry such a vessel of mercury as we have 
here, for fear of turning it over on one side or the other ; 
but if it be a vessel of melted platinum the very greatest 
care must be used, because the substance is twice a* 
heavy ; yet no injury has been done to any of the work hut. 
in this operation. 

I have said that Deville depends upon intense heat for 
carrying off vapour, and this brings me to the point of 
showing how vapours are carried off. Here ia a basin of 
mercury, which boils easily, as you know, and gives us 
the opportunity of observing the facto and principles 
which are to guide us. I have here two poles of the 
battery, and if I bring them into contact with the mercury 
see what a development of vapour we have. The mercury 
is flying off rapidly, and I might, if I pleased, put all the 
company arouud me in a bath of mercury-Vipour. And so, 
if we take this piece of lead and treat it in the same war , 
it will also give off vapour. Observe the fumes that ri« < 
from it, and even if it was so far enclosed from the " j 
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that you could not form any litharge you would still have 
those abundant fumes flying off. I may also take a piece 
of gold, and ahow you the tame thing. I have here a 
piece of gold which I put upon a clean surface of Paris 
limestone. Applying the hea't of the blowpipe to it, you 
see how the heat drives off the vapour, and if you notice 
at the end of the Lecture you will observe on the stone 
a purple patch of condensed gold. Thus, you see, a 
proof of the volatilisation of gold. It is the same with 
silver. You will not be startled if I sometimes use one 
agent and sometimes another to illustrate a particular 
point : the volatility of gold or silver is the same thing, 
whether it be effected by the voltaic battery, or by the 
blow-nipe. [A lump of silver was placed in a charcoal 
crucible between the poles of a voltaic battery.] Now, 
look at the fumes of stiver, and observe the peculiar and 
beautiful green colour which they produce. We ahall 
now show you this same process of boiling the silver, 
cast on a screen from the electric lamp which you have 
before you, and while Dr. Tyndall is kindly getting the 
lamp ready for this purpose, let met tell you that Deville 
proposes to throw out all these extraneous things that I have 
spoken of, except two, namely, iridium and rhodium. It 
so happens, as he says, that iridium and rhodium do make 
the metal more capable of resisting the attacks of acids 
than platinum itself. Alloys are compounded up to 15 
per cent of rhodium and iridium, by which the chemical 
inaction of the platinum is increased, and also its 
malleability and other physical properties. [The image 
of the voltaic discharge through vapour of silver was 
now thrown upon the screen.] What you have now on 
the screen is an inverted image of what you saw when we 
heated the silver before. The fine stream that you sec 
around the silver is the discharge of the electric force 
that takes place, giving you that glorious green light 
■which you see in the ray, and if Dr. Tyndall will open 
the top of the lamp you will see the quantity of fumes 
that will come out of the aperture, showing you at once 
the volatility of silver. 

I have now finished this imperfect account. It is but 
an apology for not having brought the process itself before 
you. I have done the best 1 could under the circum- 
stances, and I know your kindness well, for if I were not 
aware that I might trust to it, I would not appear here so 
often as I have done. The gradual loss of memory snd 
of my other faculties is making itself painfully evident 
to me, and requires, every time I appear before you, the 
continued remembrance of your kindness to enable me to 
get through my task. If I should happen to go on too 
long, or if I should foil in doing what you might desire, 
remember it is yourselves who are chargeable by wishing 
me to remain. I have desired to retire, as I think every 
man ought to do before his faculties become impaired ; 
but I must confess that the affection I have for this place 
and for those who frequent this place, is such that 1 
hardly know when the proper time has arrived. 
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At the last meeting of this Society the following paper 
was read " On the Xon-ExUttnee of a Bicarbonate of Lime 
in Carbonated Watere," by ExrusoN J. IIetnoldh, 
Assistant Chemist to the Society. 

In the treatises on chemistry it is generally asserted 
that bicarbonate of lime is formed when the carbonate of 
tlwt base is dissolved in water containing carbonic acid, 
but its existence has not been proved, neither has any one 
determined the actual amount of gas required to dissolve 
a given weight of the pure carbonate of lime. With the 
view of proving whether a bicarbonate of lime is really 
formed under the circumstances mentioned, the experiments 
described as follows were undertaken :— Carbonic acid 



gas, properly dried was conducted into the first, or lai ger 
flask, in the alkali-metrical arrangement of Fresenius and 
Will, which contained 1000 grains of pure lime-water, the 
strength of which had been previously accurately de- 
termined ; this flask being connected in the usual manner 
with the smaller ones, containing strong sulphuric acid, 
through which the excess of gas had to bubble, and con- 
sequently any moisture that was carried over was retained, 
and in this way loss was prevented. The two flasks were 
carefully weighed before commencing the experiment. 
When carbonic acid gas first passes through lime-water 
carbonate of lime is formed, and by continuing the slow 
stream of gas, and frequently agitating the contents of the 
flask, re-solution is effected ; then, after drawing a stream 
of dry air through the apparatus in the usual way, and 
re- weighing, the increase in weight of the amount of 
gas absorbed by the lime-water, for the purpose of forming 
the neutral carbonate of lime and of dissolving it again, 
will be ascertained. 

The next stage of the experiment consists in manipula- 
ting, as in ordinary alkali-metrical determinations ; again 
drawing a stream of dry air through the upporalun, and 
weighing ; the loss will give the amount of carbonic acid 
used in the first instance, and act as a check on the former 
results. 

Having described the method of conducting the experi- 
ment, I will now speak of the results which I havo 
obtained. Before doing so, however, let me draw your 
attention to the advantage of using lime-water instead of 
the anhydrous carbonate of lime. In the first place, it is 
much easier to dissolve a moist precipitate than a dry 
powder in any menstruum. And, secondly, the quantity 
of water employed, together with the lime which should 
elapse before complete solution could be effected, would 
be more than sufficient to dissolve a quantity of gas, which 
might lead to the supposition that a bicarbonate of lime 
was formed— not that I mean to say that the amount of 
lime-water I use is not quite enough to lead to the same 
idea, but having the carbonate of lime in this easily 
soluble condition, and in consequence of the shaking, tho 
water has only time to dissolve just sufficient gas to cause 
complete solution to take place, and no more ; at least 
such are the conclusions my experiments seem to warrant. 
Like most other cases of solution it is much facilitated by 
agitation. 

I give the following results of four experiments which 
I have selected from several others, as showing the greatest 
difference 
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The quantity of lime-water used in each experiment 
was 1000 grains, and the quantity of actual lime present 
was 1400 grains, the same being used in all. 

Now, 1400 gTains of lime would require to form with it 
a neutral carbonate, 11 grains of carbonic acid, so that 
having found what the increase in weight is in each ex- 
periment, the quantity ri must be deducted; the 
remainder will be the amount of gas required to effect tho 
solution oi 2*5 grains of carbonate of lime. It will be 
easily seen from the above table that the amount of gas 
absorbed varies according to the degree of agitation. In 
order to explain what I mean, it will be necessary to go 
back for a moment to the table given above ; it will be 
seen from this that the time employed in performing each 
experiment is greater as the agitation is less, and rice 
tcrta; for in experiment No. 1 the time occupied in dis- 
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solving the precipitate was only four minutes, "whereas in 
experiment No. 4 it required nearly eighteen minutes to 
effect the same purpose, but in the latter case no agitation 
was used, further than was caused by the slow passage of 
bubbles of gas. 

There is another experiment which I tried, namely, the 
action of a solution of litmus on water impregnated with 
gas, and on water containing carbonate of lime held in 
solution by exactly the same quantity of gas as was con- 
tained in the other. This appears to be a very easy 
experiment, but it is in reality very difficult to obtain 
accurate results with it, in consequence of the fact, that 
the litmus does not change at ouec from a red to its 
natural purplish eolour, but goes through intermediate 
gradations of shade which requires considerable practice 
to enable the operator to recognise. 

I find that the best way to proceed is the following : 
Take both solutions and place them opposite to a sheet of 
white paper ; then keeping the eye a little above the 
level of the liquid, add the standard solution of litmus, 
until, on shaking, a purple tint is noticed ; then treat the 
second solution in the same way, until the same colour is 
produced, each time, of course, reading off the quantity 
of litmus solution used. After frequent practice in this 
way, the eye becomes accustomed to a change of colour. 

Now, it is evident, that if all the carbonic acid present 
were in combination with the lime that it would affect 
the colour of the test much leas than if the carbonate of 
lime had mechanically dissolved by a portion of this acid. 
I tried this in the following way : Having charged in a 
gasogene pure distilled water with carbonic acid gas, I 
took gome of this solution and left it exposed to the air 
for three or four hours, in order to allow the excess of 
gas to escape ; 1000 grains of this water were placed in a 
bottle and three grains of pure carbonate of lime were 
dissolved in it, the solution of the salt being aided by a 
violent agitation of the fluid. A like quantity was put 
into another bottle by itself. On adding, from a burette, 
the infusion of litmus, eightv-four measures were used 
before the purple tint was observed in the bottle con- 
taining the carbonate of lime ; now the test was added to 
the bottle which had the aqueous solution of carbonic 
acid in it, wh?n eighty-five measures were used. I 
repeated this experiment upwards of thirty times, with 
nearly the same results. Three times the quantities were 
just the same. From the results of these experiments, I 
think I may conclude that, under the circumstances 
mentioned a bicarbonate of lime is not formed, but that 
what is termed so is merely a sohition of CaO CO a in COj. 
Indeed, there are many cases in which the presence of an 
acid favours the solution of a substance insoluble, or 
nearly so, in distilled water. There is no instance in 
chcmistiy of a bicarbonate being so loosely constituted as 
to lose one equivalent of its aiid by mere "exposure to the 
air; even magnesia, which is known to exist as a bicarbo- 
nate, both in solution and in the solid state, loses only 
one-fourth of its carbonic acid, and is deposited in the 
state of sesquicarbonatc, as has recently been shown. 
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Copper in Bread anil Flour. 

To the Editor of the Chemical Nxws. 

Sin,— It is contrary to the usual practice for a scientific 
man to notice unonymous correspondents, because truthful 
statements need no fictitious names ; but as '* Verax" 
insinuates improper motives, and exaggerated and inaccu- 
rate statements against parties, more particularly myself, 
in regard to my article on Copper in Bread, Jkc., 1 beg to 
observe that «• Verax" might with equal propriety doubt 
or deny the statement of Professor Yockkcr, in his paper 



read before the last British Association meeting, wherein 
ho noticed the detection of copper and sine in Glouceou-i 
and other kinds of cheese. Sulphate of copper, to my 
knowledge, being used to impart a factitious appearance 
of age to new cheese. It cannot be that a person like Dr. 
Voelcker, so familiar as he is with chemistry, is mistaken 
in the production of copper, any more than myself in my 
experiments on bread arid flour, as will appear from the 
mode of procedure, which is simple and intelligible 
enough. The bread was incinerated in an earthen wan 
crucible, and kept at a red hsat for several hours, the 
black residue was finely powdered, digested at ft boiling 
heat in distilled water, acidulated with pure nitro hydro- 
chloric acid, and passed through filtering-paper (which 
was ascertained to be perfectly pure and free from copper), 
when a golden yellow-coloured solution, with a greenish 
tinge, was obtained, which, on being supersaturated with 
ammonia, developed the usual characteristic blue eolour of 
copper, and on standing a precipitate of peroxide of iron 
was formed. The same result was obtained in operatinc 
upon flour which came from the same person who runplicri 
the bread. Theso are the facts of the case, and may be 
taken for what they are worth. I never sought them, for 
they came to me in the ordinary course of thing*, nor is it 



mv business to prosecute or publish the names of parties. 

I am aware, as observed by " A. P.," in his letter to 
your Journal of the same date, that it is usual to steep 
wheat in solutions of sulphate of copper previous to 
sowing, but I am not aware that copper ever grows up 
with the plant as to obtain in the grain, and consequently 
in the flour, more particularly as the sulphate was detected 
in the flour by the microscope, which leaves no doubt as to 

how it came there, or the purpose for which it was used 

vis., to improve bad flour.— I am, &c. 

JonN IIobslev. 



The New Palace of WeUminler. 
To the Editor of tho Chkmical Nbws. 
Sin,— In your notice of M. Szerelmey's pamphlet in the 
Chemical News of February 13, I think that the decay 
of the stone of the Westminster Palace has been a little 
exaggerated. The week before last I had the pleasure of 
going round the Houses of Parliament with some scientific 
friends, and I, for one, was surprised to see the very 
slight indications of decay— the sine of the building being 
taken into consideration. 

On the river front, which is supposed to be in the worst 
condition, there are very few stones more than 12 or 15 
feet from the ground that are in a decaying state, but 
below this a considerable number are unfortunately 
crumbling away. It is remarked that on the river front 
there are very few places w here any of the highly- wrought 
stone is in the least touched. Can this be accounted for 
in any other way than by supposing that the sculptor 
rejected for his work any stone that was not of the vcrv 
best quality r In Old Palace Yard, some of the stone* 
have given way ; but in that immense structure, the Vic- 
toria Tower, there is an extremely small number decayed. 
This may certainly be due to the'fact that it was the last 
portion erected. 

It has frequently been stated that the atmosphere of 
IiOndon has not a very beneficial effect upon stone. Per- 
haps not ; but if it were tho atmosphere, charged with 
sulphuric and carbonic acids, which really destroyed the 
stone, is it not reasonable to expect that the whole of the 
building would have been equally attacked ? It has been 
affirmed, on good authority, that if the rain-water contain- 
ing sulphuric and carbonic acids, once gets into the stone 
and it begins to decay, there is no stopping it, even if the 
access of more water be prevented by a preservative. I 
confess I do not understand this,— for if the sulphuric arid 
come in contact with the atone, which is the aecondary 
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carbonate of calcium and magnesium, it is only rational 
to suppose that a corresponding sulphate would be pro- 
duced, which could scarcely have any deleterious effect on 
the unaltered stone. On the contrary, it i* said that at 
the upper part of the building there are several stones 
that were put up in good condition and which commenced 
to decay, but after a time this decay stopped of its own 
accord, and the stone is now in n perfectly sound state: 
tho same thing may perhaps occur with that which id so 
bad in other parts. 

After all, I think we may come to tho conclusion, that 
considering the immense size of the edifice, it is not much, 
if at all, worse than other buildings. The Museum of 
Practical Geology is often pointed out as an example of 
the manner in which dolomite ought to stand ; but it is also 
true, that even there there hre one or two stones decaying. 
I could mention a church in Kent, in which there is a 
doorway on the south side which, I believe, was erected 
toward the end of the Perpendicular Period of architec- 
ture, but in which scarcely any of the mouldings con be 
traced ; and utmost all old buildings are in the same state. 
There are a few stones even in Henry VII. 's Chapel at 
Westminster which are decaying already, although that 
has not been restored very many years. It has been com- 
puted by some eminent architects, that not more than one 
stone in 500 in the immense Palace' of Westminster is 
affected, and that those that are so may be easily replaced. 

One word with regard to the preservatives. That 
of the Water Glass Company altera the appearance of the 
stone least, but does not seem to have arreBted the decay. 
Mr. llansome's process appears to stop the decay, but 
leaves in some places a slight whitish appearance that at a 
short distance looks like mildew. M. Szerelmcy's prc- 
Ri rvative is very much like paint, and of course protects 
the stone, but at the total sacrifice of its appearance. 
Mr. Dame's process appears to come under the category 
of the " greasy " and " dirty " processes, as the oil before 
it is quite dry becomes covered with some of the car- 
bonaceous matters of the London atmosphere : it appears 
to protect the stone as it renders it impervious to water. 

However, let us comfort ourselves with the hope that 
this magnificent building may remain as a monument of 
the fckill of one of our most distinguished modem architects, 
and that the " cruel fate " that has been predicted for it 
may be averted.— I am, &c. HtiiBEnT McLeod. 



Chemical Notices from Foreign Source*. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Os C'vrlaiala and the Tobrr of C>claaea 
Kuroptran, M.. — Dr. T. W. C. Marlius has published, in 
Huchner* X, Rtpert., viii. 388—395, an account of his 
experience in preparing cyclamin. The author recom- 
mends the following method:— Six pounds of the dried 
tubers, collected in the f ill, arc reduced to a coarse powder, 
mixed with two pounds of animal charcoal, digested foi 
twenty-four hours in a »till with six gallons ot alcohol of 
at least '825 specific gravity, then boiled, the distilled 
alcohol being returned into the still, and expressed while 
yet warm ; the residue is treated in the same manner with 
f«iur and a-half gallons alcohol, and the mixed tinctures, 
after having been filtered, are distilled until one-fourth s 
left behind, which residue is set aside for six or eight 
weeks. The precipitate is then washed upon a filter with 
alcohol until it passes colourless. Tlie filtrate and the 
washings are mixed and evaporated to threo or four 
quarts. In a few weeks more cyclamin will have scparutcd ; 
after washing, it is added to the portion first obtained. 
The whole is then mixed with six ounces of animal char- 
coal, and treated with lour pints of boiling alcohol. On 
standing over night, the filtrato deposit* most of the 
cyclamin; the liquid portion is distilled or evaporated tj 



six or eight ounces, and will separate some more cyclamin 
after several days. 

Cyclamin is a white, granular powder, uncrystallisable, 
soluble in alcohol and water. The aqueous solution is 
fluorescent, and coagulates on boiling, but the coagulum 
re-dissolves in the liquid ; insoluble in ether, chloroform, 
glycerine, and caustic alkalies. The solutions ore neutral 
to test-paper. They are precipitated white by nitrate of 
silver, acetate and subacetate of lead, and bluish-white 
by sulphate of copper. When boiled with diluted acids, 
it yields glucose in solution and a white granular precipi- 
tate, cyclamirttin, insoluble in water and ether, but soluble 
in alcohol. 

According to Dr. Klinger's analysis, cyclamin is com- 
posed of C^II^O.^ j cyclamiretin — C^U,/),,. 

In the ZeiUchrift der Aerste :u Wien, Professor Dr. 
G. Schroff has published tho results of his experiments 
with cyclamin and the root of Cyclamen Europmum. The 
fallowing is selected from an abstract of that paper in 
Buchner't N. Repert, viii. 45s — 459 :— 

Cyclamin is amorphous, white, of a disagreeable, acrid 
taste, persistent in the throat. Its aqueous solution foams 
like soap-water. It coagulates between 6o" and 75? C. 
(i4o°and 167 s P.) 

Prom their experiments, De Luca and Bernard came to 
the conclusion that cyclamin had properties similar to 
curars. Pelikan thinks it an acrid poison. The following 
are the most important of Professor SchrofTs results : — 

Cyclamin is a poison ; it is the most powerful, but not 
the only active constituer t of the root. The well-dried 
root may be preserved for several years without losing its 
efficacy. It is without any influence on the skin. It 
produces burning, nausea, and vomiting, but no inflamma- 
tion of the mucous membranes of the mouth and stomach. 
Introduced into the respiratory organs, it absorbs hnmstin 
from the blood, and produces intense inflammations ; also 
hyperinoais. It causes intense inflammation in the rectum , 
the peritoneum, and when introduced below tho skin. It 
exerts only a passing influence on the cerebro- spinal system, 
when introduced directly into the circulation. Its action 
is directed towards the salivary glands. After being 
absorbed, it probably alters the composition of the blood} 
it is uncertain yet in what state and by what organs it is 
excreted. In its properties it is similar and stronger than 
smilacin, sencgin, and saponin ; gastritis excepted, it also 
resembles cmetia, colocynthin, elatcrin, and colchicia, but 
is weaker. It differs essentially from the narcotic and 
acrid-narcotic poisons. 

The juice of the root of Cyclamen Europmum has only 
the properties of cyclamin. The quality of the action of 
the fresh root is the same as of the dried tuber, but in 
quantity it is less, being one-third of the latter. The 
alcoholic extract has the same qualitative properties, but 
is d«.ubl«> the strength of the dried root. The aqueous 
extract is almost inert ; a boiling temperature injures the 
activity. Besides the symptoms produced by cyclamin, 
the root and alcoholic extract cause gastritis. 

Cyclamen is a fish-poison ; its juice, coming into contact 
with their respiratory organs, forces the fishes to seek the 
surface of the water, and ultimately kdls them. 



LABORATORY MEMORANDA. 



Concentration of Alcohol in Blunders.— It is 

generally admitted that an ordinary bladder is permeable 
to the vapour of water and impermeable to that of alcohol. 
That the hitter cannot, however, be concentrated in this 
manner appears to be shown by the following laboratory 
memoranda : — March 14, 1S60. — 11J of spirit of wine, 
specific gravity '830, were placed in a clean bullock's gut 
bladder, which was then securely tied and hung up in the 
laboratory. Nov. 23, i860. —The whole had evaporated. 
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103 of spirit of wine, specific gravity '840, were exposed 
in the same way. Dec. 17, i860. — The specific gravity 
was -870. Jan. zz, 1861. — The specific gravity was -873. 
It then measured and left, on evaporation, a slight 
residue of animal matter extracted from the bladder, 
appreciable to the taste, but not sufficient to account for 
the increased specific gravity. It is submitted, then, that 
alcohol cannot, as has been assumed, be thus prepared in 
the pure state, for the spirits of wine permeates the 
bladder and evaporates, becomes weaker and not stronger, 
and takes up a little extractive matter.— Edward C. C. 
Stanford, F.C.S. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



tf krmlrwl ftorlery. — At the next meeting of this 
Society, on March 7, Professor Field will read a paper 
" On some New Minerals from Chili." 

Royal lastttutlaa. — The following is the arrange- 
ment of Lectures for the ensuing week : -Tuesday, March 
5, at 3 o'clock, Professor Owen ** On Fishes." Thursday, 
Murch 7, at 3 o'clock, Professor Tyndall M On Electricity." 
Friday, March 8, at 8 o'clock, Dr. E. Frankland " On 
Inorganic Chemistry." Saturday, March 9, at 3 o'clock, 
Dr. E. Frankland " On Inorganic Chemistry." 

Iat*rpr*tatton of (be Adaltrratioa Acs. — 

According to the doctrine enounced in the Sheriff*' Court 
of London, impure articles are not, legally speaking, 
adulterated, unless they contain foreign ingredients inju- 
rious to health,— a bad precedent certainly, inasmuch as 
•• a fraudulent act" is overlooked. This theory wss laid 
down in a case where compensation was sought from a 
tradesman who sold as mustard a compound formed of 
that article combiucd with flour and turmeric. The ques- 
tion is, whether, by prohibiting adulteration, tho Legislature 
has forbidden the sale of impure articles. Referring to 
the Act, wo find in the preamble the word "fraud" 
specified as foremost ; but in the first clause there arc two 
points for consideration, vis. : " Every person who shall 
sell any articlo of food or drink with which, to the know- 
ledge of such person, any ingredient or material injurious 
to the health of persons eating or drinking such article 
has been mixed (and every person who shall sell as pure 
or unadulterated any article of food or drink which is 
adulterated or not pure), shall for every offence," &c. 
The final clause, however, of the Act appears plninly to 
imply that the practice of adulteration, by dilution or 
otherwise, with the most harmless substances, was sup- 
posed to be prohibited, for it contains the words— " This 
Act shall not be construed so as to affect the ordinary 
reduction of the strength of foreign, British, or Colonial 
spirits by persons licensed and paying duties under the 
Excts3." It is manifest, therefore, thst this proviso would 
not have been required in an Act under which the custom 
of reducing mustard by flour was allowable, for the reduc- 
tion of spirits by an admixture of water is a precisely 
analogous process ; and if that requires a special proviso 
for its protection, the lav/ must hi held to forbid such a 
practice in general. This is the only interpretation any 
ordinary person can arrive at. If legal authorities are to 
decide otherwise, the value of the Act is in a great measure 
destroyed. Who can then object to watered milk or dege- 
nerated butter, if floured mustard is to pass as " lawful 
merchandise " ? Provided that tradesmen only select 
innocuous things, they may mix, corrupt, and adulterate 
as freely as they please with perfect impunity (a nice 
state of things to have in view !). No one asked for an 
Act to prevent poison being sold as food. What the 
public wanted was a measuro that should compol trades- 
men to sell in its genuine state any article that might be 
asked ftr ; instead of which, we have obtained an Act 



which admits of flour being vended as mustard, water u 
milk, spirits, &c., horse-beans as coffee, and any innocent 
kind of foliage as tea. The sooner this state of things U 

remedied the better.—/ 



ANSWEKS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Numerous applications having been made for Monthly 
Parts of the Chemical Nbws. we have determined 
upon issuing a Part with the Magazines each Month, 
strongly sewn in a wrapper. The price of each Part 
will be Is. 6d., post free Is. 7d. ; or when consisting 
of five numbers, Is. 9d. and la. lid. Part I. of the 
present Volume is now ready. 



In i*tbliahrng letters from our Correspondents we do not I 

adopt the viow* of the writers. Our intention to give both aid©* of » 
ostion will frequently oblige us to publish opinion, with which « 



V All Editorial Comm«»ic«ti<,** are to be addressed to Mr. 
and Admtitmatit and Uvtinrtt Communications to tho 
Grimm, Bonn a Co., at the Office, to, Stationers* 11*11 Oomt, 

Loudon, E.C. 



Vol.11, of theCnmiCAL News, 
ready, price is*., by }»ogt, 1 2/. St 
lettered. 
u. 60. 



our Office, or, if aci»mpauiud by a cloth case, f> 
Vol. I. can sUll be hod, price ioj. 60.. by poet t 
ineuccd on January c, 1S61, and will bo com pie 



containing a copious Index, ia no* 
. , handsomely bound in cloth, gnkl 
The case* fur binding omy be olttaiucd at our Office, priot 
Subscribers may bavo their copies bound for u. if aeot to 

for 60. A few eoities of 
in. id. Vol. Iir. coe.- 
complete in *6 mini be rs. 



Mr. Went worth Scott's letter on Adulteration of Food is in typo, 
bnt its liuertiou Li unavoidably delayed until next week. 

Ptiimirl m»ian 00,— Jl. 8. 0. w ishes to know where this can be 
obtained In Kugland. 

A Ctnutant Rtader. — The specific gravity of the nitric acid need in 
milking nitro-beniol should be 1-5. Usually, howevw, a udxture </ 
weaker acid, with oil of vitriol, ia employed. 

A S«fc»rr.6*r.— Wo believe there ia a liquid employed In the arts 
under the name of " Decoction of Beech." but wc arc not acquaint*! 
with it* properties. Cinchonino can be obtained at au operative 
chemist's. 

IUit Oiour of Grarrl.—K corrcepondent write*, "The bright red 
colour of grave) ia due, I believe, to the presence ot iron in a highly 
oxidised state. This colour, as you are no doubt aware, dice by ex- 
posure to the air and element*. Can any of your readers say whether 
there are any means of restoring tho colour by chemical agency, 
and if so, what should le used, and how applied ?" 

A. B. — We do not know what is the composition of Flonntin* Brxnu 
A good bronze can be made for copper or brass by taking ono drachm 
of sal ammoniac, fifteen grains of oxalic acid, and a pint of vinegar 
After well cloauing the article to bo bronzed, warm it gently, xul 
bmsb it ovor with the liquid, using only a small quantity at a time 
When rubbed dry repeat tho application till the desired tint w 
obtained. 

/. A Davitr.— Wt regret that our correspondent's communication* 
are or too ihcorcticiil a nature to warrant our displacing other matter 
to give them insertion in our column*. We have, therefore, witu 
many thanks, returned them as requested. 

Di^ri'i StK Mrtal. — At the moment of going to press wo hove 
received a communication from Mr. C Oreville Williams, stating th.it 
he also haa observed a blue line, and finding that it Is invariably 
present with lime, ha* conclude! that it U not due to s new metal, 
but i* merely a reaction or calcium. 

A 6«i«-n*<r. F. //.—Wo cannot at present give tho Professor's 
address. Any large philosophical Instrument maker would be ablo to 
give you some information about the apparatus. The charge will be 
» me what higher than it is for tho Usual barfting, a* only two are to 
be done. It will, however, not exceed la. 6d. each volume If they are 
sent to our office with nccoasary instruction*. Your plan of evolving 
the mixed gune* by electrical mean* in a strong eopiter globe under 
pressure, and then burning them with suitable nrraagcrucnts. is open 
to the objection of expense. It would cost ten times as much to pro- 
duou II and O in thst way as to prepare thcra by chemical mean*. In 
other roHpocti the apparatus you describe would be good, provided It 
were made strong enough to bear the pressure which you speak of 



were made strong enough to bear the pressure which you speak or 
{ jj atmospheres), and tiie gases pa.t*ed through water or mercury 
•atety tube* before being burned Acidulated water should be used 
In tho generator. 

ffi-rn/KiM.— In No. 6|, page 105, top liue, for CosfAerne and Co. read 
Thornt out Cv. 
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THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD AND DRINK. 

Chemists have an interest in tho Act passed for the 
Prevention of Adulteration of Food and Drink beyond 
that of any other portion of the public. They are liable 
to Buffer by the fraudulent treatment of these substances 
just as much as other people, and it opens a number of 
appointments in the public service which are almost the 
only ones for which a chemist is eligible. Hitherto, 
neither chemists nor the public at large have benefited 
by the Act, a result we predicted when the Bill was 
first introduced into the House of Commons. As it 
appears to be the general impression that the able 
Member who introduced the Bill proposes to introduce 
another during tho present Session of Parliament, we 
will take tho Act as it stands, and offer a few remarks 
on the several clauses it comprises, and suggest some 
alterations which appear to us necessary to render it 
effective. 

Clause I. gives Justices the power of inflicting 
a penalty not exceeding £5, und tho costs attend- 
ing his conviction, on any person who shall sell any 
article of food or drink adulterated with a substance 
injurious to health, or as being genuine when it contains 
a foreign substance not supposed to be injurious to 
health — provided the vendor is aware of the adultera- 
tion. For a second offence, tho Justices may cause the 
name, address, and occupat ion ol the offender to be pub- 
lished in any way they may consider desirable. This 
clause, which requires that tho vendor shall bo aware of 
the adulteration, appears to us to render the Act 
nugatory at tho very outset. Who is to prove he had 
such knowledge if he denies that he haa P The only 
person capable of furnishing such proof must be one of 
bis own servants; and even supposing this evidence to 
be obtained, we doubt very much whether it would 
ensure a conviction, as Englishmen have, and rightly so, 
a horror of the system of delation ; and this would be 
delation of the worst kind, short of compelling a woman 
to betray her husband. The sale of articles already 
adulterated by the wholc alc dealer occurs with sufficient 
frequency to render it almost impossible for a Justice to 
convict in the face of the retailer's denial of a guilty 
knowledge, however strong his impression may be that 
the guilty party is before him. Tho remedy for this iB 
obvious : let the vendor be convicted when the evidence 
is clear enough to cstublish the charge of adulteration, 
without entering into the question of his knowledge at 
all. At the same time, wo would not prevent him from 
obtaining prompt justice whenever it happened that ho 
was innocently condemned ; and this is easily provided 
for by giving him the privilege of suing the wholesale 
dealer in the County Court for costs and damages. As 
to the mode of giving publicity to n second offence, we 
think it would bo prefeiablo to relieve the Justices of 
the odium they would incur by adopting what we con- 
ceive would be the only effectual one— vw., by compel- 
ling the offender to pay for an insertion of an advertise- 



ment of his offence in a newspaper, aud to affix a printed 
copy of it on a conspicuous part of his Bhop window for 
a certain number of days, — by making it the lefrnl punish- 
ment. Moreover, some such enactment will be found 
absolutely necessary, otherwise offending parties may 
complain that the penalties inflicted arc of an arbitrary 
character; that whereas A was sentenced to pay a fine 
of £5, and to affix a printed account of his offence and 
conviction in his window for twenty days, and to pay 
for the insertion of an advertisement in a newspaper, 
B, for a precisely similar offence, only had to pay the 
fine and for the advertisement, and escaped the real 
penalty altogether. 

Clauses. II and I II. give certain bodies power to appoint 
Analysts possessing competent medical, chemical, and 
microscopical knowledge in their respective city, 
districts, counties, or boroughs, with such salary or 
allowances as they may think fit, subject to the approval 
of one of Her Majesty's principal Secretaries of State, 
whose sanction must also be obtained before an Analyst 
can be removed from his post. Also that the purchaser 
must prove to the satisfaction of the Justice who hears 
the case that he told the seller lie meant to have the 
snbstance analysed, and gave hirn an opportunity of 
accompanying him (the purchaser) to see it placed in 
the hands of an Analyst, so as to secure it from being 
tampered with. 

The grand defect here is that it simply permits 
vestries, district boards, &w, to appoint Analysts. The 
Act docs not say to vestries, district boards, aud so forth, 
" Ou and after a certain day you shall appoint an 
Analyst," &c, but you mntj appoint. The result of this 
mild species of legislation has been precisely what we 
anticipated when tho Hill was first brought forward 
(sec Chemical Xkws, February 18, i860), and wc 
trust that Mr. Scholcficld, or some other independent 
Member, will take an opportunity of moving tho 
Government for a return of the number of appointments 
of Public Analysts that have been made. Of course we 
enn only guess at the number of such appointments by 
what we nave seen in different newspapers, but we have 
a strong impression that if the salvation of the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom depended on twenty official 
Analysts being found within its borders, we should all be 
lost. The reason is clear enough. Vestrymen are, for 
tho most part, tradesmen. Even where the Vestry con- 
tains members who are not traders, but men of independent 
fortune, inspired by a laudable desire to servo their 
fellow- parishioners in their local Parliament, by regula- 
ting the number of their gas lamps, examining the state 
of their roads, and watching over the saluhritv of their 
domestic arrangements, these, being mostly dependent 
on the minor class of tradesmen for their re-election, arc, 
naturally, reluctant to give offence to their constituents. 
If it wore made compulsory on such bodies, wc believe 
they would not be very unwilling to make the appoint- 
ment ; but it is, perhaps, rather too much to expect them 
to do so voluntarily. 
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As regards the sulary to be paid to Analysts. This is 
a difficult question. If the efficient working of the Act 
is to be considered before all things, then the best method 
of accomplishing this will be to give the Analyst the 
services of a parish official to purchase as many speci- 
mens of food and drink as he may direct, and allow him 
to receive the fines. By this means the Analyst, as 
every chemist knows perfectly well, will be able to get 
through a great deal more work j as, instead of turning 
his attention from an analysis of coffee to one of ten, 
then to one of sugar, and then back again to coffee, he 
will deul with a good nunAcr of specimens of each of 
these substances in succession, and will act under the 
stimulas of greater pay for a greater amount of work. 
Such a method of remuneration would not be so agree- 
able to a gentleman as a fixed salary, but as the interests 
of the public are to be considered "before the feelings of 
its servants, we think it would be the best to adopt, and 
would be by far the most effectual means of putting an 
end to adulteration. The municipal authorities ought, 
however, to guarantee him a minimum yearly salary for 
his services — that is to say, where the amount derived 
from fines is less than a sum agreed upon, the deficiency 
should be made up from the parish funds ; because, under 
this method of working the Act, it is only reasonable to 
suppose that the practice of adulteration would be 
greatly checked, ana, though he might perform as gre >t 
a number of analyses as at the beginning, he would find 
fewer fraudulent specimens, so that his labour would 
remain the same while his reward would goon diminish- 
ing — at least, wc confidently .hope this would be the case. 

It seems rather hard to require a tradesman to leave 
his shop and accompany a stranger a distance of, 
perhaps, two or three miles to prevent himself from 
being \ictinrised ; but, as the law stands at present, he 
must do so, no matter how convinced he may be of the 
genuineness of the article he has just sold, otherwise he 
would lay himself open to continual extortion. For 
example, a man comes into his shop and asks for a 
quarter of a pound of coffee, and when he has got it 
he tells him that he intends to have it analysed. 
'J*he grocer is certain that the coffee dees not contain 
any foreign substance, but the purchaser looks 
a rather doubtful character and may have some 
chicory in his pocket. The Analyst lives two or 
three miles away ; nevertheless, he must put on his 
coat and go with the disreputable-looking stranger or 
else sends his shopman, But suppose the case of a 
shopkeeper in a poor neighbourhood who does not keep 
a shopman, what then ? Must he put up his shutters 
and leave his business for an hour or two, or suffer the 
purchaser to add an ingredient to the coffee as he goes 
on his way to the Analyst, that he may return with 
the certificate which is to be the instrument of his 
conviction ? The probable result of the announcement 
of the purchaser's intention would, in many instances, 
be the offer of a bribe to give up the specimens, which 
would bo precisely what wob wanted. We have not 
heard of a case of this kind, but, if none has happened, 
every Member of the House of Commons will admit 
that it is only because the idea has not yet occurred to 
that numerous class who live by their wits, to profit by 
the new opening which the Legislature has made for 
them. 

We think it would be only just towards the shop- 
keeper to go a step further in legislation, and compel 
the purchaser, not only to give notice that he intended 
to have the substance analysed, but also to allow the 
vendor to seal it up, or secure it in any way he may 



think best calculated to prevent its being tampered 
with, before it was placed in the hands of tho Analyn. 

Want of space prevents us this week from passin? 
in detail through the remaining clauses of the Act; ba: 
wt intend to recur to the subject in an carjy numb*!. 



SCIENTIFIC AND ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 



On the Colours of Flame*. 

Merz has communicated some investigations on the 

colouration of the flames of Bunsen's Trarncr and of 
hydrogen gas produced by the presence of various sub- 
stances, fhesc observations ina)- be considered &s 
supplementary to those of Bunsen, and, although le» 
certain, ore simpler, nnd more easilv applied than the 
processes of the spectral analysis. 'Ihe author employs 
a flame of puro hvdrogen, as well as that of Bunsen ? i 
burner, and in addition, makes use of blue, violet, red 
and green glasses. The new substances, which be 
describes as giving characteristic colours to the flame of 
Bunsen's burner, are nitric, chromic, nnd molybdic acid*, 
while phosphoric and sulphuric acids giro a peculiar 
colouration to the dark core of tho flame of hydrogen. 

The flame of Bunsen's burner gives three sort* of 
colours— a. Border colours. These arc of course pecu- 
liar only to the most volatile substances. To prodoe* 
] them, the loop of platinum wire is to be held outside of 
the flame, about one or two millimetres from the lower 
portion of the outer limit, b. Mantle colours — tho* 
namely which are seen when the substance is held in the 
bright blue-coloured mantle which forms the outer por- 
tion of the flame, c. Flame colours. To protiucc theft, 
the loop is to be held horizontally, and in the hottt-*: 
part of the mantle. The hydrogen flame yields another 
species of colour — viz., the core colours. These are 
produced only by sulphuric and phosphoric acids, which 
communicate respectively a blue and green tinge to the 
cold core of the hydrogen flame. 

Nitric and nitrous acids give a bronze-green border 
colour, usually with an orange-coloured border. The 
test is to be previously dried in the flame, and dipped 
into a solution of bisulphate of potash, or into diluv 
muriatic acid, according as we wish to test for nitric ox 
nitrous acid. The sensibility is about ^ milligramme. 
Compounds of ammonia ana cyanogen give the saw 
bronze-green border, but more faintly. 

Phosphoric acid gives a grey-ycllow-green border 
colour, as well as .1 beautiful green core colour. Tlw 
dry test is to bo dipped into sulphuric acid and held in 
the flume in the manner above pointed out, in order to 
show the border colour. The sensitiveness is — * — milli- 
gramme. The green core colour is less sensitive, but 
indispensable in recognising phosphoric acid in the 
presence of large quantities of boric acid, aud is pro- 
duced by alternately moistening the test with a solution 
of fluosilicic acid, and holding it till ignition in the 
hydrogen flame, until the colour distinctly appears. 

Sulphuric acid produces a beautiful blue core colour, 
being reduced to sulphurous acid. Free sulphuric acid 
gives the colour when the platinum loop is held in the 
border of tho flame, but a sulphate must be held in the 
middle of the flame. In tho latter case, it is well to dip 
the test into strong muriatic or fluosilicic acid. The 
sensibility for sulphuric acid is -rf^ milligramme, for 1 
sulphate, milligramme. 

Boric acid gives a beautiful green mantle colour, 
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which is so intense that the acid mar be recognised in 
the presence of large quantities of phosphoric acid. The 
sensibility Y J,-„ milligramme. Borates aro to bo decom- 
posed with sulphuric acid. 

Chromic acid gives a dark brownish-red border colour, 
and a rose-red mantle colour. The sensibility is 
milligramme. The dry test is to be moistened with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and held in tho border. Oxide 
of chromium gives no colour, and is to be first oxidised 
to chromic acid by moistening with a solution of hypo* 
chlorite of soda, and drying. Molybdic acid gives a 
yellowish-green flame colour, like that of baryta, which 
is however very fleeting, and only occurs on moistening 
the test with muriatic acid. 

Muriatic acid gives a very weak grccuish-bluo border- 
colour, which lasts for a very short time, and therefore 
does not deserve attention. The acid is, however, decom- 
posed into free chlorine which may easily bo recognised. 

Potash gives a grey-blue mantle-colour and a rose- 
violet flame colour. These colours appear reddish-violet 
through the blue glass, violet through a violet glass, and 
blue-green through a green gloss. Potash is recognised 
in the presence of lithia, as well as through so thick a 
layer of blao glass that the lithium red is no longer 
visible. The test is to be moistened with sulphuric acid, 
and repeatedly exposed to the flame for a short time. 
The sensibility is ^.fo™ milligramme, for blue, n-hn 
milligramme for green glass. 

Soda gives an orange-yellow flame colour, which in 
very large quantities appears pure blue, but in small 
quantities is invisible through the blue glass ; through 
tho green glass, the soda Hume appears orange yellow, 
even with the smallest quantities. This glass is par- 
ticularly adapted to the recognition of soda in all its 
compounds. The sensibility is milligramme. 
Tho test is to be moistened with sulphuric acid ; dried 
and held in the hottest point of the flame. 

Lithia gives a carmine-red flamo colour, which appears 
violet-red through the blue, carmine-red through the 
violet, but is invisible through the green glass. Tho test 
is to be moistened with sulphuric acid and treated like 
potash. The sensibility is jT irWo milligramme In 
the presence of soda, hthia is recognised through the 
blue gloss; in the presence of potash, by the method 
given by Bunsen. In tho case of the alkaline earths, 
the test is to be moistened with sulphuric acid, carefully 
dried, and held in tho hottest point of the mantle. 
After all tho alkalies bavo evaporated, tho earths may 
be detected. 

Baryta may be recognised by the yellowish-green flame 
colour which appears blue-green through the green glass. 
Tho sensibility for baryta alono is ^-fa milligramme. 
If the green disappears and a red flame colour makes its 
appearance, the test is to be repeatedly moistened with 
muriatic acid, and immediately introduced while wet 
into tho hottest port of the flame. If the blue-green 
colour is no longer seen, we proceed to examine for lime. 

I.ime is present when the red flamo colour, on evapo- 
rating tlie last portion of muriatic acid, appears siskin- 
green through the green glass. Strontia gives in this 
case a weak yellow. The sensibility of hmo alono is 
nhru milligramme, but by employing the green glass, 
m-hm, milligramme. 

btrontia may be recognised by tho purple or rose 
colour which is seen through the blue glass when the 
test, after moistening with muriatic acid, is evaporated 
to dryness in the flame. 

# Copper as chloride gives an azure-blue zone, and as 
nitrate, a pure green flame colour. By tho combined 



observation of both colours, copper may be distinguished 
from all other metals which give similar colours. The 
sensibility of copper aloue is T . ; ,V, a milligramme. The 
other flame-colouring metals, such as arsenic, antimony, 
tin, lead, mercury und zinc, exhibit, especially in the 
form of chlorides, more or less iutensc bluish or greenish 
mantle-colours, which, however, cannot be advanta- 
geously used as reactions for the metals themselves. — 
Journal fur prukt. Chemie, No. xvi. i860. 

Researches on Arsenic, by M. LlPTERT. 

This inquiry relates to Reinsch's process, which consists, 
as is well known, in extracting arsenic from its hydro- 
chloric solution, by means of metallic copper. The black 
deposit which results is usually regarded as pure arsenic. 
Now, M. Lippert has shown, by painstaking researches, 
that this deposit contains only 32 per cent, of arsenic, 
the remainder 1 — that is to say, 68 per cent.— being 
copper. This is a truo alloy, of a definite and constant 
composition, according to the formula Cu^As. 

M hen heated in a hydrogen current, this black powder 
loses a little arsenic, and is transformed into a white, 
silvery alloy, oxidising slightly in the air, agreeing in 
its composition, Cu«As, with Domnjkite, a mineral found 
at Copiabo. The great sensitiveness of Reinsch's process 
arises, then, from the large proportion of copper allied 
with the deposited arsenic. Once aware of this fact, 
we can employ this process without inconvenience ; for 
henceforth wc shall know that all tho arsenic will not 
be volatilised under tho influence of the hydrogen 
current, and that at least half will remain in the deposit. 
— Journal fur prakt. Chun. 



On the Action of Oxide of liUmuth on Solutions of 
SesqUiuxuitt, by M. L.EUAIGUE. 

When a solution of a sesquioxide, such as alum, sesqui- 
oxide of iron, or chromium, is boilod for a short time — 
about a quarter of an hour— with excess of oxide of 
bismuth, anhydrous or hydratcd, the following facts are 
observed : — 

Tho liquid, acid before the reaction, becomes neutral. 
The sesquioxide is entirely precipitated. The acid with 
which it was combined forms an insoluble sub-salt, with 
tlie oxide of bismuth. Tho liquid retains no trace of 
either metal. Thus, when perchloridc of iron is used, 
sensitive tests employed to detect a pcrsalt of iron in a 
liquid give evidence of no reaction. 

This fact, established as respects the salts of sesqui- 
oxide of aluminium, iron, and chromium, cannot be shown 
in the salts of sesquioxide of manganese, on account of 
tho difficulty in preparing them } but thero is every 
reason to believe that the reaction would be the same. 

Nothing resembling this reaction takes place when 
solutions of salts of sine, protoxide of iron, nickel, 
cobalt, copper, and lead arc operated upon. My re- 
searches only justify me in stating that, in operating on 
rose-coloured salts of manganese, there is sometimes 
precipitated a brown powder, which apparently consists 
of sesquioxide of manganese, but tho liquid remains 
rose-coloured. This fact verities the opinion that tho 
red colour is not due to the presence of a sesquioxide. 
That in experimenting on a solution of commercial 
Bulphatc of copper, there is precipitated a certain 
quantity of sesquioxide of iron, proceeding from tlie 
sulphate of iron, always 'contained in this sulphate of 
copper. That when an imperfect ly-peroxidised f 
iron is operated upon, the peroxide of iron 
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cipitatcd, the proto-salt remaining in solution. Oxide 
of bismuth then allows the separation of sesquioxidc 
and protoxide salts in metallic solutions containing a 
mixture of the two. On this account, oxide of bismuth 
is nearly allied to the oxides of copper and lead, which 
are employed in analyses to effect the separation of iron 
and manganese. 

If we would deduce some considerations from the 
foregoing facts with reference to chemical statics, we 
must remember that, though in the tables of affinities of 
oxides and acids, as arranged by some authors, they 
have reserved the last place for bismuth, vet the result 
of the experiments just recorded show that oxide of 
bismuth is a more energetic base than is generally 
supposed, and that it should be placed in the scale of 
affinity of bases for acids near to copper and lead. — 
Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie. 



Mcsearches on the Platinum Metals, by WoLCOTT dir.:;-, 
M.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physics in the 
Free Academy, New York. 

(CohI in md fro m pagt 1 \ 1 . ) 

Experiments which I have instituted upon the effects 
of fusing the oro with steel, phosphorus, arsenic, and 
sodium, led to no really valuable practical results. It is 
true that ao alloy with steel can be obtained by fusion 
at a high temperature. Acids slowly dissolve the iron 
in this alloy, and leave the platinum metals in the form 
of a black powder which is attacked by nitro-muriatic 
acid, though not completely dissolved. But the process 
is tedious, and the results not very satisfactory. 1 

WbhlorV method of resolving OBmiridium, consists in 
passing moist chlorine over the oro mixed with common 
salt and heated to low redness in a glass or porcelain 
tube. This method is invaluable in analysis, and gives 
excellent results in working the ore upon a small scale. 
In all cases, however, several repetitions of the process 
are necessary for complete resolution or reduction to a 
soluble form. On the other hand, it can scarcely be 
doubted that this method could be advantageously em- 

Ed upon the large scale, if vessels of porcelain of 
size and of a proper shape could be obtained, 
vessels might be constructed in the form of long 
and flattened ellipsoids, furnished at each extremity 
with wide tubes several inches in length, and would be 
of great utility in various chemical processes. No pro- 
cess of fusion with oxidising agents compares with 
Wbhlcr's method in point of elegance, as no iron or 
other impurities afterward to be removed, arc introduced 
by tho process itself. 

Fritzscho and Strove 3 treat the ore with a mixture of 
equal porta of hydrate and chlorate of potash, by wliich 
a more or less complete oxidation is effected, without 
any seasible evolution of osmic acid. The temperature 
required in this process is not high, but large vessels 
must be employed, as tho mixture froths very much at 
first. The process in question has not appeared to me 
to possess any sensible advantage over that of Glaus, 
which is moreover less expensive, and can be carried out 
with smaller vessels. 



1 Sitico tho above m written the elaborate memoir of Devillo ,.„h 
Debray 011 the platinum metal- hrw appear*!. (A,.» ,/, "/Z ,il Jt ? 
/'Ayav/Mf, g Ivi. ,««.) . , laTO nol llo ^ ver been able t,/repca 'am- of 
the prut-ewe* for smWividimj or oxidizing cmiridlum ttivcV^.r , ? ° 
cheraiatalbut cualder it probable that the B ub.li Wo„ "f th. ^ 
accompUiW by fusion with zinc may be ' 
I have described above. 

* P'W- 4sasfm, xxxi. 161; 
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Claus'* method of resolving the ore consists in fu^ir;,- 
for an hour, at a red heat, a mixture of one part of an 
with one part of caustic potash and two of saltpetre. 
The fused mass is to be poured out upon a stone, allowed 
to cool, broken into small pieces or powdered, and the: 
introduced into a flask, which is to be filled with colJ 
water and allowed to stand for twenty-four hours. Tix 
clear deep orange-red solution of osmate and ruthenau 
of potash is then to be drawn off by means of a syphon, 
and the black mass remaining again washed in the sacae 
manner. The finely-divided oxidised portion of the 
insoluble matter may now be separated from the on- 
attacked ore by diffusion in water and pouring off, after 
the subsidence of the heavier ore. The unattacked ore 
is then to be fused a second time with potash and salt- 
petre and treated as before. Glaus asserts that he has 
been able in this manner to resolve the Siberian ostniri- 
dium completely in two operations. 

I havo not always been so fortunate with the raw 
California ore, even when in a finely -divided state. On 
the contrary, after three or four successive fusions, there 
usually remained a large quantity of black matter, in- 
soluble in aqua regia. In one operation with 500 
grammes of ore, only zoo grammes were rendered 
soluble by two fusions with potash and saltpetre. I 
employ at present tho method of Claus, with several 
modifications which I deem essential. The ore, which ii 
usually very impure, is in the first place to be fused with 
three times its weight of dry carbonate of soda. The 
fused mass after cooling is to be treated with hot water, 
to remove nil the soluble portions, and then the lighter 
portions are to be separated by washing from the heavy 
unattacked ore. In this manner the greater part of the 
silica and other impurities present may be removed. A 
previous purification of this kind is not indispensable, 
and may be omitted altogether when the ore is in plates 
or large grains, but it is very desirable when the ore U 
in fine powder, and greatly facilitates the subsequent 
action of the oxidising mixture. Claus recommends the 
purification of the ore by boiling with a solution of 
caustic potash. It is certain that a much larger portion 
of the ore is resolved by two successive fusions with 
potash and nitre after previous purification by fusion 
with soda and washing. By cutting off the top of a 
mercury bottle a wrought iron crucible is obtained, in 
which 600 grammes of osmiridium may be fused at one 
operation with potash and saltpetre as above. There i> 
usually little or no foaming, and if any occur it may 
easily be checked by stirring with an iron rod. No 
sensible quantity of osmic acid is given off during the 
process, which with a little care is entirely free from 
danger. In this manner, I have worked up 1500 
grammes of oro in a few hours in three successive opera- 
tions. 

Clans' method of treating the fused mass to separate 
ruthenium and osmium is liable to two sources of incon- 
venience. In the first place, tho quantity of water 
required to dissolve out the soluble portions is vew 
large, and tho subsequent treatment of such bulky solu- 
tions by distillation with acids, tedious— very largo 
retorts being necessary. In the next place, it is impos- 
sible in this way to avoid exposure to the vapour of 
osmic acid, especially in transferring the solutions from 
one vessel to another. I therefore prefer the following 
process, which leaves nothing to be desired in point of 
safety or convenience. Tho fused mass is to be broken 
into pieces with a hammer, and brought into a clean 
iron pot— a common skillet, with a long handle, answers 
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this purpose extremely well. Roiling water, containing 
about one-tenth of its volumo of strong alcohol, is then 
to be added, and the whole is to be boiled over an open 
Arc until the fused mass is completely disintegrated. 
The osmatc of potash is, in this manner, reduced to 
osmite, KOsO ( , while the ruthenatc of potash is com- 
pletely decomposed, the ruthenium being precipitated 
os n black powder — probably a mixture of RuO s and 
KujOj, or of the hydrates of these oxides. It is advan- 
tageous, after boifing for some time, to pour off the 
supernatant liquid with the lighter portions of the 
oxides, and boil a second time with a fresh mixture of 
alcohol and water. In this manner we obtain a solution 
of osmite of potash, a large quantity of black oxides, 
nnd a heavy black and coarso powder. This last con- 
sists chiefly of undecompoecd ore, mixed with a small 
quantity of the oxides of indium, &c., with scales of 
oxide of iron from the crucible, and, if the ore has not 
been previously purified, with the impurities of the ore 
itself. The greater specific gravity of this residual 
mass renders it very easy to pour off from it the mixture 
or black oxides with tho solution of osmitn of potash 
and alkaline salts. This solution with the suspended 
powder ia to be poured into a beaker and allowed to 
settle. Tho heavy black powder remaining in the iron 
pot is then to be perfectly dried over tho fire, and fused 
a second time with potash and saltpetre as before. The 
fused mass is to be treated exactly as after the first 
fusion. The heavy portions remaining after this opera- 
tion may bo fused a third time with the oxidising mix- 
ture. When, however, the ore has been previously 
purified by fusion with carbonate of soda, or when it 
was originally in the form of clean scales, the heavy 
portion remaining after two successive oxidations will 
be found to consist chiefly of scales of oxide of iron. 

The solutions containing osmite of potash and alkaline 
salts are to be carefully diawn off by a siphon from the 
black oxie'es which have settled to the bottom of the 
containing vessels. Tho oxides may then bo washed 
with hot water containing a little alcohol, and introduced 
into a capacious retort. By this process, when carefully 
executed, no trace of osmic acid escapes — an advantage 
not to bo despised, as tho deleterious effects of this 
body upon the lungs have not been exaggerated, and 
too much care cannot be taken to avoid inhaling it. 

The solution of alkaline 6alts contains only a portion 
of the osmium in the ore. The other portion exists in the 
mixture of oxide, and must be separated by distillation. 
For this purpose the retort should be provided with a 
safety-tube, passing through the tubulure, and with a 
receiver kept cold, and connected by a wide-bent tube 
with a scries of two or three two-necked bottles contain- 
ing a strong solution of caustic potash with a little 
alcohol, and also kept cold. All the tubulures and con- 
nections must be made perfectly tight. Strong chlor- 
hydric acid is then to dc cautiously poured into the 
retort, through the safety-tube, in small portions at a 
time. The reaction which ensues is often violent j great 
heat is evolved, and a portion of tho osmic acid distils 
over immediately, and condenses in the receiver in the 
form of colourless needles. When a large excess of 
acid has been added, the action has entirely ceased, and 
the retort has become cold, heat may be applied by 
means of a sand bath. The osmic acid gradually distils 
over, and condenses in the receiver and in the two- 
necked bottles. Especial care must be taken that the 
beak of tho retort is not too small at tho extremity, as 
it may otherwise become completely stopped up with 
the condensed osmic acid. The same applies to tho 



tubes connecting tho receivers and two-necked bottles. 
The distillation should be continued for some time after 
osmic acid ceases to appear in the neck of the retort ; 
when this has once become hot, the acid condenses, and 
passes into the receiver in tho form of oily drops. 

"When the distillation is finished, tho retort is to be 
allowed to cool, and then separated from the receiver, 
which is to be immediately closed with a cork. By 
gently heating the receiver in a watcr-bath, the con- 
tained osmic acid may be driven over into tho two- 
necked bottles, where it condenses in the alkaline solu- 
tion, and is reduced by the alcohol to osmite of potash. 
The solution thus obtained may be added to that obtained 
directly from the fused mass of ore, and on evaporation 
in a watcr-bath and cooling, will yield crystals of osmito 
of potash, the salt being but slightly soluble in strong 
saline solutions. The mother liquor "from the crystals 
contains only traces of osmium, and may bo thrown 
away as worthless. 

The dissolved portions drawn off from the retort have 
a very dork brown-red colour. The solution is to bo 
evaporated to dryness, rc-dissolvcd in hot water and 
again evaporated, after adding a little chlorydric acid, 
aud this process repeated till no smell of osmic acid can 
be perceived. A cold and saturated solution of chloride 
of potassium is then to be added in large excess. This 
dissolves the chlorides of iron and palladium which may 
be present, leaving platinum, indium, rhodium, and 
ruthenium as double chlorides, insoluble in a strong 
solution of the alkaline chloride. 

The undissolved mass is to be well washed with a satu- 
rated solution of chloride of potassium, which, for reasons 
hereafter to bo mentioned, is preferable to sal ammo- 
niac. In this manner nearly the whole of the iron and 
palladium may be removed, whilo any insoluble impu- 
rities contained in the oro remain with tho mixed double 
chlorides. 

(To be couunned.) 



TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY. 

On the Alloy $ of Copper and Zinc, 
by Fkank H. Stoker. 

(OtmtiMud jKtfft 7».) 

I have determined tho quantity of thia impurity in 
some fifty or sixty instances : it was found to vary from 
1*5 per cent, or less to 4 or even 5 per cent., in excep- 
tional cases, of the copper dried at ioo°; ordinarily, it 
was from a to «'s per cent. These remarks refer to 
copper precipitated from sulphuric acid solutions, which 
is usually in a porous, spongy state. When precipitated 
from chlorhydric acid solutions it is usually crystalline 
and compact, and, doubtloM, contains lc«« impurity. It 
is said, however, that a certain amount of loss will 
invariably occur, even when the best samples of copper 

Erccipitated by iron aro heated in an atmosphere of 
ydrogen. Even in copper precipitated by pure xinc I 
have observed that an appreciable loss occurs,— varying 
in my experiments from 0 5 to a per cent of the dry 
copper,— when it is ignited in hydrogen gas. It would 
appear that, while copper may be determined with great 
accuracy when precipitated by pure zinc in a platinum 
vessel, as recommended by Fresenius, 1 even when the 
precipitato ia dried o nly at ioo°, for in this ease the 

1 "Anloitimg xnr. Quantitative CbemiKUwi An*l>«o" (Bman- 
•chwcijf, 185*). »• *47- 
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copper is deposited in a condition so compact that little 
or no Impurity can adhere to, or oxide form upon it, yet 
it can hardly he determined with nicety when precipi- 
tated in the spongy state, unless it be ignited in a current 
of hydrogen, or converted into oxide before weighing 5 
it is necessary also to exercise the greatest care that none 
of the smaller particles of copper are lost during the 
washing, for many samples of copper, when precipitated 
as sponge by rinc, arc peculiarly liable to this accident. 

In regard to tho assay which I have attempted to 
describe, I would remark, that I have used iron instead 
of zinc,* simply because I was, at tho time, unable to 
procure a sufficient quantity of tho latter in a state pure 
enough for analytical purposes. Tho assay by iron, as I 
hare used it, is clearly not an accurate analytical process, 
but, on the other hand, it is in several respects prefer- 
able, as an assay, to tho method by zinc, and will be 
found, after a little practice, to yield satisfactory results. 
It is, doubtless, as good a method as any which we 
possess, wherever absolute accuracy is not required, and 
where a large number of determinations must be made. 
Admitting that the results obtained by it may vary 
among themselves within the limits of one per cent., or, 
in exceptional cases, even to tho extent of one and a-half 
per cent., I have still deemed it sufficiently accurate for 
the work to which I have applied it ; for it must be 
remembered that these differences arc much smaller than 
the variations in composition which may occur in different 
parts of the some cup of alloy, from partial volatilisa- 
tion of the zinc, or from incomplete mixture of the metals 
of which it is composed. 

I may also remark that, although this assay was not 
adopted by myself until after thorough trial of several 
other processes which seemed to be applicable to tho 
Bpecial case with which I was occupied*, I now consider 
it a very valuable method. 

It deserves mention in this connection, that the assay 
by iron has been entirely misunderstood by some writers. 
Thus, Mitchell 1 directs that the whole of the iron added 
shall be dissolved in chlorhydric acid, just as if it were 
xinc, after the copper has been completely precipitated ; 
the absurdity of which procedure is manifest. 

In concluding the 6ubject,I may observe that American 
assurers arc accustomed in practico to use a mixture of 
nitric and chlorhydric acids as a solvent in tho first 
instance of the sample to be assayed, and to expel the 
nitric acid by evaporating twice to dryness with an 
excess of chlorhydrio acid. The copper being then pre- 
cipitated from the hot chlorhydric solution. Some of 
them collect the copper upon a filter, instead of washing 
by decantation, and rinse it once or twiee with very 
dilute chlorhydric acid before washing with water. 

This process has tho advantage, that a larger portion 
of the impurity of the iron is soluble in chlorhydrio than 
in sulphuric acid, hence there is leas chance of the copper 
being contaminated by it,- basic iron salts are also less 
liable to form: the evaporations, which are conducted 
over tho sand-bath, consume somewhat less time than 
when sulphuric acid is used ; and tho copper, being pre- 
cipitated in a crystalline state, is easily washed without 
loss, and is not liable to be attacked by the acid solution. 4 

On the other hand, in the process by sulphuric acid,— 

' Method proposed by VauqtteUn, Annala cU Chtmit (179SX xxriil. 50. 

» " Manual of Pract. Assaying " (London : BftUUfere, H54X p. ij?. 

' The imr undoubtedly afford* more accurate results with chlor- 
hydric aad than when rolphuric acid Is used. Mr. Dickinson aXmro, 
me. that In his hand, variations so great u o«« per ecMtmon^JS* 
exceptional, the twial difference l*tw*en any two a^^^ hom^ 
gencous sample of ore not bois* larger than o x to oTper cent. 



which I have used merely in order to remove tho lead 
which is contained in the alloys, — the last traces of 
copper seem to be somewhat more readily precipitated 
from the solution, and the accident of the copper adhering 
too closely to the iron occurs, perhaps, more rarely. 

Of the special precautions which must be taken when 
this assay is applied to the various impure ores of copper, 
I cannot here speak. Many of them have been already 
described by Kcrl.* I would, however, mention the fact, 
that, in cases where arsenic is the only impurity, it has 
been found advantageous in practice to precipitate it 
upon iron with the copper, and to expel it subsequently 
when the latter is heated in the atmosphere of hydrogen. 

It is a well-known fact, that tho combination of copper 
with rinc is attended with ebullition of considerable 
violence, so that portions of the melted mass are often 
thrown to a distance of several feet from the crucible. 
Yet it does not appear to have been previously noticed 
by chemists that this action is much more energetic 
while the first portions of rinc arc being added to the 
copper, and that the loss of zinc by volatilisation is far 
greater at this time than at any subsequent stage of the 
operation ; indeed, when the alloy has become somewhat 
rich in zinc, it takes up an additional portion so quietlr 
that scarcely any action is to be observed. The fact is, 
however, well known to brass-founders, who are in tie 
babit of first melting a quantity of old brass with the 
copper in their crucibles before adding any rinc as such. 

A very violent action will also occur if, after allowing 
the rinc to melt and remain floating above the copper, 
as it will do if the moss is not agitated after each addi- 
tion of zinc, the two metals are suddenly stirred together. 
This action is apparently analogous to that observed by 
Levol,* which occurs when layers of melted silver and 
gold arc mixed. Lsvol ascribes tho violent ebullition 
which ensues when these metnls arc stirred together to 
the escape of oxygen which had been absorbed by the 
molten silver, and which would be expelled as soon as 
this metal unites with the gold. This hypothesis, how- 
ever, does not, in my opinion, satisfactorily explain the 
phenomena which occur in the case of copper and zinc. 
Another explanation is afforded by the experiments of 
Person/ who has shown that in tho formation of certain 
alloys a large amount of latent heat is evolved. 

The apparent energy with which the combination of 
copper and zinc occurs is often mentioned in treatises on 
chemistry, as if it indicated the existence of strong 
chemical affinity between the two metals. Yet it is easy 
to separate the zinc completely from any of these alloys 
by heat. Indeed, Bobierre* has devised a method for 
their quantitative analysis, by heating the sample of 
alloy in a porcelain tube, through which a current of 
hydrogen is made to flow. 

In preparing the alloys, it may readily happen, if the 
mass be not very frequently stirred, that a small portion 
of the copper, or of an alloy rich in copper, may become 
chilled and solidify at the bottom of the crucible, while 
a quantity of easily-fusible alloy, rich in rinc, has formed 
and remains liquid above it. Accidents of this nature 
happened to myself very frequently during the earlier 
part of the research. They occasioned no inconsiderable 
loss of time, since it was in every instance necessary to 
prepare a new sample of the alloy on account of the 
enormous waste of zinc which would occur if one 

' <?j>. e!t., n. Hi). 
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attempted to rc-melt the chilled rulot .• and were espe- 
cially vexations, from seeming to indicate the existence 
of defiuite alloys, having little or no affinity for each 
other. Similar accidents sometimes occur in brass 
founderics, but are evidently less liable to take place 
here, where the amount of melted metal is large and tho 
heat well regulated, than in the small crucibles and 
furnaces of the chemical laboratory. It is worthy of 
remark that many bran-founders refer them to some 
peculiarity of the particular sample of copper used. If 
any trouble of this kind is experienced, a portion of 
common salt is usually thrown into the crucibfe, it being 
regarded as a remedy. It is very probable that the 
presence of some foreign metal may prevent or retard 
combination ; on the other hand, copper which still 
contains a portion of aulnhur is thought to combine with 
zinc with peculiar facility. In my own experiments, 
these occurrences appeared to depend entirely upon irrc- 

f ular heating of the furnace, or upon insufficient stirring. 
>. Forbes* has analysed such specimens which were 
produced accidentally in the ordinary process of brass- 
making. They consisted of a white alloy, containing 
46*51 per cent, of copper, and of a yellow alloy, con- 
taining $6*91 per cent, of copper. From my own expe- 
rience, I am satisfied that layers containing almost any 
proportion of the two metals may form. 

It is, doubtless, this tendency of tho metals to remain 
unmixed in separate layers, when not subjected to agita- 
tion, which has led several chemists to believe that the 
alloys of copper and zinc are apt to separate, by cliqua- 
tion, into two portions, respectively rich in copper and 
in zinc; from which they have inferred, as I have 
previously remarked, the existence of definite compounds. 
Although in my own experiments I have been unable to 
detect any eliquation, I would by no means assert that 
a certain amount of such separation may not, under some 
circumstances, occur. The method of analysis which I 
have adopted is not delicate enough, nor will the very 
conditions of tho case itself admit of an accurate deter- 
mination of this point. My results ore, however, as I 
think, sufficient to show that any tendency towards 
eliquation which may exist must be very slight, although 
they do not prove that a small amount of it may not be 
produced by gravity, or by some other force acting 
against the comparatively feeble affinity of the metals 
for each other. Experiments upon thin subject, which 
have been recorded by previous observers, have evidently 
been exposed either to the error of insufficient mixing 
in the first instance, or to the loss of rinc by volatilisa- 
tion from those portions of the alloy which were in 
contact with tho air, or to both of theso causes. Some 
of them appear to have also been influenced by the 
presence of foreign metals in the alloy. 

(To b© continued.) 
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On the Cbmbusfitm of Wet Fuel in Furnaces, by 
B. StLLIM AN, Jim., Prof. Gen. and App. Chan, in 
Vale College? 

In all ordinary modes of combustion, it is well known 
that tho use of wet fuel is attended with a very great 
loss of heat, rendered latent in the conversion of water 
into 8 team. As the most perfectly air-dried wood still 
contains about 25 per cent, of water, according to the 

* " Itcport of Twenty-fourth (Liverpool) Meeting of the llritl»h 
Avoclnticm for Advancement of fioicuce," 1B54, p. 67. Boo alv> Lleblg 
end Kopp'« Jahntbtritht. 

»• Prom the American Jwrnat 0/ Snnw, Vol. xxx. No. 8;. 



experiments of J turn ford, the term fret furl might seem 
appropriate to all fuels but mineral conl and charcoal. 
But, technically, this term is restricted to substances 
like peat and those residual products of the arts which, 
like spent tan, begasso, and dye stuff*, contain at least 
one-half and often more than half of their weight of 
water. Until a recent period, tho attempt to consume 
these products as sources of heat has been attended with 
uneconomical results, or total failure. It is the object 
of this paper to describe a mode of combustion in which, 
by a modification in the form of the furnace, the com- 
bustion of wet fuel is not only rendered consistent with 
the best economical results, *but which, as it involves 
chemical reactions never before, it is Ixlicvcd, success- 
fully applied for such purposes, is deserving of particular 
notice, from a scientific as well as from a practical point 
of view. 

It is a well-established fact in chemistry, that tho 
affinity of carbon for oxygen, at high tcroperaturci, is so 
strong, that if oxygen is not present in a free state, any 
compound containing oxygen which happens to bo 
present is decomposed, in order to satisfy this affinity. 
This fact is well illustrated in the familiar case of tho 
blast-furnace, where this affinity is employed to deprive 
the ores of iron of their oxygen in the process of reduc- 
tion to metallic iron. 

In the first stages of combustion, in wet fuels, the 
chief products given off are steam from the drying of 
the wet mass, smoke, or volatilised carbon, and oxide of 
carbon, with, of course, a variable proportion of carbonic 
acid and carburetted hydrogen. These products, in all 
ordinary furnaces, pass on together into tho stack, 
carrying with them the heat which they have absorbed 
and rendered latent. The problem presented is then to 
recover the heat thus locked up and lost, and, by the 
furnace now under consideration, this is accomplished by 
shutting off almost entirely the aoccss of the outer air 
and causing tho wet fuel to supply its own supporter of 
combustion, drawn from the decomposition of* the vapour 
of water at a high temperature by its reaction with free 
carbon and the oxide of carbon. 

The practical solution of this problem was first suc- 
cessfully accomplished, as appears from a decision of 
Patent Commissioner Holt, by the late Moses Thompson, 
in 1854. Tho controversial questions growing out of 
this invention arc entirely foreign to our present purpose, 
and in no way affect its practical or scientific value. 
Suffice it to say, in passing, that we find in this inven- 
tion, another instance of a truth already so often sig- 
nalised in tho history of inventions, that important results 
arc often obtained, of the highest value in promoting 
material prosperity and the welfare of society, by those 
who are guided in their search only bv tho result in 
view, and not by any exact knowledg'o of the scientific 
principles involved. 

Mr. Thompson seems to have been inspired with tho 
conviction that if he could bring the products from the 
combustion of wet fuel together in a place hot enough 
for the purpose, and from which the atmospheric air was 
excluded, they would, as ho expresses it in his patent, 
mutually "consumo each other." This notion was 
realised, and the reaction secured between tho elements 
of water and the carbon of smoke, or the oxide of 
carbon, in a part of the furnace called by tlio inventor 
the " mixing-chamber." 

Wherever that plnce may be situated, or however 
constructed, the one essential thing about it u, that it 
should be a very hot place, and one to which the atmo- 
spheric air can nave no direct utxcbs until it has passed 
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by and through the burning fuel. It is, in fact, a retort, 
or place for combination and reaction, and may be a 
distinct chamber or flue, or only a recess or enlargement, 
reatcr or lew, of tbo main furnace. "Wherever it may 
e placed, or however built, it must meet the essential 
conditions of a high temperature, and of atmospheric 
isolation. In this mixing-chamber, then, the important 
chemical reaction before insisted on must be set up. The 
vapour of water is decomposed, furnishing its oxygen 
to the highly-heated carbon to form carbonic acid, while 
the oxide of carbon is, in like manner, exalted to the 
same condition, and any excess of carbon forms with 
free hydrogen, marsh gas, or light carburcttcd hydrogen. 
The vapour of water is thus made to give up, not oulv 
its constituent elements, to form new compounds with 
oxygen, producing in Ihc change great heat, but a great 
part of the heat ubsorbed by the water in becoming 
steam is also liberated in this change of its physical and 
chemical condition. Moreover as all these products of 
combustion and of chemical reaction pass together over 
the bridge-wall of the furnace into a space from which 
atmospheric air is not excluded, it then and there 
happens that any free hydrogen, light carburcttcd 
hydrogen, or oxido of carbon, which have previously 
escaped combustion, take tire and burn, yielding up their 
quota of beat to the general aggregate. 

Such is tho intensity of heat iu that portion of the 
furnace where these reactions take place that only the 
most solid structures of refractory tire-bricks will endure 
it, and the colour seen throughout that portion of the 
furnace is of the purest white. 

In view of the facts already stated, it is easy to under- 
stand why it is that when the reactions described are 
once set up, the admission of a free current of atmo- 
spheric air should immediately check tho cmrgy of the 
combustion, and soon result m total suspension of the 
peculiar energy of this furnace. The air containing 
only one-fifth part of its bulk of oxygen gas, the active 
agent in combustion, the access of so large a proportion 
of cold air, — four-fifths of which arc not only indiffcrem, 
but positively prejudicial, from the quantity of heat it 
ubsorb*,— it happens that the temperature of the mixing- 
chamber is rapidly reduced below the point at which 
carbon can decompose vapour of water, and the instant 
that point is reached the arrival of fresh supplies of 
steam completes tho decline of energy, and the furnace 
commences forthwith to belch forth from its stack dense 
volumes of smoke and watery vapour. When iu proper 
action, uot a particle of smoke is visible from the stack 
of a furnace in which wet fuel is burning, and, what is 
more remarkable, the reactions are so evenly balanced 
that no wreaths of watery vupour are observed, while in 
the earlier stages of combustion, before the proper tem- 
perature in the mixing-chamber is reached, both these 
products are seen iu great abundance. 

Here let the inventor speak for himself in the language 
of the patent : — 

" I build two furnaces side by side, each nearly square 
in its horizontal section. Towards the top I draw in the 
•wall in such manner as to form a kind of dome with n 
sufficient opening at the top to feed the ba gasse. The 
outer walls of these furnaces should be from twenty-four 
to thirty inches thick and built with a special view to 
rendering them non-conducting, the wall near the top, and 
the partition between the two furnaces may be thinner. 
In each furnace chamber there should be u partition of 
fire brick extending across it from front to hack and 
rising nearly to the top, dividing it into two nearly equal 
parts. The whole Ulterior of the furnace should be 



of fire brick. The main chamber of each furnace should 
be divided into two psrts — upper and lower -by a lire 
brick grate about one-fifth the height of the furnace 
nbovc the health, the back end of the grate being a little 
lower than the front. The bottom of the lower chamber 
may be a grate with an ash pit, but a hearth is much 
better. 

" In each furnace at the front, on each side of the 
central partition and immediately under the front end of 
the grate should be doors for feeding wood or other dry 
fuel, and directly under these doors at the hearth of the 
lower chamber hhould be draught openings capable of 
adjustment to support combustion in the lower chamber. 

•' Extcnduig across the back of both furnaces, and 
opening into both by flues is a mixing chamber into 
which all the gases from both furnaces enter in a highly 
heated state and mix and consume each other on their 
way to the boiler and stack. This chamber should be 
about one-half the capacity of all the fire chambers and 
it should extend down about as low as the back end of 
the grate. The flue through which the products of com 
bust ion pass out of this chamber and under the boiler 
should be in section Bbout one square foot to forty cubic 
feet of mixing chamber. 

" The feed openings at the top of the furnaces should 
be closed by doors which open inwards by the weight of 
the feed, but arc self-closing, and do not yield to pressure 
from within. 

" The sides of the interior of the upper or wet fuel 
chamber or drying chamber of the furnace, except the 
front and back, are corrugated up and down, as also the 
aides of tho central walls or partitions, the corrugations 
extending down to the grate; these corrugations are for 
the purpose of allowing the heat to radiate upwards 
from the tire chamber for heating the masonry, and the 
wet charge, while the gases or vapors driven out of the 
wet charge by the heat nrc allowed to descend to the flro 
chamber or the mixing chamber. If the surfaces of this 
masonry were smoothed the bagasBe would lie against 
them in such a manner as to obstruct the upward radia- 
tion of the heat and downward passage of the vap>ours. 

"These corrugations arc unnecessary in burning tan 
and sawdust. 

"The spaces between the grate bars for burning 
bagasse, should be shout six inches wide for the finest 
grinding and twenty inches for the coarsest, and should 
vary between these widths according to the fineness of 
grinding, but for sawdust and tan much lens, »ny from 
one inch to f of Hn inch. The grate should be made of 
fire brick. 

"The operation of my furnace is as follows : A hot 
fire of dry fuel is kindled in the lower or fire chambers of 
the furnaces and after it has been continued till the 
masonry is well heated, the chamber above the grate is 
fed with the begasse or other wet fuel. This hot fire in 
the fire chamber, especially toward* the front of it under 
the principal mass of the wet fuel, must be preserved 
throughout the operation. The heat from the masonry 
and the fire chamber will be communicated to the wet 
fuel which will cause steam and other gases to issue 
from it and mix with the intensely hot gases of combus- 
tion from the fire chamber, and in a short time the 
mixing chamber will present intense combustion and 
heat, the dampers of the fire chambers being partially 
closed. The lower part of the wet charge will by degrees 
become dry and charred and will fall through the grate 
prepared as above unto the fire chamber and supply or 
nearly supply the place of other dry fuel in preserving 
the fire in this chamber and the wet fuel being from time 
to time supplied will furnish in a highly heated state 
aqueous vapours which descending through the corruga- 
tions and otherwise into the fire chamber and mixing 
chamber, will be decomposed, furnishing much oxygm w 
the fire, and supply the oxygen necessary to combus uoa 
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of all the combustible gases issuing from the fire chamber. 
If by accident the fire in the lower part of the furnace 
»hould predominate, the draught should be diminished 
and more wet fuel added, and, if by accident, the tire in 
the lire chamber should become too much cooled down 
the draught should be let on, and any deficiency of dry 
fuel should he supplied to the fire chamber. Under 
proper management little or no dry fuel need be fed to the 
tire chamber after the operation is fairly commenced, the 
charred matter falling through the open grate will supply 
its plnce ; and the enloric thus produced by the combustion 
of wet fuel, will be vastly greater than from the same 
quantity by measure of the same fuel when dry. In the 
fire chamber and in the mixing chamber uuder intense 
heat the carbonaceous gases will decompose the steam 
from the wet fuel and effect complete combustion. 
(To l* continued.) 
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Friday, March 1, 1861. 
On Bunten and Kirchhoff' t Syeetrum Obtcrvatknt, by 

Professor H. E. Roscoe. 
The subject which I have selected for this evening's 
discourse — namely, Bunsen and KirchhofTs Spcctiuui 
Observations — may not convey to the minds of those who 
ore unacquainted with the facta which I shall have the 
honour to bring before you any idea of the vast magnitude 
and importance of the subject, and the interest which 
attaches to it. The attention becomes, however, aroused 
when we lcam that these discoveries of Bunsen and 
Kirchhoff mark a new era in the science of analytical 
chemistry. By it we arc enabled to obtain a knowledge 
of the composition of the earth's crust with a degree of 
delicacy and accuracy of which we had beforo no idea. 
With Una chemical elements supposed to be most rare 
arc found to be more widely distributed ; and on the very 
first practical application of this method of analysis, a 
new and hitherto undetected alkaline metal has been 
discovered. The importance of these researches becomes, 
however, still more strikingly evident when wo hear that 
the conclusions which are drawn therefrom outstep the 
bounds of our planet, enabling us to determine with all 
the accuracy and certainty of exact experiment the pre- 
sence of certain substances well known on this earth — 
for instauce, iron, sodium, potassium — the presence of 
these bodies in the sun. 

These few words will give some slight idea of the 
magnitude of the subject, and I think 1 shall not be 
misunderstood when I say I feel some degree of diffidence 
in appearing here to-uight in the place of those much 
better known to you, and who arc far more qualified than 
I am to explain these remarkable results of experimental 
science. 

It would be idle in me to attempt any culogium or 
panegyric uj>on such men as Bunsen and Kirchhoff, but it 
falls upon me to endeavour to lay before you as clearly and 
precisely as I am able, the results of their discoveries, 
trusting to you to draw your own conclusions wi'h 
regard to the value of such results and the character and 
ability of men abl : to produce such discoveries. 

The colours which certain bodies impart to a flame 
have long been used as a test of the pretence of such 
bodies. Thus, for instance, soda imparts a yellow colour 
to the flume, potash a violet colour, lithium a bright 
crimson, barium a green, and so on. The colours which 
these substances produce wiilbc seen when I place on theso 
colourless gas flames small quantities of the substances ; 
I put soda on and you have the yellow flame; here 



is the purple flame from potash, the red or crimson 
from lithium, the green from barium, the crimson from 
strontium, and the yellowish-red flame from lime. The 
reason why these bodies produce these peculiar colours 
in flame is that they are volatile — that they volatilise 
at the temperature of the flame, and that at this 
high temperature the vapour becomes luminous and 
gives off this peculiar kind of light. Now, we can 
obtain the same effect, if we volataliac the salt in any other 
way. I have here some gun-paper steeped in the solution 
of theso various salts. By lighting it we again get the 
yellow flame from soda, the purple from potash, and so 
with the others. It is only because theso substances 
which we place in the flame are volatile at this temperature 
that we obtain any light at all. If we place a piece of 
platinum-wire in this flame, the platinum, not vola- 
tilizing, gives us no colour, it becomes white-hot itself, 
but it does not imparl to the flamo any of the peculiar 
colours we noticed before, for the reason that platinum is 
not volatile at that temperature. These facts, I say, have 
long been known and observed ; but it was reserved for 
Bunsen and Kirchhoff to place these beautiful phenomena 



in their true light ; to apply to 
of exact research, and thus to o 



the 



open a new and Vast field for 
most important investigation. This they accomplished in 
a most simple and beautiful manner, — by examining the 
coloured flames by means of a prism, and thua splitting 
or decomposing the light produced by the incandescent 
vapour of the diffcrcm metals. If we pass white sun- 
light through a prism, we see the well-known solar 
spectrum discovered by Newton. On this diagram we 
have an illustration of the solar spectrum,— a very rough 
one, but still showing what we want to see. It is a 
representation of what we see if we pass a white solar 
ray through a prism,— we find the spectrum changing in 
its gradations of colour, from the red, the least refrangible 
ray, noticing on our way certain dark lines, spaces, or 
shadows, which exist in the sun-light, and which we 
always find there, — lines iu which we should have a 
considerable deal to do, until we come to the most 
refrangible ray, to the violet. Now, if instead of passing 
white sun-light through the prism, we pass the yeBow 
light which we obtain from the soda flame, in the 
same manner as we passed the solar light, we get 
the soda spectrum. In this we find that instead of 
ail the colours of the rainbow, as in the solar spectrum, 
the soda spectrum consists of only one bright yellow 
line. This shows us that there is only this particular 
kind of light present in the soda — that this yellow flame 
of soda only contains light of one kind. In the same way 
we find that when we examine the flames produced by 
tho oilier metals which I have mentioned, not with the 
naked eye, but with the prism, we obtain spectra from all 
of them, each giving its peculiar system of lines. I have 
on a diagram the representation of the spectra produced 
by these various substances. The arrangement by which 
these are obtained is a very simple one,— it is obtained by 
an instrument which I have on the table before me [refer- 
ring to the instrument]. It consists of a prism encased in 
a dark box, and on each aiJe of the prism there U placed 
a telescope The eyepiece of this first telescope is re- 
moved, and in its place is inserted a slit so arranged that it 
coincides with the focus of th* object-glass. The coloured 
flame is placed in front of the slit, and by looking through 
the other telescope, and adjusting the prism, we can see 
the spectrum of the metallic salt placed in the flame. For 
instance, when I place this soda flamo before the slit, and 
look through this telescope, I sec the beautiful yellow line 
of sodium i there is nothing but a yellow line, all the rest 
is dark. 

Now, in order to begin to illustrate the use of this mode 
of using flame, I have here a mixture of a salt of potassium 
and (odium, which contains twenty parts of potassium 
and one part of sodium ; and yet you will see that you 
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can scarcely recognise the presence of any potash at all in 
the flame. Bo intensely yellow is tho soda that when wc 
have only one-twentieth part of it, the potash is almost 
invisible. But if we look through a prism at tho flame 
we then see the spectra of the sodium and tlic potassium 
perfectly distinct and separate. The sodium is confined 
to its own particular sphere, — we bcc only the one bright 
yellow line which it gives,— and we see tho potassium spec- 
trum as brightly as before. I will throw on the screen a 
representation of what we really see when we look through 
the prism. You there see that when the soda line appears 
the potassium lines remain aa distinct as they were before, 
the soda being confined to its own limits. Now, this 
holds good with mixtures of all these metallic salts, for in 
no one ease does the spectrum of one interfere with that 
of tho other. These particular lines you sec here, which 
are characteristic of the metal, are brought about by no 
other substances that we are acquainted with. The 
presence of that yellow line is an absolutely certain indi- 
cation of the presence of sodium, the red line of the 
presence of lithium, and so on. We may, therefore, rely 
on these appearances as being certain indications of the 
presence of these substances. 

Now, in order to give some opinion of the value of this 
kind of analysis, I would tell you that the various pro- 
cesses which the chemist must pursue in the ordinary way 
in oTder only to detect tho presence — not estimate the 
quantity, but simply to detect the presence — of these five 
or six alkaline metals when they are mixed together, 
occupies from two to three hours. And, what is more 
important, the results by these means are never absolutely 
certain, especially if there is only a small quantity of a 
substance present. As a contrast to this I will quote the 
following. M. Bunsen in his most interesting paper, 
said : — " A mixture of the chlorides of sodium, potas- 
sium, lithium, calcium, strontium, and barium, con. 
taining at most one ten-thousandth part of a (train of each 
of these salts, was brought into the flame, and the spectra 
reduced observed. At first, the bright yellow sodium 
ne Naa appeared with a back ground formed by a nearly 
continuous pale spectrum. As soon as this line began to 
fade, the exactly defined bright red line of lithium Lio was 
seen ; and still further removed from the sodium line, the 
faint red potassium line K« was noticed, whilst the two 
barium lines Baa, Ba£, with their peculiar form, became 
visible in the proper position. As the potassium, sodium, 
lithium, and barium salts volatilised, their spectra became 
fainter and fainter, and their peculiar bands one after the 
other vanished, until, after the lapse of a few minutes, the 
lines Cao, Ca/S, 6ra, Srj9, Sry, and SrJ, became gradually 
visible, and, like a dissolving view, at last attained their 
characteristic distinctness, colouring and position, and then 
after some time became pale and disappeared entirely." 

Thus we get, with absolute certainty, in half a minute, 
what, according to the old method, was obtained some- 
what doubtfully after three hours' hard woTk. [Tho 
Lecturer proceeded to illustrate the phenomena described 
by Bunsen, by the aid of the oxyhydrogen lime light, 
running through the description of the phenomena again.] 
But this application which I have mentioned is, however, 
by no means all that this method can accomplish ; it cannot 
only do that speedily and easily, which we find a difficulty 
with other methods to perform, but it can do for us that 
which the old method never could. We can detect by 
this method quantities of the substances the smallness of 
which is perfectly astounding. Choosing from s number 
of beautiful examples which Bunsen gives us in his paper, 
I would refer you to this diagram, on which I have marked 
■ome of the most important, to show the delicacy of the 
spectra analytical method. "Soda: j<>i>,?,rooth part of a 
millegramme, or , »5T,4^«7jth part of a grain." These num- 
bers seem almost absurd. I can scarcely tell you to-night 
how they were determined, but, in order to show you how 
delicate the process is, if we burn a piece of sodium weigh- I 



ing, say the iSth of a grain on a piece of paper, wo allow 
the vapour to diffuse itself throughout the room. Supposing 
the whole of it went up in vapour, you would havr> to see 
how much of that sodium was present in every cubic foot 
of the air in this room. Then you must know how much 
air each of these gas lamps requires to burn a certain 
quantity of gu in a certain given time — for instance, five 
minutes ; then bring it down to the time required to take an 
observation, say two seconds, and in that two seconds you 
will sec there must have been a minute fraction of the nAr^th 
part of a grain present in that volume of air. In this way, 
which is a sort of rough description of the method which 
Bunsen used, he arrived at this astounding fact, that 
the sireAoonth part of a millegramme, or the fxnsirp strath 
part of a grain of soda can be easily detected. Soda is 
always present in the air ; all bodies exposed to the air 
show the yellow soda lino. If a book be dusted near a 
flame, the soda re-action will be seen. If wc leave a piece 
of plutinuin wire out in the air for an hour or two, it will 
no longer impart no colour to the flame as the platinum 
wire did before, but it wilt give us the soda flame. If I 
pass it through ray finger you will sec the same result, — 
the yellow flame indicative of the presence of soda, which 
i the platinum wire has taken from my linger. 

Of lithia : T*wuoth part of a millegramme, or lM li, m th 
part of a grain, con be easily detected. Lithia vw 
formerly only known to occur in four minerals. It is now 
found by spectrum analysis to be one of the most widely 
distributed elements. It exists in almost all rocks, in 
3 cubic inches of sea and river (Thames) water ; in the 
ashes of most plants, in milk, human blood, and muscular 
tissue. An experiment which Bunsen is very fond of 
showing is that of holding the end of a cigar, (which our 
German philosophers generally have at hand,) in the flame. 
You cannot see the lithium flame produced by it with the 
naked eye, but it is quite plain when we look at it through 
a priwm. 

[Some dusty books were then brought in, and the Lec- 
turer showed very clearly the presence of soda in the dust 
by knocking them together near tho gas-flame.] 

On one occasion when Bunsen was examining the 
spectra of the alkalies obtained from certain of the mineral 
waters of Germany by means of this npparatus, he 
observed the occurrence of two bright blue lines, which, 
when he had examined similar spectra before, by these 
means, he had not discovered. Hence, ho concluded that 
these bright blue lines must be produced by a new and 
hitherto undetected alkaline metal. Subsequent research 
proved the validity of the supposition. The new metal 
was found and separated from the accompanying alkalies. 
The analogy between this discovery and a celebrated one 
in another branch of physical science will be evident to 
all ; as Adams and Leverricr discovered Neptune by per- 
turbations which it produced in the orbit of another 
planet, so Bunsen discovered cecsium by the pertur- 
bations which it caused in the spectrum. I have 
through the kindness of my friend the opportunity of 
showing a compound of this new metal to you. This was 
sent to me as the bi-tartrate of cesium by Bunsen, and 
was all that could be obtained from four tons of mineral 
water. 

I will first show you the flame, which is a very bright 
violet, which it produces, and then the spectrum. He has 
also determined its various properties, which, however, I am 
afraid the time will not permit me properly to describe. 
It very closely resembles potassium ; it produces an inso- 
luble bi-tartrate, and reacts in various other ways like 
potassium. It is called crcsium, from the Latin word 
" r«u'»M," meaning " bluish-gray." I have here a repre- 
sentation of the spectrum cf the new metal, which consists 
of two very bright blue lines, one of which is almost 
coincident with the strontium blue line. Only on Monday 
last I received a letter from Bunsen, which contains 
the following most interesting information. This is an 
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extract from the note which he sent me, and this I believe 
U the first announcement which has been made of what I 
am going to state : — " The substance which I sent you as 
impure tartrate of cssiucn contains a second new alkaline 
metal. I am now engaged in preparing its compounds, 
and will soon give you a more detailed information con- 
cerning it. The spectrum of the new metal consists of 
two violet lines, situated between 8r 8 and K fi." This, of 
course, is all I can tell you of this new metal, it being all 
that we know as yet ; but this will serve to give you a 
notion of what we may expect to hear from this new 
branch of analysis ; for if, on the examination of the 
alkalies of a mineral water, two new alkalies have been 
discovered, how many more remain to be discovered ? 
This is a matter we must wait to learn. 

That this same method of investigation can be extended 
to all the metallic elements is more than probable. I hare 
before told you that when we bring platinum into flame 
we obtain no lines in the spectrum, because the oletinum 
is not volatile enough. If we bring it into a flame hot 
enough, by which we can obtain an incandescent vapour 
of platinum, wc then get a peculiar spectrum. Kirchhoff 
states that he has assured himself that the rarer metals,— 
for instance, erbium and terbium, — and these are sub- 
stances which chemists seldom or never meet with,— can 
be most quickly and certainly detected by the help of the 
spectrum analytical method. Experiments are now being 
carried on, with a view of making this examination prac- 
tically applicable to all metals, by Bunsen and Kirchhoff. 
It would therefore be premature to discuss this subject 
now, but we may soon expect to know more about this 
most important matter. 

(To bo concluded in our next.) 



ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 
Monday, February t8, 1861. 
Lord Talhot de Malahidk in the Chair. 

The monthly scientific meeting of this Society was held 
on Monday evening, February 18, when 

Professor Davy read a Paper " On the Injurious Ejects 
0/ Arsenica d Pigments," and said that in consequence of 
the difference of opinion which exists on the subject ; and 
as it had never been touched on in Ireland, except by Dr. 
Apjohn, who had published a letter on it in the Farmers' 
Gazette, he had thought it would be interesting to state 
the results of several experiments which he had made 
with a view to the detection of arsenic in paper hangings, 
material for ladies' dress, &c. He alluded to the case of 
Dr. Uealy, of London, who had reported the symptoms 
under which he had suffered himself whenever he in- 
habited a room covered with green paper, and which im- 
mediately disappeared on his removing his place of 
residence. Professor Davy also alluded to the letter 
published by Dr. Hinds in the Medical Times for May 33, 
1857. In consequence of these communications Mr. 
1'hillips had been employed by the Board of Trade to in- 
vestigate the matter, and had reported to them that 
although the paper might contain as much as a drachm of 
the arsenitc of copper to the square foot, still that as the 
arsenic was not evolved at ordinary temperatures no ill 
results would accrue from inhabiting the rooms. This report 
was still made use of by the paper makers, who circulated 
it among their customers. In answer to this report, Dr. 
Healy wrote again to the Daily Xetcs, and Dr. Hinds to 
the October number of the Pharmaceutical Journal, re- 
iterating their statements, and Dr Taylor, who wrote in 
the Journal of the Society of Arts, corroborated their testi- 
mony, and said tliat Mr. Phillips' arguments might as well 
be proved by the state of the miners in Cornwall, some of 
whom did not suffer in the least from the practice of their 
trade. Dr. Taylor accounted for the immunity of some 



persons, by the fact that the flock on some papers wm very 
loosely applied, and became diffused through the air by 
simple friction. He gave also the case of a man who had 
got very sore eyes from having dusted some books, the 
deposit on which, on being analysed, gave a large per-ecnt- 
nge of arsenic. Professor Devy also quoted the cases of 
two children who lately died in London from arsenical 
poisoning, supposed to be contracted by sucking toys which 
had been covered with green paint. In one case the puper 
on the walls was found to contain fifty-two grains of 
arsenitc of copper to the square foot. Professor Davy 
remarked on the evolution of arsenic from superphosphate 
of lime which had been laid by, and attributed it to the 
existence of the metal in the sulphuric acid emplyed in its 
manufacture, nc alluded also to cases which occurred 
in the Adelaide Hospital, and also to the Librarian of the 
Cork College, in whom inflammation of the eyes and ulcer- 
ation about the nose and mouth appeared to be the most 
prominent symptoms. He showed that it was quite pos- 
sible that the arsenic might be in a state of gaseous com- 
bination which would not be detected by the ordinary 
tests, but which might exert a very deleterious influence 
on the health, and that in this respect it was analogous to 
phosphorus and lead. Professor Davy had detected the 
poison In many forms of confectionery, in dyes for ladies' 
dresses, especially in green tarletan, from a piece of which, 
nino inches square, he had extracted twenty grains of 
arsenitc of copper, which was so loosely attached to it that 
it became diffused even on shaking it. Ho had also 
analysed pieces of wax taper, in ninety grains of which he 
had detected half a grain of arsenic by Keinsch's method 
— a process which does not give more than one-half the 
real quantity of the poison. Professor Davy concluded 
by detailing the symptoms under which paper-hangers, 
painters, and other persons who were liable to the contact 
of the poison laboured, and which appeared after even one 
day's or a few hours' work with the deleterious material, 
and hoped that ladies and persons who had a penchant for 
green colours would at least consider the results which 
must accrue to the workmen in these materials if their 
manufacture be encouraged. 

Dr. Bahkbr mentioned that be had analysed a sj -eimen 
of green confectionery for Dr. MeClintock, and detected a 
very appreciable quantity of arsenic. He also alluded to 
the symptoms which attacked painters who worked exclu- 
sively with lead and turpentine, and argued that as arsenic 
was so much more volatile, it was the more likely to be 
disseminated. 

Mr. Hamilton mentioned that ho had been assured 
when purchasing a green paper that it contained no arsenic, 
but that having perceived symptoms of poisoning among 
his family, he had had the paper analysed and detected 
the poison in considerable quantity. 

Professor Davy said that all green wall papers oortained 
araentte of copper, whether dear or cheap, French or Eng- 
lish, dark or light, sixod or unsised. 



CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 
Thursday, February 11, 1861. 
YVarhbn De la Rue, Esq., F.R.S., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

Dr. Murray Thompson, and Messrs. W. Weston and 
J. Napier were elected Fellows. 

The following Papers were read On the Action of 
Dilute Hitric Acid upon some Hydrocarbons of the Benzole 
Series," by Messrs. W. De la Rue and H. Miiller. 
The authors endeavoured to obtain ampelic acid by acting 
on the bensol hydrocarbons obtained from various sources, 
with dilute nitric acid, but without success. But by 
acting upon purified coal-tar naphtha, with about fifteen 
times its volume of a mixture of one part of nitric acid and 
three parts of water, they eventually produced a yellowish- 
white flocculent substance, partly dissolved, partly 
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suspended in the liquid. After partial purification from 
nitrocompounds, &c, this substance was treated with a 
largo quantity of boiling water, which left some tcxe- 
phth&lic acid undissolved. The solution on cooling yielded 
a deposit which after drying and fusing was distilled. It 
yielded first a palmitic- acid-like distillate which solidified 
in the neck, and then a sublimate of large acicular 
crystals which deposited in the body of the retort. These 
crystals consisted apparently of an" hitherto undescribed 
acid, bearing some resemblance to the anhydride of nitro- 
phthalic acid. The palmitic- acid-like distillate was 
resolved by treatment with a Burmese naphtha product 
boiling at about 90,— probably hydride of capryl— into 
two acids, one a homologuc of benzoic acid having the 
formula -G^H,**., possibly collidinic acid and the other 
having the composition of benzoic acid but rather corres- 
ponding in its properties to Kolbc and Lautcmann's 
recently-discovered isomer of benzoic acid, namely, 
sftlylic acid. 

Dr. Th i t dicetm read a Paper " On the Putrefaction of 
BiU and the Formation of Gall-itonet." He had observed 
casts of biliary ducts occupying the very centres of gall- 
stones, from which he inferred that the morbid process by 
which these concretions had been formed was not con- 
fined to the gall-bladder. These casts were constituted of 
the brown modification of cholochrome termed cholo- 
phacine. According to the author the essential consti- 
tuents of gall-stones are cholochrome, cholic and choloidic 
acids, and earthy salts, being the products which are 
precipitated during the putrefaction of bile out of the 
body. Hence he inferred that gall-stones were formed 
by a process analogous to -that of putrefaction, by which 
the bile acquired an acid reaction. Human gall-atones 
usually contain in addition a large quantity of cholestcrine 
crystallised around the true biliary calculus. The author 
described from his own observations the process of the 
putrefaction of bile and agreed generally with Gamp 
Besaney, but differed from him in considering the choloidic 
acid to result from the metamorphosis of the cholic, and I 
not the cholic acid to result from the metamorphosis of the I 
choloidic. He then described the methods of analysing 
ox gall-stones and human gall-stones, and of putrid ox 
and human bile. 

Dr. Outhrir read a Paper " On the Bindphid* of 
Iodine." No definite compound of iodine and sulphur 
has been hitherto described, despite the very definite cha- 
racter of one, at least, of the sulphides of chlorine. The 
author obtained bisulphide of iodine by reacting upon 
iodide of ethyl with bisulphide of chlorine according to 
the equation, C 4 II» I + 8, CI -= C 4 II, CI + S, I. By 
the spontaneous evaporation of the chloride of ethyl, the 
bisulphide of iodine separates in magnificent crystals. 
Its composition was determined by analysis. 

Mr. R. Aiub read a Paper On Ground lee." He, 
observed that during the recent frost, despite its intensity 
there was very little ground ice formed, probably because 
the covering of snow preventing the frost penetrating to 
any depth in the earth. He was of opinion that the 
position of ground ice was one of lodgement merely. 
Masses of ground ice, seen in the river Eden in 1854, con- 
tained throughout their substance water-worn pebbles, 
and were inclined towards the current from which they 
were receiving continual supplies. 

Dr. Fk.vnkland considered that ground ice was really 
formed at the spots in which it was found. He repu- 
diated the idea of its being produced through any radia- 
tion from the bottom of the stream, because water is quite 
opaque to rays of heat of low intensity. He supposed 
that in rapid, shallow streams the temperature throughout 
from top to bottom was rendered uniform by intermingling 
and that the presence of irregularities at the bottom 
determined the formation of ice crystals there, in accord- 
ance with the usual tendency of crystals to become 
attached to rough surfaces. 



NOTICES OP BOOKS. 



A Manual of Elementary Chemiitry, Theoretical and Pro, , 
tieal. By Geokge Fowxes, F.R.S. Eighth Edition, 
Revised and Corrected. London : John Churchill. 
1861. 

FowniV excellent Manual is too well known to need any 
fresh commendation from us. It offers in one compact 
volume an interesting, well- written, and clear account, 
not only of chemistry proper, organic and inorganic, but 
also of chemical physics. The fourth part, devoted to 
Animal Chemistry, will be read with advantage by 
medical students, " among whom this volumo is justly 
popular. 

The present edition differe in one or two particulars 
from the preceding issue of the work. In addition to the 
concise abstract of the history of ammonia and its 
numerous recently-discovered derivatives which the 
editors have inserted, they have given in the form of an 
appendix an account of Gcrhardt's equivalents and nota- 
tion, which, although it hardly answers to our expecta- 
tions, will be found to be easily understood by student*. 
We shall, on on early occasion, quote part of this ecsav 
on the Unitary System, only giving here a word of 
comment on further most important developments of 
Gerhardt's views, which the authors of this account have 
omitted to introduce. The new matter contained in the 
work before us is, of course, of considerable value ; but 
we do not think that the present edition shows any 
marked advance over its predecessor in other respects. 
Wc did not expect to find, nor would it have been desir- 
able to insert in it, notices of new substances of insignifi- 
cant character or doubtful formula ; but in looking 
through the volume, wc were struck by several omissions 
of important discoveries the value of which has been 
generally recognised. As a warrant for this statement, 
we will point out a few places, selected from a much 
larger number to which we might refer, which seem to us 
to exhibit the fault which we have mentioned. 

On p. 109 no mention is made of the silicon compounds 
obtained by Wohler, particularly of the body Si, H. O s , 
which corresponds so closely to all appearance with 
Brodie's graphic acid Gr. H, 0 5 (Gr,«»C,,). 

The ol uct equivalent of lithium, namely, 6*5 is retained 
on p. 280 : it is not, however, quite certain that the more 
recent number 7, or rather 6-93 is really more correct. 

We confess that we cannot quite grasp the meaning of 
these directions for obtaining aluminium, given on p. 195 ; 
we arc told to heat " equal parts of chloride of potassium 
and cryolite, with 2 parts of sodium and 5 of cryolite." 

Onp. 3 S3 we observe no reference to the beautiful and 
effective electrolytic process for the detection of arsenic, 
lately perfected by Professor Bloxom. 

On p. 5u no mention is made of the binoxidc of ben- 
zoylc described by Professor Brodie ; a beautifully crys- 
talline and refractive substance, exploding when gently 
heated, and possessing representatives in other organic 
series as that of acetyl?; the binoxidc of acctyle detonates 
violently on a very slight elevation of temperature. Not 
only their physical properties, but their chemical consti- 
tution also, causes great interest to attach to these bodies. 

On p. 5«s no attempt is made to elucidate the constitu- 
tion of benzophenone as benzoyle-phcnyle C„ H„, C u 
H A O,, for instance ; its formula, C M H lfl O.., is merely 
given without a word of explanation. 

On p. $ij the almost if not quite obsolete and verv 
costly process for preparing chloride of benzoyle by mean's 
of oil of bitter almonds and chlorine is given, no notice 
being taken of the more recent and perfect process of 
Gcrhardt, bv which this important substance is obtained, 
by acting with pcatachloride of phosphorus upon benzoic 
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elements, such a* carbon. A comparison of the two 
methods will show clearly what we mean. 



acid. It is also stated to boil at 196 0 F., this being the 
boiling-point on the Centigrade scale. 

The interesting formation of toluylic acid from the 
cyanide of tolucnyle obtained from toluolc through the 
intervention of the chloride, C„ II, CL is not noticed on 
p. 5*3. We have also looked in vain for any reference to 
that most important reaction, the typo of a large class of 
reactions, by which Maxwell Simpson has succeeded in 
obtaining the bibasic acid, the succinic, from the bicyaaide 
of ethylene, C 4 H* Cy,. 

On a former occasion we have referred to the intelligible 
view which Kekule* has given of melam, ammeline, mela- 
mine, amm elide, melam, and the roellonidea : here, on 
PP-S7°» 57 <be crude formula; are given without comment. 

The bases of the chinoline and pyridine series are 
spoken of on pp. 608— 6 10 as of uncertain constitution; 
the important observation that they contain no replaceable 
hydrogen being unnoticed. The fact that only such 
simple ethyle derivatives as cthyl-pyridyl-ammonium can 
be formed from these bases limits very materially our 
uncertainty as to their true nature. 

To Borneo camphor is assigned the formula C M H„ O., 
a typographical error for C J0 H„ O a . The interesting 
relation of Borneo camphor as the alcohol of the camphoric 
series to ordinary camphor as the aldehyde, and to cara- 
pholone (C, n H ls ) as the hydride, is not alluded to. 

Of caoutchoucinc, the liquid produced by the destruc- 
tive distillation of india-rubber, we find it affirmed that 
" it is probably a mixture of several hydrocarbons 
scarcely to be separated from one another," although 
Greville Williams has clearly shown that it consists 
ch icily, if not entirely, of two very definite liquids : 



Uoprcne C' 1o H a , boiling at 37* C. 



1 and having a vapour 
H„„ boiling at 171 C, 



density of a '44 ; and caoutchinc C 
and with a vapour density of 4*65 

On p. 647 it is said tliat to kreosote " the formuhu (sic) 
C u U t O, has been given, but is not established beyond 
doubt ; ' ' while on p. 657 it is affirmed that cresylic alcohol, 
t'uH.Oj, is isomeric with kreosote. 

Althougn no list of errata appears in the volume, yet it 
is by no means free from typographical errors. Of these 
we have already noticed several, and we find (p. 194) 
choride of iodine formulated IC instead of I CI. The 
melting point of potassium is given as 57° 1-77 C, what- 
ever that may mean, on p. 255. 

We have looked in vain for any mention of Anderson's 
satisfactory experiments with pyrrhole, of the acetylene 
C,1L, of bcrthclot, of the graphic acid of Brodie, and of 
many of the other interesting substances with which 
chemistry has been enriched during the last year. The 
recent researches of Andrews and Schonbcin on oxygen 
and ozone scarcely receive any notice ; and, although 
pelopium docs not exist, we find descriptions of its oxide 
and chloride. But we will now leave the unpleasant task 
of enumerating the defects of a substantially good book as 
the present. 

In another place we shall quote from the Appendix the 
account given of the Notation of Gerhardt , generally termed 
the Unitary Notation. This account is the more valuable 
»ince, while the new notation is constantly used by many 
distinguished chemists in their papers, and discussion on 
it is frequent, no compact statement of its main features 
has before appeared in England. 

The defects in the sketch of Gerhardt's Notation, 
and in the Synopsis of Chemical Substances which follow, 
are chiefly those which are remedied in the important and 
able work of Kekule\ and to which we have before alluded 
in these columns. The manifest improvements introduced 
by this chemist in 1859 should certainly have found a 
place in a work published in the present year. The 
Hditors of Fowncs' "Manual" retain the hydrochloric 
acid type as distinct from the hydrogen type, a step of 
very doubtful propriety, and they ignore the 4th primary 
tT P«t which includes the compounds of the tetratomic 



Hydrogen Type. 
II J H 

Hydrochloric acid Type. 
h) CI 

Water Type. 



Hydrochloric acid Type. 
HC1 

Water Type. 



Ammonia Type. 
H" 

3. 



Ammonia Type. 

I! 

Marsh-gas Type. 
H 

Hi 

g] 

We cannot help regarding the omission of all notice o 
paired or conjugate types, in which two or more types are 
conjoined into one, as a mistake. By recognising such 
typical forms as 

yl-soliihuroua Oxamlc 
Aci<£ Add. 

OH, I II In 

II }9 

H 



Hy.iniv.-cn 
and Water. 

Si 



Water and 
Ammonia. 

.!}• 

H) 



the system of types becomes much moro comprehensive* 
and, at tho same time, affords an easier and truer way of 
representing such compounds as methyl-sulphurous and 
oxamic acids. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



The Adulteration of Food. 
To the Editor of the Chemical News. 
Sir, — I do not usually deem it necessary to reply to 
the statements or accusations of anonymous critics ; but, 
in the present instance, the letters of a gentleman, with the 
singularly inappropriate signature of " Verax ' ' (published 
in Nos. 63 and 64 of your Journal), afford me an oppor- 
tunity of reiterating some of my former observations on 
the above subject. 

Fair and open discussion I cordially invite upon any 
published results or remarks of mine. I cannot but regret, 
however, that "Verax" in his virulent animadversions 
upon my paper, should have so completely lost sight of 
that courtesy due to every individual from others of his 
species, and which alone is the sign of a really independent 
and unbiassed opinion. 

In the first portion of his letter "Verax" inquires if 
" colours and esaencen of every description" are "to be 
henceforth decried," and answers his own query further 
on in these words—" We must all agree that the 
admixture of poisonoiu matter in any shape with food 
cannot be too strictly prohibited." These paragraphs 
evidently neutralise each other, and could not have been 
written by any person who had accorded to my paper a 
moderate amount of attention. 

As any one (of competent analytical skill) who likes to 
take the trouble, can ascertain from actual experience the 
facts upon which my "sweeping assertion," that of 
London bread fully eighty-seven per cent, is more or leas 
adulterated, is founded, I consider it unnecessary to say 
more on this point, than that I have only to repeat my 
original statement without the slightest qualification. 
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" Verax" next complains that ho has not been told how 
many specimens I have examined, how many shops 
furnished those specimens (with the names and addresses 
of the vendors, doubtless !) what adulterant, and how 
much of it, was employed in every instance, what processes 
were adopted for the detection of these adulterants, and a 
few other little detail* of a like character. Will " Vcrax" 
have the goodness to say how (if he had written the paper) 
he would contrive to condense the amount of information 
just indicated, and which I calculate would occupy, at 
least, 800 pages of quarto, even if written most concisely 
and printed in brevier typo,— into a total bulk of reading 
matter requiring not more than one hour and twenty 
minutes for its delivery ? 

Do authors and lecturers habitually give the exact and 
detailed grounds for all and every statement, trifling and 
important, that they may make, as they go on r If I had 
departed from the general rule in this respect, would not 
"Verax" have been the first to stigmatise my paper as 
prolix and tedious to the last degree "f 

Although I have stated "crumbly texture" and 
" brittleness of structure " to bo indications of the 
probable presence of potatoes and rice-flour, respectively 
in bread, who could for a moment suppose that I regarded 
such characteristics as more than mere indieationt f I 
might describe a donkey as "a beast with loug ears," 
without necessarily meaning that every long-eared animal 
must be a donkey ! In a word, all the very simple tests 
for, and characteristics of the piesencc of, adulterants 
named in my paper are to be regarded solely as popular 
teats, no more suited to the delicate researches of a 
laboratory, than such researches are, to be carried on in a 
drawing-room, still, I hold that everyone should have it in 
his power to gain some little insight into what he is eating 
and drinking day by day, as by a small amount of trouble 
Paterfamilias might steer clear of many injurious adul- 
terations, without, in every instance, calling in professional 

AMMtaUCC. 

I have detected the presence of bone-dust in bread and 
flour in five instances with the aid of the microscope ; on 
this point " Verax " has arrived at a negative result, " in 
spite of numerous inquiries." In imitation of his peculiar 
diction, I might ask, How many inquiries made up the 
sum total he designates "numerous," and whom did he 
interrogate on the subject r 

By no process with which I am acquainted can 
"brewers' grains be made to bear any resemblance to 
oats ; " nor am I aware that flour possesses many points 
of similarity to cocoa, which, however, it is constantly 
employed to falsify. But does "Verax" innocently 
imagine that an adulterant must always resemble the 
adulterated article in appearance r 

In 1856 a horse was killed, in Berkshire, with adulter- 
ated " rape-cake." I declme to publish more particulars, 
as the sample was sent to me for examination professionally. 

" Verax " is of opinion that because I am acquainted, 
in common with many others, with the extent to which 
adulteration is practised in the matter of meat, that I 
ought immediately to acquaint the Inspectors, and become 
a common informer! However humble my mission in 
this world may be, it lies in u inther different direction to 
that just named. 

Has " Vcrax" never heard of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittees on the Adulteration of Food, and their results ? 
Has he never seen the works of Actum, Mitchell, Tcroira, 
Dodd, Normandy, and Hassall? I cannot otherwise 
account for the amount of astonishment with which I am 
flattered to find my paper has impressed him. 

Surely " Verax " must peruse the columns of the Timet 
and Daily Telegraph in a very careless manner, if he is not 
cognizant of the cases of " Diseased Meat " being exposed 
for sale at one or other of the London markets — an occur- 



noted in the principal papers, the defendants beini 
convicted and fined. Now, for every single conviction, 
how many cases are there which escape prosecution 
altogether ! 

Then, again, with regard to confectionery, how long ago 
is it since two children of the name of Carroll were poi- 
soned by the mineral colouring-matters with which their 
'* sugar-sticks " were ornamented t 

It is, indeed, but too true, that adulu ration is carried 
on throughout the length and breadth of the land to an 
extent which may justly be denominated "fearful;" and 
the fact is gradually becoming evident to all classes, deapitc 
the ridicule of some, the determined opposition of other*, 
and the ignorance or apathy of the majority, who are too 
much occupied with their daily avocations to give the 
»uhjaet duo consideration. 

» Verax ' ' will doubtless be. " astonished " to hear that 
I stated that " about 91 per cent, of the pickles sold in 
are more or less adulterated," because out of 1 117 
examined, I found only 101 to be good and pure. 
ow, with regard to tea, I may remark, that my obser- 
vations are founded upon the result of the examination of 
several thousand samples, forming, I am inclined to think , 
a more reliable criterion than either the ex parte statements 
of tea-dealers and others whose interest lies in exactly the 
opposite direction to that in which ttuth is to be found. 
Tho remark that " tea cannot be adulterated with impu- 
nity and profit," is too evidently absurd to need comment 
of any kind. 

Then, again, what kind of authority is " one of the 
largest bakers in Vienna " upon the question of the 
purity of bread ? The adulterated " sugar-applea " ex- 
hibited at the Society of Arts, were distinctly " warranted 
all pure eugar ' ' by the seller, although the presence of 
red lead was clearly demonstrated. 

One paragraph of " V crux's" last letter I consider too 
important to pass without notice; it runs thus: — "It 
seems to me that Mr. Scott's suggestions as to the coarse 
that should be adopted to protect ourselves against the ill 
effects of an improper dietary, would do avay altogether 
with any bid the beet material* for food." If "6m/" be 
held to signify "pure and u-holescme," "Verax" has 
described my object exactly. 

In conclusion, I beg to avow my decided opinion that 
the brown sugars of commerce (except the " crystalline " 
varieties) arc detrimental to the public health, and conse- 
quently that their sale (retail) should he prohibited alto- 
gether ; that certain varieties of unsound grain are nUo 
injurious, and should likewise be condemned ; and that 
vegetables of all kinds should be subject to a closer 
turveillatue than at present, with the view of preventing 
tho sale of decomposing or otherwise injurious specimens. 

I will not, Sir, occupy more of your space to-day in 
reply to the over-strained criticisms and puerile objections 
of your correspondent, as all attempts to mislead the 
public and persuade them that their food and drink is of 
the purest description imaginable, must inevitably, and of 



themselves fall to the ground— Eiperientiam doctt. 
I am, \ 

B.iy»Tf»t«r, London, W. 



t.xpe 



E.NTWVKTH L. SCOTT. 



rence by no means rare ; only a few days ago bucIi an 
instance occurred at Newgate Market, and the trial was 



P.S. The fuel mentioned by Mr. Honsley, of the 
presence of copper in bread and flour at Cheltenham, is 
very interesting. Would he kindly furnish me with u 
few specimens, and any further particulars he might deem 
it advisable to afford ? I have myself detected copper in two 
instances only; but the grain in these cases had been 
affected with the "smut," so I attributed the copper to the 
probable employment of " bluestone" while in the car. 



Chcn.ical Sotictt from Foreign Sour at. 

I. MINERAL CHEMISTRY. 

Halts mt HnMBlsalc Act*.— The compounds of 

hyponiobic odd with bases are said by H. Rose (Berkht 
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cler Akadtmie der Wiuetuchaften zu Berlin, 1860,8. 710,) to 
share in general the properties of the salt* of tanUlic and 
uiobic acids. The potash salt is soluble in an excess of 
the hydrate and carbonate of potash ; and hence it is 
difficult to prepare the neutral salt pure. When 
hyponiobic acid is fused with carbonate of potash, the 
1. titer loses just so much carbonic acid that the compound 
3KO + Nhj 0 3 is formed. The soda salt is the most im- 
portant of the compounds of hyponiobic acid, since it can 
be used in the preparation of all the insoluble salts. It is 
somewhat more soluble in water than the niobate and 
tantaiate of soda, and can be obtained in larger and more 
perfect crystal* than these salts. It can be prepared with 
5 or 7 atoms of water of crystallisation. Like the soda 
salt* of niobic and tantalic acids, it is insoluble in a 
solution of hydrate or carbonate of soda, except when the 
solutions are very dilute, in which case it quickly dissolves 
on boiling. The niobates and tantalates do the same, so 
that the best way of separating these is to treat them with 
a solution of hydrate or enrbonato of soda of a certain 
strength. At 100" C. the hypomobatc of soda loses the 
greater part of its water of crystallisation, and then is 
perfectly soluble in water, which essentially distinguishes 
it from the niobate, and particularly from the tantaiate. 
When the neutral salt is heated it is changed into an acid 
salt and hydrato of soda, which can exchange its water 
for carbonic acid if the heating be carried on in an atmo- 
sphere of carbonate of ammonia. This breaking up of the 
hyponiobatc takes place at a higher temperature than the 
similar breaking up of the niobate and tantaiate of soda. 
The neutral hyponiobatc oi soda contains three times as 
much oxygen in the acid as in the soda ; hence, the 
composition is NaOXbjOj. A basic salt, or rather a 
compound of the acid salt with hydrate of soda, can be 
obtained, as well as an acid salt, both of which aro partly 
soluble in water. They arc made by fusing together 
hyponiobic acid and carbonato of soda. lJy fusing together 
hyponiobic acid and carbonate of soda until the mixture 
no longer loses weight, a salt is formed which has com- 
position jXaOXbjO,. By treating this with water, it is 
decomposed into a neutral salt, while two atoms of hydrate 
of soda are set free. 

A solution of the neutral hyponiobate of soda remains 
unchanged in the air, even on boiling. 

Neutral hyponiobates of the metals may be made by 
adding a solution of the soda salt to a solution of a neutral 
salt of the metals. The author has prepared hyponiobates 
of magnesia, silver, mercury, and copper, in all of which 
the oxygen in the acid is three times as much as that of 
the base. 

II. OKOAMC CHKUI0TUV. 

Test for Ckolmtcrio.— Hugo Sohift describes the 
following reaction of cholesterino (Annaltn d. Chem. und 
rharm. Bd. cxv. s. 313). If cholcsterin be moistened 
with hydrochloric or sulphuric acid containing per- 
chloride of iron, it becomes of a magnificent violet colour. 
A mixture of two or three volumes of concentrated 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid and one of a dilute 
solution of the perchloride will answer for thccxpciimcnt, 
or even the ordinary commercial hydrochloric acid. A 
small piece of cholcsterin should be rubbed by means of 
a glass rod with a drop of the reagent, and the mixture 
then gently wanned. It first becomes of a reddish, which as 
the temperature rises changes to a blue violet, colour. 
A strong heat destroys the colour. When sulphuric 
acid is used the mixture must be m aimed mora cautiously. 
It first becomes carmine red, theu violet, and at a high 
temperature is carbonised. Xitric and phosphoric with 
the pcrchloride of iron will not give the reaction. 

JMrtumorphia.— In an attempt to prepare morphia 
by Mohr's method from the residue of tincture of opium 
Schorf, an apothecary at Munich, obtained some crystals 
whose solution in an acid gave no precipitate with 
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ammonia. These crystals were further examined by 
WitUtcin {WUlttein't Viarttl-jahrutrift, Bd. ix. s. 481), 
who found them to be a salt of a new base which he has 
named Meta-tmorphia. The hydrochlorate of this base is 
soluble at the ordinary temperature in twenty-five parts 
of water ; the solution is bitter and has a neutral reaction. 
It is less soluble in alcohol, and is insoluble in ether. 
Liquor ammonia dissolves it perfectly at do caustic 
potash and the carbonate. Perchloride of iron turns 
the aqueous solution blue ; chloride of gold gives a 
reddish yellow, flocculent precipitate with a strong 
aqueous solution which disappears on the addition of much 
water : chloride of platinum gives a yellow precipitate 
which re-dissolves in a dilute solution. Tannic acid 
produces a yellowish-white cloudiness. Strong sulphuric 
acid sets free hydrochloric acid from the salt without 
colouring it ; nitric acid dissolves the salt, giving a 
yellow solution. The analysis of the hydrochlorate 
shows it to contain ivai 1 per cent, of UC1. The hydro- 
chlorate of morphia contains only 9*7, and the hvdro- 
chlorate of codeia only 9 81, per cent, of acid. From 
the above analysis the author calculates the equivalent 
of the new alkaloid to = 3374. With the exception of 
pseudo-morphia, he says, (which shares many of the pro- 
perties of the new alkaloid) no opium alkaloid has so low an 
equivalent. The author prepared the pure base by treating 
the hydrochlorate with sulphate of silver, and digesting the 
solution so obtained with carbonate of baryta. It crys- 
tallised from an alcoholic solution in stellated flattened 
prisms, which had very little taste. The new base is 
almost insoluble in cold water, but more to in hot. 
Alcohol takes up more ; the solution has a weak alkaline 
re-action, and a very bitter taste. In ether it is almost 
insoluble. The caustic alkalies dissolve it. Strong 
sulphuric acid gives a brownish, and nitric acid a yellow 
colour with it. A strong solution of iodic acid added 
to the aqueous solution of the new base produces a 
yellowish colouration, and a strip of starch paper sus- 
pended in the mixture is turned violet. Perchloride of 
iron produces no chance in the aqueous solution. Chloride 
of gold produces a yellowish cloudiness (not a blue colou 
as with the aqueous solution of morphia), which afterwards 
deposits as a brownish precipitate. Nitrate of silver gives a 
grayish-black cloudiness. The author gives no analysis 
of the base. 

LABORATORY MEMORANDA- 

On the Action of Nodium on Oil of Turpentine. 

— When sodium is brought into contact with the ordinary 
oil of turpentine of commerce, an active tliseniranement 
of gas is immediately produced, the action being con- 
tinued till the sodium has disappeared. If sufficient tur- 
pentine bo used, two very different precipitates being at 
the some time thrown down, the one white and gelatinous, 
the other brown and inclining to red. 

The black precipitate frequently so envelopes the 
sodium as very much to retard tho action ; but on 
stirring, the effervescence is continued as before ; if, 
however, very pure oil of turpentine be used, a much 
smaller quantity of the dark-coloured precipitate is 
formed, the white precipitate and the gas being produced 
as before. 

But if the turpentine be repeatedly distilled, at the 
same time preventing as much as possible all contact with 
the air, on introducing the sodium scarce any reaction 
takes place, its surface after a considerable time being 
only slightly covered with a brown film, — for which 
reason I attribute the action in the first place to 
the decomposition of tho resinous matter held in 
solution by the oil of turpentine, after which the reaction 
appears to sustain itself. 
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When the reaction has ceased, 
subjected to distillation (previou 

of sodium which may remain uncombincd), desisting when 
coloured vapour passes over, two liquids will be found to 
have condensed in the receiver ; the lighter of the two at 
first turbid, but becoming clear in the course of a day or 
so, by depositing a small quantity of a white matter on 
the sides of the receiver, and having little or no action on 
sodium, the other is heavy, and collects in globules at the 
bottom, having the smell and taste of camphor. 

If the remains which are left in the retort after this dis- 
tillation be washed out with ether, the dark precipitate 
will be dissolved, forming a deep red solution, the other 
precipitate which appears to be insoluble, or nearly so, in 
ether, may bo separated by pouring off the red solution 
and drying. 

But if the distillation be proceeded with after the 
coloured vapour begins to rise, a yellow oily matter will 
be obtained, a carbonaceous moss remaining behind, which 
if afterwards ignited in contact with the air, leaves 



On collecting and examining the gas I failed to detect 
either carbon or sodium, consequently it must be pure 
hydrogen. jj. Piffakd. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Chemical Mociety. — Arrangements have been 
made at the Chemical Society for the delivery of the 
following Lectures:— 

March ai — "On Thermodynamics in Relation to 
Chemical Affinity." By A. W. Williamson, Ph. D., 
i . K.S. 

April 18.— "On the Application of Electricitv to the 
Explosion of Gunpowder." By F. A. Auel, Esq.', F.R.S. 

May »6.— " On the Colouring Matters Obtained from 
Coal-tar." By W. H. Pbrkin, Esq., F.C.S. 

June 20.— " On the Application of the Induction Coil 
to Steinheel's Apparatus for Spectrum Analysis " H» 
II. E. Roscoe, Phf D„ F.C.S. Anai y«"- 



and also whether it is so adulterated as to be injurious to 
the health of persons eating or drinking the same, and 
such certificate duly signed by such Analyst, shall in the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary, be sufficient 
evidence before the Justices, or in any Court of Juntice. oi 
the matters therein certified, and the sum so directed to 
be paid for such certificate shall be deemed part of the 
costs. By the third section of the Act it is provided, that 
on the hearing of any complaint under this Act, th« 
purchaser shall be bound to prove to the satisfaction of 
such Justices that the seller of the article of food or drink 
alleged to be adulterated, or his servants, had such notice 
of the intention of the purchaser to have such article 
analysed, aud also such opportunity of accompanying the 
purchaser to Dr. Lethcby, the Analyst appointed by this 
Act, as the Justices shall think reasonable, in order to 
secure such article from being tampered with by the 
purchaser. Arrangements have been made with Dr. 
Letheby. by which poor persons, whose circumstances do 
not allow them to pay the fee of five shillings, ore at 
liberty to leave with him, at 41, Finsbury Square, any 
article of food or drink which they suspect to be adul- 
terated, with a statement in writing of their own name and 
address, as well as the name and address of the seller of 
the article. And, if in the opinion of the Analyst, the 
matter is deserving of inquiry, the analysis will be made, 
and the certificate furnished free of charge. By order of 
the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of Ixmdon, 
Joseph Daw, Principal Clerk." 



Adulteration of Foe*. Act— The following 
memorandum on the above subject has been issued from 
the Sewers' Office, Guildhall :-" Take Xotice, that undtr 
the second section of this Act, the Commissioners of 

?3k2 £SVt?S of 0 London . k»™ appointed Dr. 
Letheby, of 41, 1 tnsbury Square, as Analyst of all Articles 
of Food and Drink purchased within the City of London, 
and the liberties thereof. By the first section of the said 
Act every person who shall sell any article of food or 
dnuk with which, to the knowledge of such person, any 
ingredient or material injurious to the health of persons 
eiting or drinking such article has been mixed, and every 
person who shall sell as pure or unadulterated, any article 
of food or drink which is adulterated or not pure, shall 
for every such offence, on a summary conviction of the same 
forfeit and pay a penalty not exceeding Five Pounds' 
together with such costs as to the convicting Justices shall 
seem reasonable. And if any person so convicted, shall 
afterwards commit the like offence, it shall be lawful for 
such Justices to cause such offender's name, place of 
abode, and offence to be published at the expense of such 
offender, in such newspaper, or in such other manner as 
to such Justices shall seem desirable. By the fourth 
section of the Act it is provided that any purchaser of any 
article of food or drink within the City of London, or the 
ibert.es thereof, sliaU be entitled, upon payment 
^ ,x . ( thc Analyst appointed under the 

Act), of the sum of Five Shillings, to hsve nnv 
such article analysed by him, and to receive from 
him a certificate of the result of hi* analysis, specifying 
whether in his opinion such article is adulterated 
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THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD AND DRINK. 

(CbnMnM«t fr*m peg* 146 ) 

Clause 4. enacts that in places •where an Analyst has 
been appointed under this Act, the purchaser of any 
article of food or drihk may take it to such Analyst, 
and, on payment of a fee ranging from two shillings 
and sixpence to half a guinea, require him to analyse 
it, and certify whether it is or is not adulterated, and, if 
adulterated, whether the foreign substance is injurious 
to_ health. This certificate, duly signed by the Analyst, 
"in the absence of any evidence to the contrary, shall 
be sufficient evidence before the Justices, or in any 
Court of Justice, of the matters therein certified, and 
the sum so directed to be paid for such certificate shall 
be deemed part of the costs." 

We have heard of three instances of purchasers taking 
specimens of articles of food to be analysed. These 
were found to be adulterated ; but not a single instance 
have we k nown of any prosecution having bctn grounded 
upon the 8 certificate given. What the motive of tho 
purchaser may have been is difficult to imagine, unless 
it were to use the certificate for purposes of extortion. 
In these particular cases tho names of the offending 
parties were published in some of the newspapers, quite 
an a matter of chance, and because they were embodied 
in a report on other .natters. The same publicity was 
likewise given to an analysis of a specimen of bread, 
w hich was found to be pure, the name and address of 
the baker being fully set forth. This may appear like 
impartial justice, but, in reality, it is not so. The public 
is benefited by the exposure of roguery ; but to publish 
the name and address of a tradesman at whose shop 
n genuine article has been purchased is simply to give a 
man an opportunity of puffing his shop at a cheap rate 
by collusion with a friend, and possibly to use the 
services of a public official to aid him in imposing on 
the public. Of course we must assume that in theso 
instances the purchaser was actuated by honest inten- 
tions ; but we can say with confidence that, if the law 
remains unaltered, it will not bo long before it is used 
for purposes never contemplated by those who made it. 
It is so utterly improbable that anybody will make a 
purchase for analysis with the intention of prosecuting 
in the event of its being found adulterated, especially 
while it is so uncertain if a conviction could be obtained 
unless ho was prepared to prove that the vendor had 
himself adulterated it, that we shall pay little regard to 
*he reports on the subject, though we anticipate that the 
next will contain a longer list of samples analysed and 
found pnre than the last. This is another reason why 
"ur suggestion, that it should be left to the Analyst to 
direct the purchase of specimens for analysis, should be 
adopted. 

Clauses 5 and 6 give Justices the power of ordering 
specimens of food and drink to be analysed, and, if they 
taink fit, at the expense of either the complainant or 
Any person convicted by the Justices to 



have the right of appeal to the next General or Quarter 
I Sessions, on giving notice of his intention to do so 
within two days after conviction. 

The object of the first of these Clauses is, no doubt, to 
give tho Justices the power of ordering a fresh analysis 
when they are not satisfied of the competency of the 
first Analyst, and to this there can be no objection ; but 
we question whether any good can result from giving 
the convicted person an appeal to Quarter Sessions. It 
seems to us that this cannot be necessary to prevent 
injustice, because the decision in the first instance will 
rest on a matter of fact, which no amount of arguing 
can alter ; and that the only effect is to place another 
obstacle to the action of the law by preventing a man 
who might bo philanthropic enough to sacrifice his time 
and possibly his money for tho sake of exposing a vendor 
of adulterated food, if he could see where the process 
would end, from entering upon a crusade which might 
involve him in still greater expense, loss of time, and 
vexation. It is natural enough that where the convicted 
retailer is conscious that he did not himself adulterate 
the article found impure that he should feel aggrieved at 
having to pay a fine; but, instead of appealing, let him 
have the right of suing the wholesale dealer in tho 
County Court, as we have already suggested, and wo 
venture to say that the Justices at Quarter Sessions will 
be troubled with few appeals. 

The remainder of the Clauses refer to minor matters 
connected with the working of the Act. They provido 
that persons convicted of selling adulterated patented 
articles may have a case stated for the opinion of a 
superior court j that the penalties inflicted shall be paid 
to certain local functionaries, to be applied to general 
purposes ; the interpretation of what is meant by articles 
of food or drink, and specifying the sources out of which 
the expenses shall be defrayed of carrying tho law into 
operation. There is a special Clause, which states that 
the Act shall not affect the power of proceeding against 
offenders by indictment, or in any other way heretofore 
existing. Thus, the severest form of proceeding against 
adulterators is still retained, and it was by this means 
that a batch of bakers were punished so heavily a short 
time ago for having alum on their premises, which they 
mixed with tho floar. 

There is another kind of fraud, which is not dealt with 
at all by this Act, but which we think ought certainly 
to be included in its provisions. If a man takes a 
quantity of horse-beans and converts them into flour, 
which he calls by some high-sounding name, of Latin or 
Greek derivation, to the full as unmeaning as that a 
potato salesman has painted over his shop, "Patent 
gravity-selected potatoes," and then vaunts his horse- 
bean flour as capable of curing almost every complaint 
to which human beings are liable, there is no law to 
prevent his doing so ; nor, if he sold this at something 
like the market price of horse-beans, would any such law 
be required. But when this same person, taking advan- 
tage of the ignorance of the public of the real nature of 
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On the Characters of Various Starches and Grain-meals. 



(Chikical Views, 
\ Marc), ib. l86t. 



the article he vends under a magniloquent denomination, 
trades on that ignorance, and charges from ten to twenty 
times its real value, then we say that he is guilty of a 
downright fraud and ought to be punished. Substances 
of this kind are, undoubtedly, articles of food, and 
might surely form the subject of a Clause in tin Act 
mado expressly to. protect our pockets as well as our 
digestions. If we remember rightly, the law of France 
punishes with great severity fraud of this kind, the 
amount of tho fine being based on the extent to which 
the defendant profits by his fraud, and to tho fine impri- 
sonment is not unfrequcntly added. 

Several months havo now elapsed since the Act for 
Preventing the Adulteration of Articles of Food or 
Drink became law, — ample time, indeed, for it to have 
borne fruit if it had any vitality in it; yet it has 
remained, and still remains, almost a dead letter. 
Admitting that there are some trifling difficulties in the 
way of making it effective, we are quite Bure that if it 
bo really the desiro of Parliament, as no doubt 
it is, to put an end to the system of adulterating 
articles of food and drink, which prevails to such an 
abominable extent, it will not hesitate to make such 
amendments in the law as will render it eapablo of 
effecting the object it has in view. As a preliminary 
to doing something, it would be well to know what has 
been done ; and we would, therefore, suggest that some 
Member should move for a return of the number of 
Analysts who have been appointed, and of the number of 
convictions which have taken place under the Act. 

[Since the above was written, we happened to pass the 
shop of the individual whose bread was mentioned as 
pure in tho report referred to in this article, and found 
the window half covered with huge placards, on which 
were inscribed an extract from that report, a copy of a 
certificate from another Chemist, and an address from 
the baker himself, announcing that he had entered into 
a bond of 50/. to sell nothing but the purest bread, and 
some further nonsense of the same sort- Can anyone 
doubt, after this, of the real value of the certificate 
obtained from the Analyst under the existing law ?] 



SCIENTIFIC AND ANALYTICAL 



On the Microscopical and Ch^mico- Microscopical 
Character* of various Starches and Grain-meals, 
Ay John Horsley, F.C.S. 

In making the following microscopic observations, a 
quarter-inch lens, having an angular aperture of 75% 
should he used. 

All objects, immediately after being moistened on the 
slide with any chemical fluid, should be lightly covered 
with an over-glass and dexterously foeusscd, so as to 
obtain the entire view of the reaction which takes place. 

WnEAT Flovk, 

Under Water, appears to consist of large and small 
granules, chiefly of a flat, round character, with some- 
times faint markings, as of a central spot or hilum, but 
without concentric rings. 

Under Acid Hydrochloric, is rapidly dissolved, leaving 
only fibrous matter visible. 

Under Acid Sulphuric, is rapidly acted on, both starch 
and fibre, the latter becoming more or less discoloured, 
assuming, after a time, a deep-red tinge. 

Under Liq. Potassa Dil. (1 pt. and a aq.), rapidly 



swells out, becoming more or less altered in form, — in 
fact, gelatinised, after a time. 

Under Liq. Amman. F, no action is produced , but 
everything is rendered much more distinct than with 

pure water. 

Under Polariscope, polarises faintly. 

Wheat Starch. 
With the exception of the absence of discoloration 
by acid sulph., the effecta of tho other tests are precisely 
the same as with wheat flour. 

Potato Stabch. 

Under Water the granules are found to vary in size 
and shape, some being small and circular, others large , 
sometimes of a protuberant, at others of a flat, ovate 
Bhape. The larger granules are easily recognised by the 
distinctness of their concentric rings or markings, 
together with the hilum, which is very prominent, 
sometimes existing as a mere spot in their narrowest 
end, and at others as a crack or fissure. 

Under Acid Hydrochloric, is rapidly dissolved, but if 
held up to the light, or looked down upon at an angle of 
45 0 , looks as if pitted and gelatinised. 

Under Acid Sulphuric, a most beautiful reticulated 
appearance instantly takes place all over the granules, 
which resemble so many fir-cones, with serrated edges, 
which gradually soften down and become gelatinised. 

Under Liq. Potass. Dil., is insfantly dissolved and 
gelatinised, much quicker than any other kind of starch, 
forming a transparent jelly. 

Under Liq. Amnion. F, no action is produced, but 
the definition is greatly improved. 

Under Pohtriscttpe, polarises strongly, with long, 
black crosses. 

Maranta Starch (Arrowroot). 
Under Water. - Under this head I include arrowroot 
from different localities 5 for in their general character, 
und.r chemical rc-agents, they are analogous, although 
there is some little variation in the form and size of the 
granules : for instance, those of St. Helena arc pretty 
regular in sixo and of a protuberant, or round, ovoid 
shape ; whilst those of Australia and Africa, though 
similar, arc somewhat larger, particularly the African, 
which is known by a peculiar roughened ring on the 
centre as though it were an attachment The hilum in 
these kinds is situated for the most part in the centre, 
sometimes existing as a spot, at others as a slit or fissure. 
West Indian arrowroots also vary in size and shape of 
their grannies, which arc for the most part of an oblong 
ovate, sometimes protuberant, at others flat, having a 
hilum at the thicker end, the larger granules being 
marked with conceutric lines, of a less distinct character 
than arc observable in potato starch. To notice the other 
kinds of Marautas would, perhaps, occupy too much 
space. 

Under Acid Hydrochloric, is rapidly dissoh ed, forming 
a smooth, transparent jelly. 

Under Acid Sulphuric, is very different in its action 
from that observed with potato starch, and, although 
apparently but slightly acted on (if entire or unbroken}, 
yet retains its outward form, more or less for some time, 
becoming, however, gradually gelatinised. 

Under Liq. Potass. Dil., the effect is very similar to 
potato starch, but not quite so rapid in its gelatinisation, 
although its form is instantly destroyed. 

Under Liq. Amnion. F., no xeaction is produccd H "but 
definition is greatly improved. f 

Under Polariscope, polarises well, but differentl "ytrom 
potato starch. 
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Rice Starch. 

Under Water, tho granules are small, and for the 
most part of an angular form, with central depressions 
and raised edges. 

Under Acid Hydrochloric, gelatinises slower than 
other starches. 

Under Acid Sulphuric, is rapidly acted on and re- 
solved into a transparent jelly. 

Under Liq. Potato. Dil., gelatinised slower than other 
starches, and is quite transparent. 

Under Liq. Amman. F., no reaction is produced, hut 
definition is greatly improved. 

Under Polariscope, does not polarise. 

Sago Stakch. 

Under Water, the granules are of an ovate shape, 
often truncated and tnullar-likc, many of the particles 
being more or less broken. Their external surface is 
somewhat irregular, the hilum appearing some limes as 
si round spot, at others as a kind of slit or fissure, like 
that of a cross. The concentric rings or annuli arc not 
very distinct. 

Under Arid Hydrochloric, is rapidly gelatinised. 

I'nder Acid Sulphuric, is rapidly acted on, with a 
degree of roggedness at the edges, becoming gelatinised. 

I'nder Liq. Potass. Dil., swells up immensely, but 
retains its form, and is quite opaque when opposed to 
the light. 

Under Liq. Ammon. F., no reaction is produced, but 
definition is greatly improved. 

Under Polariscope, polarises well. 

Tapioca Stakch. 

Under Water, the granules are for the most part of a 
broken and irregular appearance, but in their entire 
state arc either circular or mullnr-shaped, according to 
their position. The hilum is surrounded by concentric 
rings and fissures or cracks of a star-like form. 

Under Acid Hydrochloric, is gelatinised even still 
m >re rapidly than eago. 

Under Acid Sulphuric, is rapidly acted on, with a 
somewhat similar reticulation as noted under potato 
starch, and gradually softening down into a jelly. 

Under Liq. Patau. Dil., is readily dissolved, forming 
a transporent jelly, but not so soon as potato starch or 
arrowroot. 

Under Liq. Amnion. F., unlike the other kinds of 
starch noticed, it is rapidly acted on by this rc-agent, 
and passes into a gelutinous state. 

Under Polariscope, polarises, but less so than sago 
starch. 

Canxa Stakch (Toes lks Mojs). 

Under Water, this kind is easily recognised by their 
size, being the largest granules known. Their form is 
somewhat of a protuberant or oblong ovoid, having a 
well-marked circular hilum at the narrow end, with 
well-defined concentric lines or annuli, and a very 
satiny appearance. 

I'nder Acid Hydrochloric, is rapidly dissolved, and 
runs to a fluid state. 

Under Acid Sulphuric, is acted on in a similar 
manner as potato starch, but does not wholly gelatinise, 
as a residue is left. 

Under Liq. Patau. Dil, is readily dissolved, forming 
a transparent jelly. 

Under Liq Ammon. F., no reaction is produced, but 
is greatly defined. 

Under Polariscope, polarises like potato starch, but 
not so Btrongly. 

According to this Table it would appear that the 



various starches enumerated have each some separate 
and peculiar re-agent by which they may bo readily 
distinguished from each o'ther, e. g. : — 

Tapioca is readily distinguished from other starches 
by the action of ammonia, in which the others aro 
unaffected. With that exception, I recommend ammonia 
as the best medium of observation, affording as it docs 
such clearer definition. 

Wheat Starch by liq. potass, dil., from tho length of 
time which it continues more or less recognisable under 
its action, whilst potato, Maranta, and Canna starch 
disappear almost instantly. 

Sayo Meal is readily distinguished from ground 
tapioca by its action with liq. potass, dil. Again, 
tapioca is readily distinguished from sago by the actiou 
of sulphuric acid, to be presently noticed. 

Potato Starch possesses in sulphuric acid a remark- 
able test by the beautiful reticulation mentioned. Two 
other starches, however, viz., Cai.na starch and tapioca, 
arc more or less similarly acted on, but the forms of 
each, as well as other tests, render their distinction easy. 

Maranta Starch, again, possesses a special tesi in 
sulphuric acid, from its apparent resistance of action, 
whilst all other starches more or less rapidly lose their 
form and become gelatinised. 

In mentioning the action of sulphuric acid on starches, 
it is worthy of note that if the acid be diluted with two 
parts of water and allowed to cool before using, — say, 
for instance, you are operating on Maranta or potato 
starch, — that the weaker acid rapidlv finds its way into 
the granules through the hilum, anil, as soon as all air- 
bubbles arc expelled, the inner walls begin to give way 
and the globules suddenly disappear. 

(To be continued.) 



TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY. 



On the Combustion of Wet Fuel in Furnaces, by 
13. Sim.iman, Jan., Prof. Gen. and App. Chem. in 
Yale College. 

{C>,Mi,iu»l from jjfljx I J} ) 

" When the operation is fairly commenced if tbe water 
in tbe wet charge amounta to say fifty per cent, by weight 
of the fuel, the dampers of the fire chamber should be 
nearly or quite closed to exclude the air ; vapour from 
the wet charge will then descend through the corruga- 
tions and otherwise into the fire chambers and support 
the combustion therein, while other portions of the 
vapour will cuter the mixing chamber and complete the 
combustion there. If the fuel, however, contains much 
smaller quantities of water, more air in proportion should 
be admitted at the damper, the object being to admit no 
more air than will supply the deficiency of the vapour. 

" Little if any of the boiler should extend over the 
mixing chumber. If any considerable portion of the 
mixing chamber is covered by the boiler its cooling in- 
fluence will prevent the decomposition of the vapour and 
defeat the object of my invention. Great care should be 
observed in giving proper dimensions to tho mixing cham- 
ber, for the perfection of the combustion and the 
efficiency of the furnace depend gTeatly upon it. The 
principal object of this chamber is to give the combustible 
carbonaceous gases from the lire, and the aqueous gases 
from the mass of wet fuel an opportunity of mingling 
together in such a manner and under such eirt umstunces 
that the aqueous vapour will be decomposed by the car- 
bonaceous gases, and its oxygen given out to complete 
the combustion of the carbon, without the introduction of 
air into the mixing chamber, thus saving tho caloric prc- 
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viously communicated to the wot charge, while drying it 
and charring its lower portions, and avoiding the cooling 
influences of cold air. This can take place effectually 
only in the presence of a high degree of heat and in the 
absense of a supply of free oxygen. If this chamber be 
too small to receive these gases as fart as the furnace is 
able to produce them the operation will of course be 
choked and impeded. If the chamber is larger than can 
be kept densely filled with these gases, of ci/ursc atmo- 
spheric air will be found there at the commencement, and 
will continue to find its way into the chamber, and while 
atmospheric air is present the carbonaceous gases will 
take their oxygen from that source principally instead of 
decomposing the steam, and the heat in the chamber •will 
be much diminished and the large quantity of nitrogen (}) 
contained in the air, which is neither a combustible nor a 
supporter of combustion, will at once greatly increase the 
volume of gases to be sent forward to the stack and pro- 
portionably decrease its temperature ; and when the 
chamber becomes very large the cooling influences become 
so great that combustion will immediately cease, and 
smoke mingled with steam oxygen and nitrogen, will go 
forward, thus wasting the fuel and imparting only a faint 
degree of heat to the boiler. 

" I have therefore fixed the size of the mixing chamber 
by many careful experiments — and that given above will 
produce the desired effect with wet bagasse. For dryer 
fuels furnishing less vapour, the mixing chamber should 
bo proportionally increased in size to supply the defi- 
ciency with air and to effect complete combustion. Rules 
more precise -w ould be inconsistent with the nature of the 
subject. 

" A large and hot lire should always be preserved in 
the fire chamber below the grate, and directly under the 
ihargc of wet fuel, for the purpose of driving the vapour 
out of it and charring its lower portion— and the grate is 
left much more open than in furnaces for burning dry fuel 
of the same size, for the purpose of all owing the charred 
pottions of thu wet charge to fall through to supply fuel 
for this fire as fast as it becomes tit for that purpose, 
thus consuming the mans with little or no expenditure of 
other fuel. 

" What I claim as my improvement in furnaces for 
burning bagasse and other fuels too wet to be conveniently 
burned in the usual wuy and well known ways is : — 

" First, the combination of two chambers, the one 
above the other, and separated by a gTate, the lower one 
for the combustion of any known dry carbonaceous fuel, 
and the upper one in immediate proximity therewith to 
receive heat therefrom for heating and drying the charge 
of wet fuel, with a mixing chamber, into which both con- 
tinuously and simultaneously discharge their gases before 
rea t hing' the tiling to be heated, for mingling and niutua. 
combustion. 

" I also claim in combination with said fire chamber 
and wet fuel chamber or drying chamber making the grate 
upon which the wet charge* rests sufficiently open to allow 
the lower portion of the wet charge as it becomes dried 
and charred to fall through into the fire chamber and keep 
a hot fire therein, supplying the place of other dry fuel, 
while the un charred portions of the wet fuel is properly 
supported by the gTate till dried as desctibed. 

" I also claim placing the mixing chamber of combus- 
tion in substantially the same position described relatively 
■4S> the fire, and the wet charge, so that the products of 
combustion from the dry fuel may "ass along the lower 
part of the wet charge, drying "ins it on their 

way to the mixing chamber, and re.. _ ....hout being in 
any considerable degree obstructed or cooled by the wet 
charge. 

" 1 wish it distinctly understood that I make no claim 
to any oi iho parts or combination above specified except 
in their application to the preparation and combustion of 
wet fuels.' 



It will bo observed that ni this mode of combustioc 
the wet fuel is subject to a constant process of distilla- 
tion by the fire in the ash-pit. The product* of this 
distillation re-act on each other in tho mixing-chamber 
in tho manner already described, while, at the same 
time, a portion of watery vapour is decomposed in tat 
ash-pit. 

Theoretically, no more heat can be generated in this 
mode of combustion than is consumed in the transforms 
tion of water into steam and the conversion of fixed into 
volatile products. But it is by no means a matter of 
indifference whether the oxygen requisite for complete 
combustion is drawn from the atmosphere or is derived 
from the decomposition of water by carbon and its oxide. 
In the former case, not only is there a great loss of beat 
carried away by the inefficient nitrogen of the air, but 
the diluted oxygen can never produce so iu tense a heat 
with the carbon as is the result of the reaction of the 
nascent oxygen with that clement. Although Mr. 
Thompson was no chcmUl, he did not fail, with hi< 
natural acumen, to perceive this advantage, and iu his 
earliest pateut he remarks : — 

" After ample experiments, I have discovered that any 
results that tan be produced by the use of dry fuel are 
inferior to those obtained from my process, in proportioa 
to the quantity used, and that results like mine can only 
be obtained by tho use of wet fuel • • • • fei 
into an intensely-heated chamber: under such circum- 
stances the water in the fuel, in presence of the carbo- 
naceous substances in the furnace, will bo decomposed, 
giving its oxygen to the carbonaceous matter, dispensing 
w ith a draught and its cooling and wasteful influence, and 
rendering the combustion so perfect that no smoke i* 
visible." 

Although this mode of combustion of wet fuel is now 
in use on many sugar plantations in Louisiana, and in 
some tanneries of Pennsylvania and New York, no 
notice of it has, so far as I am awat*c, appeared in Un- 
scientific Journals. I am not without personal experi- 
ence of its operation on a largo scale, having, in 1857. 
enjoyed the opportunity of studying carefully the 
management of one of Thompson's furnaces, in three 
compartments, built for the combustion of wet peat. 
That fuel contained over 75 per cent, of its whole weight 
of water and was too wet for the best results. But with 
the use of one-fourth part of dry wood, even this 
extremely wet and otherwise valueless fuel was rcudered 
efficient, three cords (of 128 cubic feet) of wet peat and 
one cord of dry wood doing the work of four cords of 
dry wood iu driving a steam-boiler. 



On the AUoyt of Copper and Zinc, 
by F>" v K II. Stokek. 

(Cb'iUnitld /rum p*gt l t l.) 

The most contradictory statements have been made by 
different observers in regard to variations of colour amon^ 
the alloys of copper and zinc. In tho specimens wlucu 
I have myself prepared, no abrupt change or peculiar 
modification of the true colour is to be pcrcAvcd, 
although tome very striking superficial chai^cfcrs 
present themselves. Starting from the red of pure 
copper, the colour of the alloys is less red and nioro 
yellow in proportion as they contain more zinc, until au 
alloy containing 75 or 80 per cent, of copper is lynched, 
the colour of which is almost pure yellow; beyoudthis 
poiut, as tho proportion of zinc contained in them is 
increased, the alloys become leas yellow, with, perhaps, 
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a tinge of green, and more white continual!?, and tins 
by the moat gradual stages, until the well-known white 
alloys are reached. These remarks refer to the colour 
of polished surfaces, as obtained by the use of a fine 
file. Each of the alloys enumerated in tho list having 
been carefully compared with the chromatic scales of 
Difreon.' 

In several of tho alloys, especially in those containing 
about equal parts of copper and line, a beautiful yellow, 
or sometimes gray iridescent film forma upon the surface 
of the metal during the process of cooling. On frac- 
turing it, moreover, the fibres of whioh the mass is 
formed present the same yellowish or grayish iridescence. 
This is removed at once by filing, when the true colour 
of the alloy is made manifest, as has already becu 
observed by Guettier 3 in regard to hard solder. With 
the exception of Guettier, moBt modern observers have 
described this alloy, prepared by fusing together so parte 
of copper with $0 of zinc, as being of a deep yellow 
colour ; while Korstcn* states that it ia considerably 
darker and redder than ordinary braes. 4 They have, 
evidently all been misled by the superficial coating just 
described, the colour of which is completely analogous 
to that which occurs upon tho crystals of metallic 
bismuth, now so often to be found in chemical cabinets, 
or by the colour of an almost equally superficial layer of 
yellow alloy, which forms upon those pnrts of tho ingot 
which are sadden ly cooled. To theso ch anges, produced 
by " tempering," I shall presently again allude. That 
the surface colour is most probably mainly due to oxida- 
tion, however, would appear from the fact that not only 
has tho brilliant yellow coating of my specimens of 
braziers' solder, and of other iridescent alloys, not been 
dimmed by exposure during several months in a damn 
cellar, where ordinary polished brass soon became tar- 
nished, but in several inst inecs in which it had been 
removed by filing, a somewhat similar yellow cont has 
re-appeared after exposure to moist air. * Although this 
iridescence is very strongly marked in the alloy known 
ns braziers' solder, 3 et an iustance perhaps still more 
striking presented itself in the alloy containing 4.1 -48 
per cent, of copper. Being very brittle, a specimen of 
this alloy was accidentally broken into several fragments 
before it* had become thoroughly cold, when a beautiful, 
glittering, iridescent film, of a light-yellow colour, at 
once formed upon its surface. As tho alloy was very 
compact and fine-grained, it could at first sight hardly 
be believed that the colouration was only superficial ; 
but on breaking the mass after it had become cold, ita 
true colour was found to be a very light gray,— indeed, 
almost white, — as was also proved by filing off a portion 
of the yellow film. Tho ingot obtained from the liquid 
portion of this alloy, having been suddenly cooled, was 
nearly white, and presented r " appearance of iridesence. 
Upon its under surface, viver, which had been 
instantly solidified by contact with the cold stono upon 
which it was poured, a thin layer of yellow, malleable, 

' "Corc.'oj Chromntkpurs de M. K. Chevraul, reproduit* mi Mnyen 
do l.i Cbri.mi'ojlcograiiliic^" pw R. H. Pigeon, ratio: i8jj. Cati 
IHgeun. Hue flalande, S'o. 65. 

* Lee. dr., «. 107. 
1 1st. tit.. a. Jfjf. 

♦ Whtn a piece of solder U heated gradually, it assumes at first a 
ll^ht-rtxi colour, which subsequently imsses to violet, or even to blue 
violet ; n beautiful j»Uy of colours, ultvmatini; between green, yellow, 
and violet succeed*. ntt tho temperature become* more clevutui, until 
M length, after Hie htiaeof sorie lime the specimen becomes tar- 
tiifhf i with a thick, dull coating of oxide. Biace in the fnundeHca 
»'>ere u i.i piepared this alh>y la o.'leii token directly firm the Ingot- 
moulds and puunded to powder without having firat been allowed tn 
tool tho observation wf K ir»Uu ndmits of ready 
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tempered alloy was found. In another iustance, the 
ingot obtained from a white alloy containing about 30 
per cent, of copper having been broken while still wurm, 
tho fractured surface instantly assumed a permanent 
bright blue-violet colour. Indeed, it would appear as if, 
by properly regulating the process of cooling, a series of 
colours as varied as thoso assumed by steel, according 
to the different degrees of heat at which it is tempered, 
might be obtained. Alloys containing about 45 per 
cent, of copper exhibit a dull-gray colouration on 
fracture, which, combined with their other physical 
properties, often causes them, when unpolished, to 
resemble, as was remaikcd byXarsten, 1 metallic sulphides 
fur more than metals. 

Although the iridescence which I have described is 
perhaps seen to best advantage in the alloy from equal 
partB of copper and zinc, and may perhaps bo pro- 
duced most readily upon it and tho neighbouring 
alloys of a fibrous texture, it is by no means confined to 
these. I have noticed beautiful yellow coatings upon 
alloys containing 60, 53, and particularly on tho one of 
9077 per cent, of copper. It may probably occur upon 
any of the yellow alloys, and is, doubtless, produced at 
will upon some of them by manufacturers of ornamental 
brass castings. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that the colour 
of the oxidized surface of the thin sheets of alloy 
obtained by pouring upon stone varies from a grayish* 
black, tinged with blue, in the specimens containing 
about 90 per cent, wl c opper, to a dirt)', dork, yellowish- 
green, as in the alloy of 65 per cent, of copper ; and 
From a dull lead colour (alloy of 38° 5 per cent, of copper) 
nearly to white, in the alloys rich iu nine' 

Marked changes, not only of colour, but also in other 
of the physical properties of some of theso alloy x, may 
bo produced by varying tho conditions in which thi^y 
pass from the liquid to the solid state. Theso changes 
are very peculiar, and tire evidently of great importance, 
not only in their practical bearing, but also from uiTonl- 
ing another instance of the phenomena of " tempering," 
which may possibly be of consequence in the study of 
this most difficult subject. 

In preparing the white allocs contuiuitig less than 45 
per cent, of zinc, I have frequently observed upon tho 
under surface of the sheet obtained by pouring off tho 
liquid alloy, a thin layer of a soft, tenacious, malleublo 
alloy, of a yellow colour. Tho formation of this sin- 
gular sheet was at first attributed to cliquation ; but as 
it was difficult to conceive that an alloy apparently 
richer in copper should remain at the surface of tho 
melted mass in the crucible, — which must have been 
the case in order that it should form the bottom of tho 
ingot, — it was thought possible that volatilisation of tho 
zinc might have increased tho proportion of copper at 
the surface of the melted alloy. In order to decide thia 
question, a new series of alloys was prepared, extending 

» Lot. (it., s.196. 

« Observations upon the colour of the alloys of copper and tiuc 
which acc'ird very marly with my own are thoio of Oueiter (fhno-*tr'i 
PutvtKk. Journ. (cxiv., 104, from" the MvnUfur Indtutrirl, ntis), and 
of Lewis (Chemical Workaof C. Xaumann, Abridged and Method* 10 1, 
with Addition*, by W. Lewis, London, 1759, p. 65), who Inn^f ago 
wrote:— "The no of calamine and the increase which tho 

copper receiv , , , sre different in different worka; henco the 
deeper or pai«r lwh. of brans. I have observed in a largo sot of 
experiment* on this subject that a little of tho calamine — that is, of 
the zinc eontainc 1 in calamino— dilute* the colour of t ho copper and 
renders H pale ; that when the copper ha* imbibed about one-twelfth 
it*, own weight, the colour Incline* to yellow ; that the yellowne** 
increases mors and more till the proportion comes almost to one-half ; 
that 011 fuither augmenting the calamine, the brass becom«a paler and 
paler, and at hut white." 
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from the one obtained by melting together poparts of among the specific gravities of the different alloys studied 



copper plus 60 ports of zinc, to the mixture of 56 parts 
of copper and +4 parts of zinc, each alloy being made 
from a mixture containing 1 per cent, more copper than 
that used in preparing the preceding. After thorough 
stirring, the alloys were cast into ingots of about five 
pounds' weight. In the first four of these alloys— from 
40 to 44 per cent, of copper — the yellow film was very 
clearly defined on the three sides of the ingot which had 
come in contact with tho metal of the mould, while on 
the upper surface of the ingot, which had cooled in 
contact with the air, no trace of it could be detected. 
This yellow film is usually of extreme tenuity, hardly 
exceeding one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness in any 
of the instances which I have observed. It is, however, 
so very clearly defined in the white alloys containing 
40 to 45 per cent, of copper, being readily bent, cut, or 
tiled, while the remainder of the alloy is exceedingly 
hard and brittle, that no question as to its identity can 
possibly be entertained. In the alloys containing more 



by Mallet himself. 10 It is also the most probable explana- 
tion of the alloys of abnormal colour which he ha; 
described. I should observe in this connection, that in 
the alloys of light-yellow colour the yellow appears to 
be made much deeper when the alloy" is strongly com- 
pressed, as when cut with a cold-chisel or hammered. I 
may also incidentally mention, that in the scries of ali ••• * 
which I have prepared u constantly-increased degree of 
hardness has been observed, in proportion to the amount 
of zinc contained in the alloy,— at least, as far as the 
brittle, white alloys which are so hard that an ordinary 
fllo makes little or no impression upon them,' 1 — a rcsuir 
which agrees with those of Karstcn, 1 * of Mallet, 14 nnd of 
Guettier. 14 Calvert and Johnson" have recently 
attempted to express these differences numerically. 1 he 
alloy containing 54 per cent, of copper, which is" still s/> 
tenacious that small bits cannot readily be broken from 
it, was found to be exceedingly difficult to cut with a 
cold-chisel ; for, though still so soft that it could be filed 



than 50 per cent, of copper, which arc naturally of a J without any very great trouble, it destroyed at once the 
vcllow colour, it is not so easy to detect a similar -film. ' edges of cutting instruments, though the latter 
In the series of ingots just mentioned it could, never- 1 well tempered. This peculiarity appears to be 



thclees, be traced as far up as the alloy prepared from 
54 pnrts of copj-cr plus 46 parts of zinc. 

An experiment made in order to ascertain whether 
this soft modification of the olloys could be obtuined at 
will, afforded no positive result. An alloy of 41 parts 
of copper plus 58 parts of zinc being prepared, a poition 
of it was poured by small drops into a large mass of 
cold water. The surfaces of many of the granules thus 
obtained were covered with a yellow film, and this was 
especially true of the smallest pieces; but the film was 
exceedingly thin, and the interior of the granules con- 
sisted entirely of brittle white alloy. Other portions 
Were thrown out upon cold iron plates, so as to form 
very thin sheets. A thin, yellow film occurred, it is 
t rue, upon the inferior surfaces of these sheets, but above 
it the alloy was white and brittle. Another portion of 
the melted alloy was cast in an iron ingot-mould, which 
had previously been heated "black hot." The yellow 
film was still formed where the alloy came in contact 
with the ingot-mould; it was, however, exceedingly 
thin. On pouring some of the remaining alloy into n 
cold iron mould, a yellow film, of the usual thickness, 
was obtained. 

Although the phenomena of tempering exhibited by 
these alloys are more readily perceived among those 
the normal colour of which is white, it is highly probable 
that all the alloys are liable to have their phvsical pro- 
perties influenced to a greater or less extent' from this 
cause. This would appear, not only from the evident 
analogy or these phenomena w ith those which are known 
to occur with alloys of copper and tin p* but Dussaussoy* 
has already shown that ordinary brass, — copper 6 5 to 
70 per cent, plus zinc 30 to 3S per cent.,— is rendered 
softer, less tenacious, and less dense by tempering it,— a 
fact which Malic.' has very properly urged in explana- 
tion of tho differences between several of the specific 
gravities of alloys of copper and zinc observed by 
himself, and the numbers which had been previously 
obtained by other experimenters. I would here suggest 
that it explains equally well the very great variations 



nected with the fibrous structure of the alloy. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
A fount of Ten Lectures on Inorganic Chemistry, by Dr. 
Euwakd Fkanki.and, F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry at 
St. Barihohmtv' s Hospital. 

LcrreaR IV. 

Synthesis and Decomposition of Water— Oxy-teater—Ozoi*— 

Solution — Crystallisation . 
At the close cf the last Lecture I endeavoured to show 
you that when hydrogen unites with oxygen under ordi- 
nary circuiiiKtames, that w when we 'ignite livdroiren 
and allow it to burn cither in contact with atmospheric 
air, or even in contact with pure oxygen, that water, and 
water uione, is the result. I want, however, to prove 
a little more strictly the composition of water, »s regards 
the two elements that form it, and the proportions in 
which those two elements unite. Heforc doing *o, 
however, allow me to remark that water is not the 
only compound of hydrogen and oxygen w ith w hich we 
are acquainted. It is the only one 'which this element 
produces directly ; but there are conditions under which 
the two elements can be made to combine in other pro . 
portions, and then in addition to this compound called 
\\ ater, which consists, you will recollect, of one equi 

>" I hiTe fouo(litimpo^il.'otocon»tn>ct.'»ctirvoor any reniUfil,. 
from the otaerv.nona of tl.U cheml.t, lOthou*!, U I. tolerably d«ir 
l ist the create* connection j. at a ,*,i„,Vr„e W |,e r "bc^ r~„ 
alloy comno-cd of e.,u*l equivalent, of copper and *inc, and th t 
between luia point Mid pure eopiwr the apecifie (tr.vity jmviuallv 
iucrcn«cs wf.u M>mc decree of regularity in prop-ttion a. the amount 
ot copper mcream*. Aruoiitf Iho obecrvod apucific <?rnrltlo» of th* 
while alloy* rich In due, there U no regularity wl.ataocver. 



determination* of Mallei are. novcrtheleea, unrpieetiouablv tho l*>, 
which havo ever been mjulo; po»il,|y they are the beat «hl,|, coui. 



be made in any caae. At all ovonta. few chemiata arc In the no^i'i'L'.'n 
t . ltiij.rr.To upon the method of prewiring a'loja which waa eiii.'o. «A 
l.y thU dintiuifnUhed (.Ixorvcr. * oni[..o,od 

JnrlfEe^^T^ ^ ^ of 

'» Lac. tit., a. |9}. 

Ediutn); f 47, P ,0?: " UO " Gmeli "■ , n*"""*- «WIM, Sot. 
Lot c<t„ patsiM. 
» Loc cit. p «y>. 
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valent of each element, wo get another compound 
which consists of double the amount of oxygen which is 
coutained in water. Here we havo the composition of 
water [representing the elementa by the cubical blocks, aa 
in previous Lectures] consisting of one atom of each body ; 
and, that [adding a block for oxygen] is the second 
body that is formed — the so-called "oxy- water" or 
binoxide of hydrogen, which contains, as I hare aaid, 
double the amount of oxygen. Under favourable cir- 
cumatances we can cause hydrogen to combine with a 
third equivalent of oxygen producing a tcroxide which 
has been called ott>ne. There is, however, some doubt 
about the identity of this compound with oronc; but we 
have independent theoretical evidence that this body, the 
ter oxide of hydrogen, does exist. 

We will confine our attention to-day to the examina- 
tion of the simplest combination of oxvgeh and hydrogen- 
liquid water. You will recollect that we collected in this 
apparatus the gases of which water is composed. We 
tore asunder, by means of the electric force, the two 
constituent* of the water contained in this vessel, and we 
collected them in the two vessels placed over the poles of 
the decomposing cell. We will now examine the proper 
tics of these gases. You will notice that one of these 
tubes is entirely filled. Let us try flr*t the properties of 
that gas contained in this tube entirely filled. [A light 
was applied to the end of the tube and the gas burned ] 
You see wo have obviously here our old friend, hydro- 
gen—inflammable, incapable of supporting combustion, 
but burning at the mouth of the vessel. The jar is 
inverted ; and by the great levity of the gas it remains in 
the vessel for a considerable time. There can be no doubt 
that this is hydrogen. Now, let us try what kind of gas 
we have in the other tube in which we have been collect- 
ing. I believe we shall find this to be oxygen ; we will, 
therefore, apply the proper test at once, namely, an 
extinguished piece of wood, which [lowering it into the 
jar] you see is at once ignited when it goes into the 
vessel, proving that we have free oxvgen there present. 
This, therefore, is what we may term the analytical proof 
of the composition of water. We have taken it asunder 
und find that wo get these two element*, oxygen and 
hydrogen, atid that the hydrogen exists in the water in 
double the volume thut oxygen exists, there being two 
volumes of hydrogen and one of oxygen ; and inamiiuch 
as that hydrogen is sixteen times lighter than oxygen, it 
follows as a matter of course that there muat be eight 
parts by weight of oxygen to one of hydrogen. Thin 
[referring to the tube of hydrogen over the decomposing 
apparatus] weighs only one-eighth as much as the smaller 
quantity of oxygen we have collected in the other tube, 
by volume we have twice as much hydrogen as oxygen ; 
by weight we have eight parts of oxygen to one of 
hydrogen. 

" In addition to this analytical proof of the compo- 
»it ->n of water I want to give you the synthetical proof of 
the same thing. We will analyse the water by means 
of the electric current as we have done before ; but we 
havo an arrangement here by means of which we can 
collect both gases together as they are given ofF from these 
poles. We can collect them in this receiver. A certain 
quantity has been collected before the Lecture, in order to 
save time, and now we are collecting a larger quantity 
merely to show the manner in which the experiment is 
made. Here I have a very strong glass rcsselju which it 
is possible to ignite these gases w ithout the slightest risk 
of the fracture of the vessel. We are pumping out all 
the atmospheric air which it contains, and then we are 
going >to screw it on to this receiver, when by simply 
opening the stop-cock and connecting the vacuum with 
the jitr in which the gases arc collected they rush into the 
vacuum and we thus fill the strong jar with the gases. 
At tike end of this jar we have platinum wires so 



through the mixed gases, and it will infallibly explode 
them. 1 had better, perhaps, show you more clearly before 
I screw it on to the stand that this vessel is perfectly dry 
and transparent. The quantity of water we shall produce 
will be very minute. When you consider the enormous 
volume of these gases we get a very small quantity of 
water by combining them ; yet I expect from once tilling 
this vessel wc shall get sufficient to enable us to perceive, 
at all events, the dew upon the interior of the vessel, — 
perhaps not so much quite as to enable us to distinguish 
distinct drops, but I think you will notice that the trans- 
parency of the vessel is very materially diminished after 
we have exploded this gas. We have here on arrange- 
ment by which a spark may be passed. You will sec a 
bright flash pass through that jar when the explosion takes 
place, due to the combination of two gases. [The electric 
spark was then passed through the mixed gases.] There, 
they have combined, and now let us examine our vessel. 
You see there is no doubt whatever that water has been 
formed— thero arc, in fact, numerous little drops of water 
upon it ; and the opalescent appearance of the vessel will 
be visible to all in the theatre. This, then, gives us the 
synthetical proof of the composition of water, for if we mix 
the gases together and then explode them in this way, we 
have virtually a vacuum produced in tho vessel. No 
gaseous matter exists there, and the compound which is 
formed is absolutely pure water. 

Water possesses a gnat many important properties in 
all three states of aggregation. We arc acquainted with 
this chemical compound in the solid condition in the form 
of snow and ice, in the liquid condition, and also in the 
gaseous condition in the form of steam. In all these three 
states it possesses great interest for us, but in the solid and 
gaseous conditions it is almost entirely devoid of any 
chemical interest, and I shall therefore pass over those 
forms. We must, however, examine some of the pro- 
perties of liquid water, because this serves not only to 
assist the action of the chemical force itself, but water is 
a liquid which enters very frequently into chemical 
combination*, and it is finite ncrcwary we should under- 
stand some of its general properties at the out net of our 
chemical investigations. 

We huve already feen that water is transparent, 
inodorous, and tasteless, but thnt it i* not absolutely 
colourless : we have seen that it possesses a Mui»h-green 
colour, which first comes out when we look through a 
considerable stratum of it. Water is also very incom- 
pressible. This is not exactly a peculiarity of water, for 
sll liquids possess this property to a very great extenl. 
For a long time it was imagined that water could not be 
compressed at all, no matter what amount of force was 
applied to it ; but it has since been shown that it is com- 
pressible to some extent. The experiment is exceedingly 
difficult to make ; and it is still more difficult to demon- 
strate this compressibility. In the first place the experi- 
menters enclosed the water in a metallic globe, and 
sticceeded in squeezing it in a little ; but then came the 
question whether in squeezing it in in one part it w as ex- 
, panded in another • but, even if it were granted that no 
l expansion took place at the equator through tho pressure 
at the poles, still the water might make its w ay out through 
the pore* of the vessel. We arc indebted to Oersted for the 
first demonstration of the compressibility of water ; and 
the apparatus which he designed is one which I have here, 
and which I must explain to you in as few words as 
possible. It was an application of pressure to the external 
as well as the internal surfaces of the vessel containing 
the water, so that there should be no question as to the 
escape of the fluid or the expansion of the containing 
vessel. Oersted's apparatus consists of a very strong glass 
cylinder, which must necessarily be of small diameter to 
enable it to resist the great pressure. It is closed at both 
ends by ground-iron plates screwed together by rods and 
. This cylinder is filled with water, and it is fitted 
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at the upper part with a little forcing pump, by means of 
which water from this reservoir can be forced into the 
cylinder which contains the vessel in which the compres- 
sion of the water takes place. You cannot sec it because 
it is turned away ; but even if it were turned towards 
vou it would not be visible to those at a distance. I will, 
however, project an image of it upon the screen ; but 
before doing so, let me direct your attention to the 
npparatus in the interior of that cylinder. This [ex- 
plaining from the diagram] is a thin glasB bulb, or 
cylinder if you please, terminated here by a capillary tube, 
which tube is again re-curved upwards, and terminates 
in a smaller cistern open at its extremity. This cistern is 
tilled with mercury to the entire exclusion of air, and the 
quantity of water is so regulated that the mercury stands 
somewhere about the middle of this scale which is attached 
to the instrument. Now, the whole of this, you will recol- 
lect, is contained in that cylinder of water, so that the 
pressure will take effect both upon the exterior and — 
through this opening here, communicating with the surface 
of the mercury — upon the liquids mercury and water. 
Now, if by the application of this pressure the water be 
really reduced in volume, it is evident tl at the water con- 
tained in this c ylinder will be forced inwards towards this 
inner cylinder ;' or, in other words, that the liquid metal 
will rise up the stem towards the cylindci. Then there is 
another part of the apparatus which you will also sec upon 
the screen which I must request you to take no notice of. 
This little air-guage is simply a measutc of pressure, 
and it is more for my own guidance than for the purpose 
of allowing you to observe the force applied. I want 
simply by this instrument to apply the pressure in such 
a way that I may not run the risk of applying too 
much, and, on the other hand, that I may apply enough. 
The pressure takes place on the mercury, and is propa- 
gated through the mercury to the air in the lube. The 
air will be reduced in volume according to the pressure 
applied. When reduced to one-half its volume it shows 
a. pressure of two atmospheres. The pressure may be 
four, five, or six atmospheres, which is the extent of the 
scale, and I don't propose to go much beyond that. I will 
endeavour to get a clear image of this apparatus upon 
the screen. [ The room was then darkened.] All the 
apparatus is lu re inverted upon the screen, and this is the 
column of mercury which, in reality, is extending upwards 
from that cistern which I pointed out in the diagram, 
and which in reality will pass upwards when the pres- 
sure is applied, but, being inverted on the screen, it will 
conic dow nwards. If I produce any compression of the 
water by working the pump, this column of mercury, 
the brilliant surface of which you see here, will gradually 
creep down the scale, while at the same time the 
mercury in the pressure-gauge will also descend, but to 
that I do not direct your attention, as it is merely for 
my own guidance. Now I will work the pump. You 
see the column of mercury has come down very con- 
siderably. It is nowhere [pointing]. This is the column 
you will mind ; not this one. I hope it will be seen by 
those at a distance, as the motion of the mercury there is 
very considerable. If you notice that column I think you 
will sec that it will suddenly jump back again when I 
remove the pressure. I will bring up the pressure to 
about its maximum mark. Now I will remove it, and 
you see the column at once recedes. What we effected 
was the forcing of the mercury in this stem higher up 
towards the cylinder there. The mercury appeared, how- 
ever, to be coming down, because the image was inverted. 
The amount of this property of compressibility Oersted 
determined, and found it to be tifty-one millionths of the 
volume of the water for one atmosphere ; so that you 
see it requires a very delicate arrangement to make it 
perceptible, and very considerable magnifying to render 
it at all visible at any distance. 
This property of almost perfect incomprcssibility is made 
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use of in- a very interesting manner in Bramah's hydraulic 
press, of which I have here the model belonging to the 
Institution. It is an instrument by which the pres- 
sure exerted on a small piston is communicated to a 
larger one, every square inch of which is pressed upon by 
the same pressure as is applied to the smaller one. .The 
mode of its action will be more clearly shown by the aid 
of this rough diagram. To the right is a pump, which 
forces water out of the cistern below. Here there is a 
small piston, and there is a much larger plunger, wliich 
is capable of rising up and going down, and carries a 
table with it. The pressure of the water under the smaller 
plunger forces up the larger one. That [referring to an 
auxiliary arrangement] is an arrangement of valves which I 
need not describe ; it is merely for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the water going back to its former position between the 
strokes of thepurop. To return to the model of the apparatus. 
You see, if I work this pump, at every stroke this little 
platform rises to a certain extent ; but it rises apparently 
so very deliberately, and so very softly, that one would not 
think that it would exert a very considerable amount o 
force. We shall see, however, that the force which it 
exerts is so enormous— for such a small instrument, at 
least — that it would be surprising to those who saw it 
for the first time. We will try to fracture a small oak 
beam with it, which obviously would require a great 
force to break it across in this way [transversely]. 
Wc will put this beam upon two bars of iron, and then 
put another bar above in the centre of it, so as to apply 
the pressure in the centre of the beam. Now, you see 
the table rises slowly and quietly, but it won't stop when 
the beam tries to arrest its motion [the oak beam began to 
crack, and at last broke in two]. It breaks it with 
apparently very great ease. This is the apparatus which 
is so much used in packing calico, and other bulky mate- 
rials of that kind, for exportation. Those materials, made 
up into bales, are submitted to the enormous pressure 
of these hydraulic presses, and are compressed into n 
fraction of their original bulk, thus allowing a much 
larger amount to be stowed away in the hold of the ship 
than if they were packed in their loose condition. 

There are several peculiarities of water, which are inte- 
resting from their bearing upon the different offices of this 
liquid in nature. The first of these peculiarities is 
that whereas mast liquids on being heated expand, 
and on being cooled contract, water at a certain tem- 
perature doe* not possess this property. If you apply 
heat to water at its freezing point, the water of eour»l< 
becomes hotter, but instead of expanding it contracts. 
It diminishes in volume until you come to the temperature 
of 39'*° F. At that temperature it possesses its max- 
imum density. It has then contracted to the greatest pos- 
sible extent to which water can contract. If you applr 
heat beyond this point it begins to expand. Now, although 
this is very easy lo explain verbally, I think I had better 
show you the phenomenon experimentally. The apparatus 
consists of what wc may call a water-thermometer. There 
is a bulb, and it terminates in a capillary stem. If wc 
reduce the temperature of the water contained in the 
thermometer to 3a 0 , as we have done here by immersing it 
in ice, then wc shall have obviously the volume of water 
at 31° marked upon this stem by the mercury in the instru- 
ment. 

I intend to project that upon a small screen {here, 
and then we will gradually apply heat to the bulb. / You 
will see that the application of heat will cause themeTeurv 
to ascend in the tube until the water reaches its maxfaium 
density, when the water will begin to expand again; But 
here you must recollect again that the vessel will 
appear inverted, therefore the water, instead of going 
upward, will go downwards in contracting. AVcyshall 
receive the image on this screen, which 1 have rr irked 
with the letter E at the top, and C at the b< ttom, 
to show that the mercury going in this dir.-ctiou 
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[towards the letter E] indicates Expansion of tho water, 
and that the mercury in going in this direction [towards 
the letter CJ shows Contraction. I will first show you 
the position of the mercury in the stem whilst the instru- 
ment is in the ice. [The room was again darkened, and 
an invite of the apparatus projected upon a white screen 
by means of the electric lamp.] Now we have the mercury 
at this point. We will draw a line on the s rcen at the 
point where the mercury stands, and we will endeavour not 
to move the apparatus, but simply to take away the ice 
which hero surrounds the little bulb, and I have no doubt 
that even by simple exposure to the air in that way, you 
will notice contraction taking place: you see that opaque 
portion of the column has passed considerably below the 
line already. Jlcre is a beaker of water containing water 
at the temperature of the room simply ; and in order to 
facilitate, the healing of this bnlb— the %earmiiuj of it, at 
least — we will immerse it in this beaker. Now you sec 
how that water has contracted—how it has descended below 
that mark, and on the further application of heat we may 
net a little moie contraction ; but the moment the expan- 
sion begins you will notice it by the mercury receding 
again towards that line, and it will ultimately, I have no 
doubt, repass the line. It is now beginning to recede. We 
shall have to wait for a few seconds in order to get the 
necessary temperature. It is now very obviously receding 
slowly, but it will do it more quickly when this lamp has 
made the surrounding water a little hatter. There it goes 
back : the water has reached its point of maximum 
density, and the mercury in the stem is now going back 
again, and would gradually pass down the tube until the 
water reached its boiling point. 

This is one peculiarity of water, and a most important 
one it is too. You will readily understand the effect of 
it, if you consider what is the action of the cold of winter 
upon rivers, or upon lakes, for instance. The surfaces of 
these masses of water arc acted upun by the cool air 
resting upon them, and are gradually, and in very frosty 
nights, of course, are rapidly cooled. As the water is 
cooled on the surface the particles become denser, and the 
particles go down below, and obstract the heat from the 
portions below. If this went on, the cooling would be a 
v«»ry rapid process — as rapid as the process of heating, in 
which the heat is conveyed throughout the fluid; but 
1:10 moment the water has cooled to 392^, about 7 0 above 
the freezing point, it is no longer capable of contracting 
by the cold, but the water at the surface becomes lighter 
than the water below, and floating, forms a sort of blanket 
of water, which protects the water below from the cold, 
water being a very bad conductor of heat. 

Another important point connected with water is the 
comparatively large amount of heat which it requires 
to raise iu temperature from one point to another ; or, 
what is the same thing, the large quantity of heat which 
it requires to get rid of, in order to have its temperature 
reduced from one point to another. It far exceeds all 
other substances in this respect. This property— its high 
specific heat, — is represented in a table we have here, 
water being taken, for comparison, as unity. 

Specif c Heat of Solid* and Liquid*. 

Water . .' . 1000 Copper . . . 095 

Ice . . . . 900 Zinc .... -095 

Alcohol . . . -66o Silver . . . 057 

Ether . . . -520 , Tin .... -056 

Nitric Acid . . -44s 1 Mercury . . -035 



Sulphuric Acid. 



. -333 1 Gold. 

Carbon . . . 241 Platinum . . . •031 
Sulphur . . . 101 Lead . . . . 031 

Ice would require ftths the amount of heat that would be 
required by water to raise its temperature through the 
same number of degrees. Alcohol would not require 
much more than ,Vhs "» ether rather more than \ : nitric 
(Vhs and ,Vhs ; sulphuric acid little less 



than /eths ; ond so on, the numbers go gradually 
down here, till at last "we get to the metals. Mercury, 
you see, will require only ,J 0 ths of tho quantity of heat 
to be added to it in order to raise its temperature through 
the same number of degrees as water. Let us see if I 
can at all render this clearer by a simple experiment. I 
will pour into this vessel a pound of boiling water. We 
have a mark upon the vessel to indicate the proper quan- 
tity. I will now bring it near to a thcrmo- electric pile, 
which will act upon the magnetic needle there and snow 
us any variation of the temperature of the contents of 
the vessel. I think the effect will be almost too strong if 
I bring it in contact with the pile. The only thing to be 
guarded ngainst is the movement of the vessel, therefore 
I will endeavour, in the subsequent parts of the experi- 
ment, to hold it quite firmly. Now let me try to get the 
needle perfectly steady. This instrument, you sec, shows 
us that heat is being radiated at a certain rate against the 
end of this thermo-electric pile, and the amount of that 
heat is correctly registered by the deflection of the needle. 
If I reduce the temperature of that water, if I pour into 
it a pound of cold water, for instance, I should reduce the 
heat to the mean between the two portions of water. 
That, I think, you will readily allow. Hut now I am 
going to pour successive pounds of mercury into tho 
vessel, and we will watch the effect npon the needle. 
[A pound of mercury was then added to the hot 
water.] Now there is a quantity of mercury there 
exactly equal in weight to the water I have employed. 
I think you will see that it produces no apparent 
effect on * the temperature — certainly tome effect, but 
not an apparent effect. There is a second [pouring in 
another pound of mercury] ; the needle manifests no 
tendency to go back to its original position. There is a 
third pound ; ond, in order to save time, we will put a 
fourth, a fifth, and a sixth pound into the hot water. There 
is a little reduction in temperature ; the mercury has 
cooled the water a little, but you sec the effect is very 
slight. The mercury has brought back tho needle to 
u scarcely perceptible extent towards its original position. 
Although we have added six times its weight of 
mercury to this watcT, we have effected but a very 
small reduction in the temperat-ire ; and, in order to 
produce the effect of a pound of cold water we should have 
had to pour into the hot water rather more than twenty- 
seven pounds of mercury ; — this would have cooled it 
only as much as it would have been cooled by the addition 
of one pound of cold water. 

This peculiarity of water is of the highe«t importance 
in maintaining water in the liquid condition — the con- 
dition in which it is required in nature. Thi« property 
renders it very difficult for water to exist long i'i any 
other than the liquid condition in which it is absolutely 
ncces*ary for vegetable life, and certainly absolutely 
necessary for animal life. This high degree of specific 
heat which we have just now been demonstrating renders 
the cooling of a mass of water obviously a work of far 
more time than it would be if water possessed only the 
specific heat of mercury. Why, in such a case, an 
exposure to air below tho freezing-point would effect the 
cooling of the surface of seas, of hikes, and of river* 
twenty-seven times more rapidly than under present cir- 
cumstances. 

The next peculiarity of water is the great amount of 
heat which it absorbs in passing from the solid to the 
liquid condition— the great amount of " latent " heat, as 
it is sometimes termed, although perhaps rather un- 
philosophieally. This amount of heat is that which is 
required to melt ice, we will suppose at 31 0 ; for water 
freezes and ice melts at that temperature. This amount 
of heat is that required to convert ice at 31* into water, 
not to raise its temperature, but merely to melt it. Hut 
in OTder to do this we require an amount of heat which, 
if not rendered latent, would raise the temperature of 
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the \v„i C r through 141" F. ; therefore the latent heat of 
■water is said to be 14a 0 F. as we have it in this table. 
Latent Beat 0/ Liquids. 

Mensural by water. 

Water 14a F. 

Sulphur ..... 27*14 

Lead 1 1 *o 

Zinc 48-3 

Bismuth 23-25 

The latent heat of sulphur is 27-14; that is, it would 
raise the temperature of water through only that number 
of degrees. That of lead in ir, of zinc 48*3, and of 
bismuth 13-25 ; so that you sec water is most strikingly 
pre-eminent as to the qtiantity of heat necessary to render 
it fluid, and consequently the amount of heat which must 
be given out by the conversion of liquid water into solid 
water or ice. Here you see a beautiful arrangement of 
Nature tending to cause water to retain its fluid 
condition for a very long time. If it were not for this 
provision a very large amount of ice would be formed in 
our mild climates during our comparatively short winters. 

I have one or two memoranda here to which I ought to 
direct attention with regard to this peculiarity of water. 
"We have just seen that " water is most dense at 39-2° F. 
At this temperature it expands both by heat and cold. 
Water requires more heat than the same weight of any 
other liquid or Bolid to raise its temperature through a 
given number of degrees. One cubic mile of water in 
cooling through one degree warms 3076 cubic miles of aii 
through4°;" hence the effect of water surrounding portions 
of land— surrounding islands -the effect of the sea upon 
the climate of islands. The air passing over the surface 
of tho ocean in summer is cooled by the water which 
absorbs heat without becoming much warmer, and gives 
out heat without becoming much cooler. " One cubic yard 
of ice in melting cools 21,000 cubic yards of air from 52° 
to 3* 0 hence you will understand the effect upon climates 
of dense masses of ice surrounding any sea coast, as the 
coast of Greenland, for instance, and the northern part of 
Iceland, the climate of which is known to be affected by 
the absence or the presence of this packed ice on the 
northern shore. Let me try to give you a proof of this 
high latent heat of water. Here in this beaker I have a 
ma*» of crushed ice, and I will place the beaker in contact 
with our pile. I think you will And that the needle will 
now go in the opposite direction. It will now be 
deflected, by the cold I am applying to the apparatus, 
in a direction opposite to that which it took before. And 
now I want to apply a considerable amount of heat to the 
ice. I will pour, in fact, a quantity of water upon it in a 
boiling condition, and we will see whether it will affect the 
needle or not. The needle will give us prompt indica- 
tion of any heat which will be produced bv the action of 
the boiling water, and we have seen that' boiling water 
poured into a beaker, when the beaker is placed at some 
little distance from the pile, tells at once upon the needle, 
which is thereby powerfully deflected. I first want to 
get the needle stationary again. I will now pour upon 
this ice a quantity of boiling water, and mix them well 
up together [stirring the mixture of ice and hot water 
contained in the beaker with a rod]. You see our needle 
is quite stationary : notwithstanding this large quantity 
of boiling water that we have added to this ice, you see 
the needle stands at the same point, and I can go on adding 
boiling water until the ice is quite dissolved, the tem- 
perature of the vessel remaining still at the freezing point, 
as it was at the beginning of this experiment. 

Water posMovsen very considerable solvent power, which 
is employed by the chemist to separate substances which 
arc capable of being dissolved in water from those which 
are incapable of solution. When water has dissolved 
as much of a substance as it can dissolve, it is then said 
to be saturated. If you at this point remove some 
of this water by evaporation, or if the solution has been 



effected by the agency of heat, and you then diminish 
the temperature without removing any of tho watc?. 
a certain amount of this solid matter will be deposited, 
and deposited in beautiful geometrical forms, which 
we all know by the name of crystals. Here are some 
of them modelled in glass. I will try, however, to 
show you one or two actual processes of the formation 
of these crystals by means of the electric microscope. I 
will place upon a gtass plate here a solution of a salt which 
is thus capable of crystallising on evaporation. Here is 
a solution of chloride of ammonium, which we will pour 
upon the plate. It is a nearly saturated solution, so that 
I hope the crystals will be very speedily formed; but 
still, in order to facilitate matters, we will warm the plate 
a little, so as to produce that effect of super •saturation 
which takes place when a portion of the water is removed 
from a saturated solution in the way I have just described 
[the room was again darkened, and a magnified image of 
the plate was projected on the screen]. Now, I dare say, if 
we look carefully at this plate for a few moments, we shall 
see this operation going on there. There is the separation 
of this solid body, the chloride of ammonium, branching 
out in those beautiful vegetating forms ; and you will also 
see, I dare say, presently, the effect of little nuclei of solid 
bodies in determining the direction of the crystals. There 
are usually particles of dust floating about in a solution 
which generally determine the crystallisation in a 
particular manner. There we have the formation of a 
crystalline mass of this kind upon a little thread, that 
has been present in the solution, and that is graduallv 
increasing in size, as well as those which arc forming upon 
Ihc margin of the plate. How beautifully they shoot ! 
There, you see now our crystals from the string are 
growing. There was a little particle of dust, no doubt, 
at the commencement of that point — that sword-like 
crystal at the bottom of the screen. I will not detain you 
longer with this salt ; but I want to show you the crystalli- 
sation of a salt from a solution of alcohol. This U a 
solution of iodide of stanethyl, which usually crystallises 
very beautifully on glass ; and the solution evaporates 
much more rapidly than an aqueous one, so that we have 
not so long to wait for our results. It is sometime* 
difficult to get our solution into the microscope before the 
crystallisation actually begins [a glass plate covered with 
the alcoholic solution was then introduced into the 
microscope and projected on the screen]. There we have 
some of them : I think they will begin to grow immediately. 
How beautifully they shoot across there from the side ! 
I think we have now quite covered our plate with crystal*. 
Every part of the solution seems already to have crvstallised. 

These, then, are some of the more remarkable properties 
of water, both in its physical and its chemical aspect*. 
From the latter point of view, with special reference to 
its occurrence in nature, and the kinds of water with 
which we are usually supplied as a beverage, we shall 
have to study it a little more in the next Lecture 
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and Kirchhofs Spectrum Observations, by 
Professor H. E. Roscor. 

(Cvnlinvtd frviu pagt Ijy.) 

To turn now to the second, and, if possible, the mo>t 
interesting part of the subject, namely, the conclusions 
drawn from these observations respecting the composition 
of the sun's atmosphere. It has already been said, that 
the importance of these experiments in extending our 
knowledge of the composition of the earth's crust is 
obvious. We have seen that those bodies supposed to be 
be shown to be mort widely distributed; 
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elementary substances, whose existence hns. hitherto been 
overlooked, by those means have been discovered ; but 
we do not so clearly sec what these observations have to 
do with the sun, or how it is possible from such experiments 
to draw any conclusion respecting the existence of 
bodies well known on this earth, as iron, magnesium, 
potassium, and such like, in the sun. I shall endeavour, 
as shortly as possible, to answer this question, and to 
prove to you that we are now as certain that iron, 
magnesium, nickel, potassium, &c, exist in the sun as 
that they exist upon our globe. 

The solar spectrum invariably contains, as I hare before 
said, a large number of dark lines, or spaces, or shadows. 
These have been called " Fraunhofer's lines," from the 
name of the discoverer. What do these lines show r They 
show us that in the sun's light, certain kinds of rays 
arc absent, and as these black lines arc always present in 
exactly the same position, we see that certain kinds of 
rays ore always wanting in the sun's light. There are 
many thousands of these lines in the whole length of the 
spectrum. I have here a representation of a few of the 
most important lines in only a short portion of the 
spectrum between E and F [pointing to the diagram of 
the solar spectrum]. This shows thousands of dark lines ; 
it is the most nccuratc drawing we have at present of the 
lines in this portion of the spectrum, anil represents 
the lines occurring from the line E in the green to 
the line F in the blue. Between these points we have 
hundreds and hundreds of lines which you may notice 
here. And through the whole length of the spectrum, 
from the outer red to the violet there are thousands of 
these dark lines, which are always present, and which we 
must remember are the characteristics of solar light only, 
for the light from a fixed star or other self-luminous 
body is not similar to the light that we have from the 
sun : there may be dark lines in their spectra, but they 
are not the same dark lines as are in the nun's spectrum, 
or arranged in the same manner. 

"What causes these constant dnrk lines in the tun-light, 
for we must remember that it is in sun-light alone these 
particular lines occur ? It is the discovery of the cause 
of these dark lines by Kirchhoff which gives such peculiar 
interest to this subject, because it enables us to draw con- 
clusions respecting the composition of the sun's atmos- 
phere, and I do not know that I can make the natter more 
clear to you than by reading the following sentences, into 
which I have endeavoured to put the points of the case. 
First we will take KirshhofTs discovery. 

t. The solar spectrum invariably contnins certain fixed 
dark lines, called "Fraunhofer's lines." 

2. The spectra produced by the luminous vapour of all 
metals contain certain fixed bright lines invariable and 
distinct for each metal. I have tried to show you on the 
screen what you would have seen if you had looked 
through these" instruments. All and each of the bright 
lines so produced by certain metals, — for instance, by 
sodium, potassium, magnesium, and iron, — are found to 
coincide exactly with certain of the dark fixed lines of the 
solar spectrum. Hence there must be some connection 
between the bright lines of the metal and the dark solar 
line*. Terhaps it would be well if I were to explain to 
you what I mean by "coinciding exactly." If you look 
at the solar spectrum, and at the same time you allow not 
only the solar light, but the ray, for instance, from 
sodium to fall on it, you see the sodium line coincide 
with, that is to say, falls absolutely and exactly upon, one 
of the solar dark lines. If you take another metal, such as 
iron, which contains a great number of these bright lines, 
all as fine as a spider's web, and of different degrees of 
shadow and of colour j if you allow the iron spectrum and 
the solar spectrum to fail together, for every bright line 
which the iron spectrum produces there is a corres- 
ponding dark line, absolutely identical with it in tone and 
breadth, in the solar spectrum. Hence there must be 



some connection between thuae bright liucs of metal, ! ..d 
the dark solar lines. 
The connection is as follows :— 

Each of the dark fixed lines of the solar spectrum is 
caused by the presence in the sun's atmosphere of the 
luminous vapour of that metal which gives the coincident 
bright line. Perhaps I shall make the matter a little 
more clear by taking the one single instance of sodium. 
Why do we conclude that there is sodium in the sun's 
atmosphere? The light emitted by luminous sodium 
vapour is homogeneous ; the sodium spectrum consisting of 
one double bright line. This bright double sodium line is 
exactly coincident with Fraunhofer's dark double solar 
line D, as will be seen by reference to this diagram 
[pointing] and to the image on the screen. And this we 
observe in the case of other metals where there arc 
hundreds of lines, not one line only, as is the case with the 
sodium. The spectrum of a Drumraond light is a con- 
tinuous one. It contains no dark lines or space*. If — 
and this is an important point to which I shall wish to 
draw your attention— if between the prism and the Drum- 
mond light a soda flame be placed, a double dark line i* 
produced. That dark line is absolutely identical with 
Fraunhofer's double line D which we found in the solar 
light, and we have in this way artificially produced a 
kind of solar light, or, at any rate, one of its characteristics, 
the lineD. 

If, instead of using Drummond's light, we pass sunlight 
through the soda flame, we see that the dark line D 
becomes much more distinct than when sunlight alone is 
employed. The soda flame has therefore the power of 
absorbing the same kind of light as it emits ; it is opaque 
for the yellow D ray*. Hence we conclude that luminous 
sodium vapour in the sun's atmosphere is the cause of 
Fraunhofer's dark double line D, the light given'off from the 
sun's solid body producing a continuous spectrum. In a 
similar manner the presence in the solar atmosphere of 
iron, magnesium, nickel, and chromium has been proved. 
I have here a tube which was a moment ago a hydrogen 
vacuum (but which I have unfortunately broken at one 
end), containing metallic sodium. I have here the power 
of producing a very large sodium flame — a yellow flame 
of soda. If I heat' the sodium which is contained in the 
tube, wc shall get the latter filled with the vapour of the 
metal sodium. Now, the vapour of this metal sodium is 
opaque to the yellow soda light ; so that if I hold thia 
tube up between the large soda flame and this white 
screen, we shall see that the tube is black. But if I hold 
it between a coal gas flame and the screen, you will sec 
that the vapour of sodium is perfectly colourless. 

Kirchhoff 6 own views may perhaps render this point 
clearer. He has observed that the sodium vapour is abso- 
lutely opaque to the light which is given off by a flame 
coloured yellow by soda. His theory, then, is, that thero 
is in the sun a glowing gaseous atmosphere surround- 



ing a solid nucleus of possiblv a still higher temperature. 
" If we could 6ee," says Kirchhoff, " the spectrum of 
the solar atmosphere without that of the solid nucleus, 
we should be able to see in it the bright lines character- 
istic of the metals which that atmosphere contains. The 
more intense luminosity of the internal nucleus docs not, 
however, permit the spectrum of the solar atmosphere to 
become apparent ; it is reverted according to my newly- 
discovered proposition ; so that, instead of bright lines, 
which the luminous atmosphere by itself would have 
shown, dark lines only appear. We do not see the spec- 
trum of the solar atmosphere itself, but a negative image 
of it. By it we are, however, able to detect, in an equal 
degree of certninty, the metals present in the aim's atmo- 
sphere. All that we require for this purpose is a very 
accurate knowledgo of the solar spectrum, and of the 
spectra of the individual metals.' ' So says Kirchhoff, who 
is at present engaged in continuing these observations, and 
although only eighteen months have elapsed since the tu>t 
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discovery was made he has already traced more than sevent y 
lines on the solar spectrum between D and E produced 
by iron, and that the gTeen line, known as "small h," is 
caused by magnesium. There are, likewise, coincident 
lines to prove the presence of nickel, chromium, potassium, 
and sodium in the sun's atmosphere* : 1 much regret that 
I am unable to show you even a drawing of these 
coincident lines, as no representations of them have yet 
been published. On the other hand, it has been observed 
that lines produced by other metals, possessing very 
distinctlv-marked spectra are not seen to coincide with any 
of the tfark solar lines ; and hence the conclusion can be 
drawn, that these metals — for instance, silver, copper, 
gold, lead, tin, antimony, etc., — are not present in the solar 
atmosphere. I shall not soon forget a visit which I paid 
to Heidelberg lost autumn, when I saw, for the first time, 
the phenomena here described. In the lower half of the 
field of the telescope there were, at least, seventy brilliant 
lines belonging to the iron spectrum of various colours 
and of all degrees of intensity and breadth ; whilst in the 
upper half of the field the solar spectrum exhibited its 
steady light, cut up as it were by hundreds of dark lines. 
Situated exactly above each of the seventy bright iron 
lines was a corresponding dark line in the solar light. 
These lines did not only coincide with a degree of sharp- 
ness and precision perfectly marvellous, but the intensity 
and breadth of each bright line was so correctly preserved 
in its dark representation, that the fact that there must be 
iron in the sun flashed on my mind at once. 

Any reflections of my own on these discoveries would 
be out of place. I would simply remind you that these 
discoveries are still in their infancy ; they seem to herald 
the birth of a new kind of terrestrial and stellar chemistry. 
Let us then look forward into the vast ocean of unexplored 
truth which thus opens out to our view, and endeavour, 
if possible, to realise the vast magnitude of the knowledge 
which Mill thus be grr.nted to mankind. 



PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Wednesday, March 6, 1861. 
T. N. R. Morson, Esq., President, in the Chair. 

Professor Benti.f.y made some u Remarks on the Adulte- 
rations of Senna." It will be remembered that, some 
twenty years ago, Alexandrian sccna was extensively 
adulterated with argol leaves. The adulteration was no 
doubt intentional, and was sometimes carried so far, that 
as much as one-third of a sample consisted of argol. In 
consequence of the unpleasant effect produced by Alex- 
andrian senna, which was generally ascribed to the ar^ol, 
its use was discontinued in the Dublin and Edinburgh 
Pharmacopeias, and Tinnevell v was in trod need in its place. ' 
At that time several members of the Pharmaceutical Society 
joined in a protest, and agreed that, if the senna was not 
sent pure, it would not be sold, the consequence of which 
would be a considerable loss to the Egyptian Government. 
The effect of this remonstrance was that the adulteration 
diminished at once, and in time almost ceased, and thus a 
systematic fraud was stopped by the influence of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, in the year 185* Professor 
Bentley had found it impossible to obtain n specimen of 
argol. In 1858. however, he had occasion to examine some 
bale* of Alexandrian senna, and then found a considerable 
quantity of argol. He did not know then to what to 
ascribe the adulteration. There might have been a short 
crop of senna, or the remonstrance might have been 
forgotten. But. since 1858. ho has repeatedly examined 
samples of senna, and found the adulteration to be going 
on as much as ever. Several specimens of Alexandrian 
senna were exhibited to the meeting. In one the nrgol 
made up one-fourth of the weight, in others it amounted 
to a fifth or an eighth. A hundred grains of one specimen 



I which had been carefully separated by one of the pupils, 
yielded 4a grains of sennn leaves, 33 grains of argol leaves, 
9-5 grains of flowers and *.ccds, principally of argol, and 10 
grains of stalks, the remainder being dust, &c. All thL> 
adulteration takes place abroad. On the question whe ther 
argol was useful or injurious, the Professor said authorities 
differed. In Egypt it Mas taken alone. Dr. ChristLson 
asserts that it docs gripe, and also produc es sickness ; but 
others have said that it has no action at all. It has been 
said that the unpleasant effects of senna are produced by 
the stalks, but that appears to be an error. In conclusion 
the Professor said that there was no doubt that the effect 
of the senna was impaired by the presence of ar gol in such 
quantities ds he had found it, and it was the duty of 
Pharmaceutists to set their faces against such adultera- 
tions. He, therefore, urged the Society aguin to exert its 
influence to stop n gross and systematic fraud. 

Mr. Wai-gh inquired whether argol grew in the same 
neighbourhood as senna, because in that case the admix- 
ture might be accidental, 

Professor Bkntuy said it grew- on the spot, but there 
could be no doubt tho adulteration was intentional. Some - 
times the senna crop M as short while that of the Cynanchum, 
or argol, was good, and it was used to make up the defici- 
ency of senna. 

Mr. Smut)', said it required more experiments to prove 
the purgative effect of the Cynanchum. Wc should be 
careful how statements relative to the action of medicines 
Mere stereotyped. It Mas a common opinion that the 
resin of aloes Mas the cause of the griping effect of that 
medicine ; but experiments had been made with the resin 
carefully separated, and it had been found to have hardly 
■ any action. 

Professor BcxTi.r.Y said that argol leaves had been tried 
by several experimenters with various and contradic tory 
results, the action of them, however, Mas not the question 
before the meeting. 

Mr. Evans thought that the adulteration of senna with 
Cynanchum was not so common now as some years 
ago. One thing might account for the difference 
in the effects ascribed to argol. The leaves were com- 
monly covered with a brown resin which might interfere 
w ith the solvent action of the water in making an infusion. 
A tincture would perhaps be more active. 

Mr. O ale said the samples exhibited had been collected 
quite recently, and the one with 26 per cent of argol had 
been sold as picked senna. In 1851 he had himself tried 
to get a specimen of the Cynanchum and could not find 
any. 

The Chairman remarked on the absence of the senna 
pods in the samples. They M erc formerly to be found in 
considerable quantities, but now they M ere almost entirely 
absent from the semm used in this country. The fact m as 
these pods or follicles Mere largely employed on the 
Continent where their action and remcdiul effects are cou- 
sidcred superior to the leaves. He thought it was 
desirable that they should be tried in this country. 

Professor Bhxti.ey said he had found the legumes 
absent from the sennas he had examined for the last four 
or five years. He had seen some in the docks and had 
been told that they went to the continent. The action of 
the legumes was not so powerful as the leaves, and the 
griping effect was totally absent. 

Mr. Evans observed that the quality of Tinnevclly 
sennn had much deteriorated. The fine leaves could not 
now be obtained. He inquired the relative medicinal 
value of Alexandrian and Tinnevclly senna. 

The Ch.mhman said that the testimony of the medical 
profession was in favour of the Alexandrian. 

Professor Bkntlky then called the attention of the 
meeting to a model of the ripe fruit of the Indian Bml 
and some preparations of it which were placed on the 
table. 

Dr. Evans explained that the Dietetic Bnel was made by 
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mixing the pulp of the fruit with arrowroot, and then 
drying it in the sun, spread out on plantain leaves. 

A discussion followed, which was mainly devoted to 
the question whether Bacl had any remedial effects,— at 
all events, in this country. 

Professor Rehwood exhibited some specimens of 
Spermaceti Ointment, which had been prepared by Mr. 
Hills, one with bleached, another with unbleached olive 
oil, and a third with almond oil. They hod been made 
three months, and the specimen made with bleached oil 
was now quite rancid, while the others were perfectly 
sweet. That made with almond oil was of an excellent 
colour, and Mr. Hills considered that this was the best oil 
to be used in the preparation. 

A short Paper followed "On the Iodide of Potaitium 
and Compound Iodine Ointmentt," by Mr. H. Hah.. The 
author proposes to avoid the objectionable grittinewi which 
is always present when these ointments arc too quickly 
or carelessly prepared by first dissolving the iodide of 
potassium and iodine with a small quantity of glycerine, 
mid mixing the solution with the lard. The formulas he 
(digests arc the following 

Iodide of Potattium Ointment. 
Iodide of potassium ... 2 drachms. 
Glycerine ..... 4 ,, 

Lard i§ ounces. 

Hub the iodide to a powder, add the glyecriuc, and, when 
the salt is dissolved, mix with the lard. 

Compound Iodine Ointment. 

Iodine 1 drachm. 

Iodide of potassium . . 1 „ 

Glycerine 4 

Lard . . . • . 1 1 ounces. 

Hub the iodide of potassium to powder, then add the 
iodine and afterwards the glycerine, and, when dissolved, 
mix with the lard. 

In this way, the author says, the ointments may be 
made perfectly smooth, and in a very short time. AYhcn 
prepared in quantity labour may be saved by heating the 
lard to a creamy consistency, and stirring in the solutions. 

Mr. Sui'iRR said that too much reliance should not be 
placed on glvcerine preparations ; they did not keep well. 
The yellow 'colour of the iodide of potassium ointment 
on the table was also objectionable. 

The Ciiaiumax thought the ointments good, and the 
colour not objectionable. The glycerine certainly would 
not favour crystallization of the iodide. 



MANCHESTER 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Ordinary Meeting, February 19, 1861. 
Dr. J. P. Jirlk, Pretident, in the Chair. 

A Paper was read by J. C. D veu, Esq., entitled, " Brief 
Sole* on the Freezing, Thawing, and Evaporation of Water, 
and on the Condensation of Steam, with a View to Enquire 
into the C'utue of thote Changes." 

In these Notes the Author merely aimed to place before 
the Society the apparent agency of heat, in the changes 
that water undergoes iu passing alternately from one to 
the <fther of its conditions of ice, water, and steam, and 
tlet rersi ; and that these mutations are caused, by the 
taking up and giving out of heat, in its sensible or latent 
stale, by the transitions reciprocally from one to the other 
of those states. The actual amount of the thcrmomctric 
heat passing from the latent to the sensible state was 
given, as taken from the common tables. On referring to 
the two ancient theories of heat, the one defining it to be 
"a material clement, tui generii, and pervading matter," 
kc.'t the other holding it to be "no other than the 



motions, mechanically excited in the minute particles of 
bodies," &c. — it was contended that, by this latter or the 
"force heat theory," the melting of ice by the action of 
the sun's rays could not be explained, since it is not by 
their force, but by the matter of heat that enters and 
becomes latent in the water. The Author then submitted 
that the only solution, hitherto offered of the absorption 
of sensible heat, in water and steam, as latent in these, 
and the re-appearance of the same measure of heat, in a 
sensible state, by the acts of condensation and freezing, is 
to be found in the application of Dr. Black's " Latent 
Heat 'lhcory." Considering the force heat theory, as 
directly conflicting with that of latent heat, they cannot 
both be sustained ; and as the hitter stands in elementary 
works as an established law in physics, mid as it affords 
a clear explanation of the aqueous chances adduced ; it 
seems incumbent on those who deny the entity of heat, to 
account for the alternate exhibition and extinction of the 
thcrmometric heat, that is, in fact, evolved and absorbed 
by those mutations of water. 

The Author again referring to the long standing con- 
troveraies concerning the essential nature of heat, stated 
that more than one hundred works have been published 
on the subject during the last 200 years, and yet no con- 
clusion has been arrived at, as to the soundness of either 
of the original theories above cited, nor have any dis- 
coveries been made that explain the agency of heat, iu tho 
mutations of water, since the days of 11 aeon and Boyle, 
with the sole exception of those of Dr. Black, which 
appear to prove it* latent state in bodies. And since we 
have no settled doctrine as to its essence, we must allow 
that the subject is of philosophical interest, and especially 
this branch of it concerning latent heat, in defence of 
which these notes are offered. 

The Prehidknt said that some very interesting experi- 
ments made by Mr. Dyer, many years Bgo, were in fuvour 
of the dynamical theory of heat, which he believed to be 
fully able to explain the phenomena ascribed by Black to 
"latent heat." 

A Paper was read by Dr. R. Axous Smith, " On the 
Production and Prevention of Malaria." 

The Author did not pretend to enter on the whole 
subject, but to give a few observations which he con- 
sidered fitted for its illustration. —Malaria has unquestion- 
ably been proved to be caused by the decomposition of 
organised bodies. If so, it must exist to some extent 
everywhere. By the mode of testing the air invented by 
the Author, every place tried at home and abroad was 
found to have some oxidizable matter in it, although in 
this was extremely small. In such cases the matter 
probably oxidized to a state in which it would be 
innocuous. This oxidizable matter no doubt rises, in a 
great measure from vegetation. Vegetation docs not 
merely grow ; it dies. This death may be caused by 
various circumstances, but two conditions are remarkable, 
one where the agents are animals, and the other where 
the agents arc chemical. Animal life may act in various 



amounts on vegetation in the soil, from the large vermin 
to tho microscopic classes. These do not prevent chemical 
action, on the contrary, it is probable that they further 
it exceedingly. Decomposition goes on in the soil at 
various rates, and in various ways. In a rich, highly- 
manured soil kept warm, the soil will be found alkaline. 
Soils generally are acid. The Author had shown in a 
Paper, read in 1847, that in au alkaline, peaty district, 
cold weather produced acidity in a few days. It would 
appear as if the acids of the mould (so elaborately 
described by Mulder) were incapable of further decom- 
position in the cold, and were thus retained and increased. 
Our great struggle with the soil is to produce alkalinity, 
or at least to diminish acidity atid where most acids exist 
we use moat lime. Where moat alkali exists there is a 
greater facility for the escape of vapours, such as we 
suppose to be hurtful. So far as the vapours of putrid 
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have been examined by the Author, they have 
indications of containing substance* composed 
somewhat like protein, at least the carbon and nitrogen 
have had relatione to each otheT similar, or nearly identical 
with those found in protein, and formed the mass of the 
substance. 

The extreme condition of putrescence mny be very 
readily produced in a soil by artificial means ; the use of 
a little ammonia, for example, more than vegetation will 
bear. The substances putrefy until the whole becomes 
fetid in the highest degree. We have then a soil rich in 
organic matter and undraincd. It is a swamp of the worst 
form if the soil be not very poor ; worse, perhaps, than 
■w as ever seen in nature. Such a Boil would bring death 
everywhere. It i» artificial malaria. We can, then, pro- 
duce malaria from the soil by fostering some of its tenden- 
cies ; and we see by the rapid acidification of soil, in 
colder weather, why' malaria is diminished by a Iowct 
temperature. 

As we can imitate malaria of some kinds, so can we also 
imitate the methods by which Nature prevents it. The 
warm alkaline soil, moistened, and washed with air and 
water, becomes acid, it sends forth less volatile matter- 
decomposition is stopped to a great extent, the matter is 
preserved. Cold prevents the action, drainage assists oxi- 
dation by a more active state of soil. By these modes 
and others, the soil is disinfected by Nature, when these 
do not act sufficiently, we may use disinfecting agents. 
By their means decomposition may be interrupted without 
fear of diminishing the power of the plant to take up 
food. By the use of disinfecting agents, Mr. McDougall 
had been able to feed sheep and cattle, and retain them in 
health, on meadows constantly wet by irrigation with liquid 
manure. The disinfectant used is from the products of 
the distillation of tar, the amount required is small. 
Animal life is rapidly destroyed by it, and chemical 
decomposition is stayed. All climates can furnish this, 
where coal lies or where trees grow. 

It would be possible to irrigate great districts at a very 
small expense. The result would bo as certain on a large 
scale as on a small one ; and it is probable that, in some 
cases, one or two applications would be sufficient, for a 
lon«; period at least. By the new state of things, destruc- 
tive insects would also be destroyed. Although, accord- 
ing to Dr. McCulloch, there are many partn of our own 
islands infected by mslaria, most, if not all, can be cured 
by good attention to well-known agricultural maxims. 
This new method is especially applicable to other countries, 
and to more violent stages of the disease. The author 
hopes to have it tried on extensive districts in Italy. The 
method arose out of an advice everywhere neglected, but 
still cherished as true, to disinfect whole cities by begin- 
ning with the sewers, the origin and reservoir of all the 
mischief. 

The Author believes that he has shown that decomposi- 
tion, to a most pernicious extent, is possible in soils, that 
this is not a mere opinion, but a fact readily demonstrated ; 
but that decomposition may be arrested artificially to the 
preservation of health without the destruction of vegeta- 
tion, and that in these facts we have not only a surer basis 
in our reasonings on the origin of malaria, but an almost 
process for its ultimate and total extermination. 



Ordinary Meeting, March 5, t86r. 

Dr. J. P. Joilb, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Josxfh SinrnoTftAM read a l\»per " On the Structure 
of the Luminovi Envelope of the Sun," being a communica- 
tion to him fiom James Nasmyth, Esq., of Penshurst. 
Mr. Nasmyth has made the discovery, that the entire 
surface of the tun is composed of object* of the shape of 
a willow leaf. These objects average about 1000 miles in 
length and toe in breadth, and crose each other in all 



directions, forming a network. The thickness of this does 
not appear to be very great, as through the inters tioes the 
dark or penumbral stratum is seen, and it is this) which 
gives to the sun that peculiar mottled appearance so 
familiar to observers. These willow leaf-shaped objects 
are best seen at the edges of a solar spot, where they 
appear luminous, on a dark ground, and also compose the 
bridges which are formed across a spot when it is men dine 
up ; the only approach to symmetrical arrangement is in 
the filaments bordering the spot, and those composing the 
penumbra, which appears to be a tiue secondary stratum 
of the sun's luminous atmosphere. Here these bodies 
show a tendency to a radial arrangement. Although care- 
fully watched for, no trace of a spiral or vortical arrange- 
ment has been observed in theso filaments, thus setting 
aside the likelihood of any whirlwind-like action being 
nn agent in the formation of the spots, as has been con- 
jectured to be the case. The writer does not feel 
warranted at present in hazarding any conjectures as to 
the nature and functions of these remarkable willow leaf- 
shaped objects, but intends pursuing the investigation of 
the subject this summer, and hopes to lay the results 
before the British Association during their meeting in this 
city. Tho paper was illustrated by threebeautiful drawings. 
No. t represented cne of the willow leaf-shaped objects ; 
No. 2 the luminous surface of the sun as being entirely 
composed of these objects ; and No. 3, a large drawing of 
a solar spot as seen on the 20th July i860, exhibiting the 
surface of the sun composed of these objects, as also the 
penumbra and the bridges across the dark portion of the 
spot in which the exact shapes of these objects were to be 
seen most clearly. Mr. Sidcbotham stated that the image 
of the sun was examined by Mr. Nasmyth with a mirror 
of piano glass, set at an angle of 45 degrees ; nearly the 
whole of the light and heat of the sun passed through the 
glass, and the rays used were those only reflected from it* 
surface. 

Mr. Charles O'Neill read a Paper " On Change* of 
Density which take place in Rolled Copper by Hammering 
and Annealing." The results of his experiments proved 
that the best commercial rolled copper actually lost density 
by hammering instead of gaining as might have been 
anticipated. In the first series of experiments, ten pieces 
of copper were cut from a sheet of the thickness of 
A inch, the pieces weighed from 250 to 310 grains each, 
their mean density was 8 879. The pieces were then 
separately subjected to the action of a powerful compressing 
machine, acting on the principle of the genou, about fifty 
blows being given. The density i.f these hammered 
pieces showed a mean of 8*855, being a loss of 0 014. The 
same pieces were annealed by being placed in red hot 
sand, and cooled slowly; when cleared from adhering 
oxide, the mean density was found to bs 8 884, being an 
increase of 0-029 on tbe hammered pieces, and 0 005 on 
the original pieces. A second series of experiments, made 
with very great care, corroborated the first in the main 
points. The pieces were from another and better sheet of 
copper; ten pieces, weighing each from 420 to jjo grains, 
showed a mean density of 8 -898, being hammered b£ the same 
machine ; their mean density became 8-878, showink a loss of 
0 020 by hammering ; upon annealing in a chareoalWe, the 
mean density of five out of the ten pieces was 8-896, snowing 
a gain of o 018 upon the hammered pieces, and a .loss of 
0 002 upon the original. A third scries of experiments 
upon the change of density in a bar of copper by succes- 
sive hammerings showed a loss of density from 8*88» to 
8-867. The author considered there was a connection 
between these phenomena and tho heat disengaged in the 
hammering of the copper. He conceited it possible lhat 
the expanded state of the copper while heated by hammer- 
ing was retained, and that the effect of annexing might 
be to allow the molecules or particles to recover the state 
in which they were in before being disturbed by the treat 
produced in hammering. 
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3/. Z>u Motny'i Blue Dye. 

To the Editor of the Chemical Niws. 

8ib,— A recent number of the Chemical N*ws contains I 
a notice of a hluc colour patented by a M. Du Motay, of 
Pari*. This gentleman makes a mixture, or, in his opinion, 
a combination of soluble Prussian blue and carmine of 
indigo, which he recommends for dyeing, and asserts that 
the blues, and consequently the greens, prepared in this 
manner retain their tone by artificial light. 

Now it has been found, after many attempts, that soluble 
Prussian blue, even of a quality much superior to that 
specified by Du Motay, gives a dye very deficient in beauty 
and lustre. Again, dyers and printers have long been in 
the habit of using Prussian blue formed upon the fibre 
along with carmine of indigo, or with certain red colouring 
matters, to correct its greenish hue and to give depth, 
body, and softness. In so doing the/ have been in advance 
of M. Du Motay, since a Prussian blue formed upon the 
librc is brighter and much cheaper than any dye produced 
by soluble Prussian blue. 

Ordinary Prussian blues "topped" with indigo retain 
their tone by artificial liijht quite as well, if not better, 
than the colours of Du Motay* s patent. 

His assertion that the Prussian blue and extract of indigo 
form a truo combination may be correct, but chemists will 
require very clear evidence before admitting a reaction so 
improbable. Had he hcen familiar with extract of indigo 
lie would have laid little weight on the circumstance that 
his compound is more soluble in lukewarm than in boiling 
water. 

Practical men, in short, cannot help seeing that M. 
Du Motay has merely invented and patented an imperfect 
and costly method of getting results which the trade 
already produce in a far better manner.— We are, Ac, 

Robinson and Blaixb. 

nuldorsP-oM. 



On the Injurious Ejf'edz vf Arsenical Pigment*. 

To the Editor of the Chemical News. 

Sib.— In tho last number of the Chemical News (for 
March 9) I find a short abstract of a communication of mine 
" On the Injurious Effects of Arsenical Pigments," which 
I read before the liojal Dublin Society at its last Scientific 
Evening Meeting ; as, however, the writer of the article 
appears to have misunderstood several of the statements 
which I made in my communication, permit me now to 
correct a few of the more important mistakes appearing in 
that abstract. 

It is asserted that I said that the subject of " Tho Inju- 
rious Effects of Arsenical Pigments" "had never been 
touched on in Ireland, except by Dr. Apjohn," whereas, I 
tinted that I believed that gentleman was the first to bring 
the matter prominently before the public in this country 
by a letter of his which appeared in the Farmer* Gatttte. 

Again, it is stated that I "quoted the eases of two 
children who lately died in London from arsenical 
poisoning, supposed to be contracted by sucking toys 
which been covered with green pnint." The case which 
the writer alludes to, is that described by Dr, Metcalfe, 
published in the Lancet of December 1, i860 ; but though 
two children were attacked with the symptoms of arsenical 
poisoning, only one of them died, and the effects were 
attributed to the arsenical dust from the green paper 
which covered the walls of the room the children were 
playing in, as well as the interior of the cupboard they 
were assisting to clear out, and not from toys painted with 
arsenical pigment. Again, it is stated that in the cases I 
noticed of thoee who had suffered from the injurious effects 



ot arsenical pigments in room-decoration, vis., those which 
occurred in one of the wards of the Adelaide Hospital in 
Dublin, and of the Librarian of the Cork College, that 
" inflammation of the eyes, and ulceration about the nose 
and mouth, appeared to be the most prominent symptoms ; " 
these, though they aro tho usual effects which are observed 
in those who are employed in the manufacture and appli- 
cation of arsenical pigments, were not the symptoms 
(with the exceptions of the inflammatory condition of the 
eyes) which I described as occurring in those and other 
cases, whieh I mentioned where injurious effects were ex- 
perienced by those inhabiting rooms covered with arsenical 
paper hangings. Again, on referring to my having detected 
arsenic in different articles of ladies' dress, Ac, it Is stated 
that from " a piece of green tarlatan, nine inches square, 
I had extracted twenty grains of arsenitc of copper." 
This, indeed, would be an incredibly large quantity. What 
I stated, however, was that from a piece ot green tarlatan, 
nine inches (square, and weighing about twenty grains, I 
had obtained, by mere washing iu cold water, five grains 
of green colouring matur, which consisted almost entirely 
of arsenitc of copper. Finally, the article stutes that I 
asserted "that alt green wall-papers contained arsenitc of 
copper, whether dear or cheap, French or English, dark 
or light, sized or unsized" Here again the writer has 
misunderstood me, for all I stated was that every specimen 
of green paper of the above descriptions which I had 
examined, I found contained arsenic ; but there may bs 
some green room-papers where ihe colouring matter is not 
arsenical. 

Hoping that you will be so good as to insert the above 
remarks in your next number of the Chemical News,— 
1 am. Sac. Edmund We. Davt. 

laboratory of ths Royal DubUa Society. M*rcu ix. 



Chcmicil Sot ice* from Foreign Source*. 

I. MINERAL CHEMISTEY. 

Carbonic Acid tn tkr Mull. — Van den Broek 

says [An'ialen der Vtiem. wtd PAirwt., Ud. cxv. s. 87) 
that a solution of carbonic acid percolating through the 
soil, is, up to a certain limit, robbed of its carbonic acid, 
so that the filtrate no longer causes any turbidity with 
lime-water; and, if n stream of hydrogen gas be passed 
through a layer of earth, the carbonic acid can be dis- 
placed. The author lays stre.«s on this property of tho 
soil holding carbonic acid, as supporting Liebig's views 
on the subject of the nutrition, of plants. 

Ytiro-iaN*Ml«ni unci Ylfro-aiobl nsn 



vi literals.— Benelius noticed three different varieties 
of yttro-tantalum minerals — the biack, yellow, and dark 
yttro-tantalitc. Professor Nordcnskjiild has since found 
(Joum. fur prakt. Chemie, Bd. lxxxi. s. 193) that these 
minerals exist in, nt least, two different crystalline forms, 
the rhombic and the tetragonal. The rhombic, which is 
tho same as Bcrzelius' black, contains tar.talic acid, while 
the tetragonal or Berxelius* dark, contains niobie acid, nnd 
corresponds to Greenland FciRUsonite. The compoundi of 
yttria with tantalic nnd rtiobic acid* at present known in 
Sweden have been divided into three classes. Yttro- 
tnntalite, Fergusonite, and Hjelmitc. The first is found 
sometimes as a pure black crystalline mo*s, with a slightly 
metallic lustre, and sometimes as a straw-coloured amor- 
phous powder. Fergusonite is found crystalline, and of 
a dark brown colour. The crystals are always indistinct, 
short four- sided prisms, transparent nt the edges. 
Hjelmite is a pure black mineral with no shade of brown. 
The author could only discover in it indistinct traces of 
crystalline structure. 

MolubtUty of aalpnat* of Ammonia la 
Water. — After many determinations, A. Vogul has 
decided (Buehner't X. Repert. Bd. x. •. 9) that one part of 
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sulphate of ammonia is soluble at the ordinary tempera- 
ture in 1*3 porta of water. 

II. OROAN1C CHEMISTRY. 

The X it rile of x^vclaic AcM — 0. Hesae and H. 

Limpricht state (Annalcn der Ch»m. und Pharm. Bd. cxi. 
a. xoi) that the so-called leucinic acid nitrite, C„ H,, N() 2 , 
may be easily separated, but only in small quantity, from 
the rough tyrosin made by boiling horn with sulphuric 
acid. The tyrosin must be treated with boiling spirit, 
the alcoholic extract evaporated, and the resulting deposit 
purified by repeated crystallisations from hot absolute 
alcohol. So obtained, the body forms long white silky 
crystalline tufts of needles, which sublime unchanged 
between 173- and 180 0 C, are not very soluble in ether, 
but quickly so in strong alcohol, especially in the warm, 
and hardly soluble in cold water, but more so in hot. 

III. ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

Katlaiattoa of How p.— Dr. Buchncr gives {Pobj- 
tcehniteh Centra/Mail, t g6o, s. 1484) a method by which 
the amount of hard soap in a specimen can be calculated 
from the amount of fatty acid obtained when a given 
amount of the specimen is decomposed by a strong acid. 
The author makes use of a flask, the neck of which is 
graduated into cubic centimetres ; into this flask, half full 
of water, lie puts half- an -ounce of soap and dissolves it. 
He then adds the acid, cither commercial hydrochloric, 
or dilute sulphuric acid, and warms the mixture, where- 
upon the fatty acids are set free. He now puts sufficient 
water to allow him to read off the number of cubic centi- 
metres the acids measure in the neck of the flask. The 
fatty acids from different sources differ a little in weight ; 
but the author found that the average weight of a cubic 
centimetre is '93 gramme, which is near enough to the 
truth for ordinary practical purposes. As the acids arc 
combined with glycerine, it is easy, knowing the 
weight of the acids, to calculate the weight of the fat 
used; and as on the average ico lbs. of fat give 155 lbs. 
of good hard soap, the weight of the real soap can be 
calculated when the weight of the fat is known. 
These calculations may be made by the use of a table 
which the author has constructed, from which we extract 
the important parts. The results are not to be con- 
sidered scientifically accurate, but arc near enough to 
the truth for ordinary business purposes. The process 
requires only one weighing, is executed in a few minutes, 
and is so simple that it can be performed by a common 
workman. 

I. Cubic centimetres of fat acids separated from half- 
an- ounce of soap. 

II. Per centage of water, ley, glycerine, &c, in the 
specimen. 

III. Pcr-centagc of good hard soap. 

I. 11. in. 

• 97 3 

5 «9 3' 

6 63 37 

7 57 43 

* 5« 49 

9 44 5 6 

10 38 61 

11 3* 68 

n »6 74 

13 ao 80 

14 «3 87 

>5 7 93 

IT. TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY. 

Apallcatloa of Hypochlorite of Zlar. — 

Balord has shown that when hypochlorite of lime and 
sulphate of zinc arc mixed together, sulphate of lime and 
oxide of zinc are precipitated, and a solution of hypo- 
chlorous acid remains. 8aec has availed himself of this 



I reaction in the bleaching of stuffs dyed with madder. He 
prints a cloth, which has been dyed red, with a mixture of 
4 parts of sulphate of zinc, 5 parte of gum, and 10 part 
of water, and when dry.he passes it through a cold baths 
of chloride of lime of a decrees Baume. The printed 
parte are immediately bleached, and the remaining red 
takes an increased brilliancy of colour. This energetic 
bleaching power depends upon the ready decomposibility 
of the hypochlorite of zinc and the consequent 
setting free of hypochlorous acid. This pro: c ss, the authoT 
says, has many advantage*.— Dr. Varrentrapp in Mitth. 

fur d. Geicerbever der Uerzogtk. Brauntchweig, i860, s. 14. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Aelenlfrron* Deposit from the Sulphuric Add 
Chamber*. — Ore* of Tellurium.— Any gentleman who 
may be able to place the Editor in possession of some of the 
above, by purchase or otherwise, will confer a gre at favour 
by communicating particulars to Mr. Crookcs at the Office 
01 this paper. 

Chemical ftoclety. — The next meeting' of this 
Society will be held on Tliursday next, the 2Ut inst.. 
when a lecture will be delivered " On Thcrmo-Dynamic* 
in Relation to Chemical Affinity," by A. \V. Williamson, 
Ph.D., F.R.S. 

Royal Inatitatlou. — The following is the arrange- 
ment of Lectures for the ensuing week : — Mondav, 
March 18, at 9 o'clock, M. P. Chaillu "On Personal 
Narrative of Travels in Central Africa." Tuesday. 
March 19, at 3 o'clock, Professor Owen " On Fishes." 
Thursday, March 21, at 3 o'clock, Professor Tyndall •« On 
Electricity." Friday, March as, at 8 o'clock, Professor 
H. D. Rogers " On the Origin of the Parallel Roads of 
Olen Roy." Saturday, March 13, at 3 o'clock, Dr. E. 
Frankland " On Inorganic Chemistry." 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



*,* AH Riiitoriat CoMavnicatUnf are to be addrcoacd to M r. Cm >OK >>. 
and AifrrrttinurnlM and B*nn,u OmiiMwnifa/ioM U> tho Ti nunHMM. 
Gitirns, IIoun s Co , at the Oflicc, lo, HlatiouciV Hall Ccrnrt, 
London, E.C. 

A Letter from "Vcrax." on the AdiUtcruUun of Food, has been 
received, but tno late to 1*> Inserted thf< week. 

C&Miiiunitatiom (f<r/i»e<i villi fAnni*.— 0. P. R., J. A. Davie*, an.l 

C. h. 

M A. B.'t request shall meet with consideration, and, If possible, be 
acceded to. 

C. 0. Af. iraHw.-Appljr to the Rlltor of one of the Photographic 
periodicals. 

A Vnniinnt Rmdtr — The assertion respecting the FJcctrio Light I. 
quite correct. It Li now used in lighting up 0110 of the squires In P.m.. 
and is cboapor than pas for that purpose. 

//. K. 8.— You had better purchase the Magenta dye. It east be 
for a much Iras sum than you could make it for small quantities, even 
supposing you to bo successful in the attempt. The bot mode of iu 
preparation is a trade secret. 

A. Arhbry.— " Faraday's Chomicil Manipulation*" has long been «mt 
of print. A ocpy may occa>iounlly be picked up at a seoond-baiui 
bookseller's, but it always fetches a good price. 

A Mrtallurfui. — We have not spaco to answer all your question* 
Dr Percy's book on metallurgy U expected to l« out shortly and will 
contain full information on all these points. There sre aI>-> several 
go.*! works on metallurgy which would giro you an account of what 
you require 

Silrrr iu Stn-Waler— This ocenrsin an excearivcly small proportion 
In largo bulks of tho water, however. It become* mi important 
quantity ; for instance, it has Iwen calculated that « cubic mile of the 
water of the Atlantic, contains nearly fifty tons' weight of silver 
dissolved in It in tho lonn of chloride. Whether It can. or will, cv.-r 
bo economically extracted from It, we will not venture to aay Tin 
(vipjier bottoms of rtiipa, after long voyages, are found t*> contain nmre 
silver than Uie metal did originally ; but tho copper U dissolved in a 
verisprccipitatedunit. 
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ON THE METHODS PROPOSED FOR 
PREVENTING THE FURTHER DECAY OF THE 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

SrNCE oar last article touching on this subject, a ten- 
dency to reaction appears to have taken possession of the 
public. The narrow escape of policeman X. 1999 — who, 
forsaking the ordinary beaten track of his professional 
brethren, nearly fell a victim to the brittleness of 
amorphous dolomite — has ceased to impress us. But, 
although it is certain that the decay has been exagge- 
rated, wc arc not to suppose that the building is sound. 
It is, moreover, evident that the authorities are fully 
resolved to take some steps to remedy the existing evil, 
be its magnitude less or more than is now generally 
believed. 

It is a melancholy thing for the honour of Chemistry, 
as a science, that, no matter how simple the matter 
upon which we may attempt to take the sense of its 
Professors, they never come to anything approaching to 
a unanimous verdict ; and this, to a great extent, arises 
from the circumstance that there is no science of which 
it is so easy to acquire a smattering, or of which it is »o 
difficult to acquire a mastery, as Chemistry. It is also 
notorious that shocking discredit is beginning to attach 
itself to numerous teachers, who disgrace themselves 
and tho science they endeavour to identify themselves 
with, bv dubbing themselves "Professors, without any 
just claim to the title. These men have generally some 
pet process, to the success of which they devote them- 
selves, and happy are they if a - Company" can be found 
to back them with funds to carry out their chimerical 
ideas. Let us hope that the Commission appointed to 
consider the best method of preserving the Houses of 
Parliament will steer clear of any plans put forward 
by such people, and carefully sift the claims of the 
inventors who may offer their assistance. There are, 
among the names alreadv before the public in connection 
with this matter, several men of worth and talent, whose 
processes deserve the fullest trial and investigation ; and 
there are others whose plans are obviously absurd, and, 
therefore, may without difficulty be thrown aside. 

Among the inventors before the public in connection 
with stone-hardening, there arc some whose only fault 
has been a too sanguine belief in their own powers. L<?t 
us, therefore, in a matter of such moment, pause before 
deciding, and endeavouring, as far as the weakness of 
human nature will permit, to tlirow asido our pre- 
conceived ideas, carefully considtr how for any of the 
proposed plans fulfil the demands upon them. 

It has been urged by one of the most emiuent Chemists 
in this country that any organic preparation must of 
necessity fail, owing to its perishability. 1 There is an 
clement of weakness in this argument, owing to tho 

1 Tho preservative constituent of silicic other being, of course, 
•Ukio add, it becomes an exception. Tho Chemist alluded to meant 
where the preservative constituent Itself wm an organic compound. 



fact that no composition can ever be arrived at which 
will never reqniro renewal. No substance, we fear, can 
be applied to the stone in situ which shall penetrate 
entirely through, and render it as imperishable as tho 
hardest and beat material known to builders. The 
problem, if looked at from this point of view, becomes 
simplified, because we are only required to select that 
preparation which shall require the least amount of 
renewal. This element (renewal) enters as an important 
item in the cost, inasmuch as it is evident that the mere 
manual labour of covering to vast a pile will entail an 
immense expense, to say nothing of the extreme annoy- 
ance to the eye of perpetually seeing scaffoldings erected 
and platforms suspended, breaking every line of beauty, 
and hiding the lavish ornament upon which such labour 
and money has almost unavailingly been spent. 

In a recent Number we took occasion to animadvert 
somewhat strongly upon a pamphlet published by M. 
Szerelmey. In that work the author states that his 
process's arc a revival of those known to the Ancients. 
He, however, not only offers no real evidence of his 
methods being even founded upon the ancient ones, but 
the entire work is a mere vague, rambling treatise on the 
advantages of the preservative processes of the Ancients, 
clothed in language affecting to be scientific, but betray- 
ing, in numerous instances, an extremely feeble acquaint- 
ance with the science which, of all others, is most 
essential to the elucidation of an ancient, or the con- 
struction of a modern method. We think it, however, 
but just to M. Sxerelmey to say, that, however unfa- 
vourable an impression his pamphlet and his secrecy 
may have made upon us, his process has obtained a very 
favourable verdict from a philosopher whose judgment 
all scientific men respect, — we allude to our great coun- 
tryman, Professor Faraday. At a meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, held a fow weeks lack, 
Mr. Edward M. Barry, in the course of a very manly 
and straightforward speech, read a correspondence 
between Mr. Faraday and the First Commissioner of 
Works. From tho reading of these letters it transpired 
that Mr. Faraday, after examining the work performed 
upon a certain portion of tho Houses of Parliament by 
Mr. I tan some, and another portion by M. Szerelmey, 
came to the conclusion that tho method of tho latter 
gentleman would prove tho best. 

Mr. Faraday wus requested to inform the First Com- 
missioner whether M. Szorcltucy used oleaginous or 
other organic matter; we have not been alio to lind 
whether any or what answer was returned to this im- 
portant question. After leading his pamphlet we fancied 
we had a misty idea that he did employ some grca.sy 
or oleaginous tubstance, but it is scarcely necessary to 
say that we could get no definite information from a 
work written with the very object of preventing n con- 
clusion from being arrived at. 

Dr. Hofmann bos expressed his opinions upon the 
subject freely, and his statements arc always entitled to 
respect. He, like everyone else who has no pet process 
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to push forward, docs not attempt to cut tho knot, but 
candidly confesses the numerous difficulties which 
surround the matter. It is somewhat amusing to observe 
how his devotion to organic chemistry shows itself in 
his advocacy of silicic ether as a substance adapted for 
the purpose of hardening the surface of tho stone. It 
would be easy to draw a parallel between tho distin- 
guished Professor's advocacy of silicic ether for defend- 
ing the Houses of Parliament, and the currier's (in the 
fable) advocacy of leather for defending the city ; but, 
however ridiculous it may appear to talk of employing a 
re- agent which only one chemist has as yet been bold 
enough to offer to manufacture in quantity, and even 
then at a price of £6 per pound, it is, however, certain 
that no substance appears to contain within itself so 
many elements of success. The price, which at present 
renders its use hopeless, will doubtless one day be no 
objection. Let those who have received Dr. Hofmanu's 
idea with unsparing ridicule remember that, with 
chemicals, the rarest to-day is sometimes a drug on the 
morrow. 

Professor Tcnuant, whom the Chairman (Mr. Digby 
Wyatt) introduced to the meeting previously alluded to 
as "one of the greatest miii»rulotrists in this country.'' 
addressed the audience in a speech from which we have 
been unable to extract anything of which the least use 
could bo made, or from which anything could be taken. 
It is true that he drew a parallel between the condition 
of the Druids and the Moderns as regards the difference 
in their respective facilities for carrying stone, which 
parallel must be very gratifying to every lover of pro- 
gress, aud that he " referred to the compact sandstones 
of the coal measures, compact limestone of the mountain 
limestone, syenite of Mount Sorrel, near Leicester, and 
the stone on the Malvern Hills-," but, unless it be the re- 
building the Parliumcut Houses with one or more of the 
stones alluded to by the Professor, we do not see that 
anything is to be gathered from his speech ; certainly, 
nothing as to tho object before the meeting. 

As regards tho experiments yet made, it appears that 
the following results have been obtained. Ho get our 
information from Mr. Scott's report on tho experiments 
made on rapidly-decaying stone in Westminster Abbey. 

i. Water-glass. — Tried in 1857 and 1858. Stone 
hardened, but decay only partially arrested. 

1. Paul's Aluminate of Potash.— Tried samo date 
Same result as No. 1. 

3. Hun njme s Silicate of Lime Process. — Same result. 

4. Szerclmcy's Secret Process. — Stone much hardened. 
Decay only slightly visible. 

5. Soap and Alum Process.— Effects appear to have 
ceased. 

6. Hocha's Silicate.— Effects remain, but efficiency 
not reported on. 

7. Shellac in Spirits of Wine.— Admirably successful 
where protected from rain. Scarcely so successful where 
exposed to rain. 

8. White Wax in Turpentine.— .Failure. 

9. Same as No. 8, but u ith addition of Stearine. — 
Better, but failing. 

10. Dame's Oil and Sulphur Process. — Tried since 
July, 1S59. Almost entirely successful. 

Wc submit thai the ubove results are most encouraging. 
When, in a mutter of such import, 30 per cent, of the 
methods tried are almost complete successes, every hope 
may be entertained thut soon some processes may be 
discovered quite equal to the demands upon them. 



SCIENTIFIC AND ANALYTICAL 



Oh the Extreme Difficulty of Removing the Last Trace-t 
of Carbonic Arid from Large Quantities of Air, 
bg Messrs. C. W. Eliot and FRANK H. STOEEK. 

In the course of our research upon the impurities of 
7.inc, we instituted a scries of experiments, in order to 
ascertain whether the disagreeable odour of hydrogen 
gas, as generated from common zinc by means of sul- 
phuric acid, could be attributed to the presence of any 
gaseous compound of carbon, — an apocryphal doctrine 
which seems to be quite generally credited. 

The results of these experiments were entirely nega- 
tive, in so far as they related to the poiut in question, 
and we should not have thought of publishing them 
had it not been proved to us, by a memoir recently 
printed in Poggendi.rfps Annalen, that one of the 
phenomena which we then observed had not been suffi- 
ciently dwelt upon by chemists. 

In our expei imcnts above referred to, a jet of hydrogt a 
wsb burned in a glass globe, 30 centimetres in diameter, 
through which was drawn, by means of an aspirator, 
a steady current of air. Before entering the globe, this 
air had passed through an apparatus, described in full 
below, which was intended to deprive it of all its 
carbonic acid, and on leaving the globe it was drawn 
through a bottle containing lime-water, carrying with 
it, of course, tho products of tho combustion of the 
hydrogen. We first used, in order to absorb the car- 
bonic acid completely from tho air in which the hydrogen 
burned, two cylinders, 17 centimetres high and 5 centi- 
metres in diameter, filled with fragments of pummice- 
stone, moistened with caustic potash; not satisfied with 
this large absorption surface, we nest added to the 
cylinders two Wolfe bottles, containing a concentrated 
solution of caustic potash, and finally substituted for 
the Wolfe bottles three five-bulb potash-tubes. We 
repeatedly maintained a burning jet of hydrogen iu the 
globe for periods varying from lour to six hours, with 
air purified by passing through the threo potash-tubes 
and two cylinders described, and always obtained the 
same result, — viz., there was never any perceptible cloud 
of carbonate of limoin the bottle containing lime-water 
during tho progress of the experiment ; but after standing 
twelve hours, an uumistakeable deposit of crystalline 
carbonate of lime was invariably found at the bottom of 
the lime-water. We might have regarded this as suffi- 
cient evidence of tho presence of an infinitesimal amount 
of carbon in the hydrogen, had we not found, by repeated 
trials, that the burning of the hydrogen had no influence 
whatever on the formation of this crystalline deposit i 
156,000 cubic centimetres of air (the contents of our 
aspirator), passed through the purifiers we have described, 
still retained sufficient carbonic acid to produce a deposit 
of crystalline carbonate of lime, when allowed time to 
separate from the lime-water by crystallisation. 1 In 



' Tho (Act that c«t ImtiAte of lime may nt flrat bo <ib»olv*d by lime- 
water, hn* been clem ly almwn l>y Y'c>u«:l (Scl.vsinsir't Juum. f. CI, 
m. /'*>•!•., mti, xxxiii. 107). It is moreover ««ry •h.-tim-tly MtiruieJ iu 
tl.c f. Having |v»-F.-i2r« fr ni nn article which ha* recently Yalhra under 
uiir n.'tuc. l y l;ml, ..Jul (,1m.»/.i < !■■>..'», 17*9, hi* 6>>) :— *■ I am 
iiii|cl.li.il to M. V>'.Jic! lor :ui o'^crv.m- ii uji..u tho use of limc-wuer, 
whicji m.>y be useful iu «•»:•«•» where «i>u wishes t» 'letect out:. 11 
ijcuutitlc* of dubmiitt aeiil. I.une wntcr h:i-» the innpertv ">f . tis- 
»ohi)> k - a little c-.iii.uMe < l lime, • f which < iio can nwuro h"im»clr by 
blowing into it with a tube : the mr expired i>rodiicc» a cloud which 
ro-dJ«olTes cutirwly, until the llrue-Tratw la wlunUed with U* car- 
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order to render the experiment irreproachable, with 
reference to the determination of carbon in the hydrogen, 
we should hare been obliged to extend indefinitely our 
absorbing apparatus, and to force the air through the 
whole apparatu8, instead of sucking it through, as in the 
experiments above described. The object in view was 



not worth such trouble and expense, and we, 
had not the necessary appliances, so that wo wero 
reluctantly forced to give up the inquiry. 

Our interest in the subject has been awakened anew 
by some experiments recently published by H. Karsten,' 
upon the oxidation of dry non-nitrogenous organic 
tmbstauces by the action of atmospherio air at ordinary 
temperatures. The method upon which Karsten chiefly 
relied in these experiments was, in its essential features, 
identical with the one employed by ourselves, but the 
.difficulty to which we have referred, of removing car- 
bonic acid from tho air employed by any common 
absorption apparatus, is altogether ignored by him, 1 as 
will appear from the following description of his appa- 
ratus, quoted from page 349 of his article : — " In order 
to purify from carbonic ocia and water the air which I 
allowed to flow in a slow, continuous stream over the 
organic substances, I placed before the vessel which 
contained them chloride of calcium tubes several feet in 
length, and in front of these a tube containing dry 
caustic potash, preceded by a bulb-tube filled with con- 
centrated solution of caustic potash ; by this solution 
the air was first washed and freed from carbonic arid ; 
it was then led slowly over the dry caustic potash and 
through tho long chloride of calcium tubes, before it 
came in contact with the organic substances, which had 
been dried in tho water-bath." It is evident, at all 
events, that this apparatus was far less adequate than 
our own for the difficult operation of removing carbonic 
acid from the air. 

Wo do not in the least seek to deny the truth of 
Karsten 's assertion, that carbonic acid is really formed 
by the action of air at ordinary temperatures upon the 
substances in question. The fact is not only probable 
d priori, but would seem to be proved by his incidental 
statement (p. 148), that carbonic acid was formed when 
these compounds (augur, cork.ftc.) were exposed during 
«omo months to the action of air or oxygen in tubes 
«sded with mercury in tho pneumatic trough. In so 
far as charcoal is concerned, Do Saussure* has long ago 
shown the extreme probability that it is oxidised by the 
air, even when dry, as it is when wet. Neither do we 
w ish to assert that it is impossible to deprive air of every 
atom of its carbonic acid. We insist only upon the facts, 
that it is a matter of no inconsiderable difficulty to do 
this, that Karstcn's apparatus was entirely inadequate, 
and that nothing in his paper would indicate that he 
has allowed for this source of error. 
. It should be distinctly borne in mind that in the 
txperiments of Karsten, as well ob in our own, the 
" is not at all whether the amount of car- 



W iiale 0 f Umo which has been fomvxi. Ii", therefore, it is desired to 
•ittoct small quantities of carbonic acid by moans of lime-water, it 
is necessary to agitate aomo carbonate or lime with tho latter, in 
rnlcr tlmt it may be saturated, before filtering it." That tho car- 
1 • t>*t* of litnn separate*, after a time, from the Unio-wster which had 
previously held it In solution has also becu shown by one of u, (Am. 
J Sb., 1K58 [iL «r 41). -at that tune entirely ignorant of tho 



1 Pvffetduft Jr.it. dcr Pkft, n. Ch., i860, cix. ?*6. 

• The reader of Karsten's Moiuoir will observe that, like ourselves, 
be obtained for tho most part only cryr.UlLuio cat boasts, of Jims, no 
immediate cloudiness. 

• C.tbrt', Ann. <f*Y ««•., 1814, xlvii., 119, note. 



bonic acid which escapes absorption can be estimated 
with the balance ; for so long as the experiments are 
qualitative only, and conclusions arc based upon the 
precipitate which is formed in lime-water, it is clearly 
necessary to remove every trace of carbonic acid from 
the air employed, no matter how " imponderable" this 
trace may be. Wo do not believe that the carbonic acid 
which escapes absorption in ordinary experiments can 
be of sufficient amount to be mentioned as a source of 
inaccuracy in the determination of tho carbonic acid of 
the air, by the method which has been used by so many 
eminent chemists; for tho extent of tho error thus 
introduced must be far less than that of several others 
to winch the absorption process, as commonly employed, 
is exposed, and which have been pointed out by 
Illaziwctx,* and in part also by the brothers Itogcrs.' 

So far as we know, those observe™ who have pre- 
viously touched upon this subject havo been occupied 
with quantitative considerations only. They have, 
therefore, very properly rested content when by experi- 
ment they have satisfied themselves that the last potash- 
tube of their series no longer increased in weight during 
the space of time occupied by a single experiment. 7 It 
must, however, be evident to any one who will perform 
tho experiment, that the presence of an amount of 
carbonic acid which could not be detected by any 
weighing of potash-tubes may readily be made manifest 
by precipitating it as crystallised carbonate of lime. In 
this connection it should be mentioned that Brunner* has 
distinctly called attention to tho extreme difficulty of 
completely absorbing carbon 1 1 acid from the air. Brunner 
could accomplish this neither by means of a solution of 
baryta, nor by a mixed solution of chlorido of barium 
and caustic ammonia,* by bits of sponge moistened with 
baryta or lime-water, nor even by fragments of caustic 
potash, or asbestos moistened witn a solution of potash ; 
ho finally chose slightly-moistened hydrate of lime as 
tho best absorbent, and maintains that his method of 
determining carbonic acid in the air, by this means, is 
sufficiently accurate for all ordinary cases. 10 — Proceed- 
ings of the American Academy of Art* and Sciences. 



» m«Hr Akad. Btriehl, 1856, XX. 189. 

• J.m. /. Sci. 1848 1*1 v. 115 ; BJm. 2ftt> Phil. Journ. xliv. 150. 



Atomh^du cSliiws/TSa. Ck. si «»a fjG'l «•• 

• Po.jgr»<torff'i Ann. d*r Pay* u. Ch., l8}t, xxiv. fft, 

• Uaving had repeated opportunities of oboerring the (Treat diffi- 
culty—not to »ay impossibility— of absorbing carbonic acid from 
mixed gases, especially if these contain so much aa one or two per 
cent, of it, by means of these and similar liquids, I am glad to bear 
witness to the entire accuracy of this much, neglected stntcmeut.— 

f. h. a 

k> It U a curious act. which not only corroborate* Rninncr's 
observation, but also ttuorest* a more exteudod use in tho laboratory 
of his favourite absorbent, that manufacturers of coal «ai. find in 
prnctlca. that carbonic lurid, when not i.rosont in very abnormal 
quantity, may be readily removed Irora tho impure gas by passing 
the latter through aovcral layer* of dry hydrate of lime, sprc ad In 
fine iMiwder upon perforated iron grates, or upon shelves of basket- 
work ("drv-limo purification") ; while It is practically Impossible to 
absorb all the carbonic acid from similar gas by the wet tysUru, in 
which the impure gus is foiced through milk of "mo, ooutuiued and 
agisted iu several successive purifiers. Yet with tho other chief 
impurity of coal gas, sulphuretted hydrogen, tho reverse of this is 
tho case; for. by means of the wet-lime purification, this su>»»u»uco 
can, in ordinary cases, be very readily and completely removed, with 
an expenditure of but little liino. while with the dry purification this 
result is far less easily attained. Moreover, this iion-ab-urption or 
carbonic arid in tho wet lime purifiers canuol be due to any inter- 
ference caused by tho sulphuretted hydrogen ; for it is just an difhcuH 
to alworb all tbo carbonic acid (rum rosin-gas, which on! mis n 
sulphuretted hydrogen, as It U to absorb that In the gas ■ 
from coal. 
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Note on Sources of Error in the Employment of Picric 
Acid to Detect the Presence nf Potash, 1 by M. 
Caiiky Lea. 

PICRIC ocid cnjoyB a high reputation as a test for potash. 
Employed in its alcoholic solution, or as soda or ammonia 
salt, sometimes as magnesia salt, it gives with potash 
solutions a dense yellow crystalline precipitate. If the 
solution containing potash be very dilute, the precipi- 
tato may not make its appearance till after some hours' 
repose, and it then forms long, delicate needles. 

Rose remarks that this re-agent " is even more sensi- 
tive than the solution of chloride of platinum." In his 
summing up, he observes, that, of the various re-agents, 
chloride of platinum, turtaric acid, picric acid, perchloric 
acid, Bulphate of alumina, and hydrotiuosilicic acid, the 
latter is insufficient to distinguish between potash and 
soda ; and that the chloride of platinum and sulphate of 
alumina give the same reactions with ammonia as with 
potash. 1 No qualification is made with respect to the 
certainty of the indications afforded by picric acid. 
Plattner makes the same observation as to the greater 
sensitiveness of picric acid compared with bichloride of 
platinum and equally without qualification as to its 
reliability. 1 

I therefore believe that the remarkable insolubility of 
otherwise Bolublo alkaline picrates in alkaline solutions 
has not been before pointed out. If an alcoholic solution 
of picric acid be poured into a solution of carbonate of 
soda, it occasions an immediate dense yellow precipitate, 
not to bo distinguished in appearance from a precipitate 
of picrate of potash, and liable to bo mistaken for it 
with the greatest facility. The picrate of soda formed 
in the case just mentioned is the most soluble of all the 
alkaline picrates, and a priori wc should not expect to 
find it precipituted under these circumstances. An 
aqueous solution of picrate of soda added to one of 
carbonate of soda acts in precisely the same manner. 

To ascertain if these reactions were extended to various 
compounds of picric acid, examinations were made which 
gave the following results :— 

Alcoholic solution of picric acid added to— 
solution of carbonate of ammonia, gave an imme- 
diate dense yellow crystalline pre- 
cipitate. 

„ carbonate of soda gave not so instanta- 



neous a precipitate, but one 
after standing, 
dense. 

Aqueous solutions of picrate of soda gave with 
solution of carbonate of ammonia | . , , 
„ sulphate of ammonia > aDun ° a " t 
" carbonate of soda J precipitates. 
,, phosphate of soda, slight precipitate. 
Aqueous solution of picrate of ammonia gave with 
solution of carbonate of ammonia J ft v un( i„ M # 
M sulphate of ammonia J . . 
,, carbonate of soda ) precipitate,. 

„ phosphate of soda, none. 
Aqueous solution of picrato of magnesia gave with 
solution of carbonate of soda ) abundant 
„ carbonate of ammonia / precipitates. 
When the alkaliuc solutions to be tested are otherwise 
than very dilute, there is absolutely no difference in the 
appearance of the precipitates. When the amount of 

« Auerieon Journol of .St«,.t< a.id Art, 

» Rose, •• Uuudbuch u«t Analytiachcn Clienuo," Dand i. t, 6-10. 
^ Piattuer, "]ii u Piv.Urkuu.t mil dew Locbrouw," 



the precipitate is small, the following differences may be 
observed : — 

The potash precipitate forms longer needles, and when 
these are found only after standing, or when the preci- 
pitate is ro -dissolved by heat and allowed to crystallist 
by Blow cooling, they exhibit a beautiful play of red and 
green colours. 

The soda salt is of a lighter and brighter yellow than 
either the potash or ammonia salt. Its needles are also 
shorter than those of either of the other compounds, 
and when the precipitate has been re-dissolved by heat, 
and allowed to crystallise by slow cooling, they tend to 
agglomerate themselves together in spherical masses. 
This is a very marked character, and when exhibited is 
unmistakcable, but is not always shown. 

The ammonia salt when crystallised in quantities is 
very distinct in appearance from the potash salt ; but 
when thrown down in small portions, even by slow 
crystallisation, cannot be distinguished from it with 
certainty. The prisms are flatter, but these differences 
are not apparent in very slender needles. The play of 
colours, which the ammonia salt exhibits to a less degrvc 
than the potash, disappears entirely in the soda salt. 

The above reactions indicate that extreme caution 
must bo used in employing picric acid as a test for 
potash. The precipitates above described do not re- 
dissolve in any excess of the picrato or of picric acid; 
nor is it to be supposed that concentrated alkaline 
solutions are necessary to cause them, — on the contrary, 
in many cases very dilute ones arc sufficient. To deter- 
mine within what limits such reactions are produced, the 
following trials were made : — 

A. Dilution of the alkaline solutions. Limits obtained, 

(1.) With carbonate of soda, 

A solution containing 5 per cent, anhydrous carbonate 
of soda gave 

with alcoholic solution of picric acid, an immediate 
abundant precipitates >» ten minutes the tube 
could be inverted without spilling the contents. 

with solution picrate of soda, an immediate preci- 
pitate, becoming in the course of an hour a very 
dense one. 

A solution containing * J per cent. carb. of soda gave 
with alcoholic piCric acid, a slight precipitate, 
increasing very much by standing, so that after 
eighteen hours the tube could be inverted without 
spilling the contents, 
with picrate of soda, none. 
A solution containing 1 per cent, carbonate of soda gave 
with alcoholic picric acid, slight precipitate, after 

eighteen hours' repose, 
with picrate of soda, none. 
(2.) With sulphate of ammonia: — 
A solution containing 5 per cent, anhydrous sulphate 
ammonia gave 

with alcoholic picric acid, immediate dense precip. 
with picrate of soda, „ „ 

Solution containing 2^ per cent, sulph. ammonia gave 
with alcoholic picric acid, immediate dense precip. 
Solution containing 1 per cent, sulph. ammonia gave 
with alcoholic picric acid, immediate dense precip. 
with solution picrate of soda, immediate slight pre- 
cipitate. The solution, on standing, gave a beau- 
tiful crystallisation of long needles, with bright 
play of colours, exactly resembling the reaction 
of potash salts, 
with picrato of magnesia, by long standing, a very 

faint precipitate. 
with picrate of ammonia, none. 
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Solution containing ^!, r ,th anli. sulph. ammonia gave 
with alcoholic picric acid, after a short interval, an 
abundant precipitate. 
Solution containing s^th anh. sulph. ammonia gave 
with alcoholic picric acid, after a short interval, a 
considerable precipitate. 
Solution containing -p^th anh. Bulph. ammonia, gave 
with alcoholic picric acid, no precipitate, oven after 
twenty-four hours' repose. 

B. Limits obtained with respect to indications of 
diluted solutions of alkaline picrate : — 

A solution of picrate of ammonia, in *oo parts water, 
Rave, with an equal volume of strong solution of car- 
bonate of ammonia, an immediate precipitate of small, 
yellow needles. In ten minutes a considerable quantity 
settled at the bottom of the vessel. 

A solution of same salt in 400 water gave, with an 
equal volume of solution enrbonato ammonia, signs of a 
precipitate in a few minutes, and, after some hours, an 
appreciable quantity settled at the bottom of the vessel. 

With 1 part picrate ammonia in 800 water no preci- 
pitate was produced by solution of carbonate ammonia 
even after twenty-four hours' repose. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these results is, — 

That alcoholic solution of picric acid or aqueous 
solution of picrate of soda will produce a precipitate in 
almost any alkaiinc solution, whether of soda, ammonia, 
or potash, except under circumstances of great dilution, 
especially if allowed to repose for twenty-four hours. 

That picrate of ammonia mid picrate of magnesia 
give the same results, but in a less degree. 

That picric acid is, therefore, wholly unreliable as a 
test for potash, the results obtained being such as would 
tend altogether to mislead those who are not extremely 
familiar with the appearance of the precipitates, ana 
tiiat in some coses the results are so deceptive that even 
eyes most familiar with these reactions might be deceived; 
for example, in the result obtained above by testing a 
solution containing 1 per cent, sulphate of ammonia 
with solution of picrate of soda. In this case a crystal- 
lisation of picrato of ammonia was obtained perfectly 
simulating that of the potash salt. 

Picric acid is, in fact, a better test for soda than for 
potash, because with a soda solution it gives a precipi- 
tate which, re-dissolved by heat, generally, but not 
always, gives a characteristic spherically-radiated, bright 
canary-yellow crystallisation, whereas the precipitate 
obtained from a potash solution can never bo positively 
distinguished by its appearance from that afforded by an 
ammonia solution ; and we have just seen that a solution 
containing - 2 , ! , r h of sulphate of ammonia, or even less, 
is capable of producing such a precipitate. 



On the Microscopical and Chcmico- Microscopical 
diaractere of various Starches and Grain-mctilt, 
hy John Horsley, F.C.S. 

(Cbntinued from pop 161.) 

Bari.ky-meal. 

Under Water, the starch granules are not unlike those 
of wheat, as at first sight to oc easily mistaken for them, 
but on comparison it will be found that the smallest 
grains arc considerably less in size than the corresponding 
ones of wheat, whilst* here and there some of the larger 
ones have a slight cleft or groove running through them. 

Vnder Acid Hydrochloric, the starch granules in- 



stantly diNSolve, leaving behind cellulose matter, and on 
pressing the over-gla>s a little closer, globules of oil 
collect. Here I toko occasion to correct an apparent 
omission when treating of wheat flour, which, like 
barley, contains oily matter, und would be rendered 
Bride nl by hydrochloric acid. 

Under Arid .Sulphuric, the granules are rapidly but 
irregularly ucted on at their edges, and the cellulose 
reddened. 

Under T.iq. Potass. Dil., the starch granules immedi- 
ately swell out, then collapse and curl over, presenting 
the nppenrnnre of a slit or furrow down their entire 
length, and passing rapidly into a transparent jelly. By 
this test barley is readily distinguished from wheat, 
which is less rapidly acted on. 

Under Liq. Amman. no reaction beyond greater 
definition and the discoloration of the cellulose matter. 

Under Polariscope, polarises very faintly. 

Oatmeal. 

Under Water, these starch granules are readily dis- 
tinguished from every other by certain peculiarities. The 
larger ones are of a round or oval shape, rather dark 
shaded, of an aggregate or composite character, as of 
several smaller granules of a diamond-like or angular 
form being dove-tailed or clustered together. 

Under Add Hydrochloric, as was the case with 
barley, the Btarch is rapidly dissolved, but a larger 
quantity of oil is produced than with barley or wheat. 

Under Arid Sulphuric, the peculiar reticulated 
appearance of the compound globules is instantly 
destroyed by the dispersion and gelatinisation of tho 
diamond-shaped particles. The cellular matter and 
fibrous structure aro also rendered beautifully evident, 
sometimes acquiring a deep-yellow or brown tinge, with 
patches of pink. 

Under Liq. Potass. Dil., is instantly dissolved, forming 
a viscid but opaque jelly, and, besides tho discoloration 
of the cellulose matter, some small oil globules are seen 
floating about. 

Under Liq. Ammon. F., no reaction is produced 
beyond the clearer definition and discoloration of cellulose 
matter. 

Under Polariscope, does not polarise. 

Indian Cokn, or Maize. 
Under Water, but for their larger size, the granules 
of starch resemble the smaller or detached grains of 
oats, being, like them, angular or diamond-shaped, with 
cupped central depressions, and sometimes radiating 
lines. 

Under Acid Hydrochloric, the starch granules of tho 
whole-ground corn are rapidly dissolved, with the deep 
discoloration of the cellulose, and the production of a 
much larger quantity of oily or fatty matter than was 
previously noticed in other grains ; but the starch in its 
pure state, free from colour and itllulow, an Tolson's 
corn flour, or Oswego flour, readily dissolves, forming a 
transparent jelly. 

Under Acid Sulphuric, tho granules continue more 
or less intact for a long time ; they, however, lose their 
angular form, and become changed to a flat-round, with 
a dark spot in the centre. Whole- ground Indian corn 
(both the white and yellow kind) becomes instantly dis- 
coloured of a deep golden-yellow by this re-agent. 

Under Liq. Potass. Dil., the pure white starch swells 
up immensely, retaining its shape more or less for some 
time, becoming at last a viscid, transparent jelly. The 
impure or whole-ground kind has the cellulose changed 
to a deep yellow by this re-agent. 
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Piufrr Z17. Amman. F„ no reaction, but, as in the 
previous case, a deep-yellow colour is imparted to the 
cellulose. 

Under Polarisrope, polarises very faintly. 

Buck Wheat. 

Under Water, these starch granules are polygonal, 
very regular in size, and not unlike those of rice, only 
somewhat larger, perhaps, between rice and Indian corn. 
Scarcely any markings are observable, but thcro is 
generally some brownish colouring-matter of a very 
finely -reticulated character visible. 

Lnder Acid Hydrochloric, they are readily dissolved; 
the cellulose matter discoloured, and oil globules 1 
liberated. 

Under Acid Sulphuric, the starch is rapidly dissolved 
and gelatinised, tho colluloso matter becoming of very 
dark brown colour. 

Under Liq. Potass. Dil., is rapidly acted on, forming 
a thick transparent jelly, the membrane or envelope sur- 
rounding the masses "of starch granules (for in the 
original seed they are packed together in triangular or 
conical-shaped parcels), is readily recognised from its 
becoming highly discoloured by this re-agent. 

Under Liq. Ammon. F., no reaction is produced, but 
the envelope and cellulose matter is rendered of a deep 
yellow colour. 

Under Polariecopc, docs not polarise. 

Rye Meal. 

Under Wafer, consists of nearly equal proportions of 
very large and small grains, the larger ones being of a 
full moon-shape, or, rather more protuberant that wheat 
starch, whilst the smaller ones arc of a polygonal 
shape. The surfaces of tho larger ones are sometimes 
irregular and uneven, at other times a triangular slit is 
observable across tho granule. 

Under Acid Hydrochloric, tho starch granules readily 
dissolve, leaving behind cellulose matter with a tolerable 
quantity of oil globules. 

Under Acid Sulphuric, tho granules rapidly dissolve 
and gelatinise, whilst the cellulose matter becomes 
almost black, with hero and there a patch of bright 
pink colour. 

Under Liq. Potest Dil., the starch is rapidly gela- 
tinised, and the ocllnlo.se highly discoloured. 

Under IAq. Ammon F., no particular reaction beyond 
the discolouration of the cellulose. 

Under Polariecope, polarises but faintly. 

Pea Meal. 

Under Water, the starch granules are of various 
shapes, but are principally, when entire, (which is 
seldom the cose with the meal of peas which hare been 
desiccated by heat) of a flat round, long oval, or kidney- 
shape, of a pearly aspect, with either a deep straight 
furrow or a triangular slit or crack. They havo also 
strung indentations, and sometimes wrinkled and granu- 
lated attachments. One great peculiarity is their con- 
centric lines or markings which (if the grain is perfect 
and the light good) may be seen to commence at their 
edges as a kind of long horizontal ring or series of 
closely-fitting rings up to about the centre of the 
granule, which may bo supposed to bo the situation of 
the hilum, but none appears, In addition to this, the 
taste and flavour of peas are of easy recognition. 

_ Under Acid Hydrochloric, the starch granules rapidly 
dissolve, and a very largo quantity of oily or fatty 
matter is separated. The cellulose is also discoloured. 

Under Acid Sulphuric, the starch granules retain 
their form more or leas for some time, being (if perfect) 



but slowly acted on, the cellular matter rapidly acquiring 
a deep yellow colour, which is succeeded by a bright 
pink. 

Under Liq. Potass. Dil., is gelatinised almost instantly, 
leaving only cellulose matter (which appears dis- 
coloured ana full of pin-holes) undissolved. 

Under Liq. Amman. F., scarcely any reaction is pro- 
duced, but definition is greatly improved, the cellulose 
matter, as with potash, being discoloured. 

Under Polariscojte, polarises a little. 

Lentils (Ground). 

Under Water, the microscopic appearance of the pure 
starch granules is so closely analogous to those of peas 
as to render any further description of them unnecessary, 
but in their mixed state, as meal, they are of reddish 
colour, by reason of the cellular matter, whilst pea- 
meal is yellowish. 

Under Acid Hydrochloric, the starch granules readily 
dissolve, and, liko peas, furnish a large quantity of oil 
globules. 

Under Acid Sulphuric, reaction the same as with peas. 

Under Liq. Potass. Dil., tho same aB peas, the starch 
being dissolved, and the cellulose discoloured. 

Under Liq. Ammon. F., no reaction, only the cellu- 
lose being discoloured. 

Under Polaritropr, polarise faintly. 

Bean Meal. 

Under Water, although not unlike pen starch, yet 
the granules arc Bulliciently distinguishable by their 
greater regularity, both in sue and form, being *for the 
most part of a long oval or lozenge shape, with strongly- 
marked slits or furrows running down the granule, which 
is not unfrequently cracked or split in halves, or nearly 
so. The concentric lines, however, are certainly less 
distinct than in peas and lentils. The peculiar taste 
and flavour of beans arc recognisable by the palate- 
Boiling them with water also developeB their odour. 

Under Acid Hydrochloric, the Btarch is readily dis- 
solved, tho cellulose matter discoloured, and a large 
quantity of oil globules liberated. 

Under Acid Sulphuric, the reaction is similar to thai 
of peas and lentils. 

Under Liq. Potass. Dil., is rapidly gelatinised and 
the cellulose discoloured. 

Under Liq. Ammon. F., no reaction, only the cellu- 
lose discoloured. 

Under Polariscope, polarises faintly. 
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On the Impossibility of Puddling Iron which contains 
Copper, by Dr. C. List. 

It has been stated as a matter of belief among practical 
iron-workers in Germany, that pig-iron which contains 
copper canuot be puddled ; assertions having even been 
made, that when one puddler wishes to annoy another 
he will sometimes throw a bit of copper— a small coin 
for example — into the furnace, so that the iron cannot 
be made to " rise." 

"Without giving full credence, as yet, to this statement, 
Dr. List mentions that he has observed two instance* 
which go to prove that it may be correct. In the case 
which no has more particularly described, none of the 
phenomena which ordinarily occur when iron is puddled 
appeared. Some 400 lbs. or pig-iron having been placed 
in the furnace, were melted in tho course of half-an- 
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hour, at which time a Mmple taken from the molten 
mass was perfectly white, but the usual evolution of 
carbonic oxide, and consequent swelling or " rising" up 
of the mass of scales, &c., about the iron, did not ensue. 
On the contrary, by the time that the balling together 
of the iron should have commenced, it was evident that 
the charge could not bo worked off; it was therefore 
removed from the furnace, after having remained there 
about three-quarters of an hour. As the melted metal was 
flowing out it emitted numerous beautiful blue sparks, 
which were also produced when the metal in the furnace 
was stirred. The sparks were regarded by the workmen 
as an indication that the iron contained copper. 

The amount of metallic iron which remained weighed 
140 lbs., 160 lbs. having been lost in the scales and slug. 
Analyses [for details of which sec the original memoir] 
were made of the original pig-iron, (1.) ; of the sample 
taken, as previously mentioned, from the melted iron, 
as it lay beneath the scales (11.) ; and of the iron after 
it had been removed from the furnace (in.). 

I. II. III. 

Silicon . . . 1*32 0*29 — 
Sulphur . . . 0*18 ■ — 0.20 
Manganeso . . 3-56 — o*+8 
Copper . . . 0-35 038 057 

It was evident, therefore, that the +00 lbs. of pig iron 
used did really contain marly a pound and a-half of 
copper. It appears, moreover, that copper cannot be 
removed from iron by puddling. Calculating how much 
copper ought to ho left in the iron which was filially 
removed from the furnace, in case none hud been lost in 
the slag, it is found that there should be 0-58 per cent., 
almost exactly the quantity which was obtuined in 
analysis No. 10. — Dingkv's polytcchni$che« Journal. 



On the Preparation of Oxide of Istul free from C»p]nr 
and Iron, by T. WlCM ANN. 

Of the many plans which have been proposed for 
utilising the sulphate of lead which is formed in con- 
siderable quantity ns a secondary product in the prepa- 
ration of alumina mordants at print-works, the method 
of reducing it in furnuces to the metallic state lias becu 
most frequently resorted to, since the quality of the had 
thus prepared is of peculiar excellence. Instead of thus 
reducing the sulphate of lead, Wichmann proposes to 
convert it directly into oxide of had, maintaining that 
the oxide thus prepared, being uncontaminated with 
copper or iron, will be well suited for the manufacture of 
white glaze for pottery — (probably also fur making flint 
glass) — it being somewhat diftk-ult to obtuiu in commerce 
oxide of lead which docs not contain traces of these im- 
purities. In his method, suggested by that of Alohr" for 

1 To a boiling solution or caustic soda, of no to I 15 »J>. gr . < t 
known strength, »n equivalent u eight of powdered nitrate of baryta 
Is added. As soou an tho baryta wilt has completely dissolved, luo 
W solution should bo rapidly filtered in orucr to separate any sul- 
l'l>at« or carbonate of baryU n>*y h»™ boon formed from Im- 

puriUes of tho soda, and tho filtrate net aside in a cool place. An 
abundant crop of crystal* of hydrate of baryta noon forms. These 
crystals aro to bo drained from the solution of nitrate of soda, upon 
a tunnel loosely plugged with cotton and tho drying completed [acoord- 
u 'g to Hour) by means of a centrifugal machine. If required for 
purposes where tho adhering nitrate of soda «h'>uld bo avoided the 
hydrate of baryta may bo ro-cry«ta!ltir.ed. In place of the nitrate of 
Uiryta ono may u»o chlortd of barium— or in place of tho soda, |« ( ta»h : 
tut .i» „ rule the presence of chlorine in the product would be more 
objectionable th in Lttrit of i.itricacid. On the small scale tin pro;e** 
0! ixdllng is best conducted in a gl.iss flask, but where larger <|tianti 
ties are desire. 1 a coTcrod iron kettle may t>o u>ed — an in the 
loeUiod or preiiariug caustic alkalios.— From Arctic tier I 

i»wtiu. } 8 ; 5 ami**" CmnMaU, ig $ 6. [N. f.,j L 1 j+ 



preparing caustic baryta, a quantity of caustic sod* lye, 
of from 28° to 30 3 "B. = about 1*25 specific gravity, 
having been brought to boil in an iron kettle, the sul- 
phate of lead is added to it little by little, with constant 
stirring, oxide of lead and sulphate of soda l>eing pro- 
duced. The amount of sulphate of lead which shall be 
added to a kettlcful of soda, and which is somewhat less 
than the quantity which theory would indicate, must be 
determined once for all by direct experiment,* sulphate 
of lead being added until the sharp caustic taste of the 
soda is no longer manifest. It is well, however, to leave 
some free soda in the solution, lest a jwrtion of unde- 
composed sulphate of lead should contaminate the oxide 
of lead which is formed, although a small amount of the 
latter will combine with the soda and remain in solution. 
During the boiling the decomposition is rapid and com- 
plete, unless the soda lye contained much carbonate of 
soda, in which case a white scum of carbonate of lead 
will separate. 

When the proper quantity of sulphate of lead has 
been added to the lye, and the decomposition is finished, 
the contents of the kettle must be thrown into a vessel 
containing water, in order that the sulphate of soda 
which has been formed may be retained in solution, 
w hic h would not be the case "if no water were added to 
the mixture. The oxide of had, which is in the form 
of exceedingly fine crystalline scales of a light yellowish 
red colour' 1 and of great purity, is readily deposited ; 
after being thoroughly washed, to remove the sulphate 
of soda, it is dried and finally ignited in a reverbcratory 
furnace — the charge being subsequently allowed to cool 
as slowly as possible. 

As tlius prepared, the oxide is an exceedingly soft 
powder of a yellowish-red colour like prepared litharge ; 
it contains about 2 per cent, of alumina, which cannot 
readily be removed, but which is not at all detrimental 
to its use in glazing pottery, and also a larger or smaller 
quantity of carbonate of lead, according as the soda lye 
was more or less contaminated with carbonate of soda. 

The crude sulphate of lead, as it comes from the 
print-works, should be agitated and washed with water 
— or, belter, forced through a fine sieve, in order to 
break up lumps, and to remove any foreign substances — 
before being used. 

The residual solution of sulphate of soda being evapo- 
rated, together w ith the first portions of tho wash-water, 
affords Glauber's suit, containing alumina, plumbate of 
soda, acetate of soda (the ucetic ueid and alumina being 
both derived from the crude sulphate of lead), and 
chloride of sodium (from the soda lye); being free from 
iron, it is suitable for glass-makers' use. — Poiytrchnisches 
CmtraiblaU, 



On Clean*,,,,, M»rdant«d Cloth before Dyeing, 
by J. LfEWKNTHAU 

It is well known that cotton cloth upon which alumina 
or iron mordatits have been printed must be submitted 
to the so-called dunging process before it can be dyed. 

The action of the ingredient* used for dunging is : — 
1, To completely fix the mordants ; 2, to remove the sub- 
stance (starch, gum, &c.) with which the mordant was 
thickened for printing; (3, as well as to remove the 



• For a ready method of obtaining tho weight of raoNt sulpha'o of 
lead, wo Mr. f\ Mayor's l«l»r in the M tcIi No. ot tho Awr*** 
Journal <</ S- >entT. 

1 If a more concentrated soda lye 1« used, *ay of 4°' J U . 
larger crystals of a dark rod colour aro ' 
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excess of mordant, and by combining with it prevent it 
from Boiling those portions of the cloth which arc to 
remain uncolourcd. — E Kopp.) 

Giving special prominence to the second of these 
desiderata, that of removing the thickeniug agent, 
Lcewenthal proposes to employ diastase, as contained in 
malt, in order to convert the starch into sugar, thus 
rendering it readily soluble so that it can be easily 
removed from the cloth. 

Bt direct experiment he has satisfied himself that the 
addition of malt to baths of bran (previously boiled) or 
of cowdung is decidedly beneficial ; cloths which have 
been printed with an alumina mordant thickened with 
starch being very rapidly cleansed in this manner. With 
iron mordants a somewhat longer time is required than 
with those of aluminn, but they are nevertheless cleaned 
much more rapidly than when no malt is used. 

A temperature of 35" to 40° It. [= ni°to in'F.] 
is sufficient that the malt shall act powerfully. 

When the dunging-bath contained water-glass (sesqui- 
silicate of soda) the use of malt gave rise to the forma- 
tion of spots upon the cloth in the process of dyeing. 
The author thinks, however, that this objection might 
perhaps be obviated if purer diastase were used instead 
of malt. 

In this connection Barreswil remarks that he has 
employed pepoinc with success in removing colours fixed 
with albumen.— Journal fur praktische Chemie. 



On the Valve of Different Kinds of Soap, 

by R. Gbaegeh. 

Complaints of consumers in regard to the value, or 
rather efficacy, of samples of sonp, which to the beat of 
the manufacturer's knowledge have been well prepared, 
arc not uncommon. 

It is very probable that the usual explanation which 
is offered, whenever a soap fails to fulfil the expectations 
of its consumer, viz. that it contains too much water, 
may be in many coses correct. Admitting this, and 
various other contingencies, which ore of importance in 
deciding upon the value of a soap, there appears to be 
another obvious reason why different soaps containing 
equal amounts of water may still possess different 
degrees of efficacy. 

It is evident from the different equivalent weights of 
the various fatty acids, that the amounts of caustic 
alkali taken up by them in the formation of soap must 
be of unlike magnitude. 

If it be true, that the detergent power of soap is 
entirely dependent upon the amount of alkali which it 
contains, of course it follows that those soaps which 
contain tho largest proportion of alkali, — or in other 
words, those containing a fatty acid, tho equivalent 
weight of which is small,— must be the most efficacious. 

Since the difference between the equivalents of the 
common fatty acids arc not large, these considerations 
ore perhaps of little or no importance in so far as con- 
cerns the consumption of soap in household economy 

the total amount used in a single family being but 
small. In a manufacturing establishment, however, 
where fifty or a hundred thousand pounds of scop may 
be used in the course of a year, differences which cannot 
be deemed insignificant must exhibit themselves. 

For example, the equivalent weights of several soaps 
(regarded as anhydrous), in common use, are as 
follows :— 



fCnmicAi Krws, 
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Oleic acid (red oil) soap . . = 38°°'9S 

Palm oil „ . . = 35 88 *5 

Tallow „ . . — 35°°'95 

Cocoa-nut oil „ . . = 3065*45 

Calculating from these weights how much of each of 
the other soups would be required to replace 1000 pounds 
of tallow soap, the following quantities will bo found :— 

Per 

Pounds of cent. 
1 1 5 1 oleic acid soap, i.e., 1 5' 1 more than tallow soap. 
1087 palm oil „ i.e., 87 
918 cocoa-nut oil „ i.e., 7*1 less than „ 

Differences like these must certainly be of importance 
in practice • and could, doubtless, be detected by direct 
experiment, if any one would undertake a comparison 
of the various kinds of soap— a research which would 
not be easy, however. — - BoeUger's polytcchnitche* 
Sotizblatt. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 



Early Researches on the Spectra of Artificial Light 
from Different Sources. 

Now that the attention of scientific men is being drawn 
to the method of analysis by means of spectrum obser- 
vations, our readers will feel an interest in knowing 
that many of the observations which are now being 
followed up by Continental savanx, have been investi- 
gated in a more or less perfect manner by English ex- 
perimentalists. Wheatstono end Talbot, whose names 
nave been unaccountably passed over in silence by recent 
writers on the subject, have, in fact.observcd and recorded 
so much connected with the spectra of artificial light 
from different sources, that wc have thought it advisable 
to collect together some of the more important results 
which these experimentalists have obtained. They will 
be read with more interest, inasmuch as Professor 
Wheatstone has placed at our disposal several papers 
and memoranda of experiments made by him nearly 
thirty years ago, many of which have cither not been 
published at all, or have only appeared in abstract in 
the Transactions of learned Societies. 

The first public account of any of these researches 
was communicated by the Professor to the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, at their meeting 
in Dublin in August, 1835. With the exception of a 
short abstract of the paper which was furnished by the 
author for the volume of Transactions published by the 
Association, the only account of this paper which ap- 
peared was a short notice in the " Proceedings of the 
Fifth Meeting of the Association" — a local publication, 
— issued without the sanction of the Sections, and conse- 
quently uncorrected by the authors. In this it states 
that on the isthof August, 1835 : — 

" Professor Wheatstone detailed the results obtained by 
him when attempting to form by the prism a spectrum or 
coloured image of the spark obtained from an electro- 
magnetic apparatus, as also of the sparks produced under 
various circumstances from simple galvanic influence, and 
I from an electrical machine. In the spectrum or coloured 
image formed by a beam of solar light wheu analyted by 
a prism, the colours succeed each other without any 
interruption, except that when the prism is of very good 
1,'lass, certain dark bars cross the image at fixed though 
unequal distances. 

" Mr. Wheatstone examined the litrht produced by a 
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revolving electro-magnet, expecting to find something of 
a similar effect ; but to bis surprise he found that the 
simple coloured lines that presented themselves were 
separated by great intervals, in which no light whatever 
could be seen, — and this with such regularity as to afford 
a test, not only of the substance through the instrument- 
ality of which the light was procured, but also a teat of the 
strict identity of the light produced by galvanism and by 
electro-magnetism, and a proof that the light of common 
electricity was essentially distinct from either. When 
mercury was used as the means of producing the spark. 
Professor Wheatstone found the series of colour? and 
their distances from each other, to be readily distinguished 
from the series and distances of the colours resulting from 
the spark produced when any other metal was used ; and 
the same circumstances for each of the other mct-ils 
which he was able to use in the fluid state, were so 
characteristic aa to afford means of distinguishing them. 
He also found that the light produced by the combustion 
of each of these metals was so dissimilar from that pro- 
duced from the electro-magnetic, galvanic, or electric 
spark, that Professor Wheatstone came to the important 
conclusion that these sparks cannot result from the com- 
bustion of the metals, but rather from a portion of the 
metallic conductor carried off by the electric discharge 
and ignited. This communication created much interest ; 
and Professor Wheatstone was kind enough to promise on 
a future occasion to exhibit these curious appearances to 
any members of the Association who might feel an interest 
in the subject. This he accordingly did on two succeed- 
ing occasions, when we had the pleasure of seeing the 
various phenomena, and had an opportunity of observing 
how very accurately the Professor had detailed the 
appearances." 

The following abstract was prepared by Professor 
Wheatstone hioifelf for the purpose of being included 
in the official account of fho transactions. lit is taken 
from the fifth report of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1835, page 1 1 of the " Transac- 
tions of the Sections" :— 

" The following is a brief notice of the principal results 
stated in this communication : 1. The spectrum of the 
electro-maarnctic spark taken from mercury consists of 
seven definite rays only, separated by dark intervals from 
each other- These visible rays are two orange lines close 
together, av bright green line, two bluish-green lines near 
each other*, a very bright purple line, and lastly a violet 
line. The observations were made with a telescope 
furnished -with a measuring apparatus ; and to ensure the 
appearance of the spark invariably in the same place, an 
appropriate modification of the electro-magnet was 
employed. 2. The spark taken in the same manner from 
tine, cadmium, tin, bismuth, and lead, in the melted 
state, gives similar results ; but the number, position, and 
colours of the lines vary in each case. The appearances 
are so different that, by this mode of examination, the 
metals may be readily distinguished from each other. A 
table accompanied the paper, showing the position and 
colour of the lines in the various metals uaed. The spectra 
of zinc and cadmium are characterised by the presence of 
a red line in each, which occurs in neither of the other 
metals. 3. When the spark of a voltaic pile is taken from 
the same metals still in the melted state, precisely the same 
appearances are presented. 4. The voltaic spark from 
mercury was taken successively in the ordinary vacuum 
of the air-pump, in the Torricellian vacuum, in carbonic 
acid gas, &c, and the same results were obtained as when 
the experiment was performed in the air or in oxygen gas. 
The light, therefore, does not arise from the combustion of 
the metal. Professor Wheatstone also examined, by the 
prism, the light which accompanies the ordinary combus- 
tion of the metals in oxygen gas, and by other means, and 
found the appearances totally dissimilar to the above. 
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5. Frauenhofer having found that the ordinary electric 
spark examined by a prism presented a spectrum crossed 
by numerous bright lines. Professor Wheatstone examined 
the phenomena in different metals, and found that these 
bright lines differ in number and position in every different 
metal employed. When the spark is taken between balls 
of dissimilar metals the lines appertaining to both arc 
simultaneously seen. 6. The peculiar phenomena observed 
in the voltaic spark, taken between different metallic wires 
connected with a powerful battery, were then described, 
and the paper concluded with a review of the various 
theories which have been advanced to explain the origin 
of electric light. Professor Wheatstone infers from his 
researches that electric light results from the volatilization 
and ignition, not combustion, of the ponderable matter of 
the conductor itself -a conclusion closely r«*embling that 
arrived at by Fusinieri from his experiments on the tran- 
sport of ponderable matter in electric discbarges." 

The original paper, of which only the above brief 
abstracts were made, was never published. Engrossed by 
his more important telegraphic researches, the Professor, 
after reading it before the meeting, put it on one side, 
intending to continue the experiments when he had 
more leisure, and from that day to the present it has 
scarcely seen the light until it was placed by the author 
in our possession. Subsequent researches of the Pro- 
fessor on the samo Bubject might have been added to it, 
and the illustration, which is an exact copy of the one 
exhibited at Dublin, might have been enlarged and 
improved, but it has been thought better to print it 
verbatim et literatim as it was read beforo the Associa- 
tion, and to embody the subsequent observations in a 
separate paper which will shortly follow in this Journal. 
The complete paper will be given in our next number. 



PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 



ROYAL DESTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

A Count of Ten Lectures on Inorganic Chemistry, fry Dr. 
Edwabd Franklaxd, F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry at 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

LtecreaE V. 

Crystallisation — Influence of Cohesion on Affinity — Pre- 
cipitation — Normal Constituents of Water as it Occurs in 
Nature — Sources of Impurity in Water for Domestic Pur- 
poses. 

Wa have seen that when certain solid substances are 
placed in contact with water they undergo a gradual dis- 
integration and finally disappear altogether, in other words, 
they dissolve. The cohesion between their particles is 
broken up, and the cohesion between those particles and 
the particles of water becomes stronger than that between 
the solids themselves. If by evaporation we reduce the 
quantity of water present we recover the substance in a 
solid form, but in thus pans Ins from the liquid to the solid 
form it generally undergoes the process of crystallization; 
it assumes certain general geometrical shapes which wa 
term crystals. The same effect is generally produced when, 
instead of evaporating the water, we let the substance dis- 
solve at a higher temperature, for generally speaking the 
higher the temperature of the water the more solid matter 
will it dissolve. There are a few exceptions to this rule, but 
they are very few. There are several other modes of form- 
ing crystals besides this one of solution ; and the solution, 
I need scarcely Bay, may take place in any other solvent 
besides water. When a solid body is formed by evapora- 
ting a solution, the body in thus passing from the liquid to 
the solid state, assumes a crystalline form, as a general 
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rule. So in passing from the gaseous state to the solid state 
it assumes a crystalline form In the case in which we pro- 
duced a solid from two gases in a previous lecture we 
should hare seen, if we had closely examined the sub- 
stance, that it was in the crystalline form. However, at 
present it will not be convenient to consider this mode of 
forming crystals more in detail. The crystals which 
separate from water generally carry along with them, or 
combine with, at the time of crystallization, a certain 
quantity of that liquid which afterwards exists in the 
solid crystal. Some of these crystals when exposed to the 
dry air lose a portion or the whole of the water with which 
they have combined during crystallization, they full to 
powder, and aro said to effloresce. On the other hand, 
some crystals will attract a larger quantity of water, and 
will actually dissolve in the wotcr which they thus attract 
frcm the atmosphere. Such substances are said to he 
ddiquneent . Here we have in this vessel a sample of both 
of these kinds of salts. Thnc is the first on the floor 
which is parting with its water to the air, whilst the other 
is absorbing the water which is given off by the salt on 
the floor, and the air in this jar is kept dry by the action 
of the deliquescent salt. This lower salt will finally 
crumble into a fine powder, and the other will dissolve 
in the upper part of the apparatus. 

But there is another point connected with crystalliza- 
tion that we must just notice in passing before leaving 
thiB part of our subject ; it is this— that crystals, in being 
formed by any of the processes to which I have just 
alluded, are liable to assume two or more forms — very 
frequently two forms. They crystallize in two shapes, 
and such bodies are said to be dimorphous, or cryBtollixable 
in two forms. One of these forms is generally less stable 
than the other — loss firm in the cohesion which knits 
particles together ; and this less stable form very frequently 
resolves itself into crystals of the more stable foTm. We 
have a curious instance of this kind of crystallization 
—this dimorphism— in iodide of mercury, some of which 
we have spread here upon a sheet of paper. This 
salt is capable of crystallizing in two forms ; one of those 
forms is stable, or permanent, and the other is com- 
paratively unstable. These 6carltt crystals we have 
upon the paper constitute the stable form of this salt ; 
but if we apply heat to it by means of this spirit-lamp I 
think we shall find that we shall transform this scarlet 
•alt into a beautiful yellow salt. [The lecturer passed 
the plain side of the sheet of paper backwards and 
forwards at a short distance above the flame of the lamp. 
The change of colour gradually became apparent.] 1 
want to get a larger portion of this transformed, I think 
we have now a sutlicicnt surface transformed. You sec 
the difference — the remarkable difference between the 
colour of tho two forms — the two crystalline forms of 
this same salt. Now, the yellow salt we havo thus 
obtained is an unstable ci ystal ; and if I were to scratch 
one of these yellow crystals with a pin's point it would 
be transformed into a mass of scarlet crystals, and the 
scarlet crystallization would propagate itself over the 
whole surface; that, however, would require hours to 
take place. You see wherever I draw a lino across this 
sheet of yellow crystals that line is red again. Wherover 
this pressure is applied, there they crumble down into the 
scarlet form. 

A similar alteration in crystalline form, and some- 
times accompanied also by remarkable changes of colour, 
occurs when salts are made to crystallise with different 
amounts of water in them. Here, for instance, is a 
drawing of a cockatoo, and it it coloured with some pre- 
parations of cobalt. Tho colour vou see is a very faint 
pink, so faint, indeed, that it is hardly visible. Now we 
will expose this to heat so as to alter the crystalline form 
of those salts with which it has been painted ; and we will 
see whether we produce any effect upon our cockatoo. 
[The picture was wormed before the fire.] There, I think 



we have effected a considerable transformation in our bird. 
You see the pink salt with which the wings were painted 
has become intensely blue, whilst the pink of the other 
parts, which were painted with nitrate of cobalt, has 
become much stronger. The change is owing to the 
different forms of crystallization reflecting different rays 
of light. Tho crystals on the wings which before 
reflected the pink rays now reflect the blue rays. 

This separation of solid substances from solution 
is due to the action of a force called cohesion ; and this 
force under such circumstances very frequently exercises 
considerable influence upon chemical affinity. It is 
possible, in fact, so to arrange the affinities of two 
different compounds that when mixed together a mere 
touch— the slightest exertion of this force of cohesion — 
will be sufficient to determine the decomposition of those 
bodies and form two new compounds. For instance, I 
will pour upon a glass plate here— upon a smooth gloss 
plate — a mixed solution of acetate of potash and tartrate 
of soda. You sec they remain perfectly transparent 
when first mixed ; and I hope we shall be able to get 
them on the glass still in a perfectly transparent condition. 
[Some of the solution was then poured over the surface 
of the glaas.] You see this solution is still transparent, 
I want to get it as much spread over the glass »s 
possible; and now the salts are in such an unstable 
state that I can determine a new form of combination 
simply by the touch of my finger. I have written there 
the word "cohesion" upon that glass; and I dare say 
that the simple motion of my finger over the gloss, 
through presenting surfaces favourable to the exertion r>f 
this foTce, cohesion, will be sufficient to produce the 
figure of that word distinctly developed. We shall have 
a bitartrate of potash crystallized upon tho surface of the 
gloss. I will pour off tho residual fluid, and here you 
have the word distinctly brought out. [The wotd 
"cohesion" appeared, written in white crystals on the 
glass plate.] Let me explain this action a little more clearly. 
We had, in the first place, acetate of potash and tartrate 
of soda ; and simply by this action of cohesion we get an 
entire teversion of the combination. Here [in the 
residual fluid] we get acetate of soda ; and there whore 
the word is written is tnrtrate of potash by itself, simply 
owing to the insolubility of the tartrate of potash. Here 
we have the cubes which will show us the reaction. This 
[arranging the cubes according to the original compounds] 
was the state of uffairs before this trifling amount of 
cohesion was brought into play. This mere movement of 
the finger tr rough the solution effected a transfer of the 
acetic acid from the potash to the soda, and of the tartaric 
acid from the soda to the potash. 

Now, this modifying influence of cohesion upon chemical 
affinity is due entirely to the formation of a body com- 
paratively insoluble in tho liquid in which this force is 
made to act; and Me have a great number of chemical 
decompositions which occur in solution almost entirely 
through this action of cohesion. 

If, by any possibility, on the mixture of two or more 
solutions, an insoluble body can be produced by the mix- 
ture, that body will be almost sure to be formed. For 
instance, here we have a clear and transparent solution of 
acetate of lead, and here we have a similar transparent 
solution of chromate of potash. I pour them together, — 
you see we have the chromic acid leaving the potash, and 
combining with tho lead of the acetate of lead. We get 
a yellow- coloured insoluble compound, which, upon 
examination, wo should find to be chromate of lead. 
The chromic acid has gone over to the lend, and the 
acetic acid has gone over to tho potash. To give your- 
selves a clear idea of the mode in which this tnkes place, 
you must imagine— which, in fact, can be proved to be the 
case — that when you mix these solutions you have there 
not only two salts, but lour salts. There is, then, a divi- 
, sion of the two acids between the two bases, and of tho 
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two base* between the two acids. There would then be 
produced acetate of potash and acetate of lead, and chro- 
mate of potash and chromate of lead. The chromate of 
lead is, however, insoluble ; it is thrown down, a further 
portion of the acetic acid combines with some more of the 
potash, forming more of the acetate of potash ; the chromic 
acid and lead thus set at liberty produce a further quantity 
of the chromate of lead, which, liko that first formed, 
is precipitated ; and so the decomposition continues till, in a 
time too short to be appreciated, all the chromate of potash 
and _ lead have united, and the compound is precipitated, 
leaving only the acetate of potash in solution. That this 
really takes place quite independent of the action of 
cohesion may be proved by adding together colourless salts 
which arc not capable of producing in this way a solid 
salt. For instance, I will add to a solution containing 
per chloride of iron, anothcT solution containing sulpho- 
cyanide of potassium. If this action of which I have 
been speaking takes placo the sulphocyanic acid will 
divide itself between the iron and the potassium. If this 
be the case, then, sulphocyanide of iron will at once be 
formed, and if this be formed we shall see it by its colour, 
which is an intense blood-red. [The solutions were then 
poured together.] Here we have it, proving that we have 
really this transfer between the acids and the bases quite 
independent of precipitation ; for the mixed liquid is quite 
clear, and might be llltered without leaving any trace upon 
the filter through which it passed. 

Water, in its chemical relations, is what is termed a 
neutral body — a neutral substance. It possesses neither 
acid nor alkaline reaction. Although it is capable some- 
times of playing the part of an acid, and sometimes of a 
base, yet it is, in its reactions what chemists call a 
"neutTal substance." Let me explain what I mean by 
this. All solutions arc said to be acid when they 
possess tho property of reddening litmus paper, paper 
which is coloured blue by an infusion of litmus, a kind of 
colouring matter which is obtained from a description of 
lichen. If I dip this paper into a solution which reddens 
it I know at once that tho solution has an acid reaction. If 
I first redden the paper with acid and then immerse it 
into an alkali the blue is restored, or, if instead of using 
the litmus paper, 1 take this yellow turmeric paper and dip 
it into a solution which browns it, this proves alkalinity of 
reaction. By dipping the browned turmeric paper into an 
acid solution the yellow colour is again restored. Now, 
solution* which do not manifest either of these properties 
—either tho reddening of the litmus, or the browning of 
the turmeric— arc said to be neutral. Such a solution we 
shall get, I dare say, by pouring the acid solution into the 
alkaline solution, if we hare the proper strength. [The 
acid and alkaline solutions were then poured together.] 
If we have now produced a neutral solution it will have 
no* effect upon our papers. It will not affect the blue nor 
the red litmus ; and it does not affect the turmeric paper. 
It is neutral, in fact. So by these simple tests we can 
ascertain at once whether a solution is acid, alkaline, or 
neutral. 

'Water is, however, as I have just mentioned capable of 
uniting both with acids and with bases. It unites with 
such acids as sulphuric acid and nitric acid with so much 
force that it is almost impossible to separate it again, except 
by indirect means, from these acids when it has once com- 
bined with them. With phosphoric acid also, for instance, 
it unites with such force that we can expose the hydrate of 
phosphoric acid to a most intense heat without driving off 
the water from the compound. Water plays the part of 
an alkali or base, when it unites with an acid, and of an 
acid, when it unites with an alkali. Water sometimes 
unites with salts, and it then constitutes what is called the 
wafer of crytallitation , and when water is thus combined 
with salts in a crystalline form, as with that carbonate of 
soda, for instance, and with this sulphate of soda, although 
these salts have the temperature of this room and we can 



raise their temperature without liquefying them, still the 
water which is combined with them is not liquid water, 
but is contained in the salts in the solid form of ice. Now, I 
think we shall be able to demonstrate that. If the water be 
in the position of ice it must be capable of absorbing a large 
amount of heat when the salt is made to dissolve in any 
liquid. The ice will then pass into the liquid condition, 
and we have seen that ice in passing into the liquid con- 
dition absorbs a groat amount of heat — 142 degrees. In 
the same way, if it bo really ico it must give out as much 
heat when it crystallises as it is afterwards capable of 
absorbing when it is subsequently dissolved. Now, here 
is some of this same salt, the sulphate of soda, reduced to 
a rather fine powder, and I will cause it rapidly to dissolve 
by adding to it an acid which will not merely dissolve it 
but also decompose it. I shall add to it some hydrochloric 
acid ; and we will now place it opposite this thermo- 
electric pile. If wc have cold produced, the red end of 
the needle moves towards you ; if we have heat pro- 
duced, we have an opposite effect ; then the blue end of 
the needle moves towards you. You see if I place this 
vessel containing sulphate of soda in front of the pile 
it has no effect before the acid is added. Wo will 
now make tho same experiment with the hydro- 
chloric scid poured upon tho salt. This acid itself has 
the same temperature as the room; it fumes, but the 
fuming is not due to heat ; it merely arises from its com- 
bining with stmospheric moisture. Now wo will see if 
we get any effect upon that magnetic needle. You see it 
is beginning to move ; tho red end is moving towards 
you. We nave cold produced here ; wo are liquefy- 
ing the ice in the sulphate of soda. It is now no longer 
ice ; it is water, and it has absorbed 14a degrees of 
heat, from the hydrochloric acid, from the water 
of solution, and from its own self. Now let us sec whether 
we can get a similar evideuce of tho heat coming out of 
the water when it becomes solid. This sulphate of soda 
in peculiarly capable of demonstrating this point, for it 
can suspend iu crystallisation. If you take a saturated 
solution of this sulphate of soda you can allow it to get 
perfectly cold without crystallising. Hero is such a 
super-saturated solution, and if wc just throw into it a 
crystal of sulphate of soda the crystallisation of this whole 
mass is determined. [Vhe ilask containing tho sulphato 
of soda was placed opposite the pile.] I want you to sec 
that at the present time this flask does not affect the pile. 
If wc have heat produced by the crystallization of this 
solution the blue end of the needle will move towards you, 
and the red end towards roc. [The piece of bladder 
covering the mouth of the flask was then cut.] There, 
even by the admission of air, and by tho slight tremor 
caused by the cutting of the bladder at the top of the neck, 
the crystallization lias commenced. You 6ee how beauti- 
fully these crystals arc shooting down. The mass is 
gradually solidifying. The water is, in fact, solidifying, 
and you can see the expansion caused by that action. 
The needle is also coming round, indicating an elevation 
of temperature. 

Here we have had, in one case, water cooled by the melt- 
ing of a salt ; and in the other case heat emitted by the 
solidifying of a salt in solution. 

(To bo continued ) 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 
Thursday , March 7, 1861. 
Dr. noFXAJW, F.n.S., Foreign Secretary, in the Chair. 

Mr. J. J. Coleman was elected a Fellow. 

Professor Field read a Paper '* On tome Minerals from 
Chili.' ' Black oxide of copper was for a long time known 
only in Vcsuvian lavas, until its discovery in North 
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America, in the Valley of the Miasissipi, and on the 
border* of Lake Superior. The author met with a dark- 
brown earthy mineral at the extreme north of Chili which 
centained 43 per cent, of black oxide of copper, mixed 
with carbonate of lime and horn blende. He also met 
with, a few miles north-west of C'oquimbo, a black, 
amorphous, earthy mineral, which proved to be sulphate 
of lead, coloured with protoxide of iron. Its specific 
gravity was 6-ao. It contained 96 7 per cent, sulphate of 
lead, and 3-1 per cent, protoxide of iron. Fibro-ferrite 
occurred in botyroidal masses, each nodule being built up 
of fine, radiating, silky fibres, of a pale golden-green 
colour. Its composition corresponded to the formula 
FcjOj aS0 3 10HO. It lost a equivalents of water by a 
comparatively short exposure to air, after which its weight 
remained permanent. It retained 3 atoms of water when 
dried at aia* F., and became anhydrous between 500 0 and 
6oo° F. When acted upon by hot water it was decom 
posed, with separation of an insoluble compound, accord- 
ing to the equation. 3(Fe-0,aSO, 10IIO) = aFe,O s S0 3 + 
FejO, 3SOJ + alio SO, + *HO. The insoluble compound 
is also found native. Bournonite was found in South 
America for the first time in 1858, by the author, in a 
mine near Huasco, in the northern part of Chili. Its 
composition agreed exactly with that of Cornish bourno- 
nite, and was represented by the formula Cu 2 S PbS SbS v 
The author found that when sulpharsenites were treated 
first with strong nitric acid, and then with an excess of 
potash and an alkaline hypochlorite, the sulphuric and 
arsenic acids formed could be completely dissolved away 
from the insoluble oxides of copper, nickel, &c, but that 
the separation of antimony from sulphuric antimonides, 
by the same process, was very imperfect. Lastly, the 
author described a new double sulphide of lead and 
copper, which he termed Alisonite, having the formula, 
3Cu,S PbS, Chili cuproblumbite being Cu,S aPbS. 

Dr. Hovmasn gavo an account of Mr. Qrcisa's further 
researches upon Nitrogen Substitutions. 
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PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SECTION. 
February a8, 186 1. 

Mr. O. V. Vernon, F.R.A.8., read a Paper, " On the 
Irregular Oeeillationt of the Barometer at Maneheeter." 

This Paper is an addition to one upon the same subject 
brought before the Society by Mr. Baxendell, F.R.A.S. 

The tables appended to it give the total amount and 
number of the barometer oscillations at eight a.m., for each 
month from 1849 to i860, inclusive; the mean daily amount; 
the monthly fall of rain, and its difference from the 
average of twelve years, and Dr. Dal ton's forty-seven 
years' average. For the month of August, the Author 
was indebted to the kindness of Mr. John Curtis, in 
fupplying him with barometer observations, which were 
deficient in his own register. 

The maximum amount of oscillation takes place in 
January, and the minimum in July, to which may be 
added a second maximum appearing to take place in 
October. The mean total amount of oscillation for the 
year is 61*410 inches, and the total number 173*5. I* 
appears that a fall of rain, in excess of the average, is 
generally accompanied by an increase in the amount of 
oscillation. In the months of February, April, May, 
June, July, October, and December, a temperature below the 
mean for the month appears to increase the amount of 
oscillation ; whilst in the remaining months of January, 
March, August, September, and November, the opposite 
appears to hold good. A number of oscillations above | 



the average appears to be accompanied by a greater fall 
of rain than that accompanying a number of oscillations 
below the average, in the months of January, February. 
March, June, October, November, and December. In the 
remaining months of April, May, July, and September, a 
number of oscillations above the average appears to be 
accompanied by a diminished fall of rain. 

If the month of June is regarded as abnormal (which is 
probable as I have no observations for this month in 1851, 
1857, 1859, and i860), we appear to have two distinct laws, 
one of which holds good in the winter months, and the 
other its direct converse in the summer months. Taking 
the entire year, these two laws appear very nearly to 
balance one another. 

Mr. Baxbkhkll, F.R.A.S., read a Paper " On the 
Irregular Oeeillationi of the Barometer at Liebon." 

In this Paper the Author gives the results derived from 
a valuable series of barometrical observations made at 
Lisbon during the twelve years 1849-60, by John Martin, 
M.D., and kindly presented by him to the Section through 
Mr. Moslcy. These observations were made daily at nine 
a.m.. the barometer being permanently fixed at about 
fifty feet above the mean level of the Tagu*. and the 
readings uniformly reduced to the temperature of 31"" 
Fahrenheit. 

From the tables which accompany the Paper it appears 
I that at Lisbon the maximum amount of oscillation occurs 
in January, and the minimum in July, precisely as in the 
British Islands, and therefore agreeing with the law of 
disturbance announced by the Author in a former Paper. 
There is a small maximum in March, and a rather sudden 
and considerable increase of disturbance in October. Tho 
mean annual amount of oscillation U 31*686 inches, and 
the mean annual number of oscillations 1 56 9. The mean 
range and mean duration of oscillation are both greaust in 
winter, and least in the summer months. The greatest 
range occurs in January, but the greatest duration of 
oscillation is in November. It is remarkable, too, that the 
range is also greater in November than in any other month 
except January. These results for November are probably 
due to the great barometric wave which Mr. Birt some 
years ago pointed out us frequently occurring in or about 
this month. 

In England the mean duration of oscillation is greater 
in the summer than in the winter half of the year, and, 
assuming that the breadth of a barometric wave is some 
function of the time taken to complete an oscillation, it 
follows that at Lisbon the areas of disturbance or breadths 
of the barometric waves are greatest in the winter and 
' least in the ramnur months, whilst in England, on the 
contrary, they are greatest in the summer and least in the 
winter months. It seems probable, therefore, that at some 
intermediate latitude they are the same in both halves of 
the year, and this latitude msy possibly be the nodal line 
separating a Bone of high barometer from one of low 
barometer. 

Comparing the six years of greatest amount of oscillation 
with the six years of least amount, it is shown that in 
years when the total amount of oscillation is above the 
average, the distribution of tbe increase in the different 
months is by no n>eans in the proportion of the numbers 
representing tho mean daily range of oscillation. The 
increase is much greater in tho winter than in the summer 
months, but in April and September there is a diminution 
instead of an increase in the amount of osculation. The 
total increase for the six winter months is ao-84 inches 
against 4-06 inches for the six summer months, while the 
total amounts of disturbance for the respective periods are 
in the ratio of i»6«i3 to 76 44. The Author adds, that the 
ratio of the amounts of increase in the winter and summer 
halves of the year appears to increase rapidly with increase 
of latitude ; thus at Lisbon it is as 5 to t ; at Brussels 
as 6 to 1 ; and at Stockholm as 8) to 1. 

Mr. Atxinson exhibited a Chart, showing at one view 
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the barometric oscillations daring tho month of February 
last, as observed by him at Tbelwall, and also the 
strength of the wind, corresponding to each observed 
altitude of the borometer. 

Mr. Moblbv read an extract from the Gibraltar Chronicle 
of the nth February, 1861, giving details of a violent gale 
experienced at that place, and on the coast of Morocco, 
on the 9th of February. The barometer fell to 29**61, 
and it oscillated violently during the gale, the mercury 
being jerked up and down more than • 100 inch. The range 
of the barometer between the »6ih January and 10th 
February, was 1140 inches, the range for the whole year 
i860 having been only 865. The range for twenty-four 
hours, commencing 9th February, at eight a.m., was 615 
inch. The storm appears to hate been a cyclone moving 
on a southerly course. It was encountered off the coast 
of Morocco by the steamer Egyptian, veering from 8.E. 
by 8.S.W. to N.W. It was met with by the Indue mail 
steamer between Lisbon and Cape St Vincent, on Satur- 
day, the 9U1 February, and blew a hurricane from N. and 
N.E. It did not reach the coast of Morocco until eight 
o'clock on the following morning. As the occurrence of 
a cyclone on the Portuguese coast, moving in a southerly 
direction, is unprecedented, this gale will be further 
investigated. 



NOTICES OF PATENTS. 



MICROSCOPICAL SECTION. 
February 18, 1861. 

Letters were read from Captain Anderson, R.M.S. 
Canada, and from Dr. Wallich, respecting the pamphlet 
on Life in the Deep Seat." 

Mr. Sidebotuam described his experience in mounting 
Deamidia?, and the difficulty he found in discovering a 
suitable medium for their preservation. He had tried 
syrup, Goadby's fluid, and a number of other chemical 
preparations, but the specimens, in course of time, were 
spoiled from one cause or other ; the fluid which has best 
withstood the effects of time is simple distilled water ; 
the cells being made of gold size and Japan black. Mr. 
Sidebotham exhibited desmidia?, mounted in distilled 
water, in the years 1842 to 184.6, in which the chlorophyll 
is comparatively little altered. 

Professor Williamson observed that Dr. Carpenter had 
mounted star-fishes in glycerine, and had found the colours 
well preserved. He himself had used a mixture of 
glycerine and distilled water for vol vox, and had found 
it to answer well. 

Mr. Sidkbotham also exhibited specimens of Diato- 
macea.', mounted in 1844. The specimens (lathmia encrvis, 
Biddulphua, &c.) were obtained fresh, immersed in spirits 
of wine to absorb the water, and mounted in balsam ; 
the green colour of the cell contents is yet perfectly pre- 
served. 

Professor Williamson exhibited some scales of fish, 
prepared by Dr. Kolliker, of Wuriburg, containing re- 
markable examples of fusiform lacuna;. lie also pointed 
out how these and other simiUr discoveries, to which he 
referred, confirmed his previous conclusions in the Philo- 
sophical Trantactions, vix., that fusiform lacuna.- were not 
characteristic of reptilian bones, as some had supposed, 
but that they existed in many fishes ; he especially re- 
ferred to the sahnoiuda: as presenting this oblong form of 
bone corpuscle. 

Mr. Bkothrhm exhibited a modification of the kalo- 
scope, and objects to illustrate the samo. 

Soundings were received from the steamers Canada, 
from New York ; Armenian, coast of Africa; Taous, from 
Lisbon, and from several vessels of war, from different 
parts of the world, which* were duly acknowledged. In- 
crustations from the boilers of several sea-going steamers 
>al*o presented by Mr. W. A. Hajmau, of Liverpool. 



Obtaining Colouring Matter from the Ltntite or Mattie Tree. 
By Edward T. Hughes. Provisional Protection only. 

Thb Patentee takes the leaves or berries, and boils them in 
water. He then filters and precipitates the fluid with a solu- 
tion of a salt of iron. He thus obtains a deep blue liquid, 
which will communicate to fabrics a good black dye, pro- 
vided they are left in the solution while in a state of 
effervescence until a reaction takes place. The word 
effervescence is evidently a ludicrously feeble attempt at 
an English rendering of a French word for boding. To 
understand this, it is necessary to mention that the patent 
is a communication from " Christopher Muratore, Merchant, 
of Algiers, Africa, Empire of France." The solution 
above mentioned, may be used instead of Campeachy wood, 
nut galls, or other tanning materials. It also gives a 
black dye to all articles which have been immersed in a 
solution of iron. To facilitate the carriage of the dye, 
it may be reduced to powder. The powder may also be 
used for painting by being mixed with oil, fcc. The 
colouring matter of the mastic tree will produce other 
colours than black, according as it is mixed with other 
salts or acids. Iron yields yellowish colours ; lead, white ; 
copper, brown ; mercury yellow. The branches or stems 
yield the same colouring matter, but not so much as the 
leaves or berries. •« So that the whole of this tree, which 
is very plentiful, almost inexhaustible, in Africa, and. very 
cheap, may be made to supersede Campeachy wood, gall 
nuts, and other expensive colouring matters." Without 
going so tar as the patentee in his ideas of the usefulness 
of the lentisc tree as a source of colouring matters, it is at 
least probable that tho patent will do good by directing 
attention to an abundant source of a useful astringent. 



Improvement* in the Production of Colour t for Dyeing and 
Printing. By William Steven* Squire. Provisional 
Protection only. 

Thb patent is for the use of peroxide of mercury in con- 
junction with a neutral salt of aniline, or its homologues. 
for the production of colours. The patentee takes an 
intimate mixture of a salt of aniline and peroxide of 
mercury, and heats them together until effervescence takes 
place ; he then continues the heat for some time until the 
action is complete.* He then dissolves the mass in spirit, 
and filters. This solution, the patcutee states, may be 
used for dyeing, when diluted with hot water ; but, in 
order to purify it, he precipitates the colouring matter 
from the alcoholic solution by means of water. The pre- 
cipitate is then to be dissolved in alcohol, and diluted with 
hot water for dyeing purposes. When the salt of aniline 
is not easily fusible he adds paraffin e oil 01 wax to the 
mixture, and heats as before, uutil the action is complete. 
The paraffiuc oil or wax is poured off from the mass con- 
taining the colouring matter previous to dissolving the 
latter in spirits. In making the mixture of the salt of 
aniline and peroxide of mercury, the patentee prelum 
freshly-precipitated peroxide, and adds it to a warm satu - 
rated solution of the salt of aniline, and evaporates the 
mixture to dryness. 

This patent was evidently taken out under the idea that 
oxidcof mercury and a salt of aniline would rcactlikc aniline 
itself and a salt of mercury. If it was intended to make 
Magenta by this process, it is pretty evident that the 
scheme has proved a failure. No processes of this kind 
yield products in the quantity, and of the brilliancy and 
purity, now required for commercial purposes. Moreover, 
even if the process described afforded a good colour, the 
method of purification is obviously insufficient to give a 
dye of the requisite solubility in cold water, and freedom 
from tarry impurities. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



The Adulteration 0/ Food. 

To the Editor of the Chemical Nbws. 

Sib, — I am nt a toss to conceive to what portions of my 
letters, published in Nos. 63 and 64 of your Journal, Mr. 
Scott alludes when he speaks of "virulent animadver- 
sions," nor am I aware in what respect I have lost sight 
of that courtesy " due to every individual from others of 
his species." If for public as well as scientific ends a fair 
and open discussion of the Adulteration question is invited 
by Mr. Scott, I cannot but think that he might have 
favoured us with fuller information on the point* to which 
I more particularly called attention, and that his remarks 
generally might have been a little more explicit. 

I have yet to learn that to write under an assumed name 
is in any way discreditable, unless such a course is adopted 
as a screen for false statements to tho detriment of others, 
or for the use of language which the writer would bo 
ashamed to avow openly, and I cannot think that to dis- 
cuss a question of general interest anonymously is at all 
undesirable, inasmuch as in such a case the value of the 
communications necessarily depends upon the force of the 
arguments used and is not influenced by the name of the 
individual by whom they are advanced. If I have been 
so unfortunate as to select a singularly inappropriate " 
toubriijuet it is to be regretted; although a matter of no 
great consequence, and one which cannot have tho slightest 
bearing on tho discussion. Passing over Mr. Scott's, 
remarks as to my " peculiar diction, overstrained criti- 
cisms, and puerile objections," a? equally irrelevant to tho 
subject, let me come at once to the points at issue. 

Mr. Scott states that my enquiry whether "colours and 
essences of every description arc to be henceforth decried," 
is answered by my own remark lhat " we must ull ngreo 
that the admixture of poisonous matter in any shape with 
food cannot be too strictly prohibited." This can be only 
understood as an indirect affirmative, implying that Mr. Scott 
regards all colours and essences employed to please the eye or 
taste as poisonous, and would recommend the prohibition 
of their use. I cannot allow that the employment in any 
article of food of such substances as cochineal, turmeric, 
saffron, almond, orange flower, lemon, vanilla, and other 
esnences of a similar character, can be considered as 
injurious ; but at tho same time all people of common- 
sense will admit that the practice of Introducing acknow- 
ledged poisons, such as chrome yellow, Scheele's green, 
vermilion, and acetate of copper, into food of any descrip- 
tion ought not to go unpunished. 

As regards the adulteration of bread, the most important 
of the subjects treated of, and respecting which wc ore 
anxiously looking on all sid< s for such further details as 
may Und to throw Bomc light upon the contradictory and 
conflicting evidence now before the public, Mr. Scott still 
withholds any information and has •• only to repeat his 
original statement without the slightest qualification," in- 
forming us lhat " any one of competent analytical skill " 
can ascertain its truth for himself, if he will take the 
trouble to do so. If this is the case, how are we to re- 
concile with it the very opposite results obtained by Dr. 
Oiiling ? When we consider the immense amount of 1 
bread consumed in London and that the number of bake rs 
is more than two thousand four hundred, I think it can 
scarcely be using ton strong language to term the state- 
ment made by Mr. Scott that 87 per cent of all this vast 
quantity is more or less adulterated, a *' sweeping ns?er- 
tion," for I very much question whether any one person 
hss examined a sufficient number of samples to justify the 
publication of so positive a statement. 

It would be interesting to know whether the " 87 per 
cent." was obtained from the examination of samples from 



any particular district, whether they were of a special 
quality of bread or procured from the lower class of trades- 
men exclusively ? 

Mr. Scott alleges that the necessity of condensing his 
paper for the Society of Arts prevented him from entering 
into details, but it would have scarcely increased its length 
perceptibly had he put us in possession of some two or 
three important data. A very few words would have 
sufficed to have told us in what proportion of tire 87 per 
cent, tho adulterant was alum, and what was the average 
amount of this substance found in a quartern loaf. 
Admitting, however, that the time would not allow of 
this, why does he still refuse tho desired information, now 
that ho has ample opportunity of affording it ? Mr. 8cott 
states that " the simple tests for, and characteristic* of, 
the presence of adulterants" named in his paper *' arc 
to be regarded solely as popular tests." Whilst it is 
very desirable that simple tests capable of being made by 
every one and which may serve as indications of the presence 
of foreign substances in our food should be made known 
to the public, it is at the same time of the utmost 
importance that such tests should be thoroughly reliable, 
and have no tendency to mislead ; otherwise they can only 
serve to create unnecessary alarm. Now, I maintain that 
the process of testing bread for alum as described by Mr. 
Scott, would, in the hands of ordinary and unscientific 
operators, indicate its presence in bread* made from pure 
flour. The testing of bread for alum by searching for 
alumina is not a process that can be performed, even so for 
as to give reliable indications of its pretence (unless the 
quantity used has been very large), by any one unac- 
customed to operations of this description. In following 
the directions given, the ordinary- potash of the shops 
would naturally be employed, which every chernh-t knows 
almost invariably contains alumina— the very substance 
the presence or absence of which it is desired to ascertain. 
Moreover, the method given is incomplete, even were 
pure potash employed and the operation performed by a 
Bkilful chemist. 

I also greatly question whether brittleness of struc- 
ture " is any indication of rice, or " crumbly texture " of 
potatoes, inasmuch as bread made from pure wheat 
frequently possesses these propcrtic.«, while on the other 
hand, bread containing riec or potatoes certainly does not 
always exhibit either of the indications alluded "to. 

The question of brewers* grains in oats, and the danger 
to horses arising from adulterated rape-coke, need not be 
further noticed, since it seems that the former is a 
deception that can only be practised on the blind, and the 
latter appears to have arisen from an unsuccessful attempt 
to feed a horse upon an unusual description of diet. 

Mr. Scott appears to be somewhat indignant at my con- 
ceiving it possible he could have pursued a course so far 
beneath his mission in the w orld " as to have made the 
authorities aware of his discovery of the common practice 
of poisoning meat with arsenic. Are we to suppose that 
Mr. Scott would quietly look on while a robbery was being 
committed, or that he would consider himself a ** common 
informer" if he communicated the fact to the police? 
I think I shall express the opinion of most of your 
readers in holding it to be our duty when we discover the 
perpetration of any crime against society, to do all in our 
power to put a stop to it, ai d one would scarcely expect, 
in pursuing the most effectual and straightforward curse 
towards this end, that wc should be regarded as having 
acted in a manner derogatory to the character of a 
gentleman. 

The fact that Mr. Scott has examined H27 samples of 
pickles and several thousand samples of tea, shows that 
he most have paid great attention to his subject, and the 
evidence he could give M ould doubtless be both interesting 
and instructive, but his estimation that 91 per ceut. of alt 
pickles are adulterated, is of no practical value unless we 
know what he means by the terms " good and pure." If 
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he considers pickles to be adulterated, to which any sub- 
stonco (although perfectly harmless) has been added to 
improve the colour or flavour, then we can scarcely be 
surprised at hi* finding so large a proportion of ailul- 
tcraated samples, but I apprehend that the public only 
care to know what proportion contain poisonous or 
injurious ingredients. 

However numerous may be the samples of tea he hat 
examined, yet his results afford us no criterion of the 
extent of tho mUchief against which wo wish to guard 
ourselves without some information as to the nature and 
amount of the adulterants employed. If other leaves arc 
substituted for thoso of the tea-plant, what are they t Is 
their nature positively injurious, or is it simply that they 
do not possess the valuable qualities of the tea-plant? 

Mr. Scott asks " What kind of authority is one of the 
largest bakers iu Vienna upon the question of the purity 
of bread?" and speaks of tho statements of tea-dealers 
as ex parte. Now, I think it will be admitted that the 
interest of respectable dealers, so far from lying in "exactly 
the opposite direction to that in which truth is to be found," 
consists in giving every information calculated to put a 
stop to thoso frauds practised by unprincipled men, who 
aro thereby enabled to undersell them in the market. If 
the evidence of no person in trade is to be considered 
as reliable, how comes it that Mr. Scott quotes Messrs. 
Huntley and Palmer as to the purity of their own biscuits \ 
"Why does he consult Messrs. Phillips on the question of 
tea ? and why docs he speak of Messrs. Crosse and Black- 
well as " no mean authority " on the question of pickles ? 
It is difficult to understand what Mr. Scott tonsil .<-rs as a 
•* pure iind wholesome" food; but judgiiig from his pro- 
posal to prohibit altogether the sale (retail) of the whole of 
the ** brown sugars of commerce, except the crystalline 
varieties," we have every reason to believe that his ideas 
ga this subject arc not of a very practical character. 

In conclusion, it is perhaps scarcely necessary to dis- 
claim any intention on my part of making the disc ission 
of this question in your columns a matter of personal 
controversy, my sole object being to prevent the publica- 
tion of what I conceive to be mistaken views from parsing 
unnoticed, and thus allowing it to be assumed that they 
have met with the approval and concurrence of all your 
renders. — I am, &c. Vxeax. 



Chemical Notices from Foreign Source*. 

I. SIINCHAL CHEMISTRY. 

Wood's Fusible 3f «-t«). — Lipowitz has made some 
experiments on the cadmium-alloy, described by Dr. 
Wood (see Cubmical News, vol. ii., p. 257). He found 
that an alloy composed of 8 parts lead, 15 parts bismuth, 
4 purts tin, and 3 parts cadmium, possessed the following 
properties :— It is permanently silver white, and has a 
brilliant metallic lustre; it is not so brittle or hard but 
that it may be obtained in thin leaves or flexible plates ; 
it has a fine-grained fracture, and may be filed without 
stopping up the file. In dry air it keeps its polish. It 
expands in cooling, but not so much as bismuth or 
antimony. Its specific gravity is from 9/4 to 9*41. It 
softens between 131'-' arid 140" Fahr., and ncur i4o c 
becomes perfectly fluid. No change in the condition of 
the metallic mass was observed on reinclling after rapidly 
cooling the alloy. The above properties show that the 
alloy may be applied to same useful purposes. It may 
supersede aU the quicksilver alloy* for stopping teeth : it 
may be used as a solder whenever the metals soldered are 
not likely to be exposed to heat. Tin, lead, and Britannia- 
metal may besiddcri dtogeih r under water above 160° Fahr. 
Zinc, iron, copper and brass may also be soldered with the 
greatest ease under water, to which a little hydrochloric 
acid has been previously added. The alloy is so easily 



fusible that it may be melted on a piece of paper over a 
spirit lamp. In the preparation of the alloy the author 
recommends the use of the purest bismuth.— Dingier s 
Polgttch. Journ., Bd. clviii. s. 171 and 376. 

II. OttOAXIC CHE1II8TKT. 

The Mnontaneoas Ovrosnpoattlon of Alloxan 

W. Heintz publishes (Poggtndorfi Annalen, Bd.cxi. s. 436 
and cxii. s. 79) a long paper on the nature of the changes 
which take place in the spontaneous decomposition of 
alloxan. Gregory first observed that some crystallised 
alloxan, which had been two or three years in a bottle, 
had become changed into a fluid and some crystals which 
no longer possessed the properties of alloxan. Heintz 
observed a similar change in some alloxan which had 
been prtpared twelve years, but this still produced some 
of the reactions of alloxan. It caused a deep blue colour 
with sulphate of iron, when a drop or two of dilute 
ominonia was added, showing that alloxan was still 
present with some acid. With a specimen, however, 
which had been made fifteen or twenty years, the author 
could produce none of the reactions of alloxan, but found 
that it possessed the following properties : — It gave a 
yellow colour with sulphate of iron, and on tho addition 
of ammonia only a reddish brown piccipitate. It did not 
reduce a silver solution. The warm solution gave no 
purple red with ammonia. Baryta water gave a white 
precipitate, and the liquor smelt of ammonia. Chloride 
of calcium gave a precipitate which did not dissolve in 
acetic acid— it was, in fact, oxalate of lime, showing tho 
presence of oxalic acid, and the absence of alloxan and 
alloxantin. Further researches proved that the alloxan 
had become converted into oxalic and oxaluric acids and 
urea, the latter forming the largest proportion. llaumert 
had found alloxantin, carbonic acid, and parabanic acid 
in a specimen of decomposed alloxan which he examined, 
and Ileintz, compiling his own results with these, explains 
the decomposition which takes place to be as follows : — 
First. Ihc crystallised alloxan breaks up into carbonic 
acid, alloxantin and parabanic acid, as B.iutnert has 
described. The latter acid and part of the alloxantin 
dissolve in the water of crystallisation of the alloxan. In 
this solution the alloxantin takes slowly oxygen from the 
air, whereby alloxan is again formed, to be again decom- 
posed as before, the process continuing until all the alloxan 
and alloxantin is converted into parabanic acid. This 
aeid then slowly takes up water, and becomes changed 
into oxaluric acid, which easily passes into oxalic acid 
and urea. 

Product* of tho Oxidation of Vats aad M«t>arlc 

Arid. — Arppe denies (Annal. der Chem. und I'harm. Bd. 
cxv. s. 57) the existence of azelaic, adipic, lipic, and 
lcpar^ylic acids, described by Laurent and Win as among 
the products of the oxidation of oleic acid. These bodies, 
the nufhor says, are only mixtures. He has separated 
suberic and succinic acids, a new acid something like the 
oxypyrolic previously described by the author, and pimelic 
aoid. 

III. ANALYTICAL CHF.MISTRY. 
Estimation of lotliut- and Mroiitinv in VTixtnrc 

— ltciman shows (Annal. der Chem. tnid Pharm. Bd. cxv. 
s. 140.) that iodine and bromine may be estimated when 
existing together in solution by means of a solution of 
chlorine of known strength. If a solution containing both 
the iodide and bromide of potassium bo shaken with a 
standard solution of chlorine, and a small quantity of 
chloroform, the chloroform becomes of a blue, or if the 
solution of the salts be very weak, a rose colour. On con- 
tinuing to add chlorine water, the colouration disappears 
when six equivalents of chlorine have been added to one 
of the iodide. Then, if tho solution contains bromide, on 
a further addition of chlorine a new reaction takes place. 
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and the chloroform becomes yellow, then orange, afterwards 
again yellow, and finally a yellowish white, when two 
equivalents of chlorine have been added to one of bromine. 
The bottle must be placed on a sheet of white paper to see 
these changes clearly. On a further addition of chlorine, 
the chloroform becomes colourless on the formation of the 
pentachloride of bromine. Founded on these reactions, 
the author has constructed a formula for making an approxi- 
mative quantitative estimation of the iodine and bromine, 
but the process is evidently of but little practical use. 
The author explains that a bromine reaction is finished 
when the chloroform has the colour of a weak solution of 
chromate of potash. If the liquid tested contains organic 
matter, it must be got rid of by calcination with caustic 



i m Test for 

Schlossberger states {ZtiUehrifi fir Chetn. und 
i860, s. 4x3.) that a dilute solution of molybdenite of 
ammonia supersaturated with hydrochloric acid, gives a 
beautiful blue colour with a solution of sulphuretted 
hydrogen or the sulphide of a metal. This test, he says, 
is more delicate than the nitro-prussidc of sodium. 



IV. TECHNICAL CI 

Green Free from Arsenic. — Struve 
[Archie d. Pharm. Bd. cliv. s. 41) gives an analysis of 
this colour which has been in use in Germany for the last 
three years as a substitute for Schweinfurt green. Its 
composition was as follows :— 

Chromate of lead .... 13*65 
Basic carbonate of copper . . . 80-14 

Oxide of iron 0-77 

Carbonate of lime .... 1-65 
Moisture z'58 

99-89 

This colour, although it has not all the beauty of the 
Schweinfurt green, is recommended as being freo from 
arsenic ; but it is not altogether harmless, and therefore 
must not be used in confectionery or the like. 
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survey, which was completed in 1850, is two hundred and 
ninety-one miles in circumference on the shore line. Tat 
water of the lake is Salter than any other upon the face of 
the earth. Persons engaged in boiling salt on the shorn 
of the lake say that three buckets of the water dipped 
out of the lake and boiled in an open wooden trough, with 
a sheet iron bottom, will yield one bucket of salt ; or, in 
other words, that it is one-third salt. The analysis of the 
water made under the United States survey in 1850 say* 
that the water contains more than twenty per cent, of pure 
chloride of sodium, and about two per cent, of other salt*, 
making one of the purest and most concentrated brinet 
known to the world. The specific gravity of the water it 
very gi eat; this in the same analysis is given at 1*170, 
water being 1000. The water is so heavy or buoyant that 
a person bathing in it can sit upright, with head, shoulders, 
and arms out of the water, like sitting on a rocking chair ; 
and a person can lie on the surface with head, hands, and 
feet out of the water. In the lake the colour of the - 
is a very deep dark blue, much more so than the 
but when taken in the hand it is < 



ANSWERS TO 

Numerous applications having been made for Monthly 
Parts of the Chemical News, we have determined 
upon issuing a Part with the Magazines each Month, 
strongly sown in a wrapper. The price of each Part 
will be Is. 6<L, post free Is. 7d. ; or when consisting 
of five numbers, Is. 9d. and Is. lid. Part I. of the 
present Volume is now ready. 

*.' All Editorial Communication* are to beadilroisod to Mr. 
and AdrtrtiMmtntM and £im«»c« OmrnVMicatioiu to 
Griffin, Dobn « Co., at the Office, 10, 
London, E.C. 
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fthtnns+n* of Oai from America to London. — 

We saw yesterday at the passenger station of the Penn- 
sylvania Hailroad, at Eleventh and Market-street, a 
number of wrought iron cylindrical vessels, which, we 
were informed, contained compressed gas. Upon further 
inquiry we learned that Mr. Williams, who had fitted up 
the cars on the Pennsylvania Central Railroad for burning 
gas, had also token a contract from Hathaway and Leach, 
of this city, for fitting out a number of cars to be used 
on the street railways in London. These cylinders had 
been sent to the railroad workshops in Altoona, to be filled 
with gas by means of the company's apparatus there ; so 
that before long we may expect to hear of American street 
railway cars in London, lighted with gas made at the foot 
of the AUcghanyhnountains. — Philadelphia Gazette. 

•great* Salt Lake. — Away out in the Western wilds- 
some three hundred miles beyond the Kocky Mountains* 
and amidst other and loftier mountains still, there exists 
one of the most remarkable natural curiosities in the 
world— the Great Salt Lake. All the streams and rivers 
which run into Salt Lake have their sources in the Great 
Basin, and what is remarkable, none of them find their 
way out of it. There are no outlets to the great lake. It 
receives the waters of several large rivers, swollen annually 
by their mountain tributaries, but in no very extensive 
degree are the waters of the lake increased during the 
seasons of the most copious flowing of these rivers. Great 
Salt Lake, according to the United States Government C 01 



Vol. II. of the Chemical Naws, containing a copious Index, ia now 
ready, price iu, by post. iu. &/., handsomely bound in cloth, gM 
lettered. The caaee far binding may be obtained at onr Office, priee 
11 bd. Subscribers may have their copies bound for 1*. if eciu t 
our Office, or, if accompanied by a cloth case, for 64. A few cwpics at 
Vol. I. can still be bad, price ice. 6<i., by post u#. id. Vol. ILL com- 
menced on January J, J 861, and will be complete in 16 numbers. 



Srratum.-lt was obviously a slip of the pen on the part of the 

author. 

Qucrul — We will enquire Into the matter, meantime you will be 
quite aafo in denying it. It is a disgraceful trade puff. 

IFia. fox.— We do not think It la yet published, but will enquire. 

Shop-lttper,— Heat it with water containing a bichromate of 1 



. time as possible in 



and sulphuric acid sufficient to colour it an orange yellow, 

IF. /ViflA/.-Recclved. Apply at a second-hand bookseller 'a. 

A,>oUo.— Try lard and cod- liver oil property scented. 

X. r. Z— "The Glesseii Outline* of Chemical Analysis," 
" Fowoos' Chemistry," are the best books you can have for 
purpose. Study Dr. Fraukland's Lectures, which we are 1 
ing, and spend an much f ' 
notes in tho laboratory. 

G. F. R. — /. A. Z>.— We rogrot that wo must again decline our 
correspondent «' I'ootmunirutions. There are too many <" 
our space to allow of its being tilled with 
tiou*, unsupported by experiments. 

W L. C— 1. Apply to Mossrs. Homo and Tfaomthwaite, Newgate 
Stroet> or to Casclla, lhitton Garden, a. Chromate of lime is a definite 
. it may bo prepared by mixing monochn.mate of potash 
chloride of calcium^ wheu it falls 
precipitate. 

A'., Out of Oivofn PrtpartJ by ttiffrrrnt Mrthodt. — Oxygen prepared 
from chlorate «>t ] tolas li, costs per cubic metre 10 francs. Prepared 
from - blnoxlde of manganese, It 'costs 4 francs 87 cents for the son in 
quantity. From sulphuric acid (Uorille'd method), the cost is not 
more than 1 franc, supposing the sulphurous acid produced to be 
valueless. If the latter be utilised iu any way, the price would be 
further reduced. We paesume you must get the apparatus 



down as a pole yellow 
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On the Existence cf a Xetc Element, probably of the 
Sulphur Group, by William Crookes. 

In the year 1850 Professor Hofmann placed at my 
disposal upwards of ten pounds of the selenifcrous 
deposit from the sulphuric acid manufactory at Tilkerodc, 
in the Hartz Mountain*, for the purpose of extracting 
from it the selenium, which was aftcrwnrdB employed in 
an investigation upon the selenocyan idea.' Some residues 
vhich were left in the p u r i fication of the crude selenium, 
and which, from their reactions, appeared to contain 
tellurium, were collected together and placed aside for 

remained unnoticed until the beginning of the present 
year, when, requiring some tellurium for experimental 
purposes, I attempted its extraction from these residues. 
Knowing that the spectra of the incandescent vapours of 
"both selenium and tellurium were free from any strongly- 
marked linos which might lead to the identification of 
either of these elements, it was not until I had in rain 
tried numerous chemical methods for isolating the 
tellurium which I supposed to be present, that the 
method of spectrum unalysis was used. A portion of 
the residue introduced into a gas-flame gave abundant 
evidence of selenium ; but as the alternate light and 
dark bands due to this element became fainter, and I 
was expecting the appearance of tho somewhat similar 
but closer bands of tellurium, suddenly a bright-green 
Hue flashed into view and quickly disappeared. An 
isolated green line in this portion of the spectrum was 
new to me. I had become intimately acquainted with the 
appearance of most of the artificial spectra during many 
years' investigation, and had never before met with a 
similar line to this j and as, from the chemical processes 
through which this residue had passed, tho elements 
which could possibly bo present wcro limited to a few, 
it became of interest to discover which of them occa- 
sioned this green line. 

After numerous experiments, I have been led to tho 
conclusion, that it is caused by the presence of a new 
element belonging to the sulphur group; but, unfortu- 
nately, tho quantity of material upon which I hare been 
able to experiment has been so small, that I hesitate to 
assert this very positively. I am, however, at work 
upon some of the selenifcrous deposit itself, and hope 
shortly to be able to speak more confidently upon thiB 
point, as well as to givo some account of its properties. 

In tho purest state that I have as yet succeeded in 
obtaining this substance, it communicates as definite a 
reaction to tho flamo as soda. The smallest trace intro- 
duced into the burner of the spectrum apparatus giving 

1 Quai ~-ly Journal of tht Ckmieal Society, iv. it, mm! " 
Handy '(Cavendish Society 1 * translation), rill 11*. 



rise to a brilliant green line, perfectly sharp and well 
defined, upon a black ground, and almost rivalling the 
Na lino in brilliancy. It is not, however, very lasting : 
owing to its volatility, which is almost as great as that 
of selenium, a portion introduced at once into a flame 
merely shows the line a* a brilliant flash, remaining only 
a fraction of a second ; but if it be introduced into the 
flamo gradually, the line continues present for a much 
longer time. 

The properties of the substance both in solution and 
in the dry state, as nearly as I can make out from the 
small quantity at my disposal, are the following: — 

1. It is completely volatile below a red heat both in 
the elementary state and in combination (except when 
united with a heavy fixed metal), 1. From its hvdro- 
chloric solution, it is readily precipitated by metallic zinc 
in the form of a heavy black powder, insoluble in the 
acid liquid. 3. Ammonia added very gradually until in 
Blight excess to its acid solution gives no precipitate or 
colouration whatever, neither does the addition of car- 
bonate or oxalate of ammonia to -this alkaline solution. 
4. Dry chlorine passed over it at a dull red heat unites 
with it, forming a readily volatile chloride soluble in 
water. 5. Sulphuretted hydrogen passed through its 
hydrochloric solution precipitates it incompletely, unless 
only a trace of free acid is present ; but in an alkalino 
solution an immediate precipitation of a heavy black powder 
takes place. 6. Fused with nitre and carbonate of soda 
it becomes soluble in water, hydrochloric acid added in 
exoess to this liquid producing a solution which answers 
to the above tests z, 3, and 5. 

An examination of these reactions shows that there 
ore very few elements which could by the remotest 
possibility be mistaken for it. 

The accompanying list includes every element, with 
the exception of the gases, bromine, iodine, and carbon. 
Opposite the name of each I have placed the number ot 
the reaction which eliminates it from the' list of possible 
substances, taking great care, in every ease, to give the 
benefit of any doubt which might ariBc, on account of an 
imperfectly known or doubtful reaction, in favour of the 
opposite opinion which I desire to prove, and in cases 
where Beveral reactions would prove the same thing 
only making use of tho most trustworthy. 

Didymium. 
Erbium. 
Gold. 
Ilmenium. 
Iridium. 
Iron. 

Lanihanium. 
Lead. 
Lithium. 



h 5. 


Aluminium. 


». 5. 




Antimony. 


'» S» 




Arsenic. 


«• 


*, 3. 


5, Barium. 
5, Beryllium. 


». 


*. 3f 


>» 


1, 


Bismuth. 


>■ 


1. 2| 


5, Boron. 


'» 5. 


6, 


Cadmium. 


if 


*, 5. 


Cicsium. 


*. 5. 


», 3, 


5, Calcium. 


*. 5» 


5. 


Cerium. 


»t 


1, 


Chromium. 


3. 61 


if ^ 


Cobalt. 


i» 


»» 


Copper. 


i» 



Mercury. 
Molybdenum. 
Nickel. 
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Platinum. 


*» 


iin. 


*. 5» 
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»» 


1 uanium. 


1. 


Rhodium. 


t . 
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Tungsten. 


•> 


Kutbenium. 




Uranium. 




Selenium. 


it 


Vanadium. 


>» S» 


Silicium. 


». 5. 


Yttrium. 


»• 


Silver. 


*» 


Zinc. 


*» 5. 


Sodium. 


». 5. 


zirconium. 


*i 3i 


5, Strontium. 





There are, therefore, left the following, amongst 
which, if already known, it must occur: — Antimony, 
arsenic, osmium, selenium, and tellurium ; and although, 
to my own mind, many of the reactions detailed above 
are sufficient proof that it cannot be ono of the first 
three elements, yet 1 have thought it better to let them 
pass. 

Each of the above five bodies, both in the elementary 
state and in combination, has been rigidly scrutinised, in 
the spectrum apparatus, by myself and many friends. 
Not a trace of such a line is shown by either of them in 
the green part of the spectrum. Antimony, arsenic, and 
osmium, in fact, giving continuous spectra, in which 
every colour is visible. The remaining elements, sele- 
nium and tellurium, might almost be dismissed unchal- 
lenged, inasmuch as I was first led to the examination 
by finding that it was not either of these. Nevertheless, 
1 have, as stated at the commencement of this paper, 
repeatedly examined their spectra, and find no trace of 
such a line, the alternate light and dark bands in the 
almost continuous spectra of selenium and tellurium 
forming, in fact, so strong a contrast to tho one Bingle 
green ray of the new substance, that the latter may 
readily be detected in the presence of an enormous excess 
of either of the former. 

In order to remove any remaining doubt which there 
might be as to the green line being due to any of the 
elements mentioned in the above list, I have moreover 
specially examined the spectra produced by each of 
these bodies in detail, either in their elementary state 
or in their most important compounds. Many of them 
give rise to spectra of great and characteristic beauty, 
but none give anything like the green line, nor, in 
fact, is there any artificial spectrum except that of sodium 
which equals it in simplicity. 

There still may be urged the possibility of its being 
a compound of two or more known elements, or an 
allotropic condition of one of them ; a moment's thought 
will, however, show that neither of these hypotheses are 
tenable. They would in reality prove what they arc 
raised to oppose, for nothing less could follow than a 
veritable transmutation of ono body into another, and 
a consequent annihilation of all the groundwork upon 
which modern science is based. If an element con be so 
changed as to have totally different chemical reactions, 
and to have the spectrum of its incandescent vapour 
(which is, par excellence, an elementary property) 
altered to an appearance totally unlike that given by its 
former self, it must have been changed into something 
which it originally was not. 

The method of exhaustion, which I have adopted to 
prove the elementary character of the body which com- 
municates this green lino to the spectrum of the blue 



gas flame,' may seem unnecessary, as well as unchemicsl 
in the present state of tho science. I was, however, 
obliged to rely upon what I may call circumstantial 
evidence of its not being a known element, owing to the 
very small quantity of substance at my command — 1 
believe I over-estimate the amount which I have as yet 
obtained at two grains — which precluded me from trying 
many reactions. The method of spectrum analysis 
adopted to prove the same fact, although perfectly con- 
clusive to my own mind, might not have been so to 
others, unsupported by chemical evidence. 

The following diagram will serve to show the position 
in the spectrum which the new green line occupi eswith 
respect to the two lithium and the sodium lines : — 

Liu Li/9 Naa 



New 

gro«n line. 

For confirmatory experiments on many of the obser- 
vations mentioned in this paper I am indebted to my 
friend Mr. C. Greville Williams. The detailed examina- 
tion of the various spectra are at present being jointlv 
pursued by us, and will bo published as soon as completed. 



On Certain Properties of the Platinum MetaU, 
particularly Ruthenium, by Dr. C. Claus. 

In my paper 1 on the platinum residues, I observed that 
if M. Deville had had the idea of presenting to the 
Paris Exposition largo quantities of iridium instead of 
aluminium, and had no bestowed on the former all the 
trouble and expense he had given to the latter, it is pro- 
bable that iridium would have ranked among the most 
useful metals in a way impossible to indicate beforehand. 
Scarcely a year has passed, and this conjecture has been 
confirmed in the most positive manner, thanks to tbe 
ingenuity of M. Deville and his colleague. 

The new work of these remarkable chemists ought 
undoubtedly to mark an epoch in the history of platinum, 
and promises a brilliant future to this metal. Platinum, 
in fact, in consequence of these discoveries, will bo 
applied to many more purposes that at present ; for its 
high price ought to bo greatly reduced, by tho new 
method of fu&ing tho ore. The old method for obtaining 
this metal in a solid and malleable state, was so compli- 
cated, expensive, and protracted, that it considerably 
raised the price of the metal relatively to that of the 
ore, and, consequently, in spite of its valuable qualities, 
the use of platinum was almost entirely restricted to 
chemical laboratories. The price of platinum ought to 
bo still further diminished by a circumstance observed 
by the above-mentioned chemists,— that is to say, that 
the metals associated with platinum in the ore, with the 
exception of iron and osmium, cause no diminution by 
their mixture, to its valuable properties; they even 
enhance them, so much so, indeed, that platinum alloys 
with from 10 to 25 per cent of iridium, a metal not 
utilised till then, resist almost all reagents. Whence 
the residuums of platinum, so rich in iridium, as well as 
the useless osmidc of iridium, are used for the prepara- 
tion of platinum utensils. We have thus discovered an 

» I nood tcArtely odd that the Hot la uulte <IUttiict ftw* ritueTof 
tbo green or blue lint* aeen in i» km flame which lo 
It U, moreover, f»r 1 
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unexpected use to which iridium can be put ; and it is 
likely, that ere long we shall learn other applications 
of it. 

Bat there are reasons why tho price of platinum is 
maintained so high as greatly to limit its application ; 
these reasons are, — first, the rarity* of platinum ore, and 
then tho expense of extracting it. As to the first 
objection, Russia (which yields most platinum) contains 
a quantity of this metal, the amount of which is not yot 
estimated. With the increasing demand for this metal, 
careful researches will multiply the number of known 
platiuiferous localities, and will cause a reduction in its 
price. As to the expense of washing platiniferous 
sands, it can be notably diminished by establishing new 
and le*s imperfect machines than those at present in 
operation. The chemico metallurgic question having 
been resolved ia so brilliant a manner by the French 
chemists, the Russian technologists and the members of 
our raining corps should aid in perfecting the mechanical 
appliances. 

For the application of platinum for divers purposes 
the purely chemical study of its properties and the 
accompanying metals is not less important than the 
metallurgic question. The great Swedish chemist, 
Berzclius, who, at the suggestion of the Russian 
Government, occupied himself with this question, treated 
it with great ability. Ho succeeded, in fact, in a com- 
paratively short time, and with rare skill, in creating a 
completely new science in respect of these metals, in 
spite of the little material available for his researches. 
His very exact works form the only basis of all subse- 
quent researches. Nevertheless, the modesty of this 
great chemist made him add, at the end of his long 
paper : — " My experiments have thus elucidated this 
question. However, they can bo regarded only as the 
first outline of tho history of the metals associated with 
platinum, and also of those which may yet be met with, 
— a history whose development is as extended as 
difficult." The French chemists, besides their fortunate 
solution of tho metallurgic question, are also occupied 
with the exclusively chemical one, and. have set forth, in 
this respect, many important data. 

Their intention is, in the first place, to obtain general 
results by comparing these metals with others ; they 
admit that tho six known platiniferous metals, from a 
certain point of view, may be lightly considered 
as forming a separate and well-defined group. 
According to this view osmium, so remarkable for its 
properties, would be the metalloid of tho platinum 
series, a consideration which, though very suggestive, 
appears illusive when the question is examined more 
closely. On the other hand, each metal of tho platinum 
series is allied by certain analogies with some metal of 
another series. Thus platinum is allied to gold and 
iridium, palladium to silver, ruthenium to tin. Wc 
cannot deny the existence of these analogies, neverthe- 
less I think I am justified in attaching no great import- 
ance to them, and I am very decidedly in favour of the 
first part of our author's account ; ia fact, as I have 
always expressed myself on this subject, I consider the 
platiniferous metals as forming an isolated metallic 
group, inseparable, and solidly constituted. Nature 
itsetf, however, gives indications which furnish us with 
the, means of comparing them with the other metals. 
In fact, in natural platinum mines, as well as in alt thoso 
which generally contain platinum, osmium, and iridium, 
we constantly find iron, manganese, copper, and often 
evefci gold. It cannot be imagined that these metals, 
w Constantly associated together in platinum mines, 



should come there in an accidental manner, but form 
alloys according to certain relations of analogy. These 
analogical relations, of which I shall have occasion to 
speak by-and-by, do undoubtedly exist. It has been 
proved that osmide of iridium is not, as was at first 
believed, a chemical combination of equal parts of osmium 
and iridium, by equivalent, but rather a platinum ore, 
in which the metals generally found in soluble platinum 
ores exist in excess: thus, in tho osmide of iridium, 
either osmium or iridium predominates, while it is 
platinum in tho soluble ore. There is yet a third platinum 
ore, trite, which my friend M. Herrmann, of Moscow, 
hasstudicd, and which, according to his analysis, is found 
to be a combination of oxidised platiniferous metals with 
the oxides of iron and chromium. Nevertheless, I think 
myself justified in doubting the existence of this ore, 
not only because such a combination does not appear 
likely to take place, but because that so complicated a 
mixture as tho platiuum residuum should, by so simple a 
process, eliminate a pure mineral. In short, by exactly 
following M. Herrmann's method, I have obtained a sub- 
stance in spangled powder possessing the properties which 
M. Herrmann attributes to irite, and which, upon close' 
examination, proves to be a very complex mixture, tho 
greatest part of which consists of fine spangles of 
osmide of iridium and of chrome iron ore. 

In my assays of 1854 I attempted tho grouping of 
the platiniferous metals. Having since enlarged my 
experience on this subject, I again undertake this labour, 
with certain modifications. 

(To b« continued.) 



On a Series of Xew Combination! of Ammonia, Picric 
Acid, and Metallic Bate*,* by M. Cabey Lea. 

Ik a paper published in this Joamal, vol. xxvi. p. 379, 
for 1858, 1 described two compounds of picric acid and 
ammonia with copper and nickel respectively, and 
mentioned their instability and the great difficulty of 
obtaining them in a state of tolerable purity. Since 
then I have found that many other metals form com- 
pounds of a similar nature, and have succeeded in 
obtaining several of them sufficiently pure for approxi- 
mate analysis. The results obtained are given below. 
Other investigations are in progress, and I hope to 
communicate them hereafter. 

When a metallic salt is precipitated by ammonia, and 
a large excess of the precipitant added, a more or less 
complete solution of the precipitate is frequently 
obtained, especially if a considerable quantity of 
ummoniacal salt be present. I have found that these 
ammoniacnl solutions, when treated with an alkaline 
picrate, for the most part yield an immediate precipitate, 
containing the elements of a metallic picrate united with 
those of ammonia. These precipitates are often very 
beautiful; they are generally yellow or yellowish, 
somewhat soluble in the mother liquid, or in strong 
ammoniacal solutions, by aid of heat, nearly insoluble in 
water, and decomposed by it very readily, especially if 
it be present in quantity, or heat be applied. 1 hrown on 
a filter and washed, the picric acid, ammonia, and some 
portion of undecomposed salt in solution pass through, 
while the greater part of tho metallic oxide remains on 
the filter, and with sufficient washing is perfectly freed 
from picric acid and ammonia, and presents tho appear- 
ance of a pure hydrate. 
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The analyses of these substances were made in the 
following manner : — It was found desirable that before 
the ammonia and metallic oxide were determined, the 
whole of the picric acid should first be remoTed. This 
was effected by adding chlorhydric acid to a weighed 
quantity of the substance, carefully dried, and evapo- 
rating to dryness at a gentle heat. Ether, which must 
be anhydrous, or nearly so, was added in the proportion 
of 15 to 1 3 grammes to 6 or 7 grammes of the salt used, 
detaching the dry crust and breaking it up to powder 
with a glass rod, that every part might be brought 
thoroughly in contact with the ether. After standing 
ten minutes, the ether was poured off, a fresh quantity 
added, and a large beaker was inverted over that which 
contained the substance undergoing analysis. After a 
lapse of three or four hours, the liquid was ponred off, 
a third, and, if necessary, a fourth quantity added in the 
same way. The decantation is effected with the greatest 
ease, as, if the ether is sufficiently strong, the chlorides 
remain nearly or quite dry at the bottom. It was found 
that by this menus the picric acid could bo separated 
with sufficient exactness to afford a tolerably correct 
estimation of its quantity, a careful trial with a weighed 
quantity of perfectly pure picric acid showed that the 
result fell a little under the truth by reason of a small 
loss arising from minute portions of the acid remaining 
undissolved. On the other hand, no chlorides are dis- 
solved when tho operation is properly performed ; tho 
etheriul solution evaporated to dryness, and the residue 
dissolved in water, was not troubled by solution of nitrate 
of silver. 

The operation requires nice manipulation, otherwise 
the loss of picric acid is considerable, and if the ether be 
not sufficiently anhydrous, portions of the chloride may 
be removed by it. 

In this manner the quantity of picric acid was deter- 
mined, and from it was calculated the quantity of the 
group CuHsNjO^, or picric acid minus tho equivalent 
»f hydrogen, which is replaceable by a metallic oxide ; 
in other words, the group which, by union with a 
base, forms a picratc, or, by union with hydrogen, forms 
picric acid. From the residue undissolved by the ctlicr, 
the ammonia was determined, either by distillation with 
solution of caustic soda, or by precipitation with 
bichloride of platinum. From another portion the 
metallic oxide was found by appropriate means. 

As far as examined, the ammonia picrates all coutaiu 
more than one equivalent of ammonia, and are repre- 
sented either by the formula : — 

2XIOIO . C n ** 0t } O or jNlCjMO . C,,^ } O ] 

Ammonia-picritte of Silver. ' 

Nitrate of silver, dissolved in water, and treated first 
with excess of ammonia, and the resulting clear solution 
mixed with cold saturated solution of picratc of ammonia, 
gives immediately an abundant, highly-crystalline, light 
yellow precipitate of ammonia picrate of silver, which 
is to bo thrown upon a filter, thoroughly washed with 
dilute ammonia, and dried in raeuo over sulphuric acid. 

It is to bo observed that in the formation of this, as 
well as of all the other salts hero described, the metallic 
solution must invariably bo in excess, to check as far as 
possible the precipitation of picrate of ammonia together 
with the compound sought. I hare shown in a paper 
intended to be read at the same time as this, 1 that if an 
alkaline picratc be poured into an alkaline solution, a 
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precipitate of alkaline picratc takes place. When the 
alkaliue solution is strong the precipitate is immediate, 
and in the ammoniacal solutions used in the prepaiatiou 
of these salts any excess of alkaline picrate would fall 
with the ammonia-picrate. Even with every precaution, 
it is difficult, and in .some cases apparently impossible, 
to obtain the ammonia-piciato perfectly free from this 
impurity. 

(To bo continued.) 



On Ote Incineration of Filters. 

Tun great difficulty with which, in many cases, tho last 
portions of the carbon of a filter are consumed when 
ignited in a porcelain crucible, is a fact well known to 
analysts. It' does not appear, however, that tho follow- 
ing simple method of obviating the difficulty— as prac- 
tised in the laboratory of Professor Scheerer, in Freiberg 
— has ever received the publicity which it deserves. 

"Whenever a filter upon which a substance capable of 
injuring platinum has been collected has to be incinerated, 
tho porcelain crucible or capsule in which the process is 
to be conducted should be placed within a vessel of 
platinum of similar form, and the whole ignited in the 
usual way. 

Whether tho greatly accelerated rapidity of combus- 
tion of the carbon which ensues depends upon a more 
equablo distribution of heat brought about by the 
greater conducting power of the metal — an explanation 
which is current for the somewhat analogous ease of 
copper-coated glass flasks, or whether, as seems probable, 
the power of the porcelain vessel to absorb heat be 
really increased by tho interposition of the platinum ; 
whether both these causes be of influence, or the result 
depend upon another less apparent reason, or, finally, 
whetlicr vessels of some other inetol would not be prefer- 
able to those of platinum, are questions w hich we do not 
propose to discuss in this connection. We desire only 
to give currency to the fact to which attention has been 
called, feeling assured that the chemist who has once 
employed this method to destroy a refractory filter will 
ever afterwards bear it in mind. — American Journal of 
Science and Art. 
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Oft tkt Jlehttions of certain YelUnc Vegetable Ih/ea, 
by John Oalletlt. 

Professor Bolley has recently published a paper 3 to 
show that HIasiwcts was right in regarding the colouring 
matter of Persian berries as identical with that of 
quercitrin bark. Hlasiwetz assumes their identity 
mainly from their similar elementary composition, 
having only examined quercitrin; while Professor Policy, 
at a former period, has made nn examination of quer- 
citrin, and has now undertaken an investigation of 
Persian berries, with the special object in view cf 
removing any discrepancies in the way of these colou ring 
I matters being considered identical. I wonder, then, 
that he has furnished no explanation of the very 
sidcrablc differences which exist between the pub 
accounts of these bodies. 



' Ke»d before tl© Chemical Society, en 
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Illasiwctz has made many valuable observations on 
various glncosidcs, and, amongst other*, the important 
fact that when several of them are decomposed, by 
boiling with a little dilute sulphuric acid, they yield, 
besides the glucose, a body which, on heating with 
potash, gives phloroglucinc; and this phloroglucme has 
the same composition, whether obtained from phloridzin 
or any variety of quercitrin ; and when it is known 
that phloridzin is obtained from several species, and 
quercitrin from plants very distantly related, the subject 
appears well worthy or attention. 

Hloftiwetz regards as a variety of quercitrin a body 
which yields glucose and quercitrin, in whatever pro- 
portions these arc obtained from it. Thus, ono variety 
may contain only ono equivalent of glucose, others 
two or three equivalents, combined with qucrcetin, the 
qucrcctin not being subject to any variation. Itis.thcrc- 
foie,perha]Mof littlc,use to point but that xanthorhamnin 
contains, when dried at the same temperature, one-half 
percent, more hydrogen, and one per cent, less carbon 
than the quercctiu of which the analyses arc giveu in 
Hlasiwetz's paper. It would appear also that quercitrin 
docs not lose its water of crystallisation at temperatures 
corresponding with xanthorhamnin. 

Professor Boiler has not remarked that Uigaud found 
qncreitrin to be nearly insoluble in cold, and sparingly 
soluble in boiling water, while xanthorhamnin dissolves 
in cold water in large quantity, and in boiling water so 
abundantly that it is difficult to make a saturated 
solution. 

The proportion of sugar which xanthorhamnin yields 
is very different from tknt of any variety of quercitrin, 
thus :— 



ever, and is very improbable. In fact, the chrysorhamniu 
got by Kane, which he converted, by boiling for a few 
minates in water, into xanthorhamnin, and then analysed 
the xanthorhamnin, corresponds not in tho least with 
| the crystals obtained by Professor Bolley with crude 
1 ether. Kane could not possibly mako "the mistakes 
[ necessary for Bollcy's substance to be identical with his. 
I It is a pity crude ether was used by Professor Bolley, 
I as this might be a mixture very difficult to obtain again 
exactly the same, and as the result differs from Kane's 
and ray own, it is hard to say what, the particular 
substance Professor Bollcy obtained might be. 



First tin t. 
HJantwcU. 



8ccmi'l kind 



Glucose . a 7 *8 7 
Qucrcetin 



44*5 5 
61-40 



T> Ir.lkin.l. 
Kawdlier. 

56-3 per cent. 



Xanthorhamnin yields:— 
Glucose . 
Rhamnetin . 



68 per cent. 
4> M 

Supposing qucrcetin and ihamnttin the same, it would 
require about four atoms of glucose to one of rhamnctin, 
and then the calculation for the elementary composition 
would not correspond with the analyses so closely as 
tho closely-agreeing numbers obtained on analysis 
require, while the water of crystallisation would he fully 
twenty atoms, — an unusually large number for this class 
of substances. 

Qucrcetin and rhamnctin agree well enough in ele- 
mentary composition, but not in properties, the former 
dissolving readily in alcohol, giving small, lemon yellow 
crystals ; while, on tho other hand, rhamnctin is almost 
insoluble, and gives at most n little flocculcnt matter, 
which the microscope alone could resolve into crystals. 

Altogether, tho bodies are quite distinct, as fur as they 
have yet been investigated. Elementary composition 
cannot be considered of much value in identifying bodies 
of this class, as they mostly have very closely -correspond- 
ing compositions. 

Professor Bolley remarks that Hlosiwetz regards 
chrysorhamnin and rhamnetin as identical. I did not 
observe this in reading over lllasiwetz'a paper, but Pro- 
fessor Bolley seems to regard it as accurate. If this were 
the case the unripe berries would contain rhamnetin, 
which, as they ripened, combined with glucose, and 
became converted into xanthorhamnin, which can again 
yield the rhauniin by boiling with dilute acid. So 
importaut a conclusion bo* as yet no foundation what- 



On the Action of Carbonate of Sofia on C«*t Iron.' 1 

I C. TissJEB, director of the Aluminium Work?, at Amfre- 
! ville, has published in tho Technolo<jist<: (p. 357}, somo 
i interesting experiments on this subject, an abstract of 
which we now make from Dinplers ]'o!ijteclntiscJn-a 
Journal, exlvi. p. 118 (1857). Tissier's nt'cnlion was 
first drawn to the fact that the mixture of carbonate of 
soda, chalk, and charcoal used in the manufacture of 
sodium,— notwithstanding the great excess of carbon it 
contains — does not affect the mnlleability of the iron of 
the retorts which are employed. He found, further, 
when a piece of cast iron was submitted to a high tem- 
perature, with this mixture, that it was first converted 
into steel, and finally into malleable iron. This led hiin 
to try the effect of the action of carbonate of sodn alone 
on both malleable and east iron — malleable iron thus 
treated remained unchanged, while the soda silt ex- 
tracted the carbon and silirium from tho en ? iron, 
thereby converting it infn infusible malleable inm. 

If n* specimen of pig-iron (that experimented on con- 
tained 6-6 per cent, of silicium and free carbon) he 
exposed for several hours at a red heat, in a crucible 
containing an excess of carbon.ite of so 'a. the 
following reactions may be observed. As soon as 
the temperature is sufficiently elevated, the mass com- 
mences to rise, and large bubbles of carbonic oxide are 
given off, burning with a yellow flame. If niter the 
evolution of carbonic oxide has ceased the fire is allowed 
to go down, and the iron taken out with tongs and freed 
from adhering salts by means of a hammer and by 
water, the metal exhibits a completely etched surface, 
although the form of the mass » unaltered— it may bo 
drawn out under the hammer and forged either hot or 
cold, and the granular fracture of the cast iron is re- 
placed by a fibrous crystalline texture — the mass is 
porous, the little cavities being filled with white silicate 
of soda, formed fr >m the silicium contained in the metal. 
The iron thus obtained is scarcely attacked at all by 
chlorhydrie acid in the cold, and but slowly even when 
heated". Dilute nitric acid acts upon it with energy, 
but still not so rapidly as in the ease of ordinary mal- 
leable or cast iron. 

Tissier considers it ccnccivable that this action of car- 
bonate of soda not only extracts the carbon and silicium, 
but also roust remove the phosphorus and sulphur con- 
tained in the iron. It ii further possible that the iron 
takes up a portion of sodium, which does not injure it, 
but on the contrary the metal acquires desirable proper- 
ties, as evinced by the fact of the dealers being very 
willing to purchase the worn out retorts from the sodium 
works. If sodium be not thus taken up, we must assume 
that for every equivalent of carbonic oxide an tquiva- 
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lent amount of anhydrous soda is formed. Tissiei" 
suggests that in the process of annealing or the conver- 
sion of cast iron into malleable iron, now accomplished 
by packing and heating for a long period with sub- 
stances rich in oxide of iron, it may be possible to 
substitute fusion with carbonate of soda, it possessing 
the advantage that the metal can be removed from time 
to time to watch the progress of the conversion into 
steel or malleable iron. 

The author hoped by this method to convert large 
masses of cast-iron into malleable metal, such as hereto- 
fore could only be obtained by forging, but the length 
of time required for the conversion of a mass of any 
considerable thickness, and the porosity of the iron 
obtained, present practical difficulties requiring some 
modification to overcome them. With smaller castings, 
however, the action, even when superficial, imparts to 
them great toughness, so that they no longer are liable 
to fracture. The amount of carbonate of soda required, 
when properly used, is inconsiderable, but it.should be 
pure ; or, if the commercial article be used, it must first 
be heated with carbon in order to reduce the sulphate of 
soda to sulphide of sodium, as the alkaline sulphates 
have a powerful action on iron fat a red-heat. 



On a Keic Re agent for Aniline, by M. Ch. MkNE. 

The only re-agent hitherto employed for the detection 
of aniline has been hypochlorite of lime, which instanta- 
neously imparts to it a deep violet colour. On account 
of the dyes which are produced by aniline, I am led to 
believe that the following reaction which accurately 
characterises this body may be utilised. When nitrous 
gas is passed into aniline, cither anhydrous or dissolved 
in cold alcohol, the aniline assumes a yellow-brown 
tinge. If, then, nitric, sulphuric, hydrochloric, oroxnlic 
acid, &c, is added to it, a magnificent red colour, very 
soluble, is developed. A large quantity of water changes 
it into yellow j a drop of acid restores its colour. It 



dyes silk,cotton, &c, perfectly. In employing Hofmann's 
method for detecting benzine by the aniline a 



and chloride 

of lime method, nitrous gas and an acid will also serve 
to find this body. As this red body crystallises very 
dcfinitcl y, it will bo thoroughly investigated in my 
laboratory.— Comptes-Rendus, vol. Hi. 
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On the Prismatic Decomposition of the Electric, Vol- 
taic, and Electro- Magnetic Sparks, bg Chari.es 
"WHEATS-TONE, F.R.S., Professor of Experimental 
Philosophy in King's College, London. 

(Read Augtut 1 a, 1835, at the Meeting of the 
British Association, held at Dublin.) 

5 I. 

Fraue.nhofer examined the ordinary electric spark with 
his prismatic telescope, and found that it presented a 
perfect spectrum crossed by numerous bright Hues, as if 
certain definite rays were exalted in intensity, thus 
essentially differing from that of the solar light^ which 
he ascertained was traversed by innumerable dark lines, 
indicating the absence of so many definite rays. The 
brilliant lines in the prismatic spectrum of the electric 
spark seem to have been but cursorily observed by this 
eminent optician ; he gives no measurements of the 
lines, and confines himself to a simple statement of the 



fact. I have examined, in a similar way, the brilliant 
spark produced between two charcoil points terminating 
the poles of a voltaic battery, and find it to resemble 
the ordinary electric spark, exhibiting, as might have 
been expected from the longer continuance of the light, a 
spectrum of intense brilliancy, intersected by still 
brighter lines. These lines did not seem of a deeper 
colour than the parts of the spectrum immediately 
adjacent to them, but had rather the appearance of 
brilliant white lines superposed on the spectrum. 

§ II. 

The electro-magnetic spark obtained between the two 
ends of the wire in which the current is induced from 
the magnet, is, in all cases which have yet been observed, 
very minute ; but it is well known that the brilliancr 
of the spark is greatly increased by causing it to occur 
between one of the poles and a cup of mercury con- 
nected with the opposite end of the wire. This arrange- 
ment is adopted in all the electro-magnets now made, 
and affords, on the rapid repetition of the spark, a 
considerable degree of illumination. The intensity of 
the light thus produced has occasioned it to be generally 
supposed that it is in part owing to the combustion of 
the mercury, a supposition which I shall hereafter have 
occasion to consider. 

On analysing by the prism the electro-magnetic spnrk 
taken from the surface of mercury, I observed with the 
telescope the following singular and beautiful pheno- 
menon. Instead of the appearance just described as 
characterising the ordinary electric spark, and the vol- 
taic spark obtained between two charcoal points, I saw 
a few definite lines of light, separated by very wide 
dark intervals from each other, some of great brightness. 
The first was a double line of orange, and the smallest 
interval of any was between this lin.« and the next, 
which was green; the interval between this and the 
succeeding one, which was greenish-blue, and when 
attentively examined was seen to consist of two lines 
close to each other, was about twice as great; after an 
interval of four this was succeeded by a purple line; and 
a violet line followed at the distance of three. Tho 
order of brightness of the lines was as follows :— green, 
very bright; purple; orange; violet; the double line 
of bluish-green; the Inst is so faint that in small 
electro magnets it is not seen. When the spark is 
viewed near with a common prism, the orange line 
appears tinged on its lower part with red ; but this red 
is by no means so apparent when the telescope is used ; 
this arises from the red not being a definite ray, and its' 
parts, consequently, being differently refrangible are 
diffused over a considerable space wheu the telescope is 
employed. 

The electro-magnet employed for this and the suc- 
ceeding experiments, was the powerful one eonntrncted 
by Mr. Saxton for the Gallery of Practical Science in 
Adelaide Street. To render it convenient for these 
experiments, that is, to ensure the appearance of the 
spark always at the same point, tho following temporurv 
alteration was made :— The place of the revolving star 
was supplied by a small oval disc, which while it 
revolved acted on one arm of a lever, beneath which a 
spring was placed like that to a flute key ; this lever 
was fixed on a plate of sheet-iron, having at its 
extremity a small cup to hold the mercury, and the 
other end of the lever was bent at right angles, so that 
as tho oval disc rcxolvcd the bent end of the lever was 
alternately dipped into the metal and removed, and the 
spark always occurred precisely at tho some 
Another advantage was obtained f 



point. 
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the mercury wu not thrown out of the cup as it in in cisely at the* same point, and the telescope remained in 
the ordinary disposition of the apparatus. I the same position daring the whole of the experiments 

... 1 with the different metals; the spark van also obtained 

' under exactly similar circumstances from carefnlly- 

I next proceeded to observe the prismatic analysis of distilled mercury. None of these metals gave an unin- 
the electro mairnetic spark taken from different metals terruptcd spectrum, but each presented a few bright, 

definite lines, widely separated from each other; the 
number, position, and colour of these lines differ in each 
of the metals employed. These differences are so obvious 

1 1 1 'rotn 



while in a fluid state. For this purpose 1 employed the 
following metals fn the purest state I could obtain 
them : — Zinc, cadmium, bismuth, tin, and lead. I placed 



, , , , l ~" VW|Il.^f »• - ■OT.WW 

the metal intended to be the subject of experiment in that any one metal may instant lv be distinguished fi 



the eup formed in the iron plate, and melted it by tho 
application of n spirit-lamp placed beneath ; the spark 
was then taken as above described. Not having at my 
disposal an instrument like that which Praucahofcr 



thc others by the appearance of its spark ; and we have 
here a mode of discriminating metallic bodies more 
ready even than a chemical examination, and which may 
be hereafter employed for useftd purposes. A Table 



ployed in his experiments, by which the degrees of accompanies this paper, in which I have laid down the 

positions of tho bright lines observed in tho six metals 
above mentioned. It will be seen that red lines charac- 
terise only zinc and cadmium, and these metals may he 
known from each other by tbo red ray in the cadmium 
being most refrangible. Mercury and lead exhibit 
bright violet lines, while zinc, cadmium, and tin have 



refrangibility might be absolutely 
obliged to content myself with an ordinary tel 
prism, furnished with a micrometer eye-piece, which 
affords only comparative results. The eye-piece was 
graduated with parallel lines, in ©no direction only, the 
fortieth of an inch apart. The spark was taken pre- 



TabU of the Bright Lines in the Sftttrmm of the Magneto- Electric Spark, taken from different melted Metah, and 

oixerved with the Prhmatir Telescope. 
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AiiBsrvtATioss :— 6, bright ; v I, very bright ; /, feint ; «•/, very feint. 
The above relative measurements were taken by means of a ruled glass micrometer, placed in the fecu* of the 

eye-piece of the telescope. 
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On FAectric, Voltaic, and Electro-Magnetk Sparks. 



< Chkmital Nrws, 

1 .VarrA jo, 1861. 



none. The homogeneous light of a spirit-lamp occupied 
almost exactly the place of the orange lines in the 
mercury spectrum. The brilliancy of the spark in 
different metals appears to be in proportion to their 
volatility ; cadmium and zinc are next in brightness to 
mercury. 

On trying experiments with various amalgams and 
alloys, it was found that when tho metals differed much 
in volatility the lines appertaining to the most volatile 
metal only was observed ; in other cases lines belonging 



to both were 



5 IV. 



The voltaic spark, taken between one of the poles of 
the pile nnd mercury, or between two globules of 
mercury, or between amalgamated points, presented 
exactly the same appearances as the electro-magnetic 
spark from mercury. Experiments were made with 
batteries of different kinds with the same results j the 
only difference observed was that the lines were brighter 
08 the intensity of the spark was increased. 

No difference was perceived in tho prismatic analysis 
of tho spark when the posit ivo or negative pole was 
brought in contact with the mercury. Neither did the 
nature of tlio conductor produce any change in the 
colour or situation of tho lines. Copper, iron, and 
platina were successively employed. 

§ V. ' 

Having ascertained this proof of the identity, by 
prismatic analysis, of the voltaic and electro-magnetic 
sparks, and having it in our power to obtain a strong 
spark from metals in their solid state bv making use of 
an energetic pile, I now commenced a series of experi- 
ments with the intention of extending my Table to all 
the metals I could procure. For this purpose I put in 
action the Inrjre battery of King's College, consisting of 
joo pairs of plates, on the AVollaston construction, with 
double coppers. These experiments were in progress 
when I left London, and I intend to resume them, with 
improved instrumental aids, on my return 5 I shall, 
therefore, not dilate upon them nt present. One result 
is, however, too curious to bo passed over without 
notice. Uringing tho end of one of the wires of the 
battery in contact with different parts of the opposite 
wire, I observed that tho spark seen by the naked eye 
varkd in colour at different times, appearing now violet, 
now green, now red. X have not yet been able to 
ascertain whether this change of colour in the spark 
arises from variations in the intensity of the battery, or 
from the condition of the surface of the wire from 
oxidation, or any other cause. It might naturally have 
been expected that the prismatic decomposition of the 
spark would have varied under these different circum- 
stances, but this, to my surprise, I found not to be the 
case. The number and position of the lines remained 
invariably the same; but as my assistant called out the 
colour the spark appeared to him, I saw in the telescope 
n line of tho samo colour, which was already visible in 
the spectrum flash on tho cyo with intense brilliancy, 
whilo the others remained unaltered. It is, therefor 
evident that no mistake in identifying the metals can 
arise from this cause. 

§ VI. 

It has been supposed by Dr. Faraday and others that 
the bright spark from mercury is, in part at least, owing 
to a true combustion of the metal occasioned by the 
intense heat developed by the current. To determine 
whether this is or is not tho case, I instituted two 



of experiments : the first to ascertain whether the spe rk 
is produced and presents the same prismatic appear- 
ances in media where combustion cannot be expected to 
take place ; and the second, to be informed whether the 
same prismatic decomposition occurs in the flame pro- 
duced try the ordinary combustion of the metals as in 
the electric sparks which are drawn from them. With 
regard to the first point, Sir H. Davy had already proved 
that the voltaic light obtained by two charcoal points 
was evolved with equal splendour when the experiment 
was made in gases in which no combustion could be 
maintained ; and it is also known that the spark occurs, 
though with diminished intensity, under water, oil, 
alcohol, ether, and other liquids. To determine whether 
the light from mercury was equally independent of 
this cause, I obtained the spark successively in the 
ordinary vacuum of the air-pump, in the Torricellian 
vacuum, in carbonic acid gas, and in oxygen, with 
scarcely any difference of effect, and the lines observed 
by the prism were tho same in all cases, — a proof that 
the medium had no influence on the nature of the light. 
It will be unnecessary in this abridged account to enter 
into any detail of these experiments. The spark from 
mercury was also taken under water, alcohol, and oil. 
In these cases, by continuing the production of the spark 
for a long time, a quantity of black powder was formed, 
which, on examination, proved to be pure mercury, in a 
very finely-divided state. The same powder was observed 
on the receivers when the spark was obtained tin rarwo 
or the gases, but it could not well bo collected for 
examination. 

These experiments leave no ground for supposing that 
the electric light is in any case a consequence of com- 
bustion. I may add to these proofs the observation of 
my friend, Professor Daniel], that what is called the 
combustion of gold-leaf and platinum foil in effected as 
well in hydrogen gas as in the air. 

With respect to the second series of experiments 
above alluded to, I have examined with the prism the 
light of different metals while undergoing ordinary 
combustion. Iron, copper, bismuth, lead and tin were 
successively burned on charcoal by directing a stream of 
oxygen upon them. Examined by the prism they all 
presented bright uninterrupted spectra, in which no 
redundant or defective lines were visible, the some thing 
was observed when xinc foil was burned in the flame of 
a spirit lamp. There is, therefore, a marked difference 
in the physical properties of light obtained from the 
same metal by combustion and the action of electricity. 

Wires ignited by the action of the voltaic pile, when 
observed by the prism presented spectra perfectly unin- 
terrupted, and destitute of lines. 

§ MI. 

The prismatic analysis of the spark developed from 
different mctahi by ordinary electricity, brings to view 
many obvious differences from that excited by voltaic 
electricity. I have not yet made much progress ia this 
part of the inquiry, and the only results at which I have 
arrived are the following :— 1. Each metal presents lines 
differing in position and number; the metals I have 
tried arc mercury, lead, tin, xinc, bismuth, copper, and 
iron. ». Die hnes are less bright and more numerous 
than those which occur in the electro-magnetic or veltnic 
spark from the same metal. 3. It appears to me that all 
the lines of the voltaic spark are present in the electric 
spark, with the addition of many others. In the spark 
from a small jar taken between two amalgamated balls 
of tin, I observed lines corresponding in situation 
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colour, and relative brightness to those seen in tho 
voltaic spark from raerenry ; the additional lines were — 
1, a red line; 2, two fine orange lines between the I 
orange and green 5 3, a faint purple line between tho 
bluish green and purple ; and 4, a violet line between 
the pnrplo and violet, but nearer the purple line. 
Similar observations were made on sparks taken from 
tin, lead, &c. As I did not determine the exact posi- 
tions of these lines, I cannot be certain of their perfect 
identity with those of the voltaic spark. Tho apparatus 
I am now constructing will enable me to ascertain this 
point, and to obtain accurate measurements of the tines. 
4. When the spark was taken between two balls of 
dissimilar metals, the lines which belonged to each 
metal appeared together. 

I intend to construct a table exhibiting tho lines in 
the electric spark obtained from all the simplo metals, 
and shall probably extend the experiments to include 
many of the imperfect conductors. 

§ VIII. 

I shall terminate this notice with a few observations 
on tho bearing which the preceding experiments have 
on the theories which have been advanced to account for 
the origin of electric light. Having already proved 
that combustion cannot be its cause, I shall not resume 
the consideration of this subject here. 

The electric light was for a long time considered by 
philosophers as a modification of electricity itself, which 
possessed the property of becoming luminous when 
accumulated to a certain degree. The experiments are 
decidedly against this hypothesis; were it true the 
character of the spark might be found to differ accord- 
ing to tho source whence the electricity had emanated, 
•which we, however, find not to bo the case 5 but it would 
bo improbable that 4 he accumulated electricity having 
passed through solid conductors without any change 
should experience such great modifications simply from 
the limiting surface from which it passes into the air — 
the nature of this surface determining the character of 
the light. 

Another theory was advanced by Biot, and was for 
tome time very prevalent. This eminent philosopher 
having been engaged in some experiments on light pro- 
duced by mechanical pressure, thought that the electric 
light might have a similar cause, and be merely the 
effect of the compression produced on the air by tho 
explosion of the electricity. To account for the produc- 
tion of the spark in varwt, he supposes that the space 
is tilled with disseminated molecules, which constitute 
a medium offering a very sensible resistance and inertia 
to a velocity so great as that of electricity. According 
to this theory, if any change should be observable in the 
character of the spark, it should depend on the medium 
which is supposed to produce the light by its compres- 
sion, and not on tho conducting substances from which 
the electricity escapes ; whereas we find tho direct con- 
trary to be the case. The experiments of Thenard are 
also fatal to Biot's hypothesis ; this celebrated chemist 
bus proved that light is never disengaged by the com- 
pression of gases, and that whenever light is apparently 
thus produced, it is owing to the presence of foreign 
bodies. 

A different theory was formed by Hitter, which since 
developed by Davy, Oersted, Berxelins, and others, has 
v»ry generally prevailed among chemical writers. In 
this theory the atoms of ponderable matter arc con- 
sidered as each possessing a peculiar electric state, some 
beiitg positive, others negative; the action of the elec- 



tricity of these particles is dissimulated externally by an 
atmosphere of tho contrary electricity which completely 
envelopes it. Electricity is supposed to be communicated 
along a row either of positive or negative particles, by a 
series of decompositions and recom posit ions of neutral 
electricity, and the light and beat which accompany this 
phenomenon are the result of these actions. According 
to this hypothesis, sparks are produced between the 
atoms, in the same manner as in a string of metal beads, 
and the electric light is the result of the sparks between 
all the atoms. This theory affords no explanation of the 
modifications in electric light observed by prismatic 
analysis. 

Seeing the insufficiency of all these theories to account 
for the observed phenomena of electric light, I am strongly 
induced to believe that it results solely from the volatili- 
zation and ignition of the ponderable matter of tho 
conductor itself. The difference between the appearance 
of the prismatic spectra of the same metal electrically 
ignited and ignited by ordinary combustion, I conceive 
to consist in this, — in the first case the particles are by 
volatilization attenuated to the highest passible degree ; 
while in the second, that of ordinary combustion, the light 
is occasioned by incandescent particles of sensible 
magnitude. 

Fusinicri has proved by a series of beautiful and 
decisive experiments, too well known to be more than 
alluded to here, that in all cases when the electric spark 
traverses the air, it transports with it the ponderable 
matter of the conductor it has left. The views to 
which these experiments led him respecting the nature 
of electric light, are nearly coincident with those abovo 
stated; he assumes that tho light arises from the 
ignition and combustion of the fused particles of tho 
metallic conductor carried away in its passage; but this 
mode of considering the subject allows of no distinction 
between electric ignition and that of ordinary combus- 
tion ; a distinction which my experiments so fully prove 
to exist. 

The peculiar luminous effects produced by electrical 
action on different metals, depend, no doubt, on their 
molecular structure; and we have hence a new optical 
means of examining the internal mechanism of matter, 
in addition to those which Sir D. Brewster and 
philosophers have already placed at our disposal. 
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(Continued from page l<7-) 

In addition to the solution of solid matter, water can 
also dissolve gases. We have here a table showing the 
solubility of different gases in water. Those which 
dissolve in a less proportion than *jo parts in 100 
volumes of water are generally regarded as being merely 
dissolved in the water without any chemical effect taking 
place between the liquid and the gas ; while those which 
are dissolved in larger quantities, such m ammonia, 
hydrochloric acid, and sulphurous acid are aided in then- 
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solution by a simultaneous action of ohemical affinity. 
Now here I haw a vessel by which I will try to show you 
one of the extreme cue*. This vessel contains ammonia. 
One hundred volumes of water can dissolve 78,000 volumes 
of that gas. [The vessel used for the experiment was a 
long gloss cylinder. The mouth was held downwards, and 
was plunged into a vessel of water.] I will now open the 
mouth of the cylinder, and there you see the water rushes 
up as into a vacuum ; and with the exception of a little air 
with which the ammonia was contaminated the jar is now 
full of water. Water, from the moment of its condensa- 
tion from steam, contains gas. Here is an apparatus by 
which the volume of a gas dissolved by a certain quantity 
of water can be ascertained. The gas is driven off by 
heat, and collected over mercury. I will not stop to 
explain the arrangement, but if any feel particularly in* 
te rested in the apparatus, I shall be happy to explain it 
to them after the lecture. In this apparatus, when the air 
is exhausted, and the pressure upon the surface of the 
water is reduced, you see those gases dissolved in the 
water bubble out, and the water seems to be in a stele of 
ebullition. 

Now, from what I have said regarding the solvent 
powers of water, both upon gaseous and solid matter, 
you will easily conclude that pure water is almost 
an impossibility ; we never meet with it in nature. If we 
trace water from the moment when it assumes the 
liquid condition, to the time when it finally makes its way 
to the ocean, we find it gradually accumulatingimpurities 
of various kinds. At the moment of condensation it 
exerts its solvent power and absorbs gases from the air. 
When it falls to the earth it percolates through strata more 
or less soluble and more or less pervious to water, and 
dissolves, according to circumstances, various quantities 
of the solid matters which it there meets with in those 
strata. If the surface of the earth where it falls be very 
hard and insoluble the water becomes only very slightly 
contaminate! J with solid mutter. Loch Katrine, for 
insUuic, contains only 2 J gruins of this solid matter 
in a gallon of the water ; the Dee at Aberdeen con- 
tains 4 gTains ; and the Tay at Perth contains 5 grains. 
Frequently, also, when the strata through which the 
wattr percolates arc pervious, supposing they are at the 
same time comparatively insoluble, very little solid 
matter gets into solution. Such is the case with the 
green sand formation where the water is very free from 
mineral matters of a solid kind. Generally, however, 
water meets with more constituents than those I have just 
indicated in these exceptional cases ; and the quantity 
varies from 5 to 50 grains per gjllon. When this quantity 
is exceeded the water generally acquires a taste, and may 
be regarded as abnormal water. The water of the 
ocean is in this condition. The rivers which flow into 
the sea carry with them matters dissolved, and leave them 
there, for the solid matters arc not carried bock by 
evaporation. Therefore, the sea contains a larger propor- 
tion of these substances than is contained in the water 
of rivers ; and we get this effect on a still more exagge- 
rated scale when in hot climates rivers empty themselves 
into lakes which have no outlet. This is the case with the 
Dead Sea. The river Jordan which is constantly flowing 
into it contains 75 grains of solid matter in the gallon ; and 
none of this matter is returned again into the atmosphere, 
or no practical amount ; therefore there is a constant accu- 
mulation of the saline matters going on there, and in this 
Dead Sea we have no less than a6oo grains of solid con- 
stituents to the gallon of -water. The same effect takes 
place in a very recently-discovered lake in the north of 
Australia, a lake discovered a few months ago. It is 
highly charged with saline matters, and is known to 
possess no outlet. There is a similar instance in the 
celebrated Elton Lake in Russia which is n miles long, 8 
miles broad, and on an average only 1 5 inches deep. In 
summer it appears to be covered with snow in consequence 



merely suspended in the water 
dissolved, saline impurities tmd 



of the evaporation of the water farming a cruet of ssiins 
matter. No less than 100,000 tons of salt are yearly 
extracted from this lake. 

In addition to these mineral and saline constitue..tt, 
water also dissolve* certain organic substances, so that we 
muy classify the impurities contained in water us mechc- 
uical, or those that arc 
mechanically, and not 

organic impurities. We will consider these separately. 

First, as regards mechanical impurities. They consist, 
in the first place, of mineral substances which are usually 
innocuous, and hare no eflvct upon the drinker. Then we 
have vegetable or animal matters, which are generally of 
on exceedingly noxious character; and then we have 
living organisms, whieh generally attract the attention 
of the water-drinker more than the other substances 
contained in the water. These organisms consist ot 
animalcule and animals of a larger aiae. Wc have in the 
New River water twenty- six species of these animals, is 
the Thsmes water twenty-nine species, and twenty-four 
species have been detected in the West Middlesex water, 
and so on, varying in number, in different water*. 
Perhaps you might be interested to make a some w ha 
nearer acquaintance with these being? which often come 
into close contact with us ; and therefore I have obteict-il 
from my friend Mr. Warrington some two or three species 
which I will endeavour to throw upon the screen. I have 
here a microscope by whieh I can produce a very greatly 
magnified image of them, I hope large enough to be seen by 
oil of you. [The room was then darkened.] There are 
some of them on the screen. When they get a little 
more nccustomed to the light I dare say they will be 
a little more steady in their movements, so as to give 
us a better opportunity of examining them. This is, 
I think, the water ftea. There is one of them, and there 
[pointing to a smaller] is a younger one. (laughter.) 
You see they are very lively in their habits ; and this im a 
kind of creature which is met with, I may say, ia all good, 
waters — (a laugh)— for instance, the water supplied to 
Manchester, which ia well known to be one of the best 
waters in this country, is quite full of this kind of 
animals in summer. Here [changing the species in the 
microscope] I think we have got the cychps, which is 
also a very commoiu organism in these waters. This is 
an interesting organism, if we can get one tolerably still, 
because the beating of the heart i< very perceptible. We 
I must get one upon its side ; that is the best position. The 
I animals are not at all exposed to the heat of the lamp ; it is 
simply the light that frightens them ; the heating rays are 
completely cut off by a thick stratum of water. Therefore 
they are not subject to any pain, but there is more light 
than they ore used to. I must pass on to another specimen. 
Both of the specimens whieh I have shown arc to be met 
with in good waters. I am now going to show you one 
which occurs only in waters of a very low character indeed. 
It is the little blood- worm. This is one which I got out of 
the Thames the other day, and you may got thousands of 
them out of the mud of the river almost any where, but 
especially near Westminster-bridge. This is obtained from 
a locality about a mile distent from where, a few years ago, 
a great amount of water supplied to London was pumped ; 
therefore, I think we may say that this is one of the organ- 
isms which may possibly occur in water used for domestic 
purposes. See how beautifully transparent the body of this 
little creature is. A streak of crimson runs through the 
body in. a spiral form. That [pointing], is the head of the 
animal. However, this is a monster which I trust we do 
not often meet with in water, but still it is an inhabitant 
of the Thames water which is yet supplied to some parts of 
London. It has been stated that some of these little animals 
are very deleterious to health, bnt I do not think that thus 
has been at all clearly made out. Looked at from a chemical 
point of view, they are exceedingly useful in the wafer, 
especially if it be a.t all impure. Each little animal is a 
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small furnace, which occupies iuelf in consuming the 
organic matter and converting it into its ultimate com- 
pound*, — carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, or nitric acid, 
'lhey feed upon the organic matter in iho water, and 
remove it far more readily than hy the oxidising property 
of tho air. From a physiological point of view, I do not 
know what sort of a case can he made out against them, 
hut I do not think they have been fairly condemned. 
However, it is deairahlo to remove them before the 



1 is used as a beverage, and this can be done by nitration, 
f The animals themselves cannot pass through the filter, 
but the ova can ; and therefore this has an important 
bearing upon the storing up of water, to which I shall 
have occasion again to allude. These are, then, the mecha- 
nical impurities. 

We come now to tho stxline impurities. The nature of 
these will be readily seen by an inspection of this large 
diagram. 

Solid Constitutnts Contained in One Gallon of Various Waters Supplied to Town,. 
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"We have here the proportion of solid matter iu the New 
River Company's water; the East London Company's; 
the Thames Ditton ; the Kent Water Company's ; the 
Faraham water, which it was proposed some dmc ago to 
bring to London, and which is the green sand water ; the 
Watford ; and the Loch Katrine water, which is the purest 
perhaps ever supplied to towns. Of these constituents 
you will see that some of them are what arc termed earthy 
tails, and some of them are alkaline tali*. We have 
carbonate of lime, sulphate of lime, and nitrate of lime, 
carbonate of magnesia, and occasionally chloride of cal- 
cium and chloride of magnesium. These are sails of the 
alkaline earths, and the others are alkaline salts. 

The property that we all know as " hardness " in water 
is due to tho first of these classes of constituents— to the 
alkaline earths— the lime and magnesia salts present in 
the water. Hard water may be defined as a water capable 
of decomposing soap, and forming with the soap an inso- 
luble precipitate. These salts of lime combine with the 
stearic acid, and form an insoluble stcaratc of lime, the 
curdy matter which is produced by washing in such 
waters. Tine difference between washing in hard and soft 
water I think I shall be able to demonstrate to you by 
means of the electric microscope. This is the water sup- 
plied to the Institution— I don't know by what Company. 
I will wash my hands in this water, and we shall see what 
sort of result will be produced. I shall get, I have no 
doubt, some of this stearate of lime precipitated, and we 
will collect a lilUc of it upon the glass plate and put it in 
the microscope. In washing you are rubbing the skin 
with tli is precipitate — this stearate of lime ; and it is 
important to know what sort of substance it is. It is 
impossible with water of this kind, in which this curdy, 
fatty matter is produced, to clean the hand*, you may get 
them nearly colourless ; but still the pores of the skin arc 
filled up with this greasy substance, which I will endea- 
vour to show you under the microscope. [A portion of 
the precipitate formed in the hard water was collected on a 
glass plate, and a magnified image was thrown upon the 
screen. The theatre was again darkened.] That is the 
kind of greasy matter— the stearate of lime— which is 
•bete separated, and which wc rub into the pores of 
our akin when washing in water of that kind. I will 
now show you some of the lather which is formed in 

! 



washing the hands with distilled water. Now I think 
we shall have here a collection of bubbles, but they 
will be transparent to light and will present a very 
different appearance from that solid greasy matter which 
wo had formed in the other case. [An image of the 
lather formed by washing in the distilled water was then 
projected upon the screen.] You see here what a very 
different result we have. There is the scum formed in 
the distilled water. We have noue of that thick greasy 
matter which penetrates into the pores of the skin and 
renders cleansing with hard waters utterly impossible. 
When you rub soap upon your hands in the process of 
washing you form a solution of soap, then you immerse 
your hr.nds into the water and in washing off that solu- 
tion you precipitate the stearate of lime within the pr>res 
of the skin. This U, in fact, a counterpart of the pro- 
cesses of the dyer and calico-printer. He first of all im- 
pregnates the fabric with one solution, and then precipi- 
tates a colouring matter from it hy msans of another 
solution which is applied afterwards ; thus he fixes the 
colour within the fibre, and thus we fix the greasy stearate 
of lime within the pores of the skin, and render it inca- 
pable of removal by any amount of subseqent washing. 
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How to Work with Vie Microscope. By Lioxel S. Bealh. 
Churchill, Now Burlington Street. 

Tuerk are two instruments which man has invented both 
of which are calculated to excite in his mind the most 
ennobling and the most exalted ideas ; one of these is the 
telescope, the other the microscope. By means of the 
former ho is enabled to gaze into space and obtain views 
of the most stupendous character, by means of tho latter 
ho is enabled to examine the infinitely small. If the 
magnitude, grandeur, and mystery which surrounds the 
objects revealed by the telescope impress the imagina- 
tion more powerfully, the studious examination of tho 
wondrously beautiful, and perfect living organisations re- 
vealed to us by the microscope brings us, wc say it with 
all reverence, in closer communion with the mighty Creator, 
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(CnmiCALNrw*. 
1 March jo, ibGi 



whoso power is manifested more impressively in forming 
and endowing with life myriads of creatures too small to 
be visible to man's unassisted eye, than in the formation of 
globes of inanimate matter of the uses of which we can 
form no conception. 

To derive the greatest amount of pleasure and instruc- 
tion from the microscope, it is necessary that we should 
know how to use it in the best manner. Amusement, 
but very little information, would be gained by using 
it to inspect objects in a desultory manner during occa- 
sional half hours ; a system must be adopted, and, first 
of all, the student must acquire a thorough knowledge 
of the best method of operating with the instrument. This 
preliminary study is rendered exceedingly easy by the 
lucid manner in which Dr. Beale has treated the subject 
in the work before us. He has not fallen into the too 
common error of dwelling almost exclusively on the best 
method of performing the more important microscopical 
manipulations, leaving the student to find out for himself 
elementary details ; but has descended into these matters 
with a minuteness which cannot be too highly praised, 
seeing that it is at the very beginning, where even the 
moat intelligent students chiefly require instruction. On 
this part of tho subject he very justly remarks, «« I feel 
very strongly how intimately success in microscopical, as 
well as chemical, inquiries, is connected with a readiness 
in surmounting comparatively small difficulties, and with 
the possession of mechanical dexterity ; and I should be 
doing great injustice to my pupils if 1 did not bring these 
processes under their notice, and endeavour to facilitate, 
as far as possible, the performance of those operations 
which are essential to the successful demonstration of the 

arrangement of textures under the microscope 

He who is most fully conversant with elementary detail 
will be the mostsuccessful in the consideration of the higher 
and more abstruse problems, while he will feel a real love 
for his work, which is denied to th c mere superficial inquirer.' ' 
Much valuable information (a given, also, with resp*ctto the 
choice of an instrument, and what are the absolute requi- 
sites which one must possess to pursue researches in a 
satisfactory manner, together with the ordinary cost of 
such instruments. 

Dr. Beale's work is one which we would strongly 
recommend to any of our readers who may desire to make 
microscopical investigations in a serious and systematic 
manner. It contains nothing to amuse the general reader, 
it does not describe the wonders the microscope reveals, 
but it tells the earnest student the best manner of making 
these observations for himself and of preserving the objects 
he may examine ; in short, it instructs him fully on those 
points without a thorough knowledge of which he can 
never take a foremost place as a microscopist. 



for sulphur, especially when we 
as the lead one. — I am, &c. 

Shekidax MvsrRATT, M.D. 
Liverpool Collsge of Chemlrtry, March »5. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Molybdenatt of Ammonia a Tn( for Sulphur. 

To the Editor of the Chemical News. 

Sir, — In the last Number of your excellent Journal I see 
a statement of Schlossbcrger's, " that a dilute solution of 
molybdenate of ammonia, supersaturated with hydro- 
chloric acid, gives a beautiful blue colour with a solution 
of sulphide of hydrogen or the sulphide of a metal. This 
test is more delicate than the nitro-pru&side of sodium." 
In order that others may not be led astray by the above, 
I have to remark, that I tried in every possible way to 
obtain the reaction, but in every instance failed. The 
result indicated a dirty-bluish liquid, which might be 
mistaken for various refuse menstrua, e.g., the runnings 
from a foul indigo vat. 1 expected to obtain a magnificent 
azure tint, which would at once prove an excellent test. 
I should never employ Schloasberger's method in seeking 



Aniline Dp*. 
To the Editor of the Chemical Nkws. 
Sir, — The patent laws really require serious modification. 
Constantly some one throws a sum of money uselessly 
away in patenting a process known and practised secretly 
before. Secretly, I mean, merely as regards its trade 
application : or else, by patenting an invention or discovery, 
the whole matter becomes easy to copy without actual 
infringement. 

Last August I first succeeded in producing and dyeing 
a good colour by heating a salt of aniline with peroxide 
of mercury ; the mass becomes green, froths up, and 
requires very careful management of the heat. I could 
not perfect the process till late in September, and, on the 
4th of October, to avoid disputes, I communicated the 
entire process to Professor Calvert of Manchester. 

There can be no doubt that aniline decomposes chloride 
of mercury— chloride of aniline being formed and oxide 
of mercury ; and starting from this I succeeded in perfect- 
ing my process. I may state that its success depends on 
proper and careful purification. I have devised a ready 
I and economical way of doing this, by which a great quail- 
I tity of aniline is recovered. 

In my own opinion aniline is very prone, in contact with 
substances containing oxygen in not very energetic com- 
bination, to form the colour, and to reduce the oxide, ttt. 

If sulphate of aniline be heated to a low temperature 
with oxide of mercury, a dark blue shade is procured ; 
a higher heat makes a redder shade. In fact an alruoit 
pure scarlet may be got. 

I have observed a curious fact. If aniline and oxide of 
mercury be heated together, no colour is produced ; but 
if aniline and bichloride of mercury and ammonia be 
heated together, small quantities of colour are produced, 
and mercury is precipitated in globules. Does this point 
to the conclusion that the presence of a salt is useful in 
the reaction ? If so, perhaps the reaction that takes place 
may be something similar to this, which is confirmed by » 
long and tedious series of experiments I have lately made. 

The aniline decomposes the metallic salt, and form* 
sulphate, a chloride, &e. ; then, by the heat, the aniline 
becomes as it were nascent in the vaporous state, and 
reduces the metallic oxidr, the chloride of aniline forming 
the salt, similar t ) chloride of mercury. I am unable to 
toy what becomes of the chlorine ; but after continuing 
the action of heat on an aniline salt and the mercuric 
oxide for days together, large quantities of chloride of 
mercury are invariably found present. Perhaps the oxide 
of mercury parts with its oxygen to the aniline in incipient 
vapour, and transforms it" into fuchsic scid, while the 
chlorine goes back to the mercury. Perhaps the reaction 
is due to the evolution of chlorine and the mercury salt 
becoming decomposed into subchloride. 
I have been led thus far into an almost unknown subject, 
I and must apologise for troubling you with so long an 
epistle. I look forward with joy to the day of my friend 
Perkin's lecture on the matter. Perhaps he will, with 
his superior opportunity and talents, and having- only a 
scientific end in view, develope more fully than I can' do 
the reaction that takes place. I am compelled to avoid 
mentioning more of my experience in the matter for fear 
of intruding upon trade secrets.— I am, &c. 

John S. Blocxby. 

ke. 



n«ra>l lastlt«ul«« — The General Monthly .'Meeting 
of the above Institution will be held on Aprifi i, at , 
o clock. 
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l ormalu of Klliclc Acid.— M. Scheerer find* (4»na/en 
<fer CA#m. vn«f PAorm., bd. cxvi. s. 119) that the amount 
of carbonic acid which is expelled from pore carbonate of 
soda depends upon — 1. The temperature at which the 
fusion takes place, a. The duration of the fusion. 3. 
The relative proportions of acid and base fused together ; 
and 4.. On a peculiar relation of the carbonic acid to the 
base al a high temperature. The author's researches show 
that carbonate of soda loses carbonic acid as the tempera- 
ture rises, and takes it up again as the heat sinks. By 
fusing together silicic acid and carbonate of soda it appears 
that three different silicates may be formed— 1 . The primary 
silicate, 3 NaO a 8i0 3 , when one equivalent SiO, is fused 
with one and a-half equivalents of NaO CO,, in which 
case the carbonate of soda is completely decomposed. 1. 
The intermediate silicate *NaO SiO„ when one equivalent 
SiO, is fused with three equivalents NaO CO,, in which 
case one-third of the carbonate remains undecomposed. 
3. The maximum silicate, 3NaO SiO,, formed when one 
equivalent of SiO, is fused with an unlimited amount of 
-•rubonate of soda. Experiments with carbonate of potash 
yielded similar results. The maximum amount of potash 
which combines with one atom of silicic acid, when this 
is fused with carbonate of potash, does not appear to exceed 
two atoms. No higher silicate of potash seems to be formed 
than 2KOS1O,. The lowest formed is KOBiO,. 
Between these an intermediate silicate may exist. Con- 
sidering the combining proportions of silicic acid with 
potash and soda, the author gives the preference to the 
formula SiO, for silica. 

PUo-pfaide of Ii>droa-*».— Landolt shows {Annal. 
dtr Chem. und Pharm. bd. cxvi. s. 193) that when the non- 
spontaneously inflammable phosphide of hydrogen pre- 
pared by Rose's method is passed into pure nitric acid, 
*p. gr. 1*34, contained in a small porcelain capsule, the 
bubbles do not ignite when they come in contact with the 
air ; but when only a drop or two of red fuming nitric 
acid is added, iguition takes place. A large addition of 
nitrous acid prevents the iguition. It appears, in the 
former case, that the nitrous vapour reduces the com- 
pound H 3 P and gives rise to the formation of the spon- 
taneously inflammable gas 11,1'. A imall quantity of 
chlorine or bromine added to water or pure nitric acid, 
no ignition. 



Warm fieet* acid also dissolves it without any decomposi- 
tion. From eight analyses the author gives the following 
as the composition of the pure resin :— 

Carbon 5650 

Hydrogen 7*97 

Oxygen 35-53 



lOO'OO 

When the 



Add, C„ H„ 0„ + 3HO. 
of scammony is dissolved in potash, 
or baryta water, no reain can afterwards be separated from 
the solution. Under such treatment the resin takes up three 
equivalents of water, and becomes an acid. The experi- 
ment is best made with baryta water, because the baryta is 
easily removed. The acid forms a shining, amorphous, 
transparent, brittle, yellowish coloured mass, which re- 
sembles the original resin. It is very deliquescent, has a 
sharp acid and then bitter taste, but no smell. It is easily 
soluble in water and alcohol, but hardly so in ether; the 
solutions react strongly acid. It expels carbonic acid from 
the carbonates of the alkalies. Acetate of lead gives a dense 
precipitate with the aqueous solution. The analysis of the 
acid gave as the per-centage composition C54.' 59 HS'i6 
037*15- By treating the resin of scammony and sc amnionic 
acid with a strong acid, sulphuric or hydrochloric, they 
are split up into sugar, and a new acid, which the author 
names tcammonolic acid, the icammoneol of Kosraan, but 
our authors do not agree as to the composition. Pure 
scammonolic acid— C„ H» 0«— says Spirgatis, forms 
shining white tufts of needles, hardly perceptible to the 
naked eye. It is odourless, but has a sharp acid taste, is 
easily soluble in alcohol and ether, and the solutions hare 
an acid reaction. It melts at 64° or 65° C, and makes a 
greasy stain on paper, but congeals again at 60", and then 
forms a hard, brittle, crystalline mass. When burnt on 
platinum foil it gives off white fumes, which are exceed- 
ingly offensive to the eyes and nose. The mean of five 
analyses Rave as the per-centage composition €'70-95 H 1 1 * 5 1 
O17 54. The author describesseveral acamraonolates, which 
we need not notice. By treating the scammonolic with 
nitric acid the author obtained another acid, which Mayer 
has named ipomic acid, the properties of which seem greatly 
to resemble the scammonolic. 



The <Jon«tltutlon of 

researches of H. Spirgatis {Ibid. s. 189) 
results obtained by Mayer, and also 
(Chemical News, vol. ii. p. 167), which 
identity of the composition of the resins 1 



II. ORGANIC CHKMISTRY. 

•. — The 

confirm the 
by Kosman 
proved the 
>f scammony 

and jalap C^ll^O;,.. The author obtained pure resin of 
scammony by dissolving the rough in alcohol, then adding 
water until the solution became cloudy, afterwards de- 
clotising by animal charcoal and then distilling off 
the alcohol until the resin separated. The separated 
resin was afterwards treated a long time with hot 
water, whereby a small quantity of a volatile acid, 
•which perhaps gives the odour to the sjammony, was 
driven off. The pure resin is amorphous, perfectly colour- 
less, transparent, odourless, and tasteless. About 150 C. 
it melts into a clear, colourless fluid, and at a stronger heat 
begins to decompose, giving off a pungent smell. W hen 
burnt, it leaves no trace of ash. It is soluble in alcohol 
io all proportions, and the solution has an acid reaction. 
It is .also easily soluble in ether, benzol, and chloroform, 
snd,, with difficulty, in naphtha and oil of turpentine. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



The Houses of jParllwancsi*. — The Committee 
appointed by the Government to inquire into the causes 
and remedy "of the decay in the stone used in the Palate 
of Westminster met on Saturday, the 13rd instant, at 
Richmond Terrace. There were present:— Sir R. Mur- 
chison, Messrs. Tite, M.P., O. 0. Scott, Sidney Smirke, 
O. Godwin, C. H. Smith, G. It. Ilurnell; Professors 
Frankland, Hofmann, F. A. Abel, and Ansted ; and Mr. 
D. Wyatt. The Committee appointed Mr. Tite Chairman, 
Mr. Bonham-Carter, M.P.. being the Secretary. The 
Committee adjourned to Monday, the 8th of April, at 
twelve o'clock, when they propose to make a thorough 
examination of the building itself. 

Dlml-auiion of Halt in cortaia "ess. — At a 

recent sitting of the Academy, M. Babinet read a paper 
on the diminution of salt in the waters of certain seas. Tho»e 
inland seas, like the Euxine, which are constantly receiv- 
ing fresh waters from the rivers, while their salt is being 
successively abstracted by some outlet, such as the 
Bosphorus, must, in course of time, be transformed into 
fresh-water lakes. This has been the case with the Lake 
of Baikal, in Siberia, whoso waters were formerly salt, 
but are now, according to the learned member, as pure as 
distilled water. During this process, which it has taken 
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ages to accomplish, the fish -which were indigenous before 
hare continued so, although the water is now fresh. 
Among them are a kind of herring called vmout, and also 
seals of the aamo kind as those to be found in the Polar 
Sens. M. Bahinet, therefore, concludes that the 
acclimatization of herrings and seals in rivers is possible, 
and strongly recommends the Society of Acclimatization 
to try the experiment, especially with the latter species, 
which might very well be reared in the lakes of the Bois 
de Boulogne, giving as a reason that its flewh constitutes 
ivefood ' 



l of the 

Jk ^v«*w c«iMMM»m »»y*. — Professor Lawson has 
prepared a uew dye of great richness, in the Laboratory 
of Queen's College, Canada, from an insect, a species of 
Coccus, found for the first time lost summer on a tree of 
the common black spruce (Abie* nigra. Voir), in the 
neighbourhood of Kingston. This new dye closely 
resembles tnic Cochineal, a most expensive colouring 
matter capable of being produced in warm countries only, 
and which is used to give a fine and permanent dye in red, 
crimson, and scarlets, to wool and silks. Unlike Cochi- 
neal, the new dye, discovered at Kingston, is a native 
Canadian product, and capable of being produced in 
temperate countries. Having been but recently observed, 
« sufficient quantity has not yet been obtained for a 
complete series of experiments as to its nature and uses ; 
but the habits of the insect, as well as the properties of 
the dye, soem to indicate that it may become of practical 
importance. In colour it closely resembles ordinary 
Cochineal, having rather more the scarlet hue of the flowers 
of A do nit aulumualit, and no doubt other shades will be 
obtained. The true Mexican Cochineal is now hemp 
cultivated in Teneritfe and other vine-growing countries 
of Europe and Africa, with such success sa to displace 
the culture of the grape vine. 

Whsi to •bserve la Lichen*. — There are no plants 
so variable in character as the lichens ; none in which it 
is consequently so difficult to decide what are species and 
what aro varieties. In order to a comprehensive know- 
ledge of species, it is necessary to study individuals in 
every condition of growth and from every possible habitat. 
Hence, the commonest species and varieties become of 
value — the more so if collected in countries comparatively 
unexplored botanically, for lichens are no exceptions to 
the rule that geographical differences are attended by 
corresponding differences in the characters of the same 
plants. Every collector of lichens— however common and 
well-known the latter may be — many therefore consider 
himself as contributing towards a moro scientific and 
philosophical, because more comprehensive, knowledge of a 
very Protean, but interesting, group of plants. If the I 
collector make a point of gathering specimens of every- 
thing he meets which belongs to the lichen family, he will 
run a good chance of including some novelties, perhaps 
new specie* or varieties. New species are most likely to 
be met with among the very minute crust/iceous lichens 
which grow on rocks or trees, and which csnnot be 
properly studied without the aid of the microscope; 
among species, belonging, for instance, to such genera as 
Lecidea, Lecunora, Grophis, Opepropha, Calicium. It is 
not to bo expected that the tyro should make these 
microscopical examinations or discoveries for himself: 
he will probably require the assistance of some experienced 
microscopist or lichenologist. The applications of lichens 
to the arts arc daily becoming more numerous and im- 
portant. New dye-lichens are being discovered in India 
and the East. Again recently the probability has been 
shown, on good ground, that a lichen— the Lecanora 
csculenta of Pallas — was the Manna of the Bible. The 
colorific capability of a lichen, so far as regards a red or 
purple dye of the nature of orchill or cudbear, may be I 
readily discovered by simply macerating the lichen- 



chopped into small fragments or pulverised according to 
the nature of its thallus — in a weakish solution of liquor 
ammonia— allowing the mixture to stand a few days in a 
warm part of the house, and shaking it frequently, so as 
to expose the mass to the action of the air. The eolorifac 
capability of a lichen, so far as regards other colors - 
chiefly brown and yellow — maybe easily ascertained by 
simply boiling die lichen, chopped or pulverized as 
before, in a small quantity of water. Whether and 
how much mucilage or starch a lichen contains nay 
be ascertained by the same means an last mentioned, arm 
allowing the mixture to cool, when it wQl gelatinise more 
or less, if it contain mjich mucilage. Lichens ore very 
easily collected and trai sported ; they require no eort of 
preparation ; they may be simply allowed to dry m the 
open air and packed as convenient. Those growing on 
trees generally require the piece of bark on which they 
grow to be sliced off with a knife, and those on stones the 
piece of rock to be broken with a hammer. Both may be 
wrapped in paper like mineralogical specimens. In all 
cases the localities and dates of collection should be 
mentioned, mid any further information as to uses, fcc, which 
may be known to the collector.— Dr. IF. Lauder Liudsn 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Numerous applications having been made for McmtLh 
Ports of the Chemical News, we have determined 
upon issuing a Part with the Magazines each Month, 
strongly sewn in a wrapper. The price of each Part 
will be Is. 6d., post free Is. 7d. ; or whan consisting 
of five numbers, Is. 9d. and Is. lid. Part III. of the 
present Volume is now ready. 



V All Kditorial Commvnieati, 
and AdtrrixmnmU 
Garrrw, Bohx ft Co., at the 
■ », B.C. 



*,* In publishing letters from ourCorresp"ii<letitx we do not tbw*by 
adopt tho views of tbc writers. Our intention to give both sides <>( a 
(juration will frequently oblige us to publish opinions with which w* 



Vol. It. of the Chemical News, containing n copious Index, U n«w 
ready, price lit., by post, 114. t<(., handsomely bound in doth, gold 
lettered. The cases f-r binding n'ay be obtained at our Office, price 
1*. (xl. Subscribers may have tbeir copies bound for u. if cent t<< 
our Office, or, if accompanied by a cloth cane, for 6d. A few crjdes of 
V<a. I. can still be bad. price to*. 6e\. by post 111. id. Vol. III. < 
on January 5, 1S6), and will bo complete in s6 1 



IT. P — s.-By applying to the patentee yon could probably gt* 
soma ; but we do not know his address. 



P. B., Son, «*l W.-We trust tbey will shortly be 
1 the author, 
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/. Drirrr.— Use a solvent in which 
instance. 



is soluble. 



answer to VdolUrg Ut last week. 



A Conrtant Xttultr —t. It is a simple matter of 
oar correspondent can do as well as ourselves, Tl 
over sen. per 1000 cubic foot : for oxygen, 
1st* of copper placed In the 
on to its surface, CO * i«cinl B «lvanic iirnuiffemont is 



bo 
a. A 



Bookt Rtttirtd.—" Elements of Agricultural Chemistry-" 
Andenon, M.D. Edinburgh : Adam uud Charles Black. 
Journal or the Board of Arts and M amifaotures for Upper Can; 
exchange). 
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SCIENTIFIC AND ANALYTICAL 
OHEMISTBY. 



On the Detection of Alum in Bread, 

by William Crookes. 

This problem is one of far more difficulty 'than is 
gtnerally imagined, and it is, doubtless, to this fact that 
the discordant results obtained by different analysts are 
to be attributed : one stating that out of sixty-four 
sample* of bread purchased at various shops in poor 
neighbourhoods at the East of London, where, if any- 
where, adulteration would be practised in the most bare- 
faced manner, not a ainglo one was found to contain 
alum : whilst another analyst, with equal positiveness, 
mentions the name of a baker who is, in his opinion, 
almost the only person in a large district at the West 
End of London who sells unadulterated bread, and 
proceeds to state that more than 87 per cent, of the 
bread in London is adulterated. Very few of those who 
have published anything on this subject give details 
respecting the process they adopt, but in most instances 
it seems to be somewhat to the following effect:— The 
bread is first charred and burnt nearly to an ash ; the 
latter is then boiled in diluted hydrochloric acid, with 
which a little nitric acid has been mixed ; ammonia is then 
added, and the precipitate which it produces is boiled in 
pota&sa. After filtration, hydrochloric acid is to be 
added in excess, and then ammonia, when it is supposed 
that the precipitate will consist of alumina. With a 
pare solution of alumina to start with, doubtless this 
process would give accurate results; but it must be 
remembered that in bread the alumina would be accom- 
panied by phosphoric acid, as well as phosphate of lime 
and phosphate of magnesia, each of which would make 
its appearance in the last precipitate with ammonia, 
and would, consequently, pass for alumina. But, granting 
that this tendency of the phosphates of lime and mng- 
ncaia to simulate the reactions of alumina had been 
provided against, it seems to have been almost entirely 
overlooked by _ popular writers on this subject that 
whenever alumina and phosphoric acid meet together in 
•olution, they adhere with the greatest pertinacity, and 
will infallibly appear together in the last precipitation. 
1 should not have dc emed these points worthy of mention 
<ua I not know that many analysts are habitually 
employing similar processes to the above, and aro even 
tsumating quantitatively the amount of adulteration in 
wead by weighing this precipitate of the mixed phos- 
ymea of lime, magnesia, and alumina, and calculating 
■* pure alumina. 

Aly attention was first drawn to this subject by the 
*°t that a sample of bread which was known to be 
entirely free from adulteration had been pronounced by 
some W h a t experienced analyst as being largely adnf- 
erated with alum. My assistance was asked in order 



to disprove this injurious allegation, and, having accord- 
ingly submitted the subject to a somewhat lengthened 
examination, I am induced to lay the results before the 
readers of the Chkmical News, in the hope that when 
the attention of chemists is drawn to the subject, it 
may be investigated as fully as its commercial import- 
ance deserves. 

The great difficulty in my hands has been to devise 
a process which should not confound other things with 
alumina. It was easy to frame various modes of 
■ operating by which a minute trace of alumina could be 
detected, but I was for a long time baffled by finding 
that they were equally delicate in their reactions, 
whether alumina were present or not. In fact, I do not 
hesitate to say that the accurate analysis of a mixture of 
those phosphates which are precipitated from an acid 
solution by ammonia is one of the most difficult 
problems in inorganic chemistry that the chemist is 
liable to meet with in technical analysis., 1 do not 
pretend to have yet solved the difficulty, but the 
process which I have at last adopted has at least the 
merit of not showing the presence of alumina when 
that body is absent. It has, on the other hand, the 
inconvenience of being rather tedious in its manipula- 
tion, and to some may seem to be needlessly complicated. 
No one can bo sensible of this fact mora than myself) 
but of the numerous methods which I have tried, both 
with and without separating the phosphoric acid, this 
was the only one which invariably gave me trustworthy 
results. 

The bread, of which at least 500 grains should be 
taken, is first to be incinerated in a platinum or porce- 
lain dish, until all volatile organic matter has been 
expelled and a black, carbonaceous ash remains. The 
temperature must not be raised much beyond the point 
necessary to effect this. Powder the coal thus obtained 
and add about thirty drops of oil of vitriol, and heat 
until vapours begin to rise ; when sufficiently cool, add 
water and boil for ten minutes. Filter and evaporate 



the filtrate until the fu 



>f sulphuric acid begin to be 



evolved, when ten grains of metallic tin and an excess 
of nitric acid must be added, together with water, drop 
by drop, until action between the acid and metal com- 
mences. When all the tin is oxidised, add water and 
filter. Evaporate the filtrate until fumes of sulphuric 
acid are again visible, when more water must be added, 
and the liquid again filtered if necessary. To the clear 
solution now add tartaric acid, then ammonia in excess 
and sulphide of ammonium. Evaporate the liquid, con- 




organic matter. Powder the black ash, boil it in 
moderately strong hydrochloric acid, filter, add a crystal 
of chlorate of potash, and boil for a minute. Now add 
chloride of ammonium and ammonia and boil for five 
minutes. If, at the end of that time, anty precipi- 
tate is observed it will be alumina. From he filtered 
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solution, if oxalate of ammonia be added, the lime will 
be precipitated, and if to the filtrate from this, ammonia 
and phosphate of soda be added, the magnesia will come 
down. 

The following is a synopsis of the process : — 
Incinerate to black ash. Powder. Moisten with 
IIO. SO,, add HO. Boil. Filter, and evaporate nearly to 
dryness. Add IIO.NO,, Sn and HO if necessary. When 
action censes add HO and filter. 



p ■■ — ■ ■ 

Precipitate 
contains all 
the PO t in 
conjunction 
with the 
SnO,. 



Evaporate filtrate nearly to dryness, 
add HO, filter if necessary, add aHO.T, 
AmO, and AmS., evaporate and filter, 
evaporate filtrate to dryness, ignite, boil 
black ash in HC1. Add KO.CIO,. Boil. 
Add AinCl and AmO. Boil. Filter. 

Precipitate 
containsall 
the A1,0,. 



To solution add AmO.O, boil, 
filter. 



Precipitate 
CaO.O 



Tosolutn. udd A m 0 
andsNaO.HO.PO,, 

precipitate of 
zMgO.NH.O.PO,. 



On a Series of New Combinations of Ammonia, Picric 
Acid, and Metallic Bases* by M. Caekt Lea. 

(Cbulmunl from pogt 196.) 

Analysis. 
'4**5 «ubstance gave -2632 picric acid. 
*5*65 ,, „ -3^00 
■4245 ., „ -i $77 chloride of stiver. 

•5 8 <>5 » » *»-77 

3788 „ „ 4931 chloropUtinate of ammonia. 
This leads to the formula :— 

aKH^gOC,, g*, }o. 
Dried over sulphuric acid in vacuo .* — 
Calculated. Found. 

_ II 

C„H 2 NjO u . . 6161 6 1 '7j 61*11 



9-19 



993 — 



Mian. 
61*42 

V9S 
993 



100*00 99*62 99*30 
The silver falls below, and the ammonia exceeds the 
calculated amount in consequence of the impossibility of 
obtaining the salt quite free from admixed picrate of 
ammonia. 

b ! M r i< S BR,t aPPCa ™ t0 * 01,0 of ,he mo ^ 
permanent of his very unstable class of substances. It 
dissolves readily m not water containing ammonia, 
sparingly in cold, and crystallines in fine needles from 
the hot solution. Heated on platinum foil it detonates 
and leaves a brilliant spot of metallic silver. 

Ammonia-pier ate of copper. 
A cold saturated solution of picrate of ammonia added 
to an ammoniacal solution of sulphate or nitrate of 
copper, immediately throw, down an abundant p^ipif 

uoniJrf L^-^i^ 8tron e "ludonKr- 
e hU a beZTf' " d,flter ™Z* wjili dilute ammonia, 

sttof^K/ht j nt& lw r h t 

resemble, the dust of the w^ rftt^^"^ 
1 Journal of Scimct and An. 



Analysis gave for this salt a constitution similar to 
that of the silver salt. 

'6059 gms. substance gave '4651 picric ncid. 
•9310 „ „ ■ 1279 oxide of copper. 
1*4140 „ „ '1577 metallic copper. 
•6059 „ „ '2190 chlorhydrateof ammonia. 

The copper was determined in the one case by pre- 
cipitating the cuprio solution while boiling with hypo- 
sulphito of soda, dissolving in aqua regia, evaporating 
to dryness, rcdissolving in dilute chlorhydric acid, and 
precipitating with distilled zinc and estimating as metallic 
copper; in the other by precipitating at na*by 
soda. 

- These results lead to the formula*— 

2Nh7;uO.C 12 jJJbJo. 
Dried over sulphuric acid i« t-acifo ; — 



C,jH,N :i O a 
Cu . . . 
»NH a . . 



77*6j 
10*79 
wit 



1. 

76*44 
10*97 
11*5* 



u. 



11*07 



Hcau. 

7<*44 

11*02 
11*51 



lOO'OO 9898 

In an experiment to ascertain whether all the moisture 
was removed by drying in vacuo over SO a , a quantity of 
about two grammes by exposure to a temperature of 
110* to 212° for nine hours in the exsiccator lost & little 
less than one and a-half milligrammes. 

Heated on platinum foil the ammonia picrate of copper 
explodes with some violence and with a dazzling light. 

Ammonia-pierate of Cobalt. 

To a solution of protochlorido of cobalt prepared from 
chloride of purpurco-cobalt in the manner recommended 
by Gibbs and Genth in their interesting and valuable 
paper on the ammonia-cobalt bases, a large excess of 
ammonia was added, and to the filtrate, cold saturated 
solution of picrate of ammonia. An abundant high k 
crystalline precipitate falls at once, which after drying u 
yellowish green j while moist decomposes with great 
facility with separation of cobaltous oxide. 

•6193 substance gave -4784 picric acid. 

f°7S „ „ *4594 

'6067 „ „ '1641 protoeulphate of cobalt. 
|* 16 «• » 1475 .. „ 
'°°75 >• 1. '2065 chlorhydrate of ammonia. 
Which results lead to the formula :— 



aKH7CoO . C„ ? 55' 0i } O + HO. 



C,,H 3 N s O H 
Co . , 
2 NH 3 . . 
HO . . . 



75*87 
9 81 

1 132 
»99 

I CC'oa 



Found. 

t u. 

75*69 75>y 
10-13 ,0 ' 1 9 
10*81 — 



"5'49 
10-21 

10.81 



This salt is much moro unstable than the foregoing, 
and undergoes a commencement of decomposition in 
washing. Even when this part of the operation is 
performed with great core, using carbonate of ammonia 
and dilute- liquid ammonia, a portion of picrate of 
ammonia is washed through, and as cobaltous oxide is 
not easily soluble in ammoniacal solutions, it is not 
easily removed by washing with such. It is also 
probable that more or less cobaltous oxide is thrown 
down with the precipitate, as the latter at the first 
moment crystalline becomes quickly moro and more 
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curdy; and ammoniacal solution of cobalt by mere 
dilution -with water throws down a bright green precipi- 
tate. In the preparation of the ammoniacal solution, it 
is better to drop a strong solution of cobaltous chloride 
into a largo excess of ammonia. 

Like the foregoing, this salt explodes by heat. 

Ammonia-picrate 0/ Zinc. 

To a solution of pure sulphate of sine, ohlorbydric 
acid was added in sufficient quantity to prevent precipi- 
tation by the subsequent addition of ammonia in excess. 
To the clear solution, a hot, strong solution of picrate of 
ammonia was added. Immediately the whole became 
nearly solid with beautiful yellow needles and scales ; 
the beaker was rapidly cooled by cold water, the contents 
thrown on a Alter, and washed first with a solution of 
carbonate of ammonia, mixed with caustic ammonia, 
and, finally, with dilute caustic ammonia alone. 

Tho splendid gold-yellow mass of interlaced needles 
and scales was more or less decomposed, even by the 
most careful washing, so that the brightest and purest 
parte only could be taken for analysis, nor were 
these satisfactory. 

CnHjNjOn mean of 5 determinations 81-26 
Nil, ... ,,3 .1 9' 06 
Zn . , 10-08 



The formula 



aCuHjIJjO,, 
3NH 
sZn 



100 30 

requires : 

79-692 

*9«3 
11395 



100 -ooo 

The salt examined may be cither this compound con- 
taining admixed picrate of ammonia, or may bo a 
mixture of 

iNI^ZnO . C„ ) O, with 



N&nO . C„ ^ J O. 



The fact that when a strongly acid solution of xino- 
chloride is supersaturated with ammonia, the compounds 
:NH 3 ZnO J I CI and NH, Zn O HC1 successively crys- 
tallise out, speaks in favour of the latter hypothesis. 

A mmonia-jricrat* of Cadmium. 
The cadmium salt is obtained and purified in exactly 
the same manner as the sine, which it nearly resembles; 
it is, however, not so bright in colour, but pure canary- 
yellow. Like tho asinc salt, it re-dissolves in its mother 
liquid by heat, without decomposition, but, like almost 
all tho compounds here described, when washed with 
pure water on a filter, the picric acid and nmmonia wash 
through. A grayish-white residue of oxide of cadmium 
remains behind. 

Heated on platinum foil, the salt deflagrates with a 
beautiful green light. 

•7170 substance gave -5147 picric acid. 



•661s 

i -1+59 
•6496 

»»459 
•6045 

73* * 



1. 



•4877 

•1653 sal ainmoninc. 
•*945 » 

'6289 1 hlorplatinate of 
'1501 cadmium oxide. 



These results lead to the formula :— 



3 NH?i[cdO.C u O. ] 



3NI1, . . . 

iCd ... 



73'«7 
8 24 

18-09 



L 

73'44 
«*io 

17-94 



ti. 
7»-§6 
8-17 



m. 

TS'3* 
791 



07 
'94 



joooo 99-14 
It 160011, however, not improbable that this substance 
may be a mixture in nearly equivalent quantities of tho 
salts:— 

NH^dO . C la ^ } O and >Nl£cdO . C„ ^ } O. 

for reasons similar to those mentioned in the case of the 
xinc salt. 

Ammonia •picrate of Chromium. 

This salt is easily obtained from an ammoniacal eola- 
tion of chromoxide, which may be prepared in the 
following manner : — 

Three grammes of potash chrome nlom are dissolved 
in water by boiling, tho solution removed from the fire, 
and 14 cubic centimetres of pure concentrated sulphuric 
acid and 90 cubic centimetres of liquid ammonia added. 
A strongly. alkaline, beautiful purple solution is thus 
obtained, which may be preserved in well-stopped vessels, 
quite filled, for a considerable time. 1 

To a solution prepared in this manner, a strong, hot 
solution of picrate of ammonia, not in excess, is to bo 
added. Some precipitation follows at once, which 
increases very much as tho solution cools. The precipi- 
tate is thrown on a filter and washed with diluto liquid 
ammonia. It consists of splendid green, metallic-looking 
scales, which, if heated with a considerable quantity of 
water, even strongly ammoniacal, are decomposed with 
precipitation of chromoxide. On cooling, picrate of 
ammonia crystallises cut. Even with very careful 
washing, the salt is always partly decomposed, with 
separation of green oxide of chromium. 

The portions that were least decomposed were selected, 
but were not sufficiently pure to givo any satisfactory 
result, although a number of specimens were analysed. 

6949 substance gave '5864 picric acid. 



1. 

11. 
in. 
rv. 
v. 



•5537 
•4446 
•4446 
•6949 



4735 .» »• 
'37°9 » 

'0179 aesq. ox. chromium. 
"017 « •• 
These numbers correspond to 

I. C,jII : N 3 O u . . . 84-02 per cent. 

II. ,, ... 85-14 ,, „ 
in. ,, ... 83-06 ,, ,, 

iv. Or 2 78 „ „ 

v. „ 2-63 ,, „ 

results which do not lead to any satisfactory conclusion, 
but show that the quantity of ammonia salt necessary to 
keep tho chromoxide in notation throws down picrate of 
ammonia simultaneously with the ammonia-picrntc of 
chromium. This salt is very beautiful; its lustre is 
remarkable. 

Ammonia-picratc of Mungane*e. 
If ammonia be added to a solution of manganous 



1 Wliilc studying tbo chromium salt, I tuatwith Frfcmy'B " Invea- 
t if it inn of tho ftilta ol Chromium." lu it Uiu author Mat** that tbo 
unit* of t'tiromoxiilc. mixliricd by Ix'iling (green modtUcaUon), sra 
insoluble in nminnniu. except alter having been boiled Lu add and 
precipitated by aruinonin It will Ijo observed that the at>ova process 
is nut In conformity with tho opinion of II. Fn'iiiy. ft* It u there 
shown that tlio green modification, produced by boiling, ia rendered 



■etuble in ammonia by the aimplo addition o sulphuric aUd , and 
without any application of boat. Tbo toluUsa in ammonia is always 
complete, and tho procoee novor fails. ^ 
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sulphato, previously rendered Btronglj acid with chlor- 
hydric or nitric acid, a considerable auantity of manga- 
nese escapes precipitation, an extremely unstable solution 
is obtained, which, in a few minutes, even before filtra- 
tion is ended, becomes clondy again. To give the solution 
more stability, the presence of a very large quantity of 
ammonia salt is necessary,— a circumstance very unfa- 
Tourable for the production of a pure ammonia-picrate, 
as, by a solution so strongly saline, picrate of ammonia 
(as already observed) is at once precipitated. The fol- 
lowing were the observations made : — 

A. If a cold solution of picrate of ammonia be poured 



into an animoniacal solution of manganese, prepared by 
adding to a concentrated solution of mangauous sulphate 
an equal volume of dilute chlorhydric acid, and then 
ammonia in largo excess, there falls a precipitate of 
brilliant, satiny scales, mixed, however, with precipitated 
manganous oxide, which is readily distinguishable on 
the filter. 

B. If the ammoniacal solution is added to a hot, 
moderately-strong solution of picrate of ammonia, and 
the whole be rapidly filtered, tne liquid passes through 
before complete precipitation takes place, and on cooling, 
granular crystals ore obtained, which rapidly turn brown 
in the air. Heated on platinum foil, they turn brown, 
melt, and deflagrate sharply, with a brilliant white light. 
Neither A nor B yield a salt sufficiently pure for 



dyris. A always contains admixed manganous oxide, 
and B picrate of ammonia. A bears considerable resem- 
blance to the chrome salt just described. 

1-0115 of B B aTe *9"5 picric acid. 
So large a pcr-centage of picric acid corresponding to 
89-7* per cent, of the molecule C^HjNjO,, probably 
indicates a largo admixture of picrate of ammonia, which 
cannot be removed. The formula 

Nu7MnO . C ia £* Q } O requires 84 59 per cent. 

Ammonia-picrate of Iron. 

An ammonia picrate of protoxide of iron appears to 
cxiBt. If solution of protosulphate of iron be mixed 
with one of aal ammoniac, and then with liquid ammonia, 
be rapidly filtered, and the filtrate be treated with picrate 
of ammonia, a dark-green crystalline precipitate is 
obtained ; thrown upon a filter, a red liquid passes 
through, containing a portion of the picrate of ammonia 
reduced by the ferrous oxide. The precipitate, when 
heated on platinum foil, deflagrates with scintillations. 
Heated with solution of sal ammoniac and caustic 
ammonia, it does not appear to dissolve, but ferric oxide 
is thrown down, and nictate and picramate of ammonia 
remain in solution. It was found impossible to obtain 
this salt in a condition to admit of even an approximate 
determination of its constitution. 

If acetate of lead be treated with ammonia in excess, 
and if to the clear solution be added picrate of ammonia, 
a curdy precipitate, at first pale yellow, gradually deep- 
ening to orange colour, falls. Heated 011 platinum foil 
it detonates with violence. Boiled with caustic alkali, 
it disengages no ammonia. The result of an analysis 
showed it to be Marchand's pent a- basic picrate of lead, 

aPbOPbO C 1S jxfc JO. 

The above described salts containing ammonia arc all 
highly crystalline. The lead compound just meuti one 
is amorphous. 

Other nmmonia-picrates exist, which I propose to 
examine hereafter. 



On Arsenical Paper-Hangings, by Dr. W. Fbazkr, 
Lecturer on Medicines to the Carmichael School cf 
Medicine. 

Having recently been requested by some of my friends 
to examine paper-hangings for them, which were sus- 
pected to contain arsenical preparations, and having in 
every instance obtained not mere traces, but large quan- 
tities comparatively, of this substance from the paper 
thus tested, it occurred to me that a description of the 
simple means necessary to determine the fact would he 
interesting, and perhaps useful to many who might be 
desirous of having a similar question solved. 

There is ample proof that the consideration of arse- 
nical paints is at hut engaging the attention of the 
public in a manner it has never heretofore done, and 
several papers have been published on the subject in the 
past year. The paper which was read by my friend 
Dr. Davy, at a recent meeting of the Royal Dublin 
8ociety, abounds in important and practical information. 
He detailed in it the results of his inquiries, and allud«i 
to several striking instances in which deleterious effects 
have followed the use of these arsenicated papers, and 
also the employment of a green arsenical distemper, or 
water colour, applied as a paint to the walls of rooms in 
a public institution in this city. He further demon- 
strated, and I think sufficient notice has not yet been 
drawn to it, that these same obnoxious colours are 
lavishly employed in other manufactures, as wax taper?, 
and in the colouring of green tarlatan for ladies' dresses, 
to which the poison adheres so loosely that slight fric- 
tion removes it ; and an instance was incidentally men- 
tioned by Dr. Barker, proving that French confectioners 
have not quite given up the employment of these danger- 
ous colourings, and in which serious results might this 
winter have readily occurred, from children eating their 
attractive but deadly sweets. It is right to state, in mr 
opinion, that every such colouring is avoided by our best 
Dublin houses, and that these sweets come from abroad. 
To these instances I might myself add the very free use 
of arsenical green in the painting of blinds and wood- 
work. I do not purpose to enter into the details of the 
symptoms which are now recognised as attending the 
continued inhalation or absorption of small quantities of 
arsenic. I can readily understand that some individuals 
arc much more susceptible of their injurious influence 
than others ; and this is what we would be led to expect 
from our previous knowledge of the action of other 
mineral substances, such as either lead or mercury- 
But I think that these cases which have been accumu- 
lated add another proof to the experience already 
acquired on the subject, of the effects of poisonous sub- 
stances in small doses, and almost, I might proving 
the existence of a general law, that " minute, but for 
from imaginary, homoeopathic, or infinitesimal quantities 
of mineral preparations can and do produce decided and 
well-marked symptoms in the human frame." Burton. 
Tanquerel, and others, have well worked out the details 
of the pernicious influence of lead preparations when 
absorbed in small and repeated quantities; and it is 
truly wonderful how small an amount of this metal may 
produce serious results. In connexion with this, let me 
detail the following case : — I was asked to see a woman 
some years since, labouring under obscure and unex- 
plained malaise ; she had wandering rheumatic pains 
constipation, and colicy attacks, for which she had been 
under medical care for upwards of a fortnight, and as 
yet with little or no improvement. I chanced to look 
at her gams, which I always do in obscure attacks of 
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abdominal pain, and tho well defined blue line at once 
told its tale of lead as the source of the attack. I had 
considerable difficulty in getting any history of her 
exposure to its action ; at last it came out that she was [ 
employed as a care-taker in an empty house j that the 
family had been away, and that pointers were working 
there ; and, finally, that she used to Bleep in the room in 
which the paint-pots were kept, and that for several 
nights some of these pots were close to her bed. She 
rapidly recovered by using suitable treatment. 

Copper, too, is another of those metals whose insidious 
action upon the system, when absorbed in small quan- 
tities for a considerable period, is undoubted; and Dr. 
Corrigan's purple line around the pums is as distinctive 
and conclusive of its presence as the blue line of Burton 
is well known to be of lead. In a case which I saw in 
Dr. Corrigan's wards, there was no doubt either as to 
the existence of a purple copper-poison line upon the 
gams of the patient, or of the presence of those sym- 
ptoms which copper causes ; but how was the entrance 
of copper into the man's body to he accounted for ? His 
trade was that of an upholsterer's workman ; he had to 
all appearance nothing to do with copper, and still, on 
strict examination into his history, it was found that for 
ftomo weeks he had been chiefly, if not altogether, 
engaged in polishing and cleaning up old brass furniture 
c istors, the dust from which he stated, when closely 
questioned, had often affected his taste unpleasantly 
when working at them. Yet the symptoms caused by 
b th copper and lead absorbed in this gradual manner 
:, ,- e very different in character from such as attend their 
< xhibition in full medical doses. 

Shall I also instance mercury, — how well recognised as 
the result of exposure to it in continued, though minute 
doses, is tho metallic trembling, the palsied state of a 
looking-glass maker, or a button gilder, and yet how 
distinct from salivation, griping, and other well-known 
symptoms of the influence of this mineral in full 
therapeutic doses. In fact, wo arc but beginning to 
recognise the truth of that law which I allude to, that 
the influence of medical agents, especially mineral sub- 
stances, over the human body, differs not only in degree, 
but even in essential characters, according to the doses 
and the mode of exhibition. Falpubly I would say that 
ono special class of symptoms will be produced by 
exposure to the continued absorption of minute doses; 
and this is noticed alike, whether the substance be 
inhaled by a painter working in lead preparations, a 
person inhabiting arsenical-papered rooms, or one 
breathing the fumes of mercury, or from the repeated 
internal employment of tho deleterious substance, as in 
drinking leaden waters. That a distinct clasaof symptoms 
will attend the use of these same substances when 
employed in their ordinary medical doses, — a class of 
symptoms best known to us from their being most 
frequently brought before our notice ; and, lastly, that a 
third class of symptoms are to be traced when these 
preparations are exhibited in excessive, or, as they are 
popularly termed, poisonous quantities. I do not wish to 
be understood as asserting that the symptoms produced 
by any one of these substances, arsenic, copper, or lead, 
nave nothing in common in these three modes of exhi- 
bition, but that they present broad and well-marked 
distinctions, valuable to us as practical guides, and 
interesting as abstract truths. 

But, to return to the subject of testing arsenical paper- 
hangings, 1 wish to point out a very simple and satis- 
factory mode of examining these papers, which was first 
mentioned to me by Dr. Davy. The powder detached 



by scraping from the surface of tho paper, or any other 
substance which wc desire to examine for arsenic, is 
intimately mixed with about twice its bulk of pulverised 
yellow prussiato of potash, which has been previously 
dried to deprive it of its water of crystallisation, and the 
mixture is placed in an ordinary reduction-tube, and 
steadily heated. I always wrap a small portion of 
moistened bibulous paper around the tube, about half 
way up, to aid the condensation of the arsenic at this 
part, which sublimes in tho metallic state. I find in 

Cract ice that the yellow prusaiate of potash is much to 
s preferred to other reducing agents, and I think it will 
be found that it is so simple in its action, and so satisfac- 
tory in its results, that anyone with a moderate amount 
of care can at once determine for themselves the presence 
or absence of arsenic in paper-hangings. Let me say, in 
conclusion, that it is not necessarily a bright-green paper 
that alone contains arsenic, many very pale greens and 
greenish-white colours also yield it j and at present I 
would be disposed to look with more than suspicion on 
almost all the green tints employed by the paper-stainer. 
There is no reason that this should continue, and in some 
of the compounds of chrome I have no doubt satisfac- 
tory substitutes might be found, even if they were more 
expensive than the gaudy but deadly arsenical tints. — 
Dublin Hospital Gazette. 



Note on th* Estimation of Uranium and . 

Acid, by M. F. PlSAM. 

Ir phosphate of soda is poured into an acetic solution of 
oxide of uranium, the metal is completely precipitated 
in the state of phosphate, having the formula, — 

> (Ur, O, O) P0 4 . 

This precipitate, although gelatinous, deposits perfectly 
when hot, which allows of its being easily washed. 

Estimation of Uranium. — After saturating with am- 
monia the liquid containing the uranium, acidify with 
acetic acid, then add a sufficient quantity of phosphate 
of soda. Allow the precipitate to deposit when hot, and 
w ash it several times by decantation with boiling water. 
Care must always be taken when, after two or three 
decantations, it happens that the precipitate does not 
deposit itself readily, and the supernatant liquid becomes 
turbid, to add a little chloride of ammonium, which 
favours the settling. If this precaution is omitted, some 
phosphate of uranium passes through the filter, and 
considerably retards the filtration. Whilst tho precipi- 
tate is on the filter wash it with hot water, with the 
addition of chloride of ammonium, and dry it artificially. 
Then separate it as completely as possible from the 
filter, calcine it in a platinum crucible, taking care to 
incinerate the filter separately. The calcined phosphate 
has generally a green tint, owing to a partial reduction, 
but that has very little influence on the results. The 
weight of phosphate of uranium, multiplied by 0,8013, 
gives the quantity of oxide Ur»0 ? , 0. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid in Combination with 
Alkalies, Alkaline Earths, and Magnesia.— Although 
the method of estimating phosphoric acid in alkaline 
phosphates by sulphate of magnesia yields excellent 
results, yet chemists well know that a long time is 
required for its complete precipation, and there is always 
a difficulty in detaching the portion adhering to tho 
sides of tho vessel. Even in this case the uranium 
method of estimation can be recommended. Moreover, 
it must be observed, that as the equivalent of phosphate 
of uranium it very high (it contains to per cent, of oxide 
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of uranium), tbo loss ooght to bo less than with mag- 
nesia. 

The fallowing is the operation for estimating phos- 
phoric acid by this means. After dissolving the phos- 
phate, cither tn water or hydrochloric acid, add a certain 
quantity of nitrate of uranium, supersaturate with 
ammonia, and acidify with acetic acid : phosphate of 
uranium is thus precipitated. The precipitation is 
known to bo complete by the supernatant fluid having 
a yellow tint, owing to excess of uranium. If incom- 
plete, a fresh quantity of nitrate of uranium must bo 
added, and afterwards ammonia or acetic acid. The 
precipitate must be treated with the precautions above- 
mentioned. ItB weight, multiplied by 0,1377, gives the 
relative quantity of phosphoric acid. This method of 
estimating is particularly applicable to the separation of 
phosphoric acid from magnesia, a separation usually 
attended with considerable difficulty. 

I have also successfully utilised this method for 
analysing the uranite of Autun in tho following 
manner : — 

Dissolve the uranite in nitric acid j then, after sepa- 
rating the gangue, add to the solution some ammonia, 
and afterwards a slight excess of acetic acid. All the 
phosphoric acid is precipitated with tho uranium, and 
the two bodies are thus estimated simultaneously. A 
little oxide of uranium usually remains in the filtered 
liquid, which may be separated from the lime in the 
ordinary way. 

The estimation of phosphoric acid by uranium does 
not Bucceed well when phosphate of iron and of alumina 
are present, these being always precipitated in more or 
less amount with phosphate of uranium. — Comptes- 
Rendu*, vol. Hi. 



On the Pretence of Artenic and Antimony in the 
Source* and Beds of Streams and Rivers? by Duuald 
Campbell, 

The author has forwarded the following letter to the 
Editore of the Philosophical Magazine : — 

" Since my communication upon the above subject, 1 

fublisbed in the Philosophical Magazine of October last, 
have repeated my experiments upon several of the 
sands I then reported upon, and with the like result 
which I then gave. I have also made experiments upon 
other specimens since obtained, and in all I have hitherto 
examined I have found arsenic, and generally, if not 
always, accompanied with antimony*. Tho process fol- 
lowed was tho same as I formerly described, only I 
invariably used hydrochloric acid without the slightest 
trace of arsenic in it. as some doubts had been cast upon 
my former results in a notice of my paper in the 
Chemical News of tho soth of last October, because 
in my anxiety to admit of anyone testing the accuracy 
of my results I had described how the process might be 
conducted with what is generally sold as pure acid, but 
which, if properly tested, is rarely free from arsenic. 

" During these but experiments it occurred to me to 
distil the sands with a second and a third dose of acid : 
and in most cases I have found the yield of arsenic and 
antimony to be much greater— say from two to five 
• times— in the second distillate than in tho first ; and in 
some I have found the third distillate to give more than 
the first, but in others less. 



1 PktiotojiAical Unfatint, Fourth Scries, Vol xx i. ,> } m 
» Cusmicai. Vol. ii. ail. 



" These results induce me to say, that before a sand 
could be pronounced not to contain any arsenic or anti- 
mony it should be distilled to dryness with at least 
three distinct doses of acid, each distillate being tested 
carcbilly in the manner described in my former commu- 
nication." 



TECHNTCAX CHEMISTRY. 



The Society of Arts' Annual Exhibition nf Invention. 

Tiie Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of Inventions wu 
opened to the public on Monday at the ltooms of the 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi. Many of the 
articles there exhibited are of a character to be of con- 
siderable interest to our readers, and we therefore 
purpose to give a short notice of those inventions which, 
upon careful inspection, we deem most deserving atten- 
tion. The figures are the same which are attached to 
the articles themselves. Tho first in the Catalogue 
which attracts the notice of tho chemist is No. 1. 
A Specimen of Patent Fuel, exhibited by Jaboa Church. 
This fuel is manufactured from the brecxe of gas- workv 
mixed with asphalte or coal-tar pitch, slaked lime, and 
a sufficient quantity of coal tar to render it adhesive. It 
is then placed in a wrought-iron scoop, which is to Be 
put into a retort, such as is commonly used in gas-works, 
and then submitted to tho action of heat during five or 
six hours, when it forms a fuel for locomotive engines, 
as well as for other purposes requiring the use of coke 
fuel. This would, in our opinion, be improved by leaving 
the lime out. It not only is useless in tho fire, but it 
would remain behind as a caustic and irritating ash. 
which would bo liablo to cover everything near with 
fine lime-dust. Added to this, it would occupy space to 
no purpose,— an important consideration for steam 
venae Is. No. 8. A Safety-pipe for Steam-boilers, exhi- 
bited by Samuel Terrill. This pipe is placed in tk< 
boiler, and fastened at the bottom by rivets. Two inchei 
above the furnace a lead ring is placed, forming part of 
the pipe. If the water should at any time be low the 
lead will melt and permit the steam to escape through 
the pipe at tho top of tho boiler. The lead being pluevil 
two inches above the furnace, will be prevented from 
corroding by any action upon it of sediment in the boiler. 
No. 17. Sebilfs Patent Water, Oas, and other Condmi 
Pipes, exhibited by John Oedge and Son. These pipe* 
are manufactured (by pressure in a cylinder) from a 
composition of waste slate, vegetable or mineral pitch or 
resin, and a emull portion of animal or vegetable tibrc 
or bristle. They offer the advantages of ohmapamu. 
comparative lightness, and facility of connection with 
each other, or with other pipes, jointing being effected 
by bringing tho ends of the pipes together and passing s 
hot instrument over them, when the pipes will cement by 
running one into the other, or when softened at the joist 
a portion of tho samo composition may bo used as ■■ 
solder. By boring with a hot augur, any description of 
branch pipe may be at once introduced, or a tap. This 
plan of forming pipes is very ingenious, and the facility 
of connection or insertion of taps, Sec, renders then 
superior to the bituminised-paper tubing, which we are 
sorry to find is not exhibited alongside. On the other 
hand, they would probably be inferior, in the matter of 
briltlencss, to the paper tubes. No. at. Improved Safe**- 
lamp for Coal-mines, exhibited by Charles Edward 
Crawloy. This lamp combines Crawley and SckneAdefi 
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improvements with those of Howden and Thresh. It* 
nd vantages are stated to he, — 1st. That it gives consider- 
ably more light than any other description of safcty- 
lnmp without the use of glass ; this is effected by moans 
of a tube, open at either end, fixed in the bottom of the 
lamp, passing through the wick, and protected at the 
lower end by a double gauze, and. It can be immedi- 
ately extinguished without trouble. 3rd. It has an 
Insulated handle, which enables the miner to carry it for 
any length of time without burning his fingers, even 
were the rest of the lamp to become red-hot. 4th. It 
seldom, if ever, will becomo red-hot, whatever quantity 
of gas may be burning inside the gauze. 5th. It will, 
on account of its peculiar construction, consume, whilst 
burning with a good flame, from one to two feet of gas 
per minute, thereby tendering, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to some extent to lessen the danger. 6th. The 
lock is rendered perfectly secure by means of a seal, 
consisting of a very small, thin metal disc, with any 
kind of device stamped upon it, fixed over the lock in 
such a manner as to render it absolutely impossible for 
the miner or any one else to open tho lamp without 
breaking tho seal, thereby forming a perfect detector. 
The seal would be varied from day to day, so that the 
miner would nev« r be able to tell what seal would be 
used on any particular day. 7 th. The great increase, 
however, in the light would of itself remove the tempta- 
tion to open the lamp, added to which it gives, if any thing, 
less light when opened. If light arising from combustion 
must continue to bo used in coal-mines, this lamp is 
perhaps as Bafe a one as could be devised ; but why is 
not electricity employed, in one of its many economical 
forms, as a means or lighting the miner at his task ? 
Xo. 13. Specimens of Machine-puddUd Halls of Iron, 
exhibited by William Yates. These specimens of iron 
were made by Tooth's patent self-acting puddling 
machine, which is a wrougnt-iron cylinder, lined with 
fire-bricks, and driven by steam power. The charge of 
pig iron is introduced at the chimney end of the barrel ; 
in the door is a hole for inserting toe rake, and which 
also serves as a peep-hole to watch progress. The barrel 
is kept stationary during the fixing of the pig, after 
which it is set slowly rotating and kept so moving till 
the charge has gone through all tho usual stages of 
boiling, working dry, and dropping, which takes about 
an hour. The Iron now begins to gather kito a mass ; 
tho speed of the barrel is accelerated to solidify and 
shape the balls ; the workman now, for the first time, 
has to put a tool to his charge, to cut off from the lump 
pieces suitable for his requirements j the fire-box is now 
shunted away and the orifice through which the flame 
had entered the barrel serves as the opening through 
which to admit the tongs, which are attached to a small 
crane affixed to the standing frame of the cylinder ; thus 
the balls are extracted ready to be sent to the shin^'HiiL' 
hammer and rolls. The machine, the working of which 
these balls arc illustrations, represents one of the most 
important improvements in the maunfacture of iron which 
has been made since the days of Cort. If it answers in 
general pructico as well as it has on the small scale it 
will revolutionise this branch of manufacturing industry. 
No. 15. Patent Metal for Bearings, Ship*' Sheathing, 
$c, exhibited by John Gcdgc and Son. This metal is a 
composition of copper, zinc, and iron. From its 
toughness, it is stated to be a suitable metal for bearings 
of railway rolling stock or fixed machinery, and being 
cheaper than copper, and equally unaffected by sea water, 
can be used for sheathing ships' bottoms. No. 84. 
E'ntaing't Compounds of Gutta Percha with Mineral 



and Vetjetnbfe Colours and Suhsf,tnces for Dental and 
other Purposes, exhibited by John Gedjjo and Son. 
For dental purposes tho crude gutta percha is first 
purified from earthy and other matters soluble in boiling 
water, and then from oily and odorous parts soluble in 
alkalies; it is then headed to no°or 110° Reaumur, to 
soften the substance; oxide of zinc, dense white or 
coloured, and a preparation ot tannin arc added, and the 
whole carefully mixed, and when it is desirable to give 
an agreeable odour, oil of peppermint or lavender, or on 
essential oil, mixed with a solution of gutta percha in 
chloroform, is added. Some of tho preparations exhi- 
bited nro composed of gutta percha and a mineral 
combination of blende, kaolin, and calamine, varied by 
the addition of a littlo catechu. Tho patent mim'rul 
colours used in combination with the gutta percha are 
unalterable and non-poisonous. Wo think that the 
employment of gutta percha which has been purified by 
Cattcll's valuable process would be a great improvement 
upon the above. Its pure white colour would enable it 
to be tinted of any desired shade. No. 88. Specimen* 
of Aluminium and of Aluminium Dronse, exhibited by 
Bell Brothers. The specific gravity of aluminum is 1*5, 
or about one-fourth that of silver, and thus, weight for 
weight, tho bulk of aluminium is four times the bulk of 
silver. It does not tarnish by exposure to the air, lias 
no perceptible odour or taste in the mouth, is malleable, 
can be forged, cither hot or cold, equally well with gold 
and silver, and rolled into thin sheets or leaves ; is 
ductile, so as to be capable of being drawn into fine wire. 
It further resembles silver in elasticity and tenacity, 
and, when cast, in hardness. When hammered, it takes 
the character of wrought iron, with elasticity and con- 
siderable rigidity, sounding like steel when let fall on a 
hard body. It is extremely sonorous, and M. ^issajous 
has mado tuning-forks of it, which act extremely well. 
It melts at a temperature a littlo above that of zino, and 
considerably below that of silver. Aluminium may be 
readily run into moulds, and when heated to a high 
temperature in the crucible loses none of its weight. 
From experiments made by Deville, he deduoes its 
power of conducting electricity to be eight times that of 
iron ; and as a conductor of heat it stands high amongst 
metals. According to this chemist, water, whether hot 
or cold, has no action upon the metal, even at a red heat 
near the point of fusion. It is, however, slowly oxidised 
when steam is passed over it at a white heat. Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen has no effect upon it, nor has sulphur 
itself, so long os,ihe metal is not heated higher than a 
red beat, though at a higher temperature they combine, 
forming sulphide of aluminium. Sulphuric acid, so 
diluted as to attack metals which ordinarily decompose 
water, has no action upon it whatever ; and, according 
to He la Rive, the contact of a different metal, as in the 
case of pure zinc, docs not help to dissolve tho motal. 
Nitrio acid, weak or strong, at the ordinary temperature, 
does not act on it, but when boiling it slowly dissolves 
it. Hydrochloric acid, whether weak or strong, is the 
true solvent for aluminium. Alkaline solutions have an 
energetic action on it, but caustic alkalies have 110 effect 
upon it, even when in a state of fusion. Ammonia 
exercises a feeble action. The organic acids, such as 
vinegar, tartaric acid, &c, have little or no action on it. 
The effect, however, of a mixture of vinegar and salt is 
different; for in this instance a small amount of hydro- 
chloric acid is set free, which nets on the metal, but even 
this action is extremely slow, much slower than on tin. 
Tho saltB of tin, too, have a strong flavour, whilst the 
salts of aluminium are leas in quantity, and have little 
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or no flavour. Peville considers that the action of sea 
water on dominium is decidedly less than on copper. It 
can be gilt or plated by galvanic agency, but acid instead 
of alkaline solutions must be used. A coating of copper 
may in like manner be given. The effect produced on 
it by saliva is very slight, scarcely perceptible, even when 
the metal is kept for a long time in the mouth. Up to 
the present time no solder for joining it has been found 
-which is satisfactery, though it is stated that M. Mourey 
lias succeeded in this object, but his process is not 
known. M. Hulot has proposed to effect this object by 
covering the surface with a deposit of copper, and then 
employing the ordinary solders. The solution of this 
problem would tend much to bring the metal into general 
use. The alloys of aluminium and copper, forming what 
are termed " aluminium bronzes," are remarkable. That 
composed of 10 per cent, of aluminium and 90 per 
cent, of copper is probably the most remarkable. It is a 
perfect chemical combination, and has no tendency, as is 
the case with ordinary alloys, to separate under the 
influence of heat. These proportions represent an exact 
number of chemical equivalents of the two metals. 
Aluminium bronzes are of a yellow or orange colour, 
closely resembling gold, and take a fine polish, equal to 
that of steel. The chemical properties are the same as 
those of other copper alloys. In tenacity they fully 
equal steel. Drawn into wire, No. 16 guage, the 
breaking strain of copper, according to Mr. Gordon, was 
190, of iron *8o, of aluminium bronze 4.34; showing a 
strain of 84. kilogrammes to the square millimetre. Good 
French iron, in Derille's experiments, broke at a strain 
of 60 kilogrammes the square millimetre, and steel wire 
at a strain of from 90 to 100 kilogrammes. It thus 
appears that steel, and that of a fine quality, only can 
stand a comparison with aluminium bronze in respect of 
tenacity. As regards hardness, a comparison was made 
between a steel and a bronze groove for the guide-blocks 
of a locomotive engine, and, after six months' use, no 
trace of wear was perceptible ; the bronze gave a result 
equally good with the steel. It was also tried for tho 
journals of the front wheel of a locomotive, with excellent 
results, its great malleability, combined with hardness 
and tenacity, rendering it well adapted for this purpose, 
where ordinarily a very brittle alloy is used. The bronze 
containing 10 per cent, of aluminium can be rolled at 
all temperatures, from cold up to a bright cherry-red. 
It rolls well at a bright red heat, breaks less and elon- 
gates more than pure red copper. It is difficult to roll 
cold, and after a number of passes through the rolls, it 
elongates no further ; it is then necessary frequently to 
re-heat it, as it hardens rapidly under the rolls. It is 
desirable to roll it at as high a temperature as possible, 
short of fusion. Re-heating and plunging in water to 
cool renders the alloy more tractable than simply re- 
heating without dipping. If re-heated to a bright red 
heat, and not dipped in water until it has been left to 
cool in the air down to a low red heat, it is sufficiently 
malleable and ductile, when cold, to bear without 
breaking the ordinary manipulations in working it, 
except some descriptions of stamping. 

(To be continued.) 



Natural Oxidt of Silver. 

Tnr. following letter appeared in tho Timet \Mt week : 

" Sir, — Up to within a very recent period the exist- 
ence of such a thing in nature as oxide of silver has 
denied by the most eminent chemists. 



" Science, however, has now demonstrated not only 
that it does exist, but also in enormous quantities in the 
neighbourhood of the ordinary metallic silver deposits. 

" The result is simply this, aa proved by recent expe- 
riments : — 

" First, That in a ton of ore in its natural state, 
where the normal average of yield of the metal would 
be 1 3 ounces, now, by the new process, an average of 
111 ounces of silver would be obtained, the overplus 
being derived from that which has hitherto been rejected 
as useless; and, secondly, That the cost of this new 
method of reduction is relatively so small as to render 
the expense but little more than nominal. 

" The importance of this discovery to our own mines 
where silver is often found in close approximation to 
copper and other metals will be very great, but to some 
of the foreign ones, where the deposit is large and un- 
mixed with other metals, the result in the shape of 
returns will be almost fabulous, 

*' Yonrs obediently, " Chemicus." 
In corroboration of this, " R. G." writes to the same 
paper as follows : — 

" Sir, — In your impression of the 39th of March you 
publish a letter from 'Chemicus,' on the important 
subject of ' Natural Oxide of Silver/ The period up to 
within which the existence of silver in the form of a 
natural oxide has been denied by scientific men of the 
highest chemical attainment has hardly yet passed 
away, there being even at this moment some whose 
opinions or prejudices are so strong that they have not 
given themselves the trouble to investigate the subject, 
and either still wholly deny its existence, or assert that, 
if it does exist, it can only be extracted in such small 
laboratory experiments as would render the discovery 
commercially valueless. The existence of silver in 
gozzans in some form hitherto unsuspected and unknown 
was first discovered two years since by Mr. F. Squire, 
who conducted a series of successful experiments in 
public with a view to the utilisation of the discovery, the 
result of all which goes to prove the accuracy of the 
figures stated by « Chemicus as the proportion of yield 
in the ores before and after treatment, — ores which in 
their natural state gave, upon assay, from 5 to 13 ounces 
of silver per ton, yielding from 54 to s 16 ounces. These 
experiments were mainly conducted on a small ecale, 
but the discoverer of the presence of silver in this form, 
and of the method of concentrating, or, as it may be 
perhaps more properly called, globulating the same, 
asserted that operations on a large scale would be even 
more successful, and it may be interesting to 4 Chemicus ' 
and to the public to know that this position he has been 
enabled to prove as incontestably as the former. 

" The importance to this country generally, and to the 
county of Cornwall in particular, of this most interesting 
discovery it is impossible to over-estimate. There are 
millions of tons of gozzan in Cornwall, all known to 
contain silver, but believed to contain it in such small 
quantities as to be worthless, which may be worked 
under this discovery to an enormous profit. In Russia 
silver ores containing four ounces of silver per ton are 
worked profitably. In Mexico, where labour is dearer, 
the lowest yield is five ounces. Taking a comparative 
statement for the higher wages of England, it would not 
pay to work ores containing silver only in less quantity 
than 10 ounces to is ounces. The Cornish gozzans are 
known to contain from 5 ounces to 1 3 ounces on the 
average in their natural state, but it is proved that in 
the form of oxide they contain from 54 ounces to ai6 
ounces, according to the average of the trials yet made, 
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while some hare been found to be fabulously richer. It 
follows (hat if an average yield of 11 ounces could be 
worked without loss, — an average the lowest jet obtained 
by the process of reduction now adopted, 54 ounces 
would yield an immense profit, — the expense of raising, 
reducing, and crushing these neglected ores could not 
exceed 3/. per ton, whilo the value of 54 ounces of silver 
only would be over 13/., and that of the average yet 
obtained over 35/. per ton. 

" In every point of view, then, this fresh discovery of 
science may be looked upon as likely to confer great 
and lasting benefit upon the country. It will open up 
a vast field for the employment of labour as well as 
capital, and will turn into wealth thousands and tens of 
thousands of tons of mineral hitherto looked upon as 
waste and worthless." 



PROCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 



ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

A Court* of Ten Ltetutet on Inorganic Chemistry, by Dr. 
Edwabd Fbanklakd, F. U.S., Lecturer on Chemistry at 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Lecture VI. 

Normal Constituents of Water as it occurs in Nature- 
Sources of Impurity in Water used for Domestic Purposes. 

At the close of the lost Lecture I directed your attention 
for a moment to a particular class of the constituent* 
present io water m it occurs in nature, these constituents 
axe generally regarded as insoluble, and yet we find them 
in water in very considerable quantities. I allude to 
the carbonates of lime and magnesia which are present, 
for instance, in the New River Company's water, to the 
extent of nearly 8 grains per gallon, in the East London, 
to the amount of 10-16 grains. These numbers refer to 
the carbonate of lime only. Then we have also carbo- 
nate of magnesia present—in small quantity, it is true, 
but still in an appreciable degree. The Thames Ditton 
water contains 1*17 grains in the gallon. Now comes the 
question, how are these substances, which nro generally 
regarded as insoluble, dissolved in the water ) Chalk or 
carbonate of lime is so nearly insoluble in water that 
one gallon of pure water will only take up 2-5 grains 
of this compound. Carbonate of magnesia is perhaps 
scarcely so soluble. Now, the cause of the solution of 
these two comparatively insoluble salts is the presence of 
carbonic acid among the gaseous impurities of water. I 
have already alluded to it as one of the gases dissolved in 
normal water, and I think I shall be able to show this 
wer of carbonic acid in dissolving carbonate of lime, 
we take some lime-water, which is quite clear and 
transparent, to begin with, and pass through it a stream of 
carbonic acid, which I shall get from this apparatus, we 
shall, I think, almost immediately begin to see a turbidity 
produced. [A stream of carbonic acid gas was pe»»cd 
through a vessel of lime-water.] There you see we have 
carbonate of lime thrown down. We have a " precipitate," 
as we term these insoluble matters that are thus separated 
from solution, and that precipitate is carbonate of lime ; 
so that you see carbonate of lime is obviously insoluble 
in the water in which the lime itself had previously 
been dissolved. Now, I think we have perhaps thrown 
down as much as is necessary for our purpose, and I want 
to show you now that on dividing this turbid liquid into 
two portions we shall bo able to dissolve one of them by 
means of water containing carbonic acid in solution, 
while distilled water will entirely fail to dissolve the other. 
We will try distilled water first. You see, of course, the 
solution is less turbid, but we certainly have no effectual 



solution of the carbonate of lime, or very little indeed. 
Distilled water generally contains a little carbonic acid, 
but not enough to dissolve the carbonate of lime. Now 
let us try the effect of the carbonic acid water. I think 
we shall not require to add so much of this, as of the 
other, and yet we shall in the course of a few seconds see 
a very marked difference between the two waters. Hire 
you see we hare perfect transparency produced. The 
carbonate of lime which was at first thrown down is 
dissolved by this carbonic acid water, while the distilled 
water had not the power of dissolving it. The precipitate 
of carbonate of lime was quite readily soluble in water 
containing carbonic acid, and hence the solution of this 
substance as it occurs in nature. The same remark 
applies to the carbonate of magnesia. 

Wo alluded in the last Lecture to the property, 
possessed by most of these natural waters, of curdling soap 
by producing a precipitate in a solution of soap, and of 
possessing, consequently, the property which we generally 
term hardness. To which of the constituents of water 
is this hardness due r Is it due to the whole of the con- 
stituents ? If not, to which i There is a very convenient 
mode of testing this. What is termed the " soap test" is 
used for this purpose. Here I have some of it which con- 
sists of a solution of pure white soap in dilute alcohol. 
The alcohol is made use of because the mixture of alcohol 
and water dissolves more soap than water alone. Now, 
let me add some of this sosp-test, as it is termed, to the 
distilled water, and I will add it from a graduated vessel, 
in order that we may notice the quantity we take. 
Here ia about a pint of distilled water, and I will 
add a very few drops of this solution of soap in the dilute 
alcohol. On shaking the vessel, you see we at once get a 
lather which is quite permanent, or very nearly so. It 
will break over the surface presently, but if I add a few 
more drops of the solution the lather, you see, is now 
practically quite permanent : we have, in fact, on excess 
of soap there over what is decomposed by the water itself. 
You tee we have produced very readily, by this very 
minute quantity of our soap-test, this lather in the dis- 
tilled water. Now, let us try the effect of the same test 
upon a solution containing salts of sodium— containing the 
sulphate of soda and the chloride of sodium, which are two 
of the principal alkaline salts contained in those natural 
waters. Here is some of this water ; we have a larger 
quantity than in the former experiment, but I am not very 
particular about quantity. I will add about the same 
quantity of soap-test You see we get a lather there, 
but not a permanent one yet. We must add a little more. 
We have now a very evident lather but still it is not 
quite permanent We will make a third addition of 
this test We have still added a very small amount. I 
have about twice as much water as in the former vessel of 
distilled water; and we have added about double the 
quantity of sosp-test. Now, we will add in the same way 
some of this soap-test to the water supplied to this Insti- 
tution. I will, in the first place, add a little more than 
was added to the distilled water in the first instance. 
You see we get not the slightest lathering effect there. 
We will add a much larger quantity. [A larger quantity 
of the soap-test was poured in.] But we have still no 
approach to a lather. We will add a very large quantity. 
Well, we are just approaching now the point at which a 
permanent lather would be produced. By the addition of 
a little more soap-test we shall get a permanent lather : 
but you see whst a quantity of aosp is lost in this hsrd 
water— what a large quantity of soap is consumed in the 
formation of this curd which I showed you in the micro- 
scope in the lost Lecture, and what a very small quantity 
over and above this is necessary to produce this effect of 
lather in the water, and to give the water a detergent 
property. There, you see a very little more of this sosp-test 
will suffice; at last vre have a lather with some pre- 
I tensions to permanency. In the first place we had distilled 
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water which produces a lather with a Tory small quantity of 
soap i then we had this solution containing alkaline salts 
which did not take more, bulk for bulk, than the distilled 
water j therefore we see that that water which contained ten 
grains of sulphate of soda, and ten grains of chloride of 
sodium is, notwithstanding practically as soft as distilled 
water. But where we have these salts of the alkaline 
earths, lime and magnesia, as in the waters supplied by 
the London companies, we require to add large quantities 
of the soap- test in order to produce a lather. 

In order that you may see the hardening effects produced 
by the lime and magnesia salts we will add a little mure 
of our soap test — an excess of soap to this water. We 
hare, you sec, a lather there. Now I will add to this 
water, with tho lather upon it, one of the constituents 
which is generally present in hard water— namely, sul- 
phate of lime which is present in the New River 
Company's water in the proportion of 3-23 grains to the 
gallon. This sulphate of lime is not very soluble in water ( 
it requires about 500 times its weight of water to dissolve 
it, still I need add but a very small quantity of its solution 
to the water in which we have the lather. [A small 
quantity of sulphate of lime was then added to the water.] 
You see our lather has disappeared ; we have no longer 
a permanent lather, we have no longer an excess of soap 
there. That very small amount of sulphate of lime added 
to that large quantity of water killed the excess of soap we 
had at first The hardening constituenU of water are the 
carbonates of lime and magnesia, sulphate of lime, 
nitrate of lime, and sulphate of magnesia. All the other 
constituents present in that analytical table do not practi- 
cally harden the water at all. 

Now, having this hard water to deal with very frequently, 
especially in such chalky localities as this where the 
water charged with carbonic acid percolates through the 
soil and readily takes up some of these salts which are 
otherwise nearly insoluble, it is a very important point 
to ascertain how this hardness can be removed— whether 
it oan be removed by any process at all, and in the next 
place what is the best method of doing it? 

The hardness resulting from each of the different harden- 
ing constituents is not equally capable of removal. The 
hardness due to the carbonates of lime and magnesia is 
comparatively very easy of removal. The hardness caused 
by the nitrates, sulphates, and other salts is very difficult 
to remove. The best means to remove, upon a small scale, 
the hardness, when it is due to the presence of the car- 
bonates, is to boil the water. You see the condition upon 
which tho solution of the«e carbonates depends is the 
presence of carbonic acid in the water ; but water at the 
boiling temperature cannot dissolve carbonic acid, or retain 
It dissolved if it has already dissolved it beforehand. 
Consequently, in heating such water for some time every 
trace of carbonic acid is expelled, and the carbonates of 
lime and magnesia are precipitated. Here, for instance, is 
some of the water supplied to this Institution, and which 
has thus been boiled. At tho bottom of the vessel is a 
white sediment of the carbonates of lime and magnesia, 
which has been deposited on boiling. The hardness of 
such water as this msy be reduced to three and a-half or 
four degrees by boiling. What are these degrees of hard- 
ness ? By this term the chemist understands an amount 
which is equal to one grain of carbonate of lime, so that 
you oan see at a glance from tho analysis of a water what 
will be the hardening effect of the carbonate of lime in it. 
For instance, thin New River Company's water will have 
7'Bs degrees of hardness due to the carbonate of lime. 
But then the other hardening constituents — namely, 
sulphate of lime, carbonate of magnesia, and sulphate of 
11 agnosia— have hardening powers somewhat different from 
tli one of the carbonate of lime. We require somewhat more 
than an equal quantity of the sulphates of lime and 
magnesia to produce tho same degree of hardness. We 
require rather less of the carbonate of magnesia to produce 



the same effect. But, practically, we do not mind to 
which of these ingredients the hardness may be due, as 
our sosp-test affords a ready means of determining its 
exact degree. The soap-test is so made that, if one of 
theso measures is required to produce a lather with a 
thousand grains of the water you are investigating, that 
water possesses a hardness of one degree, and contains 
either one grain of carbonate of lime to the gallon, or a 
quantity of the other constituents equivalent in hardening 
effect to one grain of carbonate of lime. Thus the quantity 
of the soap-test required will enable you at once to 
ascertain what is the comparative hardness of any par- 
ticular water, and consequently the comparative amount 
of soap which will be expended in producing a lsther, 
and the comparative amount of the greasy matter which 
will bo produced before the detergent process can take 
place. 

Another process, and a very beautiful one, for softening 
water, consists in the removing of the carbonic acid by 
tho addition of caustic-lime, to the water. Caustic-lime 
has a strong affinity for carbonic acid. We passed a stream 
of carbonic acid gas into n solution of caustic lime, arid 
we at once had the lime thrown down in the form of car- 
bonate of lime, so that the lime had fixed the carbonic 
acid, which was in a gaseous state, and produced this 
white precipitate. If we add a further quantity of lime 
to take away the carbonic acid which has already dissolved 
the carbonate of lime, wc ghsll effect a precipitation 
of the carbonate of lime, and we shall at the same time 
remove in the same form the lime we add to tho water. 
Let me see if I can illustrate this by on experiments 
Here is a vessel more than half filled with the water 
supplied to the Institution. This water [pointing to a 
vessel of lime-water] contains lime in solution. This 
water [referring to the vessel containing the water sup- 
plied to the Institution] contains carbonate of lime. 
The lime in the first vessel wants to get at carbonic 
acid and combine with it ; and I dare say we shall find 
when we add this lime-water to the water in the other 
vessel, that we shall get a very copious precipitate of tho 
carbonate of lime and also of the csrbonate of magnesia ; 
for I scarcely need to explain that the same thing which 
holds the carbonate of lime in solution holds also 
the carbonate of magnesia, and they are thrown down 
ss a precipitate by the same means. Both are 
thrown down together. Let me try to illustrate this a 
little more clearly to you by our atomic cubes. Here we 
have the carbonate of lime contained in the water from 
the pipe. It is composed of one equivalent of lime and two 
equivalents of carbonio acid. To this we added in the 
larger vessel pure lime or caustic lime, which will be repre- 
sented by this cube which we will add to the others. 
Now, the effect of the addition of lime was to cause an 
equal distribution of the carbonic acid between the two 
equivalents of lime, so that this atom we added ran away 
with half the carbonic acid of the bicarbonate of lime origi- 
nally contained in the water, and left it with only one equi- 
valent of lime ; but this carbonate of lime, which contains 
only one equivalent of lime to one of the carbonic acid, is 
practically insoluble, and goes to the bottom. The car- 
bonate formed by the union of the lime added in solution 
with the carbonic acid which was taken from the bicar- 
bonate of lime was also insoluble, and was, therefore, pre- 
cipitated. The carbonated hardening constituents of 
water may be thus removed, tho subsidence being com- 
plete in the course of a few hours. Here is some water 
which has been thus operated upon, with the car- 
bonates below, settled to the bottom of the vessel . 
Both these vessels contain water which has been operated 
upon in the same way. This [pointing to the water con- 
tained in one of the vessel*] is the clearer. It was 
operated upon some sis or eight hours ago. The other 
one was operated upon only two hours sinoe. Now, this 
is really practicable upon a large scale. At the present 
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moment water at Woolwich and Plum*tead — which is very 
hard— is softened in this way. It is pumped out of the 
chalk strata and mixed with some milk of limo, and allowed 
some twelve or eighteen hrurs to subside before being used. 
It is thus softened from sixteen or eighteen to about six 
or eight degrees of hardness, which makes a consider- 
able difference when you come to operate upon water 
with soap. This process, however, is one which is 
not adapted for being carried out by individuals. It Is a 
process which can only be carried out upon a large scale, 
and involves a certain amount of trouble. I know a 
gentleman in London who softens the water supplied 
to him in this way ; but it is not a convenient process for 
general adoption. There is, however, another way in 
which this softening can be performed so as to avoid the 
curdling of the soap, which I showed you in the last 
lecture, and which can be applied in a moment to a basin 
of water when it is about to be employed for washing. In 
order to show you the effect, I am about to employ hot 
water, because we get the effect far more rapidly and 
visibly with hot than with cold water, and it is a very 
visible effect which I must produce in order to render 
it evident to you that there is any effect at all. The 
method I am now going to explain to you removes 
the whole of the hardening matters, therefore it has an 
ft J vantage over the lime, because the lime only removes 
the carbonates; but as these are generally tho most 
abundant it reduces the hardness down to five, or six, or 
eight degrees. What I am going to do now is to add to 
this water a few* grains of carbonate of soda — of the soda, 
in fact, which is used by laundresses for softening water. 
Although we do not mind rubbing the greasy matter into 
the skin, it is found that when such a substance is pro- 
duced the water will not do for washing linen. Two or 
three grains of carbonate of soda to a pint of water are 
sufficient. You seo in this case an effect is at once pro- 
duced. Instead of having clear water as before we have 
turbid water, which is due to the precipitation of the 
hardening substances. It is quite easy to soften two ot 
three gallons of water in this way when required. It is, 
however, advisable not to add a further amount than this, 
otherwise tho alkalino carbonate of soda will produce an 
unpleasant effect upon the skin, which would not make 
its use popular. If, however, you guard against using 
too much you will find this use of carbonate of soda very 
agreeable and advantageous. 

This method, then, as I have said, removes the whole of 
the hardness, and wo have another process by which the 
hardening constituents ; snd, in fact, nearly all the im- 
purities of water may be effectually removed, and that is 
distillation. Hut here again we have a process which is 
not practicable under ordinary circumstances. Water 
thus prepared would necessarily be a comparatively 
expensive article. The process is, however, carried out 
in the Navy, and the water is subsequently aerated by an 
ingenious process invented by Dr. Normandy. But this 
is an exceptional oase. We could not expect thia process 
to be adopted on land, where there are far more available 
processes capable of being applied. 

I hove now to notice very shortly the organic 
impurities contained in water. These are partly of 
animal and partly of vegetable origin. They arc Doth 
of diem decidedly objectionable in water, but the animal 
impurities are by far the most objectionable. I allude 
now to both clssses of impurities when in solution, not in 
mechanical suspension, because we have seen the latter 
are capable of being removed by the simple process of 
filtration. These organic impurities consist of materials 
generally formed of tho elements carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and sulphur, and the peculiarity of them is that, 
as they become dissolved, they are constantly undergoing 
chemical change, and it is during that process of chemical 
change that danger is to be apprehended. Substances of 
this kind containing nitrogen — and this is peculiarly the 



character of tho animal impurities contained in water — 
constitute a class of substances which chemists call 
" ferments," of which yeast is a well known example. 
Now, those ferments have the property of causing chemical 
ehange in substances with which they are brought into 
contact, without actually entering into combination with 
the new compounds. Thus, in the oaae of yeast, sugar is 
resolved Into alcohol and carbonic acid. Some of these- 
ferments, when they gain access to the system, produce 
disease. We have, tor instance, small-pox virus, and 
there are others of these ferments which produce a 
very definite action on the human system. Now, the mode 
In which ferments act cannot be said to bo very clearly 
made out, but still it has been generally ascertained that 
the use of water containing any of this class of organio 
impurities in a state of chemical change — and they must 
be, if dissolved, in a state of chemical change at the 
ordinary temperature, — I say it has been ascertained that 
these are highly dangerous to health, and therefore the 
use of water containing these organio imparities, of 
animal origin, ought to be very stringently avoided. It 
is not possible, however, to give you any test by which 
these can be infallibly detected. The distinction between 
animal and regttablt impurities belongs to one of the nicest 
points of chemistry, but still there is a test which will 
assist us in the matter, and that is the permanganate of 
potash. This salt produces a solution of a very beautiful 
pink tinge. If this liquid be added to water containing 
no animal matter whatever, the colour will simply bo 
diminished in intensity by being diluted with tho water. 
In twenty or thirty minutes, if the water contains organio 
impurities, the colour will disappear. It disappears from 
vegetable impurities in time, and from animal impurities 
more rapidly. Let us now apply our test to see which 
of these two waters would be the best to be used as a 
beverage. We will add a drop of this test first to this 
water. I do not want to add too much. You may perhaps 
already be able to see a difference in the tinge of these 
two waters, even from that distance ; the difference to me 
is very perceptible indeed here, and I think at least it 
ought to be seen at that distance. I do not want to add 
too much of thia solution to it, because I want to show 
you that this very small quantity which I have added is 
sufficient to produce thia very decided change In the 
tinge. Let us add about the same quantity of this solu- 
tion to the other water. Now I think, if you compare 
them, you will find that there is a very decided difference, 
atid that this last water is not altered in colour. You 
see in one case we have a water which is free from organic 
matter ; in the other we have a water which not only 
contains organic matter, but contains organic matter of a 
dangerous kind; it is, in fact, water that has been in* 
tentionally mixed with sewage. It resembles some of tho 
water which is sometimes pumped up from the wells in 
the streets. We will add a further quantity of the test, 
and you see with this large addition of pink solution we 
have not the slightest tinse of colour. Now we will add 
a still further quantity. Vou seo with this large addition 
it is still practically colourvess, — the tinge of colour la 
very Imperceptible. I could go on adding until I had 
completely oxidised all the organis matter in this water, 
and as soon as that was accomplished, we should get a 
tinge produced by the first few drops of tho solution 
in excess added to the water. You must not expect, if 
you apply this test, that you will find absolute freedom 
from organic matter ; but still tho colour ought to be 
only very slightly discharged if the water be fitted for 
use as a beverage. 

The next form of contamination which is met with in 
water is that of lead, which results from the solution of the 
pipes and vessels through which we transmit, and in which 
we store up, the water that we make use of. Although we 
have the misfortune, here in London, to be supplied with 
very hard water, there is a little alleviation of this 
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distress in the fact that this hard water la almost incapable 
of dissolving lead, and becoming contaminated with this 
form of poison. It ia only when it is kept for a long time 
in lead Teasels, and under circumstances favourable for the 
solution of the lead, that such contamination need be 
feared. Seeing that this ii the caae it is, perhaps, very 
unwise to ndopt any method for preventing contamination 
which is not very certain in its action. Such a method is 
in use here and elsewhere. It consists in coating with a 
thin layer of tin the inside of the pipe ; and no doubt, so 
long as the coating remains intact, you cannot have a trace 
of lead dissolved. But, in the first place, this tinning process 
may never be bo perfect as to prevent some small portion 
of the lead from being uncovered ; and, in any case, where 
iointa are made, you will there certainly have some of the 
bare lead exposed. Then comes tho question, Have we no 
voltaic action set up ? There must be. Now if that action 
be in one direction, our pipe will be perfectly free from 
any contaminating influence ; but if the action be in the 
other direction, the use of the tin will greatly increase 
the contamination instead of preventing it. The difference 
consists simply in the direction of the electric current 
which is always set up when two metals of different kinds 
are put in contact with water, if one of the metals is at nil 
oxidisable. If the electric current pass in this particular 
case from the tin to the lead then the water will be effec- 
tually protected from being contaminated with lead. ; if, 
however, the current proceed from the lead to the tin, then 
if any trace of lead be exposed in the pipe, a Toltaic action 
will be set up, which will cause rapid corrosion of the 
lead and its rapid solution in the water, and then the con- 
tamination from the lead will be produced perhaps a 
hundred-fold. 

Let ua try whether this tinning does effect the protec- 
tion of lead or not. It is a question very easily settled. 
We have here aome of the water supplied to the Institu- 
tion, and we have here a galvanometer which will indicate 
the direction of the current. Here I have a sheet of tin 
and here I have some lead. If the red end of the needle 
moves towards you when I bring the two ends of the 
metals into the water, the question as to whether the tin 
protects the lead will be answered in the negative. In 
that case tho current passes from the tin to the lead, and 
the tin will have the effect of causing a more rapid solu- 
tion of the lead, if the latter be in any part uncovered. 
Now we will immerse the two plates without letting 
them come in contact. [No effect was produced upon the 
galvanometer.] There is some want of contact here. 
The wire is broken off here from one of the metals, so 
that there is not the slightest possibility of a current being 
communicated to the galvanometer. [The detached 
end of the wire waa refixed to the plate of 
metal, and the experiment was repeated with success.] 
There you sec the red end of the needle moves towards 
you, and the question is answered in the negative — the 
tin does not protect the lead, but on the centrary, it 
facilitates the solution of the lead in the water. 

We all know that spring-water is a very refreshing 
and delicious beverage — very different from the kind of 
water we usually meet with in large towns. What is the 
reason of this ? The reason ia that in spring-water we 
have a well aerated water — a water which has dissolved 
carbonic acid and oxygen from the atmosphere in 
descending through it, and in percolating through porous 
strata where, it is true, it comes in contact with organic 
matters, but they are present in a very small amount. It 
goes down below the surface and acquires a mean tempera- 
ture of somewhere about 50°, while the water we drink in 
London during the summer varies from 65° to 75 0 . Further, 
spring- water (if it be carefully selected at least) is free 
from any of the organic impurities of which I have spoken, 
and being used immediately it is brought out of the stratum 
where it has accumulated, it possesses those refreshing 
qualities to which I have just alluded. Now these condi. 



tions are quite within the reach of most, if not all, of the 
Companies supplying water to this metropolis. If you 
look at this list [referring to the table printed in the last 
lecture] you will find that we have not a very large quantity 
of organic matter, except in the caae of the East London 
Company where the quantity of organic matter is more 
than four graina to the gallon. Many of there organic 
substances are, probably, entirely vegetable. The quantity 
you see in no other caae ia by any means excessive. We 
may say, in fact, that the London Companies have it in 
their power to supply vs with water possessing very nearly 
an equal degree of purity and equally refreshing qualities 
with that which we obtain directly from the spring. But 
it cannot be done on the present system of supply. It ia 
quite impossible, in the way in which it is supplied at 
present to have it in any other way than that in which it 
now reaches our lips, and these conditions are superinduced 
entirely through the mode in which it is supplied. Let 
us just glance at thia mode. We collect the water in a 
vessel of this construction [pointing to a diagram of 
a square water-cistern, and supplied with water by means 
of a ball-cock] : the water is turned on for some twenty 
minutes during the twenty-four hours. Here is a ball- 
cock which rises with the water, and when the water 
rises to a certain height this cock prevents a further 
quantity of water from flowing in. There is also a waste- 
pipe which prevents the cistern from overflowing. The 
wastc-pipo is fixed to carry off the water in caae the bull- 
cock should get out of order, and the pipe communicates 
with the street sewer. It is, however, sometimes, perhaps 
generally, trapped. The lower end of the pipe is re-curved, 
and the* water collects there, and prevents gases going 
back again into the cistern. So long as the water con- 
tinues to fill the bend of the pipe, such an escape of gas 
from the sewer into the cistern is impossible, but then, if 
water be first poured down into this pipe, it will evaporate 
in the course of ihrce or four weeks, and leave the space 
quite free tor the passage of gas, and this ball-cock is so 
arranged that it does not let theoveiflow run down the waste- 
pipe, unless it gets out of order, which is, perhaps, occe in 
six or seven years. When the water has evaporated from 
the bend in the waste-pipe, the sewer gases are free to 
paas into the cistern. You all know, when you open a 
window, the air rushes into the room ; and in the same 
way the air from the aewer rushes up the waste-pipe into 
the cistern, and we have seen what a powerful absorbent 
of gaseous matter water is. The water becomes contami- 
nated to a very considerable extent, and this contamination 
goes on until the water is almost saturated, because 
probably not one-third of this water is used in the day. 
The cistern is again filled up from the ball-cock, and 
the fresh stratum or water is again saturated in the 
course of a few hours with these noxious gases, and 
thua the water reaches our lips in this infected, unwhole- 
some condition. The supply of pure and refreshing water 
is utterly impossible upon this intermittent system. You 
see, if the water were laid on so that, by opening a cock, 
we could at once ebtain it without the necessity of storing 
it in a cistern, we should have at any moment water 
free from contamination, ar.d perfectly free from these 
sewer emanations. Almost all the large towns except 
London are now supplied upon this constant system. 
Manchester Is thua supplied, and the benefit which results 
is incalculable. We have now only one source of pure 
water in London, and that ia our drinking-fountains. We 
cannot, however, have the water supplied to us in this 
state in our own houses, and the only plan to obtain it 
free from contamination is to send for it to the drinking- 
fountains. 

I see, however, that our time is very nearly gone, and I have 
one or two other matters still to mention. The first is otonc. 
I have already stated that hydrogen is capable of uniting 
with one equivalent of oxygen, forming water ; with two 
equivalents of oxygen to form binoxide of hydrogen ; and 
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with three equivalent* to form " ozone," or, at all events, 
to form teroxide of hydrogen, the existence of which ia 
theoretically indicated, if osone be not this Tery compound. 
What is this ozone? Some chemists suppose it not to 
contain hydrogen ; others think it does contain hydrogen ; 
and a series of analyses certainly did seem to prove that 
hydrogen in the proportion I have stated was a constituent 
of oxone. Now, oxone is produced in two or three 
different ways. One of the most peculiar is by means of 
the electrical machine. There is a peculiar odour in the 
neighbourhood of an electrical machine when worked, 
and that odour is usually supposed to be due to oxone. It 
is caused by electric sparks parsing through the air. We 
can collect this ozone in a variety of ways ; but before doing 
ao I must refer you to the liquid contained in this rUss 
vessel, which furnishes a Tery delicate test fox the presence 
of oxone, and of other matters too, as we shall presently 
aee. It consists of a solution cf iodide of potassium and 
starch. Osone, containing as it docs three equivalents of 
oxygen, readily gives up oxygen, and it is capable in 
this way of oxidizing the iodide of potassium and con- 
verting the potassium into potash. The iodine thus 
liberated farms an intense blue solution with the starch. 
Here I have a Rhumkorff s coil, which will give us a series 
of sparks. You see by the working of this air-pump the 
so-called ozonised air passes through the liquid, which 
becomes blue. You see we have now got a very decided 
blue colouration here. That is one mode by which ozone is 
produced ; but we shall see that the blue colour is not 
entirely due to the presence of ozone. Now, another 
mode for the production of ozone is by placing moist phos- 
phorus in a close air -jar. Here is some filter paper which 
has been imbued with the solution of iodide of potassium 
and starch, and which will become blue when it is plunged 
into this vessel containing ozone produced by this process. 
This constitutes what is generally known as the usual test 
for ozone in the atmosphere. Then we have another mode 
of producing ozone, and that is by electrolysis. When 
water is mixed with some highly oxidizing substance, such 
as chromic acid, we have this ozone produced when the 
water is decomposed by a current of electrify. It was 
from this source that ozone was produced for analysis, and 
it was from this that the formula I have here used w as 
formed— namely, HO„ three equivalents of oxygen and 
one of hydrogen. 

Ozone, as I have said, is supposed to be present in the 
air, and many very careful observers are at tho present 
time making observations upon the relative quantities of 
ozone present in the air. Papers of this kind [exhibiting 
oxone papers] arc exposed to the atmosphere for certain 
fixed and detinite lengths of time, the amount of blucness 
which they manifest in that time is carefully noted, and the 
intensity cf this blue colour is supposed to represent the 
comparative quantity of oxone present in the air. Now, it 
is greatly to be regretted that such an amount of labour 
ahould be expended upon a matter which is utterly and 
entirely valueless, because this so-called " test " for ozone 
is really only a test for a great number of things which 
may — nay, do — exist in the air, and from which osone may 
be really absent. Wc may say that there is not up to the 
present time a single experiment which demonstrates that 
ozone is present in the atmosphere ; and certainly these 
tests, so far from proving its existence, do not even in- 
fallibly demonstrate the presence of an oxidising influence 
in the air. It is quite possible that this blueing of the 
paper may be produced in a condition of air very different 
from that in which oxone is present. Ozone being a 
highly oxidising substance, is supposed to decompose 
organic impurities in the air, and therefore the air which 
contains the larg -st quantity of this ozone is supposed to 
be the most wholesome. You have only to have present, in 
the air, some acid gas, — you have only to go into the 
neighbourhood of some chemical works, for instance, 
where hydrochloric acid gas is evolved,— and you will 



there have plenty of these manifestations of the presence 
of ozone. Here we havo the test I have just applied and 
described. Here we have some solution of iodide of 
pctaBsiurn and starch, and I acidify it with acetic acid. 
You see we have abundance of ozone indicated, but it is 
said that ozone is never present in this part of London. 
The liquid haa become of a dark blue colour. The reason 
ia, that the iodide of potassium which is contained in this 
liquid, and in all these teat-papers, is decomposed by 
acids, and hydriodic acid* a compound of iodine and 
hydrogen, is immediately formed. It is only necessary to 
bring this hydriodic acid in eontactwith free oxygen ; when 
the hydrogen is osidixed, and tho iodine is liberated ; so you 
see this so-called " test " for osone is perfectly unreliable. 
But to what are the effects due which are produoed upon 
I the test solution by the air through which the electric 
sparks passed r They are due, as I will show you in tho 
next Lecture, to the combustion of nitrogen, which forms 
nitrous acid when electric sparks pass through the atmo- 
sphere ; and I think I shall be able to show you that this 
gas produces a very intense colouring effect upon the oxone 
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At this meeting Mr. CnxaLKs Tomlimsok read a paper 
on The Economic Hi$iory of Paraffin*, a portion of which we 
will extract, as our readers can hardly fail to regard the 
subject as an interesting one. After the usual introductory 
remarks, Mr. Tomlinaon said :— 

There is scarcely a better known natural product than 
common coal, and yet how marvellous are the properties 
of that familiar substance. It* history, if fairly written, 
would be of the bulkiest; it would take us into many 
sciences, it would draw upon many arts, and when written 
—when all that is known respecting it had been aet down 
— the last words of the last page must still be, ' To be 
continued.' 

" Such must ever be the case when the finite attempts 
to take measure of tho Infinite — when the human seeks to 
scan the purposes of the Divine mind in the varied rela- 
tions of an individual specimen of any one of the great, 
kingdoms of nature. 

" I trust the Society will not deem these reflections im- 
pertinent to my subject, which, though including only one 
of the applications of coal, is indeed so large, that in 
attempting to give anything like a complete and logical 
account of it, I am bewildered with its richness, and the 
multiplicity of details, all so important, and so suggestive, 
that my task of selection would be one of great difficulty, 
were I not guided by a principle which this Society I know 
will appreciate, namely, that of insUting on its techno- 
logical, rather than on its scientific bearings. The bota- 
nist, the chemist, the geologist, the palaeontologist, havo 
abundant information tj give us respecting the various 
kinds of conl, bitumen, petroleum, &c. My business is to 
gather together a few details chiefly respecting one sub- 
stance that has been associated with coal and other carbona- 
ceous bodies, and to point out some of its applications to 
the arts of life. 

"Paraffine, however, is so mixed up with other compounds 
of carbon and hydrogen that it will not be easy to dis- 
entangle it without some reference to them. I must, 
however, be permitted once more to remind the Society 
that my object ia industrial, not chemical. Some of the 
most illustrious chemists of this and of other countries 
have been, and are devoting their high powers to the 
solution of questions of great importance and still un- 
settled, respecting the product* of the different varieties 
of coals and bitumens, so that it would be presumptuous 
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in me, a simple technologist, to pretend to do more than 
invite the attention of the Society to a few practical 
applications of the labour* of those distinguished men. 

" In common with all other branches of Industry, the 
distillation of coal has been of slow growth. Sources of 
inflammable gas had long been known to exist in the 
coal districts of this country before the year 1659, when 
Mr. Shirley communicated to the Royal Society of London 
a notice of some experiment* on an inflammable gas 
issuing from a well near Wig an, in Lancashire. Some 
years later Dr. Clayton made some direct experiments on 
the distillates of coal, but they were not communicated to 
the Royal Socioty, or Indeed made public, until the year 
1739. He says : — ' First there came oTer a flegm, then a 
black oil, and then likewise a spirit arose, which I could 
in no wise condense.' This spirit (aa the Inflammable 
non-condensible gas was called) excited so much curiosity 
that the black oil was disregarded. Yet Dr. Hales, In 
17*6, had published a notice of some experiment* on the 
distillation of cool, and had mentioned the condensation 
of a volatile oil in the vessel attached to his still. Dr. 
Watson also noticed the production of oils, when coal is 
heated to redness in close Teasels. 

" This scanty information expressed all that was known 
for many years on the subject of the liquid products of 
the distillation of coal. 

*'In 178], Lord Dundonald obtained a patent for 'a 
method of extracting or making tar, pitch, essential oils, 
volatile alkali, mineral aoids, salts, and cinders from pit- 
coal '-»' which coals, being kindled, are enabled by their 
own heat, and without the assistance of any other fire, to 
throw off in distillation or vapour, the tar, oil, see., they 
contain into receivers or condensing vessels,'— ' the art 
depending on the management of the air admitted into 
the kilns, which can only be acquired by experience.' 

" In 1797, a writer in the Encyclopedia BrUannica refers 
to Lord Dundonald's process with npplau«e, ' He turns to 
a very considerable profit the mines of coals in his and 
other estates, building ovens of a proper construction for 
burning pit •coal into coke, and at the same time collecting 
in separate receptacles the volatile alkali, oil, tar, ana 
pitch, which are generally lost by the usual method.' 
The writer goes on to say, that this method, compared 
with the usual method of coking coal, ' affords a very 
remarkable instance of the great lossea to mankind, for 
want of carefully attending to every result from great 
processes of art when made on a large scale. These ovens 
tare so contrived as to admit an under supply of air, and 
the coals, after being kindled, decompose themselves by a 
alow but Incomplete combustion, which does not destroy 
the ingredients. The residuum left in the oven proves to 
be most excellent cinders or coaks.' 

" It appears that about this time, M. Faujas de St. Fond 
introduced into France a similar process, from information 
which he had obtained at Lord Dundonald's works, for- 
getting, however, as Frenchmen sometimes do, to acknow- 
ledge the source of his information. 

" The article above referred to states that, ' on subjecting 
pit-coal of any kind to distillation in close vessels, it first 
yields phlegm or watery liquor, then an ethereal or volatile 
oil, afterwards a volatile alkali, and lastly a thick and 
greasy oil ; but it is remarkable, that by rectifying this 
last oil, a transparent, thin, and light oil of a straw colour 
is produced, which being exposed to the air, becomes black 
like animal oils.' 

" Mr. Northern, of Leeds, in the Monthly Mngatint for 
April, 1805, directed attention to the use of coal gas. He 
says, ' I distilled in a retort 50 01. of picked coal in a red 
heat, which gave 6 or. of a liquid matter covered with 
oil, more or less fluid, as the heat was increased or 
diminished ; about *6 os. of cinder remained in the retort ; 
the rest cuine over in the form of air. . . . In the 



receiver I found a fluid of an acid taste, with a great 
quantity of oil, and at the bottom a substance resembling 
tat.' In this, and in Lord Dundonald's previous process, 
we have the germ or basis of the manufacture of volatile 
oils from coal. The germ, however, was destined to remain 
nearly half a century without expanding, and what at laat 
gave it vitality was the demand for rapid solvents of 
caoutchouc, whieh led to the distillation 01 tar, as a source 
of benrole, when other valusble luminiferous agents were 
found to be present, or separable from the tar. 

"The subject, however, had not altogether remained 
neglected. Substances were obtained from different sources, 
and by different inquirers, in various parts of the world, 
and at length becoming assembled and made known to 
each other, certain relationships were recognised where 
least expected. In 18 11, Mr. Lc Witte patented an 
apparatus for extracting tar from coal, for the manufacture 
of varnishes, and for protecting surfaces. Il is stated that 
10 per cent, of tar was thus obtained, while the residual 
coke was a valuable marketable product. In 1819, Theo- 
dore dc Saussure obtained from the asphaltic limestone, 
near Neufchatcl, in Switzerland, an oil which he found to 
be identical with that from the petroleum of Amiano. In 
1824, Chervau took out a patent for a method of distilling 
bitumen from the rods In tho Department of S&one-et- 
Loirc. The manufacturers stated that they extracted 40 
parts of volatile oils from 100 parts of rock, and they 
recommended their bitumen or naphtha as a fuel for alcohol 
lamps. The year 1819 introduces us to Reichenbach, the 
proprietor of chemical works in Moravia, whose name 
occupies a high place in connection with our subject. In 
that year, while examining the tar obtained from the dry 
distillation of beech- wood, he discovered paraffine, a wax- 
like substance, which earned its name from its want of 
affinity for other bodies {parum affinii, or ' little affinity ') 
for it would neither unite with acids nor alkalies ; it was 
insoluble in water and alcohol, and had no action on 
metals. An oil, which possesses Borne of these properties, 
has received the name of parafline oil, and has been ex- 
tensively used as a lubricator. Reichenbach, also, in 
pursuing this inquiry recognised parafline in the tarry 
matters distilled from other species of wood, and also in the 
tars arising from the distillations of the bitumens, and, at 
a later period, in the tar obtained from coal. He also 
obtained from the tar of wood naphthalan and creosote, 
and also bodies named piccamar and pittacol, which have 
been but imperfectly examined. In 1833 and 1834, he 
distilled coal in close vessels in contact with water, but 
from 220 lbs. of coal he obtained only 9 ounces of volatile 
oil. In 1833, Dr. Bley obtained a small quantity of 
volatile oil, and some ammoniacal products, by distilling 
brown coal. These failures, as they must be called, so far 
as respects coal, arose from misapprehension respecting 
the required temperature, the manipulation of the gas- 
house naturally suggesting n high degree of heat, and 
inquirers did not recur to tho earlier methods of trying 
tho effects of a comparatively low one. As early, how- 
ever, as 1841, Improved forms of apparatus for distilling 
coal were introduced by the Count dc Hompesch ond 
others, and the probltm how to obtain liquid products 
instead of permanent gases began to assume a clearer 
form. 

"Hompesch'* patent is* for improvements in obtaining 
oil* and other products from bituminous matters, and in 
purifying and rectifying oils obtained from such matters.' 
These are • bituminous schUta, shales, or slates, or other 
rocka or minerals containing bitumen or bituminous sub- 
stances.' He describes the oil of schist or clay slate aa 
« essential oil, intermediary fat oil, and thick oil.' Ill* 
method of distillation is in a long iron close retort, arched 
on the top, and flat at tho bottom, and part of his appa- 
ratus is an Archimedean screw, for filling the retort and 
turning out the coke at the other end. 
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" There were three tubes lending from the retort, ono 
at the part farthest from the furnace, mother in the 
middle, and another at the end nearest the furnace, and 
Hompesch says that he obtain* the three separate oil* by 
the gradual increase of the heat, thus effecting distillation 
without decomposition of the aubetance. Hla mode of 
rectifying the fat oil, ia by diatilling it with ■ulphuric acid, 
aad treating it with caustic potash lees. 

"In 1845, M. Du Buisson patented a process for 'new 
and improved methods for the distillation of bituminous 
schistus, and other bituminous substances, as well as for 
tha purification, rectification, and preparation necessary 
for the employment of the productions obtained by such 
distillation for various useful purpose.' His works were 
at Autun, In Prance, and one feature in hii proceaa is the 
employment of steam. He applies a low red-heat, and 

* when the oil begins to be disengaged, steam is introduced 
through the cock into the cast-iron pipes which are now 
heated to redness.' Hia object in Introducing the steam, 
ia to abridge the process of distillation. ' The effect,' he 
nays, 'of introducing ateam at a high temperature, is to 
shorten the time necessary for distillation, six hours 
for every sixteen, which is aTery great advantage, and nearly 
double the quantity of oil is produced in a given time.' 
By the introduction of steam also, • the retort does not 
require to be heated to so high a temperature, which pre- 
vents decomposition of the oils, and saves wear and tear of 
the apparatus.' The practical effect of the steam was 
thu* to carry off the vapours of the schist as fast as they 
were formed, and to prevent the retort from being raised 
above red-heat by the external application of the fire. 
The products of the distillation were a liquid bitumen, 
named raw oil of schistus, ammoniac al water, and a car- 
bonaceous residuum. Prom this raw oil of schistus are 
obtained two volatile oils, the first of which may be used 
in lamps with the greatest advantage with a reservoir 
below, and with a double current of air in which the oil 
rises a distance of about five inches by the capillary 
attraction of the wick. The light is described as being 

* superior to that of gas, without any unpleasant smell 
or smoke ; the said lamps have a glass or chimney, with 
a diaphragm of the same diameter as the wick, and 
placed a little above the top of the burner.' Another oil 
is also described, capable of being 'burnt in the said lamps 
without any alteration, by mixing with it a corresponding 
oil obtained from petroleum and other bituminous mineral 
substances.* In the third place, he gets a fatty mineral oil, 
which he aays, ' contains paraffinc in large quantity. 
It is particularly applicable for lubricat-ng, for 
machinery ; ' and, fourthly, he obtains psraffine 1 by 
crystallisation from fat and thick oils ; it is thus 
obtained very pure, and requires but little treatment to 
make excellent candles.' Ho also gets a black and 
siccative tar. His method of purifying the raw oil is by 
distillation with sulphuric acid, drawing off the super- 
natant oil, neutralising the sulphuric acid by means of a 
caustic solution of soda, and by alcohol, the latter carrying 
off a pure red colouring matter. He also distills again, and 
collects the different oils of different densities iuto sepa- 
rate receivers. He has also a method of depriving the Hrst 
refined product of its bad odour by means of sulphuric 
acid, caustic soda, hydrate of protoxide of iron, sulphate 
of iron, and caustic solution of soda, and he cautions 
against putting water upon the oil before the caustic solu- 
tion of soda, since the effect would be to clog the wick and 
to make the paraftine oil give out a bad smell while burning. 
With respect to the paraffinc, he states that ' it may be 
separated from the oil merely by pressure, in the same 
manner that stcarine is separated from oleine.' The 
paraffinc is then melted and filtered on a small quantity of 
animal black In a double funnel, heated by steam or 
boiling water, after which it is fit for making candles. 
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Fixina Pigmenti and orAer Colouring Matters on Tettth 

Fabrics and Karri*. J Liohtfoot, Accrington. 
The patentee prints on with glue, and, after steaming, 
passes the goods through a salt of mercury or lead. He 
also claims glue as a thickener, and fixing agent for 
murexide colours. According to this patent, colours may 
be fixed by printing with glua and nitrate of lead, and, 
subsequently, passing through ammonia and a salt of 
mercury. ^ 1'rinting^on w^tth glue and salts or alkaline 

ax., may be fixed, according to the patentee, by 1 
tannin or tanno- gelatine. 



Artificial Futl. J. 11. Jouxsox, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London. 

Tm>. patentee takes coal-dust, peat, &c, and causes It to 
cohere by mixing it with glutinous paste or size. The 
mixture is then subjected to great pressure in moulds, and 
afterwards dried. It is evident that this method ia, in 
every way, vastly inferior to the plan adopted on such an 
immense scale near Swansea, and in other places. We 
allude to mixing the coal-dust with « as- tar previous to 
forming it into blocks. The tar which remains in the 
blocks, when subjected to the high temperature of the 
drying ovens, yields a highly combustible fuel. 



A Liquid, or AW Preparation, to be Applied to Wools. 

W. E. Gkdoe, Wellington Street South, Strand. 
This patent is for a new fluid for oiling woollen yams. 
It is, in fact, a fluid soap made by treating colra, olive, 
or other suitable oils with ammonia. As soon as the com- 
bination between the oil and the volatile alkali is complete, 
water ia added, to render the whole sufficiently fluid to 
enable the fibres of the wool to separate properly. 



Manufacture of Hyriratcd Oxidrt and Salts of Iron and Saltt 
of ths Fitted Alkalies. T. Rtchaxdsox, Newcastlc- 
on-Tyne, and M. Prehtice, Stowmarket. 
The patentees treat the oxides of iron with sulphurous 
acid ; they then expose the solution to the atmosphere, 
by which means they obtain hydruted oxides precipitated, 
and sulphate of iron in solution. By treatment of a solu- 
tion of iron obtained as above, with a solution of chloride 
of sodium or potassium they obtain, by double decompo- 
sition, sulphate of the alkali and chloride of iron. The 
latter they convert into hydratcd oxides by treatment with 
lime, magnesia, baryta, or the carbonates of those earths. 
They thus get a precipitate of the desired hydrate and 
chloride of calcium, &c. in solution. 



Treating Organic and Other Substances Containing rhosphatt 

of Lime. T. Ricuakdson, Newcastle-on-Tync. 
Trb patentee obtains soluble phosphates by treating 
phosphate of Mine with sulphurous acid. The patent 
includes mixing porous substances with guano previous to 
decomposing by means of acids. 



Substitute for Butter. B. Habit** and It. J. Hathaway, 

Leadenhail Street, London. 
The patentees prepare a delicious compound as a sub- 
stitute for butter, by mixing eight parts of fat, four of 
butter, and one of oil ! The fat being first divested of 
strings or ligatures, ia mixed with the butter and oil in a 
cold state, and, if desirable, salt may be added. Pro- 
visional protection only. We submit that this is an 
attempt at patenting a process for a disgusting adultera- 
tion of butter. The reason it was not proceeded with was, 
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probably, thut the patentees became aware of the extreme 
•want of originality in the very nasty idea for which they 
obtained protection. Moot cheesemongers of middling 
honesty have been perfectly and practically familiar for 
many years with a mode of manufacturing " beat fresh " 
from "Btale salt" by a process not very different from the 
above. 



Tanning. W. Clark, Chancery Lane, London. 
Thb raw hides, prepared as usual, are deprived of hair by 
lime, and then cleaned. The shins are then steeped in a 
solution of an alkaline chroma te for a period varying from 
six to twelve hours according to their thickness. They 
are afterwards washed in running water until quite clean. 
The patentee states that, by undergoing this process, the 
greasy matters of the skins undergo a transformation which 
enables the hides to absorb the tanning ingredients with 
greater readiness. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Silvering Glatt. 

To the Editor of the Chemical News. 

Sib, — Having been fox a considerable length of time 
engaged in a series of experiments for the purpose of 
depositing a thin layer of ailver on the polished surface of 
a glass speculum, which I have prepared, without success, 
I should feel extremely obliged if any of your corre- 
spondents would direct me how to accomplish that object, 
or inform me where I could obtain the requisite informa- 
tion. 

I have tried Drayton's method of silvering mirrors, 
via. :— 

NO, AgO . . Two part* \ 

HO .... Three parts 

NH 4 O . . . One part 

0,^,0, . . . Three parts ) 
reduced by grapo-sugar, or oil of cloves; but the result 
was always a mottled surface of black matter and silver. 

Another method was to dissolve gun-cotton in caustic 
potass, and drop into the solution crystallised nitrate of 
silver ; redissolve by means of ammonia, and heat the 
mixture while on the surface of the glass. This produced 
a whiter metal, but the black residue spoiled the surface 
as before. 

I have also tried a number of experiments with the 
silver salt dissolved in saccharic acid, glycerine, 4c, but 
always without a satisfactory result. — I am, &c. 

J. J. W. 



By weight, 



The Adulteration of Food. 

To the Editor of the Chemical News. 

Sir, — I will once more trouble you with a few lines in 
reply to the more prominent points of "Verax's" letter 
on the above subject, published in No. 68 of the Chemical 
News, promising, however, that it is the last time I can 
accord any notice to critical communications where a mere 
nom d* plume appears in place of a genuine signature j (or, 
as another of your correspondents very truly wrote,— 
" truthful statements need no fictitious names." 

I differ with " Verax " entirely as to the value of 
anonymous communications, for the general reader, at all 
events, will always look to the signature appended to any 
assertions, before he decides upon what amount of 
credence may be attached to the same. I cannot, either, 
permit another dictional point to pass without comment! 
"Verax" constantly associates himself and his opinions 
with those of the public at large, instead of bringing them 
forward in a simple, straightforward manner for whatever 



they may be worth as his own well-founded convictions. 
It is not a little remarkable that of the large number of 
communications upon the adulteration question I have 
received within the last two months, not one has been in 
accordance with the notions of your correspondent. 

If "Verax" chooses to pervert very obvious and 
common-sense statements to his own mysterious purposes, 
I will not be answerable for any deductions from my 
writings thus peculiarly contorted ; aa the fairest way of 
replying to his remarks on colouring matters, I will quote 
from my own paper (Chemical News, No. 6a, page oa) : — 

" In the second table accompanying this paper, I have 
condensed some general information relating to the chief 
colouring matters used for purposes of (what might be 
called) ornamental adulteration, amounting to upwards 
of sixty in number, of which twelve or thirteen are 
active and powerful poisons — a like number are harmless, 
except in special cases of disease or morbid debility,— 
while the remainder are either more or less injurious to 
health, or we know too little about their effect* upon the 
animal economy to venture a decided opinion either way." 

I think it hardly possible to imagine a more definite or 
explicit statement than the preceding ; and I cannot con- 
ceive what observation of mine can be considered to imply 
that I " regard all colours and essences employed to please 
the eye or taste, as poisonous." 

With regard to the adulteration of bread, I may inform 
" Verax " that, as might have been supposed, my results 
are not founded upon the examination of samples from any 
one district, or class of vendor, or consisting of any parti- 
cular quality ; had it been otherwise, those results would 
never have been published by myself. 

I have seldom heard a more useless query than that of 
"Verax," who requires to know the "average amount" 
of alum " found in a quartern } " and I will candidly own 
ray utter inability to reply to the interrogation. As well 
might one inquire what is the average force or direction of 
the wind on the entire surface of the globe all the year 
round 1 Where the extremes vary so greatly, an arith- 
metical mean might of course be arrived at ; but would 
such be of the smallest practical account? 

I have found as little as nineteen grains of alum to the 
"quartern loaf" — i.e., real "quartern" loaf, weighing 
albs., not the theoretical loaf, which is constantly several 
ounces short — and as much as 182 grains; and, of course, 
between these terminal points, every imaginable propor- 
tion. Perhaps, as a very rough average for the district of 
Bayswater, in the winter of 1859.60, I may give 7a grains 
of alum to Alba, of bread as a genera) proportion, and for 
St. Gilea's 108 grains to the quartern. 

If " Verax " ever possesses any samples of " bread 
made from puro wheat," characterised either by " brittle- 
ness of structure," or "crumbly texture," or any other 
bread samples without either of these properties, but con- 
taining respectively rice and potatoes in any quantity, 
perhaps he will be good enough to send me portions of the 
same ; for, as a humble worker in the cause of science and 
truth, I am pleased to have the opportunity of investigating 
anything unusual. 

I have throughout taken tho word " adulteration" in 
it* popular sense rather than in its more restricted meaning, 
as, for general purposes, I consider the former plan the 
most convenient, and one appealing best to the public mind. 

At a future day the objections of " Verax, and others 
of a more important bearing, will probably be answered at 
length ; now, however, I am content to reserve the discus- 
sion for a time, as I think a lengthened discourse on the 
special points brought forward would be wholly unin- 
teresting to your readers. In reply to various other 
questions of "Verax," I must simplv refer him to my 
paper and the tables relating thereto, in the hope that he 
will peruse the same a little more carefully than he seems 
to have done hitherto. 

Analytical points I must altogether decline to discuss 
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*mh unknown critic*, in accordanc-j with my usual custom. 
In the present instance I retain the vie ws formerly expressed 
by me. 

\Vith regard to the last point I deem it necessary to 
notice ; I may inform " Verax " that I referred to Tarious 
manufacturers, importers, and others, including among 
them Messrs. Huntley and Palmer, Messrs. Phillips, 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, 4c, in my paper, for the 
reasons given therein, as I have examined the food products 
vended by these and various other firms in many ways for 
a long time past, and entirely without their knowledge. 
Only within the last few months have I had any direct 
communication with the parlies in question for the purpose 
of acquiring certain information of a technical or statis- 
tical kind, 8 till, whatever assertion relating to his own 
works I may accept from a manufacturer— if borne out by 
my own researches — I should never dream of believing 
him if be told me that certain adulterations I had frequently 
detected were never used in his trade and city. Why, it 
is not so long ago that "one of the largest bakers" in 
London assured me that alum was "seldom, if ever, used 
now," while he was using it himself iu the proportion of 
about 35 grains to the " quartern" 2 

The quotations of Dr. Odling's 64 samples from one 
district, which were said to contain no alum, must be taken 
for whatever they may happen to be worth. As some- 
thing per contra, I may refer to Dr. Normandy's speech 
at the Society of Art*,' when he observed that he had 
found alum in every one of a aeries of 500 samples of 
bread he had examined not very long ago. 

Thus much in support of the views "Versa" "conceives 
to be mistaken " ones, but which I hold are those of the 
bulk of the public at large, however crudely and 
hey have been enunciated by me. 
I am, &c. Wxntwortu E. Scott. 

t, IxmdVm, W. 



Chetnieal Soticttfrom Foreign Soure**. 

I. MINERAL CHEMISTRY. 

(osmsxvuads of Mwlytnllc AcisJ — Oentel* 
dc»cribes several of these (Journal fur pract. CJtemie, 
Bd. Uxxi. S^air). Molybdate of Soda and Alumina, 
Ai, O s + 3NaO + nMoO, + 21HO, is formed whenasolutinn 
ot potash-alum is precipitated by an excess of molybdate 
of sods, and the precipitate is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid. This double salt crystallises in needles, which, when 
dried over sulphuric acid, lose 7-9 per cent, of water, and 
when heated to redness, lose 16*5. It contains alumina 
4*25, molybdic acid 71*63, and soda 7*51 in a hundred. 

Molybdate of Alumina 5 A!,0, + 2M0O, + 33HO is pre- 
cipitated when molybdate of soda is dropped into a solu- 
tion of alum. When dried in the air it forma a white horny 
mass, which contains 3 -42 of water. The ignited precipi- 
tate is composed of AljO, 65-14 and MoO, 34-76. After 
ignition the precipitate is only partially soluble in hydro- 
chloric acid, and from a solution of the unigniied ammonia 
only precipitates one-third of the alumina. When the 
ud ignited precipitate is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and 
an excess of ammonia is added, the precipitate which is 
produced slowly dissolve* again, which makes it probable 
that a soluble basic molybdate of alumina and ammonia 
exists. 

Moiybdatp of /ron.— An excess of neutral molybdate of 
ammonia dropped into a solution of sulphate of ban, or 
potash, or ammonis-iron-alum, produces at first a cloudi- 
ness ; but a precipitate falls on standing, and continues to 
increase for some time. It is of a pale lemon yellow colour, 
which on ignition tums green, and again yellow. It fuses 
at a great heat, molybdic acid escaping, and a gTeenish 
glass remaining behind. The precipitates formed with the 



above iron compounds contained from 14-7 to aroi 
of iron oxide, and gave approximately the formulae 
FejO^MoO,; Fe.O, sMoO»; Fe,0, 7 MoO,. When a 
solution of either of the above-mentioned iron compounds 
is dropped into the solution of molybdate of ammonia, the 
latter remaining in excess, a thick gelatinous precipitate is 
formed. The solutions must be very dilute, or a stiff 
jelly will be formed, which it will be difficult to wash free 
from the molybdate of ammonia. The moist jelly shrinks 
so much in drying, that a quart when dried weighs 
scarcely 500 milligrammes, and then forms a yellow, horny, 
half- transparent mass. The analysis of one specimen gave 
2632, and another 25-37 per cent, of oxide, and 73 60, and 
74-61 of molybdic acid. 

Molybdate of Chrome Oxide. — A solution of molybdate of 
soda added by degrees to potash-chrome-alum produces at 
first no change ; but, after a time, a cloudiness appears, 
which goes again on shaking. It is only after adding a 
quantity of the molybdate that the cloudiness is permanent 
and a precipitate falls. If all the chrome-oxide is not 
thrown down from the solution, the new compound, when 
dried, is of a clear malachite green colour. It has the 
composition Cr,0,+iMoO, + 7HO. When an excess of 
the molybdate of soda is added, the precipitate is of a 
darker colour, and has the composition Ct,0, + 1M0O, 
+ 8HO. Another compound 3Cr,0,MoOj+4HO -is pro- 
duced when a large excess of molybdate of soda and 
ammonia are added to the chrome alum at the same time. 

Molybdate of Copper is precipitated when neutral molyb- 
date of soda is added in excess to sulphate of copper. The 
precipitate is of a very pale green colour, and at first 
appears flocculent, but after washing it has a crystalline 
appearance. It has the composition 4CUO, 3M0O. +4HO. 
The author also describes some ammoniacal molybdate* of 
copper. 

Om BwmiIss — Zinin lias before shown (see GmeUn?* 
Hand-book, Vol. xii., pp. 174 — 184), that when bensoin is 
heated with chlorine or nitric acid, it loses hydrogen, and 
is converted into bencile. He now shows (Bulletin de St. 
Pelertb. Tome iii. p. 68) how the ben tile may be recon- 
verted into bensoin without producing any by-products. 
Senzile is tolerably soluble in strong acetic acid, and the 
change is effected in this solution by means of metallic 
iron. The author dissolves one psrt of benxile in six 
parts acetic acid, sp. gr. 1*065, adds from one to two parts 
of iron, and boils until the fluid becomes a mass of slender 
white needles of benzoin, he then pours the pappy mass 
from the deposit of iron, after cooling, washes with water, 
and then re-crystallises from alcohol. In this way he 
obtains perfectly pure benzoin. It can also be obtained 
by acting on an alcoholic solution of benxile with zinc, and 
hydrochloric acid. On treating benxile with pentachloride 
of phosphorus, tiie author found that no hydrogen was 
displaced; but a new body which he calls chloro- benzyl, 
was formed CnK M O t ♦ P CI, - C M H l0 O !l Cl, + P Cl,0 ? . 

Chloro-Bemyl (we adopt in this instance the author's 
orthography of the final syllable, to distinguish 
body from Cahour's chloro- ben tilt) is very 
in ether, and crystallines from the 



this 

is very soluble 
etherial solution, when 



1 K«t reported quits ooirsctiy in th« 



of the Sodsty and iu 



evaporated at the ordinary temperature in large, colourless, 
transparent crystals two or three tines in thickness, but 
usually is obtained in short four or six-sided prisms. It 
is also soluble in alcohol. It melts under water or alcohol 
at 71°, and remains fluid after it has sui.k to the ordinary 
temperature. It is decomposed by distillation, yielding a 
fluid, which among other things, contains some unaltered 
chloro-bensyl. The elementary anal) sis of chloro-benzyl 
led to the formula C^HioOjCI,. Chloro-bensyl dissolves 
in strong nitric acid with the evolution of red vapours, 
and when the solution is mixed with water, pure benxile 
is precipitated. The reaction which takes plsce is 
explained by the following equation : — CmHio^i^** + 
UNO- - C M H, 0 O. + NHOO, CI,. The action of caustic 
alkali on chloro-benxyl is remarkable. It hot alcoholic 
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solutions of both bodies are mixed together and allowed 
to cool, benzoote of potash crystallises out; bat if the 
solutions are mixed with water, an oily body separate*, 
which has all the properties of bitter almond oil. Aqueous 
ammonia has no sction on chloro-bcnxyl ; the reactions of 
alcoholic ammonia are very complex, and offer con- 



III. ANALYTICAL 

Tmmt for Crave Hmgmr. — Mulder gives the following 

(ScheiJc. Onders. Reel iii. p. 15) as the best way of using 
his teat for the discovery of grape sugar : — A little of the 
sulphate of indigo solution is placed in a test tube, the 
fluid to be tested is added, and the mixture is boiled. A 
solution of carbonate of potash or soda is then added until 
the liquid is alkaline. If grape sugar is present the 
mixture is decolorised* if not it remains blue. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



I* of Chromium, when reduced to flnc powder 
is one of the best reducing and polishing substances for 
metals .known, and which we think is even superior to the 
finest emery for polishing steel. The best indium-pointed 
gold pens become useless when used tut writing signatures 
for a few hours over the green chrome ink that is printed 
on bank bills. — Mining Chronicle. 

Int. rnntionul Inhibition of IMS. — The follow- 
ing is the classification intended to be adopted by her 
Majesty's Commissioners for the Grout Exhibition of 
1862 : — Section I. Haw Material*. — Mining, Quarrying, 
Metallurgy, and Mineral Products ; Chemical Substances 
and Products, and Pharmaceutical Processes ; Substances 
um d for Food, including Wiac*; Animal and Vegetable 
Substances used in Manufactures. Seetionll. Machinery 
and Engineering. — Railway plant, including Locomotive 
Engines and Carriages ; Carriages not connected with 
rail or tram-roads. Manufacturing Machines and Tools ; 
Machinery in general, as applied to industry ; Agricultural 
and Horticultural Machines and Implements, Civil 
Engineering, Architectural and Building Contrivances ; 
Military Engineering, Armour, snd Accoutrements, 
Ordnance and Small Arma ; Naval Architecture and 
Ships' Tackle ; Philosophical Instruments, and Processes 
depending on their use ; Photography, and Photographic 
Apparatus; Horologies! Instrurrents ; Musical Instru- 
ments ; Surgical Instruments and Appliances. Section III. 
Manufacture: — Cotton ; Flax and Hemp ; Silk and 
Velvet ; Woollen and Worsted, including Mixed Fabrics 
generally, Carpets ; Woven, Spun, Felted, and Lace 
Fabrics, when shown as specimens of Printing' or 
Dyeing ; Tapestry, Lace, and Embroidery; Skins, Furs, 
Feathers, and flair i Leather, including Saddlery and 
Harness ; Articles of Clothing ; Paper, Stationery, 
Printing, and Bookbinding ; Educational Works and 
Appliances , Furniture and Upholstery, including Paper- 
hangings and Papier Mache ; Iron and General Hardware, 
Steel, and Cutlery ; Work a in Precious Metals and their 
imitations ; Jewellery ; Glass ; Pottery ; Manufactures not 
included in previous Classes. Section IV. Fine Artt 
(Modem).— Architecture; Paintings in Oil snd Water 
Colours and Drawings; Sculpture, Models, Die-sinking, 
and Intaglios ; Etchings and Engravings. In the Exhibi- 
tion of 185 1 there were only 35 Classes. In the 
one, therefore, there are five additional. 



inrf i un He u — Painters use verv few 
colours of an organic nature. Those which they employ 
are uaully in the state of lake, which are a combination 
of the colouring principle, with a metallic oxide. For some 
time past I have been occupied with chemical researches 



on the colouring principles of organic origin, and have 
obtained one from sandal wood, which, by its beauty and 
its brightness,. is nearly equal to carmine,, and is of great 
interest to painters. This principle is a pure red solid, 
melts a little below xia°, and is afterward decomposed. 
It is insoluble in water and fixed oils, but very soluble in 
alcohol, ether,. aoetio acid and volatile oils. Dry chlorine 
has no action on it ; wet chlorine destroys it. All acids — 
except nitric,. chromic, and others which are rich in oxygen 
—have no action on it. Hydrosnlphuric acid,, which of 
all the gases is the most redoubtable test for snch colour*, 
has no aetion upon it;, neither have light and air. 
Painters have found it to be a very solid colour. It was 
used to paint the carriages of the Emperor Napoleon about 
nine years ago, and the color is still as bright as when it 
was put on. Its preparation is easy, as follows : — Take 
the sandal wood in powder, and exhaust it completely by 
alcohol. In the alcoholic solution thus obtained, pour 
hydrated oxide of lead in excess. Collect the precipitate 
on a filter. Now, wash the precipitate with alcohol and 
dry it ; dissolve it in acetic acid, and to this scetic solution, 
add An excess of water. The colouring matter which is in- 
soluble in water is precipitated, and the acetate of lead 
stays in the solution ; and it may be used to make new 
oxide of lead. Now, waah the precipitate well and dry it 
at a low temperature. Researches on this colour — too long 
to relate here — have shown me that this colour is a peculiar 

Srinciple, and is pure santalin. Its cost will be about 4s. 
pound, I intend to make a new compound for dyers 
and calico-printers, extracted from aantalin, capable oS 
dissolving in water— a thing which has never been done 
before. — Pro/enor H. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Numerous applications haying been made for Monthly 
Parts of the Chbmjcai News, wc have determined 
upon issuing a Part with the Magazines each Month, 
strongly sewn in a wrapper. The price of each Part 
will be Is. 6d., post free' ' Is. 7d. ; or when consisting 
of five numbers, Is. 9d. and Is. lid. Part III. of the 
present Volume is. now ready. 

•.•All 

and AdvcrtifrwrnU and 
GairriK, Bonn at Co., 
London, EC. 




Hall Court, 



Vol. II. of the CurviCAL News, containing a copious Index, Is 
ready, price it*., by pott. It*. !M , handsomely bound in doth, gold 
lettered. The case* for binding n ay be obtained at our Offce, price 
u. orf. BtiWribcrs may bats their copies' bound for 1*. if sent to 
our OtBce, or. If accompanied by a cloth cane, for fid. A few oopie* of 
Vol I. can Mill be hadVprloe 10*. 6rf.. by posfll*. UL Vol \\{. com- 
J on January 5, 1S61, and will be complete into 



J. Lym. — We regret, that we cannot assist you. 

F.O.S. — t. We believe not. x. The report was published and 1 

be obtained on application to s bookseller. ). Not to our knowledge 

A tt ''-The value of commercial may be estimated near enough 
for pi acticml purpose* by distilling a known quantity, and collecting 
apart all that comes over below tit' F. To estimate it with accuracy 
it would have to be repeatedly submitted to fractional distillation, 
which is a moat tedious operation. 

J.M. IT.— Snowdon diamonds are transparent crystals of quartz. 
The cubical crystals you speak of as occurring in the trap rocKS are 
most likely iron pyrites; if so, they will be of a golden, colour, snd 
very brittle. 

Manufacture 0/ rarnitk.— A correspondent asks If Own Opal or 
Omu Anlme is first melted and run into water according to Mr. P. P. 
Tlngrey's method, and then again melted and mixed with boiling 
Lin»eed Oil to make a copal varnish ? Or can the Gum Copal Mid Gum 
Anime l-e melted in a guru-pot, and mixed direct with boillnir L'iu 
Oil. according to Mr. f W. Neil, who obtained the Gobi Li* Medal of 
the Society of Arts in iSjtt And is there a flux that 
with the gum resins so sa to render those gums mors easy 
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SCIENTIFIC AND ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 



On the Substitution of Electro- Xeyatice Bodies (Chlorine* 
Bromine, Iodine, Cyanogen, Sulphur, ^r.) for the 
Metal* in Oxygenised Salts : Production of a New 
Class of Salts in which tht Electro- Negative Bodie, 
replace the Baste Hydrogen, by M. P. SCHCTZEN- 
BKRORR. 

The idea struck mo that by makiiur certain compounds, 
such as the protochloridcs of iodine, bromine, or sulphur, 
iodide <if cyanogen, &c, react on oxy^euiscd salts, I should 
succeed in substituting the radical bromine, iodine, 
sulphur, or cyanogen (which, in these compounds, is 
electro-positive) for the metal of the salt by simple 
double decomposition, -which may be represented try 
generalised special equations : — 

C 4 H,N«i0 4 + ClI = ClNa + C.HJO, 



Aoctat* of nod*. AoeUU of Iodine. 

C 4 H 3 Ag0 4 + ICy - IAg + C 4 H 3 Cy0 4 

A octal* of nilvtr. Acetate of cyanogen. 

In these analogous products, the first of which is isomeric 
with iodacetic acid, the iodine, instead of being substi- 
tuted for the equivalent of hydrogen of the radical 
acctyle takes the place of the basic hydrogen. 

It is easy to foresee that bodies of this class, if they 
can exist, should bo characterised by quite special 
properties, and, above all, great instability. Experiment 
has not failed to verify my surmises, and if I have not 
yet had timo to give to my reactions the desirable degree 
of generality, I have carefully studied them on a number 
of compounds sufficient to enable me to predict with 
certainty that it is poasiblo to prepare the oxygeniscd 
salts of chlorine, bromine, iodine, cyanogen, &c, in the 
same manner as salts of potassium, lead, mercury, &c. 
are obtained. 

Here is a condensation of the facts on which I support 
these geoeral conclusions, — facts described in detail in 
tho account sent to the Academy: — 

Anhydrous acetic and hvpochlorous acids united at 
a very low temperature, in the proportions of C,H 3 0,, to 
CIO, mix together and turn red. In a quarter of an 
hour the mixture decolorises spontaneously without any 
other apparent reaction, and without altering in weight. 
An excess of hypochlorous acid imparts a fixed red tint 
to it, which disappears when this excess is removed by 
gentle heat (30*). 

The analysis of this liquid gives numbers corresponding 
to the formula, 

C,U a 01O 4 , or C.HjOjCIO, 

which is that of monochloracetic acid ; but the charac- 
teristics of these products do not allow of its bring 
confounded with the latter. By its mode of formation 
and properties, I consider it an acetate of chlorine. 



Acetate of chlorine is a liquid, colourless, or of a faint, 
pale yellow. It dissolves immediately, and in any pro- 
portion, in water, and turns into a mixture of hydrated 
acetic and hypochlorous acids, 

C.I^CIO, + 1IIO - ClO.nO + C 4 H s O, HO. 

Towards ioo" C. it detonates violently, and yields 
chlorine, oxygen, and anhydrous acetic acid, 

CJIjClO^ = 0 + CI + C 4 H,0 4 . 

It may be preserved in ice and darkness without under- 
going any alteration 1 but at the ordinary temperature 
and in the sun it decomposes, little by little, and the 
bottle-stoppers are forced out violently. It can bo dis- 
tilled in vacuo at a low temperature. 

Mercury attacks it when cold with a rustling noise. It 
disengages much chlorine, and forms acetate of mercury 
and a little calomel, — 

c.H.cio.+Hg - ci+c 4 H a ngo 4 . 

Here wo have the singular phenomenon of the displace- 
ment of chlorine by u metal. 

Zinc attacks it very slowly, and produces a mixture of 
acetate and chloride of xinc,— 

C 4 H,C10 4 + iZn = C'.UjZnO, + ClZu. 

Iodine instantly dissolves in it, decolorising itself and 
disengaging chlorine, without producing chloride of 
iodine. It forms solid, white, crystalline acetate of 
iodine, isomeric with iodacetic acid, but the charac- 
teristics of which are entirely different to those of the 
latter acid, — 

C 4 II 4 C10 4 + 1 = 0,11,104 + CI. 

Acetate of iodine decomposes by heat abovo ioo° C, 
almost always with an explosion, according to the 
equation, — 

2(C 4 H 3 I0 4 ) — I, + C ,0 4 + CJI^OjHOO! 

> of i^othj-U. 



Water destroys it immediately, according to the equa- 



tion, — 



iofCJIJO,) + 10HO = I„+aIO J + ioC 4 H 4 0 4 . 

Absolute alcohol also decomposes it when cold, 
according to the equation, — 

xo(C 4 H;IO,) + 5 ( } - I, + 2lO,+ 5 C 4 H 4 0 4 + 

S[CJI,(C 4 II } )0 4 ] 



ofothylo. 

which corresponds to the preceding one. 

In mixing equal equivalents of protochlorido of iodine 
and dry acetate of soda, the mass becomes slightly heated, 
the strong odour of the chloride of iodine almost entirely 
disappears, and a mixture of marine salt and acetate of 
iodine is obtained. This mixture, from which it is 
impossible to separate the acetate of iodine, presents, in 
fact, under the influence of heat, water, and absolute 
alcohol, all the reactions formulated above. If there is 
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an excess of chloride of iodine, a secondary reaction 
takes place, represented by 

C 4 II,Na0 4 + jCU = I, + CINa + C,0 4 + C^Cl. 

CWoride oif methyle. 

The action of chloride of iodino on butyrate of soda 
is exactly parallel, and can he explained by a similar 
equation* — 

C,H,Na0 4 + C1I = C^IO, + CINa, 
C„H 7 Na0 4 + iCU — I, + C,0 4 + CINa + C,H,C1, 

Chloiido of trytito. 
a(C»H : I0 4 ) heated = C,0 4 + I 1 + C |1 H ; (C,H,)0 4 , 



> of tiytlle. 

,0(^11,10,) + 5 { - I. + iIO, + 5 C.H t 0 4 + 

5[C a H,(C 4 Hj0 4 ] 

Butynto oi ethyle. 
When cold, bromine dissolves in acetate of chlorino 
tho chlorine being disengaged little by little; the 
mixture, at first red, becomes at last perfectly colourless, — 

C 4 HjC10 4 + Br — CI + C 4 H,Br0 4 . 

The product thus obtained is liquid, and, after some 
time (one or two hours}, decomposes spontaneously, with 
an explosion. Iodine dissolves in it, freeing the bromine 
and forming solid acetate of iodine. 

Sulphur dissolves with a rustling noiso in acetate of 
chlorine, disengaging chlorine, but it is separated from 
sulphurous acid, and anhydrous acetic acid and sulphur 



aC 4 H 3 Cl c O l + S, = aC 4 H,0 , + SO a + S + Cl 2 . 
According to this, acetate of sulphur appears less stable 
than tho other negative acetates; in fact, by the action 
of chloride of sulphur (CIS) on dry acetate of soda, we 
obtain immediately, by cooling, the following reaction : — 

a(C 4 H 3 NaO ( ) + 2CI8 = 2C 4 H 3 O a + SO, + S + aClNa, 
which, being so pure, could ho utilised with advantage 
for the preparation of anhydrous acetic acid. 

Benzoate of soda and chloride of iodine heat slightly 
when mixed ; the odour of the chloride of iodine disap- 
pears. If heated further it disengages much carbonic 
acid ; iodine distills, and a liquid insoluble in water and 
potash, which can he separated by fractional distillation. 

1. Into a colourless iodised liquid, boiling at zoo 0 C, 
the composition of which, according to the analysis 
already made, appears to be that of iodido of phenyle 
(C'uHjI). 

2. Into a solid body very like naphthaline. According 
to this the first production of benzoate of iodine takes 
place probably according to the equation, — 

C,|lI s XaO« + C1I •= CLNa + C, 4 H,I0 4 , 

and it remains for me to study more closelv its products 
of decomposition. I shall endeavour equally to produce 
benroate of chlorine, and with this pure benzoate of 
iodine. 

By slightly heating a mixture of equal equivalents of 
acetate of silver and iodide of cyanogen, the mass melts, 
producing iodide of silver, disengaging nothing ; but, 
by raising the temperature, the product decomposes, often 
with an explosion. These facts, of which a more detailed 
account will be given in another paper, are easily intel- 
ligible, by admitting the production of acetate of 
cyanogen, — 

C 4 H,AgO« + ICy = IAg+ C 4 H a Cy0 4 , 
which would be decomposed at a higher temperature. 



Anhydrous sulphuric acid absorbs atihvdrous hypo- 
chlorous acid, yielding a stable, dark-red liquid ; the 
excess of anhydrous acid can be separated from it by 
distillation without its disengaging the faintest trace of 
chlorine ; but at a higher temperature sulphato of 
chlorine decomposes energetically. 

These facts, I think, suffice to support my ideas, but I 
own that my task is far from being accomplished. The 
complete Memoir contains, moreover, some new researches 
on protochloride of iodine, which, for want of space, it 
is impossible to reproduce here.— Comptes-Jtendns, 
vol. lit. 



Observations on the Pretence of Certain Element*, 
ordinarily very rare, in Common Substances, by Af.H. 
Saikte-Cuube Deville. 

I have previously shown that vanadium is found in those 
aluminious matters so abundant in nature, and the 
researches of M. Beauvallet and M. Terrell have proved 
that the commonest clay contains this hitherto rare 
metal. The method I have employed for the demonstra- 
tion of this unexpected fact has enabled me to detect in 
certain relatively abundant minerals the existence of 
several substances rarely found in mineral formations. 
I will now detail successively certain substances which I 
have studied from this point of view. 

1. Battle. — The rutilo of Saint Yrieix, which is now 
found ordinarily in commerce, has a very curious com- 
position, which I am about to indicate whilst exhibiting 
the analytical method which I have applied to it, for the 
purpose of resolving the special problem I havo im- 
posed on myself. Heat pulverised rntile, with three or 
four times its weight of hydrate of potash mixed with 
a little nitre. This should bo effected at a red heat, 
and, when large quantities arc operated upon, in an iron 
vessel. 

Treat the cooled pulverised mass with water, when 
there remains insoluble pcrtitanato of potash, oxide 
of iron, and silico-altiminato of potash, &c. A dark 
green alkaline solution is also obtained, from which 
the colouring principle (manganese) can be separated by 
a few drops of olcohol. The liquid, filtered and treated 
with excess of sulphuretted hydrogen, assumes a beautiful 
red purple. A little titanic acid, and sometimes coloured 
sulphides, are precipitated. Filter the Liquid, and 
exactly saturate it with hydrochloric acid ; heat slightly, 
and when all the sulphuretted hydrogen has disappeared 
a heavy brown powder is separated on filtering, which 
roast in a platinum vessel. A fusible and deeply- 
coloured substance is then obtained, and a crystalline 
white sublimate. 

The fusible matter is vanadic acid, recognisable by all 
its most marked characteristics: coloration of phos- 
phorus-salt, green in the reducing flame, and yellow in 
the oxidising flame, then by nitre into a red-orange; 
easy formation of a deep yellow chloride, which is pro- 
duced with disengagement of chlorine in contact with 
hydrochloric acid, and which assumes an azure blue 
tint, when the excess of hydrochloric acid is driven off. 
The volatile matter is molybdic aeid, which in the 
reducing flame colours phosphorus salt blue-black, and 
with phosphoric acid and ammonia yields an insoluble 
yellow phospho-molybdatc, &c. 

100 grammes of rutile yields by this method i'ojo 
gramme of roasted sulphides, or else a mixture of acid, 
having tho following composition :— 
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Titanio and Btannic acid, with platinum 

from the vessels . . . . oaii 

Vanadic acid 0-313 

Molybdicacid o- 4 *6 

1 -010 

It will bo perceived that rutilo is a substance from 
which vanadium may bo extracted with great advantage. 

*. Certto of BaiiM — When too grammes of cerite 
arc treated with potash and sulphuretted hydrogen in 
excess, by the process jnst described, we obtain by the 
precipitation of a sulpho-salt bv means of hydrochloric 
acid and roasting in close vessels at a low temperature, 
an acid mixture of the following composition :— 

Acid ....... 0*050 

Acid and traces of vanadium . . 0-510 

0-560 

This proportion of telluric acid is furnished by the 
1 00 grammes of cerite. For the cerite I am indebted to 
M. Bahr, the learned Professor of Chemistry in the 
Stockholm Mining School, who had the kindness to send 
mo considerable quantities. It is with these valuable 
materials that M. Daraour and myself have prepared the 
elements for a work, now in course of executiou, on the 
metals so numerous and so difficult to separate, discovered 
by the illustrious Banish chemist, M. Mosander. 

3. Wolfram. — I have ascertained the presence of 
small quantities of tantnlio acid in the Wolfram of St. 
Leonard, but in such small proportion that I should not 
have mentioned it here if this fact did not confirm the 
discovery of M. Damour of tantalic acid in tho Wolfram 
of Chauteloubc in the Limousin. 

4. Cryolls*. — In cryolite, also, I have found very 
small quantities of a substance possessing all the 
characteristics of hyponiobic acid. I have, however, 
not obtained sufficient to examine it in all its reactions. 
Bat my opinion on this subject is corroborated by the 
fact that niobito has been discovered in Greenland 
cryolite. I have sent a beautiful specimen of the mineral, 
found in large fragments, to tho Ecole des Mines. — 
Annates de Chimie ct de Physique. 



On the Saccharine Matter contained in Acid Fruits x 
it* Origin, Nature, and Transformations, by H. 
BUIGNET. 

The following is a rfsume of a long paper on this 
subject which appears in tho February and March 
Numbers of the Annates de Chimic et de Physique: — 

From the experiments performed during my investi-' 
gations, the following conclusions may be drawn touching 
the nature, origin, and transformations of saccharine 
matter in fruits : — 

1. The sugar which forms originally in acid fruits is 
cane sugar, C 13 H M 0,i, and in its properties and rotatory 
power is identical with that obtained from tho cane or 
beetroot. 

a. During tho maturation of fruits this sugar undergoes 
a peculiar influence, and. is gradually converted into 
inverted sugar, C t2 H| 2 0„, identical in its qualities and 
rotatory power with that obtained by the action of acids 
or glucose ferment on cane sugar. 

3. If, when the fruit is perfectly mature, wc examine 
the saccharine matter, we shall find it differently consti- 



tuted in various fruits. Sometimes it is composed of 
pure and simple iuv»rted sugar, as in the grape, 
gooseberry, and fig ; sometimes it contains a mingling, 
in various proportions, of cane sugar and inverted sugar, 
as is the cose with tho pineapple, apricot, peach, 
plum, &c. 

4. The cause of this variety is not, as we may well 
believe, the acidity of the fruits. Experience shows that 
organic acids, by reason of their relativo proportion, 
their diluted state, and the feeble temperature in which 
they aot, have little power to change the cane sugar 
with which they are associated. Moreover, there is no 
connection between the acidity of fruits and the changes 
exhibited in their saccharine matters. In tho lemon, 
which is excessively acid, more than a quarter of its 
saccharine matter exists in the state of cane sugar : 
whilst in the fig, which has scarcely any uciditv, tho 
whole consists of inverted sugar. In tho apricot, peach, 
and Mirabelle plum there is about 70 per cent, of cane 
sugar ; while no trace of it is found in the grape and 
chorry, which, upon analysis, are found to contain a 
much smaller proportion of acid. 

5. Tho differences presented in the relative propor- 
tions of the two sugars seem to be due to a nitrogenised 
matter, acting as a glucose ferment, analogous to that 
recently extracted by M. Berthelot from brewers' yeast. 
By treating crushed gooseberry seeds with cold water, a 
liquid is obtained which, when cold, changes to inverted 
sugar the cane sugar contained in tho juico of the fruit. 

6. Tho comparative influence of the acid and ferment 
is exemplified by two parallel experiments mado on the 
juice of tho same fruit, — one in which tho ferment is 
precipitated by alcohol; the other in which tho acid is 
neutralised by carbonate of lime. In the first case, the 
sugar remains a very long time without sensible modifi- 
cation. In the second, on the contrary, it is completely 
transformed, even in twenty-four hours. The same 
result is obtained by experiments made on the fruit of 
the bauana. No trace of free acid is to bo found in its 
juice, examined at any period of its vegetation, and yet, 
if artificially ripened, about two-thirds of the saccharine, 
matter is in" the state of inverted sugar. 

7. There is an affinity so close between cane and 
inverted sugar that it is with difficulty that they can be 
separated. Thus, cane sugar loses its crystallising pro- 
perty when associated with even a very small proportion 
of inverted sugar. Further, it is thus that protoxide of 
lead, which acts so differently on the two sugars sepa- 
rately, yet exercises the same action on them when they 
are mixed together. 

8. The best method for separating cane sugar from the 
fruits which contain it is that indicated by M. Peligot for 
tho analysis of molasses, and consists in forming a 
saccharate of lime, separating it by boiling, and decom- 
posing it by a current of carbonic acid. It is impcssiblo 
to obtain any sensible quantity of this sugar in a crys- 
tallised iUIo without repeating the treatment with lime, 
and rendering alcoholic the syrupy solution from which 

I it ought to separate. Observing this twofold condition, 
' I have been able to obtain crystal lisable sugar from the 
peach, apricot, Mirabelle plum, applo, &c. 

9. The abundance of starch in the Vegetable Kingdom 
j has led to the supposition that this substance is the true 

source of tho saccharine matter of fruits. Nevertheless, 
it is impossible to discover its presence in green fruits, 
either by the microscope or by iodised water. On tho 
other hand, the sugar to which the starch gives place in 
the artificial transformations that we can make it 
undergo is a right-handed glucose, with a rotatory power 
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equal to ► 53 0 ; whilst it results K°m the experiment* 
detailed in this Memoir that 'ho sugar found in acid 
fruits is cane sugar, either wholly or partially inverted. 

to. In green fruits a peculiar principle exists, possess- 
ing the property of absorbing iodine with even more 
energy than sterch does, and of forming with this 
metalloid a perfectly colourless compound. This prin- 
ciple it of an astringent nature, and appears to bo allied 
to tannin in many of its properties. It can be estimated 
with as much facility as the saccharine matter itself. 
We know, by experimenting upou it at different Btages 
of maturity that its proportion diminishes as that of 
the saccharine matter augments. 

11. Hy adding to the juice of green fruit as much 
iodine as it is capable of absorbing, a precipitate is soon 
formed by the combination of the iodine and the astrin- 
gent matter. If we collect this precipitate and carefully 
wash it, in order to disembarrass it of anything soluble it 
may have retained, it will form sugar under the influence 
of weak acids and a suitable temperature. 

n. The sugar extracted from the taunin of the gnll- 
nut, by the action of sulphuric acid, of medium concen- 
tration and of Buitahlo temperature, is a right-handed 
glucose, having exactly the same rotatory power as 
starch glucose. The sugar furnished by the tannin of 
green fruits, under the same conditions, is also a right- 
handed glucose, identical with sngar of starch. In this 
respect tannin affords no better help than starch to a 
satisfactory theory of the origin of sugar in fruits. 

13. Much starch and tannin are found in green 
bananas, and the two principles diminish progressively 
and simultaneously, so that no trace of either of them is 
to be discovered in the ripe fruit. The sugar found in 
their stead is cane sugar. 

14. There exists, then, an essential difference between 
the products of Art and of Natuic with respect to the 
transformation of either tannin or starch into sugar. 
There is also a marked difference between the saccharine 
matter of fruits, according to whether it is produced by 
the action of vegetative force or irrespective of its 
influence. Experiments prove that the sugar which 
continues to be formed in bananas after they arc gathered 
is not cane, but inverted sugar. 
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h that powder quickly with hot water, and, 

with a few drops of 



mixing it well in a mortar 



nitrate of mercury, wash it well again with hot water. 

3. Add mercury to it in a mortar, and mix it well, 
until it has the form of a paste that can bo worked with 
the fingers. 

4. Wash well with hot water till the washing liquid 
is perfectly clear. 

5. Press the alloy in a deer-skin till all the excess of 
mercury is out, and expose to the air. In leas than an 
hour it becomes very hard. 

A singular property 1 most notice is tho action of zinc 
on this alloy. If the mercury contains a little zinc the 
alloy becomes very hard, but in breaks in pieces by the 
least knock. 

Here is the analyeis of it : — 

Analysis in the Ordinary State. 
Copper . . 15*75 15-81 
Mercury . . 74-15 74*19 



ioo-oo 



ioo - oo 
Density . 11-48 

Analysis when Soft, 

gPPP" *5« 

Mercury . . . .74*57 

100*00 

Density . 11033 

Analysis after it has been 8<fl and Hard ay aim. 

Copper » 54 j 

Mercury . . . .74-51 
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On Vopjm- Amalgam, by H. Dl'SSANCK 
I have read in many scientific and medical Journnls of 
tho discovery of a new alloy by Mr. Oct sheim, which 
alloy has plastic properties, aud is an amalgam of copper. 
This alloy is not new ; for in 1853 Professor Peligot, in 
his lectures at the Conservatoire Imper. des 
Metiers, at Paris, spoke of it. At that time I 
assistant, and prepared great quantities of 
analysed it. 

This alloy presents the remarkable property of being 
•oft when recently prepared, and after a short time ft 
becomes so hard that it is difficult to break it to analyse 
it. Dontists used it to fill teeth, but I believe its use 
was abandoned. On account of its property of being 
soft at first, its greatest use is for the moulding of medals! 
The best way to prepare it is the following :— 

1. Take sulphate of copper and dissolve it in water 
acidulated l>v a few dro 



Density . 11-036 

Such is the composition of this allov, which 
for a new discovery, and which was described . 
eight years ogo, ond was culled alloy of the Jcntirt*.- 
Atnencan Journal of Pharmacy. 

The Society of Arts' Annual Exhibition of Innntions. 

(C/N/i„ii«f /ram pogt 114.) 

No. 91. Method of Coatiny Electric Telegraph Wire*. 
exhibited bv Joseph Uogersl The conducting wires are 
coated with a suituble insulating material. Strips of 
.woven fibre, tapes, or felt, previously saturated with a 
compound that furthers tho insulation, are then bound 
round. Cords or wires, which have been previously 
covered with yarn, and prepared by a heated cement, 
arc laid round in one or more scries ; if more than one 
scries, then each alternate series is laid in an opposite 
direction, and bound round with wire, wire and yarn, 
or woven fibrous niutciiul, or braided over, the bindiug 
wires being used to regulate tho gravity and protect the 
cable from abrasion. No. 93. Submarine Telegraph 
Cables, by the same Exhibitor. The conducting wire, or 
strand of conducting wires, is first insulated with india- 
rubber, or gutta-percha, or both; they are then sur- 
rounded with a strengthening of flat plaited bands or 
cords, which have been previously prepared by immer- 
sion in a cauldron of heated cement, and are bound 
round and compressed in one or more scries previous to 
receiving an external braiding of yarn, which is again 

cipitated in the form of a reddish powder P ^ ^ ™w I X > " T 1, ^J** 0 1<ud ™* 

powacr. 1 boons r^nd w , tn stnp8 of W0Tcn fibrCj ^ JUjd thread 
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but braiding over is preferable ; any number of eon- 
ducting wins can bo enclosed. No. 133. Patent Mica 
Garden Labels, exhibited by Frederick Leiss. These 
labels are manufactured of the mineral mica, in trans- 
parent lamina). The inscriptions being between sheets 
of this substance, and bo protected, stand all degrees of 
heat, cold, or humidity. No. 1 34. Patent Gratify 
Potato Selector, exhibited by James Anderson. The 
finest, mealiest, and most nutritious potatoes are always 
denser und heavier than the soft and waxy. By taking 
nd vantage of this difference in their specific gravity, the 
light and inferior potatoes are made to swim on the 
surface of a solution of salt, while the heavy and good 
sink to the bottom. By this contrivance the dry and 
mealy potatoes are separated. In order to classify pota- 
toes into three qualities, good, medium, and inferior, let 
a solution having a specific gravity of 1 100 be put into 
one jar and a (solution having a specific gravity of 1*080 
into another. Very good potatoes only will sink in the 
first jar; the medium ana inferior will remain floating 
on the surfucc. Lot lhc*c ho removed to the second jur, 
containing the solution of the lowest density j the 
medium quality will sink in it while the iufenor will 
remain floating on the surface. This instrument is based 
upon a curious fact, which may perhaps be sometimes 
made use of in private houses. We doubt, however, if 
it would " pay" the greengrocer to sort out his goods in 
this manner. No. 1 30. Hancock's Patent Butter Machine, 
exhibited by Andrew M'Larcn and Co. This machine 
is for purifj ing butter from acid and buttermilk, and 
also for cooling it in worm weather, without touching it 
w ith the hand. The butter is taken from the churn and 
placed in a cylinder, and pressed with a screw piston 
through a perforated plate at the bottom of the cylinder, 
with ti tub of cold water. This operation mny be I 
repeated, and the butter will be thereby chilled and I 
purified in the hottest weather. Butter having been | 
thus treated will keep good much longer than when it 
is worked by the hand, as the heat of the bund imparts 
a greasy character to the butter, which militates much 
against its keeping quality, even if the hand could 
extract the buttcimilk from the butter as well as this 
process. No. 140. Artificial Stone, Buihiiny Bricks, 
•5c exhibited by C. Paine, Dippenhall Silica Works 
These imitations of Bath stone, bricks, and brackets, 
arc oil made of the building material " Soluble Silica/' 
which is stated to be more durable than natural stone, 
and lets costly. It can he made of any colour. No. 
148. Carhomc Aerial Water and Air Purifier and 
Cooler, exhibit d by Joshua Jackson. This apparatus 
consists of a series of disks, ft ted with pure wood chur- 
cool, and arranged one above another (either suspended 
on chains or fixed on a stand) to the number of six, or 
more 01 less I'ltu ding to the requirement of the case. 
Above these disks is !i.\ed 11 reservoir to hold the impure 
water. This reservoir is usually u bell-shaped vessel, 
with a valve or tap at its convex end. Below the disks 
is a receiver, which is lither a jug, pan, or tul>, or else a 
vessel similar to the reservoir. Above the purifiers is a 
dh>k, called a filter, which is either placed between the 
purifiers tmd the reservoir, or inside the latter. When 
the valve or tap is opened in the reservoir, the impure 
water flows through the filter, which ictains its mecha- 
nical impurities, and then through the whole series of 
purifiers (which absorbs its gaseous impurities) until it 
falls into the receiver. While passing through the 
purifiers, the water is exposed to the cooling and refresh- 
ing action of the air, which gives tho apparatus an 
advantage over an earthen or glass filter, w hich excludes 



tho air. When this apparatus is suspended over a 
burning lamp, it absorbs the noxious gases arising from 
the combustion of the oil, gas, or spirits, and also any 
such gases that may be floating in the air, thus keeping 
the air in the apartment Bweet and fresh. When the 
purifiers arc saturated with impurities, they must bo 
boiled in water for half-an-hour, which must be repeated, 
if necessary, until they become as pure and efficient as 
when new. This apparatus is peculiarly applicable to 
rain-water. No. 158. Patent Heat Iteyu'lahr, exhibited 
by C. Varley. The object of this apparatus is to ensure 
nny desired uniform temperature in ferneries, forcing- 
house**, greenhouses, or any chamber heated by gas. 
There is a tube to the upper end of which is attached a 
chamber, composed of u series of tubes to increase its 
surface. The other end of tho tube is bent into a ||. 
and lias a small chamber, with a stuffing-box attached to 
it ; the lower portion of this tube is filled with rrercury ; 
the remaining po tion of the longer limb of the tube and 
chamber is filled generally with spirits of wine; thero 
is a smaller tube sliding through tho stuffing-box into 
the lurger tube, w ith a fluid joint, to allow of the motion 
of the smaller tube. The gas flows from the main 



through tl 



small tube into the larger 



it nd out 



between the two tubes, and theneo on to the burners 
which hent the chamber. As the temperature of tho 
chamber rises, the fluid contained in the larger tube and 
in the chamber expands, raising the mercury ; and when 
it has raised it to a certain degree, the mercury clows 
the mouth of the smaller tube, and cuts off the gas. On 
the temperature falling, the mouth of the smaller tube 
is unclosed, and the gas turned on. A small burner, in 
direct connection with the maiu, is kept constantly burn- 
ing, to re-light the gas when turned on, or it can be 
arranged that the flow of gas is only lessened, and never 
turned off. There is a graduated scale, over which an 
index attached to the small tubo slitlcs, and by sliding 
this tube up or down the temperature is determined at 
which the gas shall be turned on and cut off. There 
is a modification of this apparatus, where, instead of 
sliding the small tube nearer or further from the surface 
of the mercury, the adjustment to the desired temperature 
is obtained by raising or lowering the mercury which 
forms the valve nearer or further from the mouth of this 
tube, bv means of a plunger worked with a rack andpiuion. 
By' this arrangement all stuffing-boxe's and moveable 
joints arc avoided. The apparatus is made entirely of iroo, 
and as there is nothing to get out of order, there is no 
possibility of derangement. Modifications of this appa- 
ratus are" used to control the temperature of chambers 
heated by oilier means, und they are made of various sizes, 
according to the purpose for which they are applied. 
No 173. Jmpruced Manufacture 0/ Cork Stoppers, 
exhibited by A. B. Scithcn. The novelty consists in 
that the corks, instead of being cut, are ground, which 
gives them any desirable shupe, a much smoother 
surface, with less waste in the material. No. 174. Im- 
proved Artificial Corks, by the same Exhibitor. The 
corkwood is cut into fine veneers, uud rolled up to tho 
desired size, the end being cemented, thereby producing, 
from thin w ood, large and stout stoppers, of an even 
elasticity and porous substance, while those cut by hand 
have a good and a bad side, according to the different 
grow th of the material employed. These arc each very 
useful contrivances, and will be found of great value to 
the themist. No. 184. Stearic and Ptdlimfs Patent 
Apparatus for Preventing Candles from Dropping and 
Guitiriny, exhibited by John Gedge and Son. This 
apparatus consists of a small mctiU tube with projecting 
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arms, and a metal or porcelain cap. The tube is first 
passed over the wick of a candle, and afterwards the 
cap, which rests upon the arm* of the tube supported by 
the candle; as tho candle burns the tube becomes 
heated, and forms a well of fluid tallow or composition 
near the wick, and tho weight of the cap resting upon 
the arms of the tube, it descends with it ns the candle 
burns. The result is, that the outer circumference of 
tho candle forms a border, over which the tallow will 
not run, even if tho candle be moved rapidly from ploce 
to place, and the rap prevents the flame overlapping on 
to and guttering the candle. No. aij. Patent Pbwtic 
Leather, exhibited by It. Scagrr and Co. This is a com- 
pound of leather, india-rubber, and gutta-percha. 
Leather shreds arc submitted to an alkaline solution 
under gentle heat, until reduced to a fibrous condition ; 
they are then rubbed through a wire cvlinder ; the fibre 
so obtained is then placed in a masticator with gutta- 
percha, india-rubber, or a mixture of both, the propor- 
tions being according to the texture of the material 
required j if pliable, more india-rubber ; if hard, more 
leather. Tho pliable material is adapted for shoe 
bottoms, being damp-proof, and stated to be inoro 
durable and less expensive than common leather. That 
which is hard and rigid is adapted for picture frames 
and other ornamental designs, cither plain, bronzed, or 
gilt, as shown by the specimens exhibited ; its colour 
may be so blended as to resemble wood carvings. No. 
z 19. Safety Medicine Bottles, exhibited by William 
Toogood. These bottles arc made with contracted 
necks, so as to allow the fluid to flow in drops ; tome of 
them have their necks ground in and moveable for filling; 
others have an opening at the bottom, for filling, which 
is closed by a cork, while others arc mode of dark 
coloured gins*, with fluted sides. 



PHARMACY, TOXICOLOGY, &o. 

Analysis of Commercial Glacial Phosphoric Acid, 
by John M. M.mhch. 



Within a few years post, phosphoric acid and its com 

pounds have attracted the attention of mcdicnl practi- I and other heavy metals. 



chemicals enjoy a well-merited reputation among u*. 
This induced me to select at random from a larger lot ■.< 
this ocid, three specimens, which were washed with cold 
water, and dried by means of bibulous paper. 

On neutralising an nqucoua solution of glacial phos- 
phoric acid, to effect which the generation of heat ha* 
been carefully avoided by placing the dish in cold water, 
ammonia will sometimes throw down no, or only a 
slight, precipitate, which is increased by the subsequent 
application of heat. The precipitates thus collected and 
I heated amounted to 8- 18, 416, o-8o per cent., and in a 
fourth instance no precipitate at all was obtained, la 
tho first cose I had collected from 550 grains of acid 
4.5 grains of precipitate, and intended to use this for a 
quantitative analysis ; but meeting with an accidental 
loss of a portion of it, I am only able to give the quali- 
ties of these impurities. 

The precipitate was dissolved in diluted muriatic acid, 
and the solution filtered ; a residue of silicic acid 
remained on the filter amounting to 1*5 grains = 0-27; 
percent, of the phosphoric acid, or 3-33 3 per cent, of 
the weight of tho precipitate. The filtrate was mixed 
with strong alcohol, and Eulnhuric acid dropped in ts 
long as a precipitate was produced, which was wparattd 
by a filter ana well washed with alcohol. The arid 
filtrate, from which the alcohol had bceu evaporated, 
yielded a granular white precipitate on being ovcr- 
saturutcd with ammonia, which was insoluble in chloride 
of ammonium ; carbonate of potassa produced no change 
in the cold, but, on boiling, a white precipitate, which 
was soluble iu ac.ctic acid, and this solution was not pre- 
cipitated by oxalic acid, but yielded a white granular 
precipitate on the addition of chloride of aminouiam, 
ammonia, and phosphate of ammonia in succession. Tho 
filtrate, therefore, contained phosphate of magnesia. 

The residue on the filter wns wholly soluble in a large 
quantity of water, and this solution was affected by re- 
agents in tho following manner :— Phosphate of soda, 
turbid ; after a while, white precipitate ; oxalate of am- 
monia, immediately a white precipitate, insoluble iu 
acetic acid; ammonia, ferro- and fernd-cyanide of potas- 
sium did not disturb it. These reactions prove the pre- 
sence of lime, and the absence of alumina, and of iron, 



lioners, and are now extensively used, frequently iu the 
form of solutions and syrups, in which free phosphoric 
acid is employed for keeping the earthy and metallic 
phosphates in solution. In many of the formulas of 
these preparations, the glacial phosphoric acid, as it 
occurs in commerce, is assumed to bo the monohydrated 
HO, PO. j but thoso who have made them will have 
frequently noticed that sometimes the phosphoric acid 
emploved is unable to dissolve the same quantity of 
phosphates which at other times is taken up by it. As 
a reason for this, we generally assign the- presence of 
variable proportions of fixed earthy matters, which 
cannot be volatilised by tho fusion of the acid; and it is 
a fact that almost all of it, tho way wo meet with it in 
commerce, yields a whito precipitate on being over- 
saturated with ammonia. 

At the suggestion of Professor Procter, I have taken 
up the subject with the view of ascertaining the nature 
and the amount of these impurities, and tho atato in 
which the acid exists ordinarily. 

In the first place,my inquiries were directed to obtain 
glacial phosphoric acid from different manufacturers ; in 



The whole precipitate was therefore composed of 
silicic acid, phosphate of lime, and phosphate of mag- 
nesia. I must mention here that a portion of the same 
crystals was tested with chloride of barium and caustic 
potnsaa, but neither sulphuric acid nor ammonia was 
found in any of the specimens examined. 

When the glacial phosphoric acid, dissolved in cold 
water, is immediately over-saturated with ammonia, 
filtered from tho precipitate, and mixed with a solution 
of chloride of ammonium and magnesium, a precipitate 
of aninionio-phosphatc of magnesia occurs only of that 
portion of the phosphoric acid which has, by the action 
of a moist atmosphere and the consequent gradual 
absorption of water, been converted into the tcrhydrnte 
or the common phosphoric ocid ; an excess of the double 
chloride produces in the filtrato no further precipitate, 
until it is heated to bailing. JJy setting tho solution 
aside, the meta- or pyro-phosphoric acid is gradually 
converted into the common tribasicacid, but this change 
is effected in a short time on the application of heat. 
To determine whether all the acid has been changed in 
this manner, it will suffice, to add more of the double 



this I was unsuccessful. By inquiring of a number of I chloride to the ammoniaeal solution and boil ogain ; this 
friends, I ascertained that they are oil using an article must be continued until a precipitate ceases to bo 
made by Merck, of Darmstadt, a number of whose 
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But inasmuch as mota- and pyrc-phosphate of lime 
and magnesia are kept in solution by the corresponding 
phosphate of ammonia, it will be necessary to boil the 
original solution of the acid for some time, allow it to 
cool, and supersaturate it with ammonia. The filtrate 
must then be repeatedly boiled, and some ammonia must 
bo added to the cooled liquor until no further precipitate 
occurs. "We may then be sure that all the earthy phos- 
phates have been separated. The combined precipitates 
are now exposed to heat until they cease to lose weight ; 
their weight is then deducted from the original weight 
of the phosphoric acid, and the remainder mar be looked 
upon as the weight of pure hydra ted phosphoric acid, 
provided that in the beginning we have satisfied our- 
selves of the absence of sulphuric acid and ammonia. 
Though many works on chemistry recommend to test 
for nitric and hydrochloric acids, I have never, either on 
any former or the present occasion, found either of these 
two ; but sulphuric acid I have in one or two coses met 
with, not however in Merck's. 

The ammoniacal solution of phosphoric acid is then 
precipitated with a solution of chloride of ammonium 
and magnesium, and after standing for several hours, 
filtered. The precipitate is washed with a diluted solu- 
tion of ammonia, until the washings, when ovcrsaturated 
with pure nitric acid, produce no precipitate in nitrate 
of silver. 

To determine from the precipitate the quantity of 
anhydrous phosphoric acid, I have followed two ways: 
if its quantity was large, I have dried it upon a brick 
tile at ordinary temperature, ascertained its precise 
weight, ignited a convenient portion of it, and then 
calculated the weight which would have resulted from 
the ignition of the whole. If the quantity of the pre- 
cipitate was small, the whole of it was ignited, together 
with the filter, the amount of ashes of which was ascer- 
tained by incinerating a portion of the same sheet of 
paper, and deducting the weight of ashes from the whole 
weight obtained. T he result in either case is pyrophos- 
phate of magnesia, iMgO, PO„ which contains 63*33 
per cent, of FO v 

The following Table contains in the first column the 
amount of phosphoric acid employed ; in the second, the 
weight of impurities ; third, the per-centage of the 
same ; fourth, the weight of iMgO, pPO s ; fifth, the 
weight of PO,j sixth, its per-centage of tho pure 
hydmtc ; and in the seventh column the per-ccntago of 
the free P0 4 in tho specimen : — 



1. 


11. 


111. 


IV. 


v. 


VI. 


VII, 


Gr*. 


(ir*. 




Urn. 


Or». 








45° 


8-1818 


609*86 


386-12 


7646 


70*20 


100-75 


08 


"794 


111-77 


7775 


7779 


77' '9 


48-20 


none 




6321 


40-04 


8348 


8348 






416 











Pure ractaphosphoric acid, HO, P0 4 , contains 88-806 
per cent. P0 4 , and the best specimen which I have 
examined contains 5-31 per cent, less, while between the 
highest and lowest there is a difference of 13-28 per 
cent, in the available acid, and after the deduction of the 
earthy phosphates, the difference is still 7-02 per cent. 
It cannot be doubted that the large amount of impurities 
found in tho first specimen is accidental, and probably 
derived from tho vessel in which the phosphoric acid 
was fused ; the purity of the other two specimens, taken 
out of the same jar, speak in favonr of this supposition, 
and it appears to me, on account of this great difference, 
as if most likely different portions of the acid, fused at 
tho same time in one vessel, may contain a variable 
proportion of impurities. 



From the amount of water alone no conclusion can bo 
arrived at as to the proportion of tho three phosphoric 
acids present at the same time. To ascertain this, an 
acid, known beforehand not to contain any impurities, 
after its solution in cold water and over-saturation with 
ammonia, may be precipitated with chloride of ammo- 
nium and magnesium; this precipitate will contain all 
the common phosphoric acid. The acid of the filtrate is 
thon to be converted into the ordinary variety, and pre- 
cipitated as before ; this precipitate will now contain all 
the meta and pyrophospnoric acids, the amount of each 
of which con bo easily calculated from the remaining 
weight after tho deduction of the terhydrate. — American 
Journal of Pharmacy. 
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In France, M. Sclligue had obtained tars by distilling 
the bituminous schists of Autun, snd thepaper coal and 
bituminous slate of the coal formation. He nluo purified 
the oils, and produced burning fluid*, which had a con- 
siderable sale in France. In 1847, Mansfield obtained a 
patent for the separation and purification of volatile 
liquids from tar, and his benzole (which he was the first 
to obtain, nearly pure, on a large scale) met with a rendy 
sale as a solvent of caoutchouc. Mr. Lowe had, a few 
years before, applied the lighter portions of coal naphtha 
to increase the luminosity of coal gases ; and naphthalizcd 
gas was for a time a familiar term. 

In 1849-50, works were erected at Weymouth, in Dor- 
setshire, for carrying out Du BuUson's process. Works 
were also carried on near Wareham, in the same county, 
by the Bituminous Shale Company, and they advertised 
the sale of oils from shale as — " Oil No. 1, or volatile ; 
Oil No. 2, or rough oil, which contains paraffine, grease, 
and varnish ; Oil r>'o. 3, or machine oil, which contains 
paraffine, grease, and varnish, grease liquid, alkaline ditto 
manufactured, asphalle or varnish." It appears, also, that 
Mr. John Thomas Cooper, the Consulting Chemist, in 
1847, prepared paraffine oil, lubricating oil from paraffine, 
*nil paraffine itself, from the distillation of coal. In 1849, 
the Boghead Cannel became known, and was used as a 
source of paraffine and paraffine oils. Mr. James Young's 
patent bears date 1850, and its origin miy be referred to 
about the year 1847, when Dr. Lyon Playfair called Mr. 
Young's attentions to a petroleum spring in Derbyshire, 
which he thought might produce some oils useful to the 
manufacturer. On examining this spring, it was found to 
be in an old coal mine. The coal had been worked out, 
and from the roof, which consisted of sandstone, thero 
exuded a thick, dirty-looking oil.known as petroleum or rock 
oil. Mr. Young obtained from it some useful lubricating 
oils, and as the supply was but limited, he invented a pro- 
cess for obtaining rock oil from coal, the varieties best 
suited to his purpose being parrot-coal, cannel- coal, gas- 
coal, and, lastly, Boghead mineral. Mr. Young is entitled 
to the merit of having invented a number of useful pro- 
cesses for the separation and purification of these oils, with- 
out apparently being aware of what had already been accom- 
plished in the same branch of industry. Mr. Young, with 
his partner, Mr. Meldrum, erected works on the Boghead 
estate, 15 miles from the Forth, for the advantage of being 
within reach of the Boghead cannel, or, as it is now 
called, the Torbanehill Mineral. Their process is as 
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follows :— The retort is placed vertically, with a hopper 
on the top ; the fire is applied by a kiln below ; the retort 
is cased with fire-brick /or about three-fourths of its 
height, so that the heat passes through this to the retort. 
As the coals come down, they arc distilled by the heat, 
and the products are passed through a worm pipe into a 
refrigerator, where they are condensed. The first product 
is described as a crude oil, containing paraffine. It is 
distinguished from tar in not drying by exposure to the 
nir, and in being lighter than water. The rectification is 
by the application of sulphuric acid and sods, with two or 
three distillotiona. About two-thirds of the oil is run off 
as oil, part for burning and part for lubricating. The 
solid remainder contains paraffine, from which it may be 
extracted by the ordinary tnetho'ds of purification. 

In the Great Exhibition of 1851, Mr. Young obtained 
credit, and justly, for the production of paraffine in eonsi- 
derable quantities. The former processes, although con- 
taining all that was necessary for its production, were rot 
commercially successful. Either they do not produce the 
article in sufficient quantity, or at a sufficiently low cost 
to be profitable. Mr. Young has the gTeat merit of first 
drawing public attention to the commercial value of 
paraffine, and of pointing out the sources from which it 
could be profitably extracted. 

In Germany, paraffine works were started in 1855, at 
Beuel (near Bonn), Ludwigshafen, and Tiiplitz, and 
paraffine was soon applied to many uses, and met with a 
large demand. Manufactories were also established in 
France and Austria, and most extensively in several parts 
of the United States of America. 

In the last-named country the first attempts were made 
on the bituminous shales of Dorchester, New Brunswick. 
Extensive works were erected at Brooklyn, near New York, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, and nt several places along the Ohio 
valley and river. The oils produced are in great demand, 
exceeding till lately the supply, as solvents, lubricators, 
and for illumination. They give a whiter and more 
brilliant light than any fixed or fat oil, and are much 
cheaper. Hence they limit the demand, and keep down 
the price of fish, lard, and sperm oils ; but complaints have 
been made that the oil is sent out in a crude and impure 
state, retaining much of the tar and creosote impurities. 

The term Photogen has been applied to the oils or naph- 
thas obtained from shales, brown coals, cannels, and 
especially the Boghead variety, and used for illuminating 
purposes. It is also known as paraffine oil. It differs in 
specific graxity from ordinary coal oils of the same boiling 
point, varying from *8zo to '830, while common coal 
naphtha has a density of '850. When photogen has a 
higher density than that indicated, and a very high boiling 
point, it probably contains paraffine. The photogen may 
also be obtained from ordinary bituminous coals, by dis- 
tilling them at a temperature of about 700? ft Coal is 
broken small, heated in iron retorts, and the tar is received 
through a very wide worm into tanks. In some cases 
the cosls are distilled by the heat of their own com- 
bustion, or by a modification of Lord Dundonald'a 
plan. The tar thus obtained is distilled, and the 
lighter portions, after purification, form what is called Bog- 
head naphtha, or as, in Germany and elsewhere, the dis- 
tillate is divided into two portions, the more volatile being 
photogen, and the less volatile solar oil. Both oils arc 
purified by concentrated sulphuric acid, which removes 
the highly coloured and odorous constituents of the distil- 
late, and also by an alkali, which removes carbolic acid 
and its congeners, together with the remains of the sul- 
phuric acid and some sulphurous acid. In this country 
the heavy and light oils arc mixed together, so as to 
produce a fluid of medium density and volatility The 
more volatile hydro-carbons give great inflammability and 
fluidity, and they are also more odorous than the less 
volatile portion of the distillate, which is the true paraffine 
oil. 



At the establishment near Bonn, the lignite of the 
neighbourhood, known as leaf or paper-coal, is distilled at 
a low red heat in iron retorts. A blackish tar and 
ammoniacal liquid are the product ; the former is said to 
yield 90 per cent, of oils, 50 per cent, of which are thin 
enough to bum in lamps. They are purified by means of 
sulphuric acid and alkaline leys. 

Wagenmann's process is with bituminous coal, which 
is broken into small lumps, sprinkled with milk of lime, 
to get rid of sulphur, dried in a desiccating furnace, and 
distilled in retorts. The liquid products are received 
into a large reservoir, kept at a constant temperature 
of 30 0 Centigrade, where the tsr separates from the 
ammoniacal liquor, and the latter being mixed with the 
residue of the large retorts, furnishes a good manure. 
The tar is pumped up into the purifying apparatus, mixed 
with sulphate of iron, and distilled in vessels of the capacity 
of 350 gallons, by means of super heated steam. The 
products are condensed in a leaden coil, and consist of 
volatile liquids of the specific gravity of -700 to "865, 
heavy oils for lubrication, -865 to -900 and paraffine, -9=0 
to "930. These three substances arc treated each with 4, 
6, and 8 per cent, of sulphuric acid, ijth and a per cent, 
of hydrochloric acid, and 1 per cent, of acid chromate 
of potash, with which they aro agitated for half an hour. 
They are than left for three hours, poured off the dregs 
and mixed with a, 3. and 4 per cent, of a Icy of caustic 
potash (50° B.). Lastly, each of the products thus purified 
is placed in a still, and distilled by superheated steam. No. 
1 mixed withNo. j.soaa to obtain the specific gravity of 81c, 
produces the mineral oil or photogen, which is burnt in 
lamps fitted for the purpose. Part of the product dis- 
tilled from No. a having a specific gravity "86o to *7co, form* 
the solar oil, which may be burnt in Argand or Carcel lamps ; 
tho rest of No. a, mixed with some of the product of No. 3, 
furnishes the lubricating oil for machines. The remainder of 
No. 3 is introduced into a vat. where the temperature is 
lowered till it crystallises. In the course of three or four 
weeks, the paraffine crystallises in large tablets, and is se- 
parated from the adhering oil by means of centrifugal 
machines, making 2000 revolutions per minute. The 
paraffine is melted and rolled into squares, and subjected to 
a strong hydrostatic pressure. It is then again melted, and 
treated with 50 per cent, of strong sulphuric acid, at a 
temperature of 180 0 C. In two hours the paraffine sepa- 
rates from the acid, and is washed with water ; it is then 
run into cakes, and pressed in the hydrostatic pnvss while 
hot between two layers of hair cloth. It is once more 
melted, mixed with 5 per cent, of stearine, and maintain* d 
for some hours at a temperature of 150" C. in n leaden 
apparatus. It is lastly mixed with one per cent, of a 
solution of caustic potash (40° B.), and at the cud of two 
hours all the impurities will be separated, and the paraffine 
may be drawn off as limpid as water. 

In a valuable article on photogen, by Mr. Greville 
Williams, in the last edition of •« Ure's Dictionary," is » 
table showing the materials employed for distilling these 
oils, with the per-centage of tar of the oils and of 
paraffine. The raw material consists of Trinidad pitch, 
the Boghead cannel, or Torbme mineral of Scotland, 
Dorset shale, Belmar turf from Ireland, George's bitumen 
from Neuwied, paper coal and brown coal from various 
parts of Germany, and Rangoon tar. But of all the sub- 
stances hitherto employed none are so rich in results as 
the last. 

This brings us to speak of some of Nature's distillations. 
Various bitumeniferous productions are formed in vegetable 
matter during its conversion into coal. Among these are 
mineral oil, an inflammable fluid, sometimes forming 
powerful springs, and frequently occurring in carboniferous 
deposits. Likewise naphtha, a transparent and nearly 
colourless liquid, burning with a copious flame, and strong 
odour, and leaving no residuum. Springs of naphtha mfa-» 
burst forth during mining operations, as in the coal-sh* 
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of Derbyshire, where, in driving a level, a large quantity 
of this liquid poured forth and covered the surface of the 
-water in the level, and being accidentally set on fire, it 
formed a burning spring which lasted several weeks. 
There is also petroleum, a dark coloured substance, thicker 
than common tar, which rises in immense quantities from 
Borne of our own coal beds, and from the carboniferous 
strata of some parts of Asia and elsewhere. Petroleum 
springs do not seem to depend on combustion, as has 
been supposed, but to bo simply the effect of subter- 
ranean heat. And it is not necessary that the depth 
should be very great beneath the surface to give a tem- 
perature equal to the boiling point of water, or of 
mineral oil. In such a position the oil may be supposed 
to suffer a slow distillation, and so find its way to the 
surface, or it so impregnates the earth as to form springs 
and wells, as in Persia and India. Petroleum springs 
are those whose waters contain a mixture of petroleum 
and the various minerals allied to it, such as bitumen, 
naphtha, asphaltum, and pitch. They are very nu- 
merous, and in many cases undoubtedly connected 
with subterranean fires which raise or sublime the 
most subtle parts of the bituminous nutters contained 
in rocks. Petroleum springs occur in abundance in 
Afodena and Parma, in Italy, but the most powerful 
of which we have any account are those on the 
Irrawadi, in the Dunn an empire. In one locality 
there are said to be 150 wells, which yield 400.000 
hogsheads of petroleum annually. The heat by which 
these chemical changes and transformations produce from 
vegetable matter such enormous quantities of petroleum, 
may also cause this substance to be forced up to the 
surface, in its native state, where by exposure to the air 
it becomes inspissated, and forms the different varieties 
of pure and earthy pitch or asphaltum, as in the case of 
the vast accumulations in the island of Trinidad. Bitumen 
is an inspissated mineral oil, of a dark brown colour, with 
a strong odour of tar. It sometimes occurs of the consis- 
tence of jelly, benring some resemblance to soft india- 
rubber, and as it will remove the traces of a pencil, it has 
been named " mineral caoutchouc." Native bitumen and 
the substance of that name obtained from certain varieties 
of coal, when heated, if not identical, are closely allied, 
or yield products which are so. The varying proportions 
of bitumen which different varieties of coal are capable of 
yielding, depend on the amount of change which the 
vegetation has undergone since its deposition. In some 
cases the internal heat, accompanied by moisture and 
great pressure, has expelled all the volatile matter, and 
reduced the coal to the state of anthracite. The amount 
of volatile matter in coal and bituminous minerals may 
vary from to to 63 per cent., forming the different varieties 
of dry and fat coal. The bitumen of coal resembles the 
bitumen of nature, known as asphalteand mineral tar, in its 
sensible qualities and general appearance ; but it does not 
contain the same proximate principles ; nor does it by dry 
distillation yield the same fluids. "They belong, how 
ever, to the same natural group or scries, and tend to 
strengthen the opinion generally held that bitumen, petro- 
leum, and asphalte, arise from the decomposition of fossil 
vegetation. The natural bitumens always contain some 
volatile oil ready formed, and their varieties depend on 
the greater or less proportion of this volatile oil present in 
them." 

Petroleum, the Lecturer said, is the most abundant 
source of paraffine and photogen. The wells of Penn- 
sylvania afford from ten to fifty barrels of oil per diem, or 
even more. Last year oil was discovered about fifty miles 
from Cleveland, Ohio, when some fifty wells were at once 
sunk, and afterwards several hundreds, yielding from ten 
to sixty barrels daily. 

The Burmese naphtha, or Rangoon tar, was next noticed. 
Here we find the following description of the separating 
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♦'The Rangoon tar obtained from peat, coal, &c, have 
been formed by their decomposition. 

In the first pjace, the Rangoon tar is distilled 
with steam at at 2° Fahr. The distillate contains a 
mixture of a number of volatile hydro-carbons, which it 
is difficult to separate on account of the diffusible nature 
of the vapours, however different their boiling points. In 
practice a second or third distillation is adapted, and the 
products are arranged according to their boiling points or 
densities, which vary from '627 to '860, and although they 
all originally came over with steam at 212° Pahr.. their 
boiling points range from 8o° to upwards of 400° Fahr. 
All these liquids are colourless, and solvents of caoutchouc. 
Those of low specific gravity sre known as Sherwoodole 
and Belmontine. They hare considerable detergent power, 
removing stains from silk without impairing delicate 
colours. The distillate of higher specific gravity burns 
with a brilliant white flame, and «s it cannot be ignited 
without a wick, forms n useful lamp fuel. Sometimes 
these lamp fuels may not be sufficiently fluid at ordinary 
temperatures to ascend the wick. Messrs. Price and Co. 
have introduced a modification of the old cocoa-nut oil 
lump for overcoming this difficulty. A piece of metal is 
continued from the metal wick-holder down into the 
reservoir, and by its conducting power gently raises the 
temperature of the fuel. 

" A small per-centsge of hydro-carbons of the benzole 
series comes over in the first operation. By treating it 
with nitric acid, nitro-benzole, and other substances 
valuable in perfumery, are eliminated. 

" After the first distillation, about three-fourths of the 
original material remains. This is fused and purified from 
extraneous ingredients by means of sulphuric acid. A 
black precipitate is thrown down, which, after being 
washed, resembles native asphaltum. The purified fluid 
is removed to a still, snd heat is applied by steam through 
heated iron tubes. The distillates are arranged according 
to their distilling points, from 300 0 to 6oo° Fahr. Those 
obtained at 430' Fahr. and upwards contain paraffine. 

«' It is stated in the Memoir above referred to that at 
212 0 , 11 per cent, of fluid hydru -carbons distil over, 
entirely free from paraffine ; that between 230 0 and 291", 
10 per cent, more fluid distils over, containing only a very 
small quantity of paraffine ; that between 293° and 320° 
the distillate is very small in quantity ; but from thst 
to the fusing point of lead, 20 per cent, more is obtained, 
and although containing an appreciable amount of 
paraffine, it remains fluid at 32°. At this point of the 
distillation the products begin to solidify on cooling, and 
there is obtained 31 per cent, of a substance of a sufficient 
consistency to be submitted to pressure. On raising the 
heat considerably, 21 per cent, of fluids and paraffine 
distil over. In the last stage of the operation, 3 per cent, 
of pitch-like matters arc obtained, the residue in the stiil. 
consisting of coke containing a little earthy matter, amounts 
to 4 per cent. 

"The results of this distillation are given in the follow- 
ing table :— 

At 2i» n , free from paraffine n-o 

23010293*;, 1 a ii U i e paraffine .... 10 0 
293 to 320 0 , ) r 

320 to fusing point of lead, containing paraffine, bat 

Still fluid at 310 0 200 

At about the fusing point of lead, sufficiently solid 

to be submitted to pressure . . . .310 
Beyond fusing point of lead, quantity of paraffino 

diminishes 210 

Last distilled, pitchy matters . . . . 3'0 
Residue in still, coke containing a little earthy 

impurity 4"<> 

ico-o 

" The above distillates are all lighter than water. Most 
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of the paraffine may be sef arated from them by exposing 
theni to a freezing mixture, bo that no less than betwten 
10 and 1 1 per cent, of this valuable solid hydro-carbon 
mar be obtained from the Burmese naphtha." 

Our last quotation shall be the concluding paragraph 
of Mr. Tomliuson's paper, which terminated somewhat 
abruptly :— 

" Bolley states that most of the commercial paraffines 
contain stearic acid, that when paraffine is melted, it is 
readily acted on by chlorine, when it gives off bubbles of 
hydrochloric acid gas, and retains some of the acid 
tenaciously. In the compound thus formed, some of the 
hydrogen is replaced by chlorine ; it is tolerably soluble 
in benzine, and the solution may be readily spread on 
paper, wood, &c. The name of Chloroffine has been 
proposed for this substance. Bolley says that he has met 
with paraffine witness high a melting point as 149 9 0 , and 
Laurent has found it as low as 9 1 -4 0 . 

" Leaving the question of the composition of paraffine to 
be settled by competent authorities, there can be no doubt 
as to the value of this beautiful substance aa a candle- 
making material. The illuminating power is considerable. 
It is stated that a paraffine candle, weighing one-eighth of 
a pound, will give as much light as a spermaceti or stearine 
candle weighing one-sixth of r. pound. The low tempera- 
ture at which it fuaes, and the high temperature to which it 
may be raised without decomposition, namely, upwards of 
6co° F., point it out as a valuable material for a bath for 
chemical purposes. The lubricating properties of the fluids 
obtained in the second distillation have already been 
referred to. Fixed oils are decomposable into acids* which 
torrodc metals; the paraffine oils have no such property, 
so that they do not corrode the metal bearings of machinery, 
nor is the brass work of lamps injured by the hydro-carbons 
burnt in them. As paraffine is not acted on by acids ur 
alkalies, it has been recommended to guard, by means of 
paraffine, the stoppers of bottles holding those substances. 
A paratline paper for holding caustic alkali has also been 
suggested. And, lastly, we may remark, that paraffine 
realises the desideratum pointed out by Liebig many years 
ago, of a solid oleftant gas, although it is somewhat sin- 
gular, that in the last edition of his ' Chemical Letters,' 
that great chemist still appeals to science to produce his 
favourite solid carburet of hydrogen." 

The discussion upon the preceding paper would present 
but few special points of interest to our readers, even if 
the space at our command permitted us tc report it, which, 
however, is not the case. The proceedings terminated 
with the usual vote of thanks. 
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Messrs. H. O. Huskisson, A. C. McLean, W. V. 
Simons, and E. B. Brown, M.D., were elected Fellows. 

Dr. Williamson read the following paper, •« On 
Thermo- Dynamics in Relation to Chtmical Affinity." The 
subject which I have the honour of bringing before the 
Society is one which does not belong exclusively to the 
domain of chemiatry : it involves of necessity consider- 
ations detived from other departments of science, which 
are not always taken notice of by chemists. I may, 
perhaps, be pet milted, before entering upon the subject 
itself, to premise a few words, merely in order to describe 
the pcsilion of the previous question upon which I found 
my remarks, for the purpose of ascertaining whether my 
understanding of it agrees with that of the other member* 
of the Society. I allude especially to those admirable 
results which have attracted the attention of the whole 
scientific world, in England and abroad, for many years 
past, as being amongst the most important of modern 



times. I mean the relation between what are usually 
culled the "forces;" the first fact being, that when one 
of the forces disappears, some other force is— to use the 
ordinary term — "produced" in its place; that, in fact, 
there is no such thing in nature aa destruction of force, any 
more than theTe is such a thing as destruction of matter. 
Of course that is well known to all the members of the 
Society, but the part of that subject to which I have 
especially to allude, and the results which, more especially, 
I shall have the honour of laying before you, are those which 
have been elicited by the research of Mr. Joule and other 
distinguished gentlemen as to the 1 elation between mecha- 
nical force — the motion of masses — and heat. I shall 
take for granted, in the remarks I shall make, that you all 
believe that heat is nothing else than the motion of small 
particles of matter. I am not aware of any serious doubt 
having been raised, by the investigators of that subject, in 
regard to that proposition. I shall, therefore, assume that 
to be the case in my remarks ; and that a certain 
amount of mechanical force is always produced 
disappears, provided there be nothing else produced at the 
same time but mechanical force. Of course the members are 
all aware that Mr. Joule first determined with accuracy the 
weight falling through a certain distance, — the number of 
foot-pounds, as he designates them, which correspond to a 
certain quantity of heat. He determined that the unit of 
heat, which is one pint of water heated one degree F. (the 
standard usually adopted in this countiy), if transformed 
completely into force, would give rise to 772 foot-pounds 
of force ; that is, that a pound would be raised 77a feet ; 
or that 772 pounds would be raised one foot, which is the 
name thing. As a matter of fact, he found that when a pound 
weight fell from 77s feet towards the earth, it consumed 
that power in friction ; and when he measured the amount 
of heat evolved, it corresponded to one degree of heat, 
calorimetrically designated. 

Now, the term " latent " which is familiar to every- 
body, as applied to heat, has for some time been chiefly 
applied to certain cases ot the disappearance of heat, and 
the production of something else ; but I think it would be 
desirable, on account of the resemblance of other cases of 
the disappearance of heat and the production of other 
forces, to extend the term, which is used only in cer- 
tain cases, to those other cases in which a similar process 
occurs. I will not give here the particular instances 
in which I should suggest the extension of the term ; 
I will only mention a couple by way of illustration. 
For instance, not only would I apply it to the fusion of 
ic2 and the evaporation of water, inasmuch as we can regain 
heat when we solidify water or condense steam ; but I 
would similarly apply the term to the expansion of the 
permanent gases. If we had a certain quantity of air in 
a cylinder, and if I were to raise the piston of that cylin- 
der bo aa to expand the air, I should have a certain fall of 
temperature in that enclosed air, and the heat contained 
us in that air has to be distributed equally in a greater 
apace. I should consider that the heat in that case became 
latent. But more especially would I consider it important 
chemically to apply the term to those cases of the disap- 
pearance of heat in which the chemical force is overcome 
whilst heat disappears. Thus if we decompose water 
by a galvanic current, and if we determine the quantity 
of heat which makes its appearance during five minutes 
of the passage of the current; and if we then remove this 
liquid and put in a thin wire of such length that it should 
have the same resistance as the liquid to the passage of 
the current, and if we then measure the amount of heat 
in the wire, it is well known, from the researches of Mr. 
Joule, Mr. Wood, and others, that in the first experiment 
where we decompose the water, we get considerably 
heat evolved than in the second. We do not get the 

quantity of heal as we do in the J ! - 

we cause this for 
which the current is forced to 



e cause this force to act upon the resisting wire 
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fact, >n the oxygen and hydrogen gases which are evolved 
during the former process. Now, I would submit that 
cases of that kind ought as much to be called cases of the 
absorption of latent heat, as those transfo rtuatioiis to which 
we are accustomed to apply the term. I will give you 
one more instance before I leave that point, because it is 
on« of extensive occurrence ; and that is, the ordinary 
process of the growth of plants in which it is well known 
that by an action, unfortunately unknown to us at present, 
upon the surfaces of what I was going to call the " lungs " 
of plants— the leaves of plants, the rays of the sun 
cause a process which is the opposite of combustion, a 
process by which oxygen is evolved, and combustible 
bodies— wood and so forth — made : and there is no doubt 
that heat is absorbed as much as in the other processes to 
which we are accustomed to apply the term "latent 
heat." 

Now, in chemistry, the physical basis which we all 
adopt for our own reasonings upon the more difficult 
transformations is that of tiie atomic hypothesis. We do 
admit that there is a limit to the divisibility of matter, 
and it is to be assumed that masses of matter such as we 
can deal with are built up of certain small particles which 
we call "atoms." I have no intention of entering into 
the evidences of this theory, because, of course, they are 
quite as well known to you as to myself ; I merely allude 
to it in order to admit frankly that I use that theory, and 
that it is a necessary condition of the truth of the argu- 
ments which 1 shall have the honour of laying before 
you. If that theory be wrong, of course what I shall say 
will fail to the ground; but I believe I am not over- 
stating it when I describe it as the only physical theory at 
present given for the transformations of matter. 

Now, from many point* of view, we chemists are bound 
in all our reasonings to take at the commencement facts 
which have been established in the study of other 
phenomena ; because, after all, the matters we have to 
deal with — solids, liquids, and gases — ore the same ax 
natural philosophers have to deal with ; and, if any one 
truth has been ascertained by natural philosophers, or 
physicists," as we call them, regarding matter, that 
truth is equally true for chemists ; and I say, therefore, 
that if it be proved by physicists that certain forces are 
acting upon the small particles of matter by which dis- 
placement of them must occur, and if it be proved by 
physicists that certain small particles most and do exist, I 
say that chemists have no right to shut their eyes to the 
fact, and to reason upon the constitution of matter as if 
it were built up of little particles which are absolutely at 
rest. However, without drawing o priori such a con- 
clusion, I would rather beg leave to admit what I conceive 
most members of the Society must be prepared to con- 
sider reasonable, that these small particles of matter — 
gaseous, liquid, and solid matter— are, under all circum- 
stances in which we have to deal with them, relatively to 
one another in a state of vibration. That is admitted, I 
believe, by everybody— of gases; it is also admitted, 
usually, of liquids, but with regard to solids I believe 
that many persons experience some reluctance to admit 
that the constituent atoms can be in a state of motion 
relative to one another. It is not natural for some 
persons to conclude that a solid which retains, for a 
certain time, any particular form should have its particles 
in motion, for one would think that in such a case it 
would alter its form or that it would yield to pressure ; 
yet a number of cases, all the results of such motion, are 
known to everybody ; and I submit that the belief of the 
constituent atoms of any solids being at rest relatively to 
one another is inconsistent with well-established facts 
derived from natural philosophy, and even from chemical 
considerations ; and I shall therefore extend this hypo- 
thesis to the three different states of matter, and not 
ifine it to the liquid and gaseous alone. 
Now, some years ago I had occasion to propose a theory 



by which the decompositions of two sslu which are dis- 
solved or liquified by any process can be represented in 
accordance with these considerations. I will briefly state 
an outline of them ; and what I shall endeavour to show 
to the Society will be not only the convenience of this 
mode of representing the constitution of matter in itself, 
and its accordance with what we know of chemical 
affinity ; but also the confirmation which it receives from 
the results of our observations in other departments of 
knowledge. 

Now, in order to represent the movements of atoms by 
which we obtain the results which we designate by the 
general name of " chemical affinity," it is necessary to take 
by way of example, the case of two salts, which, for con- 
venience, shall be of a constitution somewhat analogous 
to one another, and to assume that they arc mixed with 
one another in a liquid form, either by fusion or by solu- 
tion in water. I will, by way of example, first take the 
case of hydrochloric acid and nitrate of potash — 

CI H 
NO, If 

and I will take the old atomic weights. Now, when 
these two bodies are mixed, and when the reaction of the 
one upon the other commences, the interchange of 
materials causes the formation of two other compounds — 
chloride of potassium and nitrate of hydrogen. 

CI K 
NO, II 

I conceive it will be accordant with the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term "affinity," if I say that the greater 
affinity exists in the new compounds; for, in comparing 
the quantities of two bodies which co-exist in the same 
circumstances, the greater affinity will be at work, in 
holding together those that remain in greater quantity. I 
only judge of the force by its effects, and I conceive that 
the only measure wo can have, and the only way in which 
we can judge, of the relative forces which will hold 
together different compounds which are mixed with one 
another is that of comparing the quantities of the two 
which remain with one another. It will be clearer by 
taking an example. For instance — supposing the hydro- 
chloric acid and the potash to unite, I will call that inter- 
change by which they decompose one another, the 
" decomposing change, as that is a convenient term ; 
and let us assume that the forces, by way of example, 
which hold together the hydrochloric acid and the nitrate 
of potash, and the forces which hold together the elements 
in the other compound are equal to, iu the first example, 
the forces which hold together the products of their 
decomposition— chloride of potassium and nitrate of 
hydrogen. Now, I say in that case the quantities of the 
original salts, and of the products of their decomposition 
will of necessity be equal, if the affinity which holds 
together the atoms of the original substances is equal to 
the affinity which holds together the atoms of the new 
salts. If, on the contrary, there are less of the products of 
decomposition contained in the liquids after once it has 



gained a state of equilibrium than in the original < 
pounds, I should then nay that the affinity of the elements 
for one another, according to this new arrangement, is 
less than the affinity of the elements in the old arrange- 
ment of the particles. 

Let us suppose another numerical case. I really do 
not know in this case what the proportion is, for we 
have no numbers ; but let ub assume that the affinity of 
the substances, chloride of hydrogen and nitrate of potash, 
is twice as great as the affinity of the same elements 
for one another in the form of chloride of potassium and 
nitric acid and water. The result would be, that as soon as 
the mixture of the original salts had been left for a suffi- 
cient time, and the equilibrium had established itself 
between the decomposing forces, and the reproducing 
forces of the original substance, that we should have 
according to the starting-point which I have adopted, 
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twice a* many of the original atoms as of the compound 
formed by the decomposition. Now, that being premised, 
the dynamical consideration, or the consideration of the 
proeess of the motion of the atoms, which we identify as 
chemical affinity, to which the formation of the new com- 
pounds is due, has to be established in the following 
manner : — By way of illustration, suppose we have ico 
atoms of the original compounds, and that I only get 
50 atoms of the products of decomposition ; and that 
this proportion is the result of the forces which hold these 
together being twice as great as the affinity of the elements 
in the new compounds for one another. Lrt ua assume 
that under these circumstances no further change in the 
composition of the liquid takes place, and that no 
further disturbance in the proportions occurs ; now, 
the fact that hydrochloric acid in the liquid is con- 
stantly decomposing nitrate of potash would disturb 
its equilibrium, and the fact that chloride of potas- 
sium and nitric acid are interchanging would also disturb 
it in the opposite direction ; and if this equilibrium 
is maintained undisturbed, we must admit that these too 
atoms of hydrochloric acid are re-acting as many times in 
the unit of time, and that these 100 atoms of the original 
compound are interchanging bases as often in the same 
time as these 50 atoms of the products of decomposition 
are interchanging bases so as to reproduce the original 
compound. I mean to say that the per centage of atoms 
which are decomposing so as to reproduce the original 
bodies must be an much greater as the actual number of 
atoms in these products of decomposition. I conceive in 
that statement I am making no hypothesis whatever. If 
it be true that salts when dissolved in liquid are inter- 
changing bases constantly so as to form a product of 
decomposition of this kind, and if it be also true that this 
process of interchange stops at a certain point, and does 
not change the whole of the original salts, but only goes 
so far as to decompose a certain proportion of them, then 
the equilibrium must be owing to the fact of the equality 
of those products,— that is to say, the number of atoms 
in the original salts multiplied by the proportion of them 
must be equal to the number of the products of decom- 
position multiplied by the per-centage of those which are 
interchanged in the unit of time, so as to reproduce the 
original compounds. 

The only general theory of chemical action which has 
been worked out to any considerable extent that I can at 
present allude to is that of Berthollet, which explained 
the decompositions which occur by an assumption which 
has prevailed in the infancy of many branches of science, 
and that is the assumption of a metaphysical principle 
called "predisposing affinity/' I dare say most of the 
members of the Society will agree with roe that that is 
merely a name — and not a very good name, perhaps — for 
our ignorance of a process. For instance, when we say 
of the action of zinc and hydrochloric acid that the 
predisposing affinity cf the acid makes zinc decompose 
water which it could not have done by itself, it is certainly 
a method of reasoning which, although excuaable in the 
infancy of science, is not excusable at the prevent time. 
We should, therefore, put away such entities, and disuse 
such principles by simply stating the fact that zinc does 
displace hydrogen and unite with chlorine. The illustrious 
Berthollet said that when two salts are mixed, and when, 
by the interchange of bases, one or more insoluble 
products can be formed, the knowledge that such results 
would ensue induces the salts that you mix to decompose 
when they would uot otherwise. Berthollet'a theory has 
generally been used in connection with predisposing 
affinity. On the old assumption, chloride of silver 
would be produced by hydrochloric acid decomposing 
nitrate of silver in solution, — the nitrate of ailver 
undergoing decomposition from the looming in the 
distance," I suppose, of the consciousness of this result. 
I wish to show how, in this caw, we can, by simple 



I statement of fact, explain those results, and explain the 
beautiful general law of Berthollet, that, when we mix 
two salts, which, by interchanging bases, would form rh 
insoluble salt, of course that result takes place. Of course 
the salts interchange bases. This is well known to be a 
truth, so established as to amount almost to a natural law. 
I Now, according to this principle, we see at once, without 
; any assumption whatever, why the result which Berthollet 
points nut roust ensue. If the hydrogen and silver 
interchange, producing chloride of silver and nitrate 
of hydrogen, the chloride of silver being an insoluble body 
gradually falls to the bottom — gets out of the way of the 
nitric acid, preventing e change by which the original 
compounds would again occur. Thus this fact of the 
insolubility of one of the products prevents that process 
by which the original bodies would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be gradually reproduced in proportion as they 
were decomposed ; and 1 conceive that that is one, and 
not an unimportant, use of the application of this general 
fact of the motion of particles in solutions of this kind — a 
motion by which analogous particles arc constantly under- 
going a certain interchange. 

Now, from other considerations in chemistry we are 
unfortunately not able to derive aa exact information as we 
need, numerically, regarding the relative quantities of heat 
contained in matter; I mean, not even the specific heat of 
elements which have been studied with great attention and 
care by the distinguished Berthollet and Regnault, and 
others. I conceive that the only direct physical estimate 
we can have at present of the quantity of heat or motion 
contained in the particles of any amount of matter must 
be derived from a measurement of the quantity of heat 
which it absorbs in undergoing a given rise of temperature 
— one degree Fahr., for instance. — and in this subject our 
information is unfortunately defective in some respect*, 
owing, among other reasons, to the great variations in the 
state of matter under different conditions : for one and 
the same body has been found to possess a different 
specific heat nt different times ; and it has not been as yet 
possible to follow out the connection between the different 
states of one kind of matter. Doubtless much of the dis- 
ngreement of the results we have on that important subject 
is owing to the insufficient observations of the different 
conditions under which the different observations were 
made. For instance, one would be disposed at first tossy 
I that those metals which require the most heat to pass into 
1 a different form contain most specific heat. But, unfortu- 
nately, our measurements have only been made within the 
limited range of the thermometer. We do not know 
the quantity or heat abaoibed by any substance when it 
is gradually warmed from the observed zero up to a givea 
temperature ; and it is moro than probable that the actual 
I specific heats which we observe in elements and in com- 
pounds, at temperatures under which we observe them, are 
very different, and do not stand to one another necessarily in 
the same relation sa the total quantities of heat contained 
in the substances stand to one another ; because some 
bodies absorb heat and increase their specific heat, more 
rapidly than others ; therefore, by change of temperature 
certain differences may occur. However, taking the 
specific heats of bodies as we possess them, I think, allow- 
ing for all these imperfections, and others, we have notwith- 
standing a very advantageous light upon our subject. In 
the first place, we are able to compare the proportions of 
one and the same element in different states. Take 
the element carbon, for instance, which occurs in a variety 
of forms, some more easily igneous than others, and 
capable of combining more readily with oxygen, and burn- 
ing very readily, as in the form of lamp-black ; the *ame 
element occurring in other forms, such as coke, plumbago, 
or diamond itself, which possess chemically this property 
in a very much less powerful degree. It is well known 
from the researches of M. Regnault, M. Silbcrman, and 
others, that some varieties of carbon have a less specific heat 
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than others, that some absorb lew heat in order to undergo 
a certain rise of temperature than the more chemically active 
varieties ; and it has actually been shown that those varieties 
■which have the greatest specific heat evolve, on combustion, 
the greatest quantity of heat. Take another instance. 
Phosphorus, as is well known, can be transformed by 
various processes into another state which is more dense 
— in which the particles are more closely aggregated 
together. It is well known that the red phosphorus does 
not melt so easily as the other sort ; (more especially is it 
known that it has a less specific heat ; and estimating this 
specific heat as the measure of the motion in its particles, 
tho particles of the red phosphorus arc in a less rapid state 
of vibration or momentum than the particles of the clear 
phosphorus. Then also we find, side by side with thi«, 
that the particles of red phosphorus, in combining with 
oxygen to form phosphoric acid, evolve less heat thnn 
clear phosphorus. The kind that has got less heat in it 
evolves less on combustion. Again, which is more im- 
portant for our purposo, the particles of tho red phos- 
phorus arc less easily ignited, having a less tendency to 
undergo the process of combustion, than the particles of 
the clear phosphorus. They have a less active 
tendency, under the ordinary temperature, to combine 
with oxygen. And again, if we immerse red phosphorus 
in sulphate of copper, it is well known that none of the 
metal is reduoed by it. That is a distinctive test between 
red and clear phosphorus. In one case oxygen is taken from 
the sulphate of copper, and it effects the precipitation of 
the copper ; so that in this respect wc see by comparing 
the two states of one and the same element that the clear 
phosphorus is transformed, and that tho particles of tho 
red variety are deprived of a portion of the vibration 
which they possessed in the state of clear phosphorus, and 
that the properties of the element arc for the time 
altered so as to be leas active chemically. That is a most 
important point which I wish to establish on that par- 
ticular case ; but I think that the comparison of the 
specific heat of analogous elements— elements which 
belong to one and the same natural family— may serve to 
establish the same conclusion, perhaps even in a more 
striking and practically useful manner. For instance, we 
will take Deville's law as an approximation to the truth, 
that the quantity of heat contained in each unit of weight 
of one element is as much less as the atomic weight of 
that particular element is greater, or the products of the 
atomic weights of each element. Let us take merely the 
case of some elements belonging to one well-characterised 
natural family, and which are perfectly analogous to one 
another. Take, for instance, the natural family of 
chlorine, iodine, and bromine. Now, Deville's law 
enables us to express in terms, by the thermo-dynamic 
theory, that an atom of chlorine which is light has tho 
same momentum — the same actual mechanical force in 
each atom— as an atom of bromine or iodine ; and, accord- 
ingly, if these atoms arc moving in a medium with no 
resistance, tho velocity with which the atom of chlorine 
will move must be as much greater than the velocity with 
wbioh the other atoms are moving, as its atomic weight is 
leas. Thus Deville's law, if it be true, is merely another 
statement of the fact. 

And now let us see how a comparison of the chemical 
properties of these elements will bear upon our previous 
notion. The theories we were just now reviewing bad 
regard to the effect upon affinity of rapid motion com- 
pared with tho effect of less rapid motion. Let us ask 
ourselves which of these three elements— chlorine, bromine, 
or iodine — is the most active chemically. I will take 
one particular case of the relative action of chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine in combining with one and the same 
element— hydrogen. It is well known that chlorine com- 
bines more powerfully with hydrogen than bromine docs ; 
and that bromine, in its turn, combines more readily than 
iodine does, and it has been shown by a measurement of 



the quantity of heat evolved in the respective combinations 
that chlorino evolves a great deal more beat in its union 
with hydrogen, than bromine, and bromine more than 
iodine. We should accordingly, in the case of their de- 
compositions, say that chlorine has the most affinity for 
hydrogen, and iodine the least, and we should put at the 
top of the series, as regards affinity, the element which 
ha*, as I just now said, the greatest velocity of motion. 
I sav that Deville's law leads to the confirmation of the 
result which we have arrived at before, that the body 
which has the greatest affinity, evolves the greatest 
amount of heat. For it has been shown that the quantity 
of heat evolved when chlorine unites with hydrogen, is 
greater than when bromine unites with hydrogen; and 
that when chlorine displaces bromine a certain quantity of 
heat makes its appearance. 

Now, amongst the other considerations which may 
reasonably be referred to in order to obtain a confirmation, 
or verification, or authentication of these results, I may 
refer to the process of diffusion, in which particles are left 
to themselves with aa little disturbing force as perhaps 
under any experiment one can rcjfer to. Now, it is well 
known that in diffusion the process amounU generally to 
nothing else than what I have just now affirmed to be the 
normal action of particles upon pno another. Suppose 
we put into a jsr a quantity of hydrochloric acid, and fill 
up the jar with water, we find that the hydrochloric acid, 
although heavier than the water, gradually makes its way 
to the top of the jar, and the water goes down in the place 
of it. But we really do not know, it having never been 
proved, that the hydrogen of the hydrochloric acid goes 
up, and that the hydrogen of the water goes down. All 
we can say is, that chlorine goes up and oxygen goes 
down. The fact stated in its simplest terms amounts 
merely to an interchange of constituents— an interchange 
of the chlorine for the oxygen without the aid of any 
external force whatever. Now, it is well known, from tho 
researches of Mr. Or ah am, that after measuring the quan- 
tity of hydrochloric acid which diffuses itself in a given 
time, if a similar experiment be made with hydrobromic 
acid, it diffuses in about the same time ; and if in a third 
experiment hydriodic acid be taken, and the quantity 
diffused in the same time, under the same conditions, be 
measured, it is found they are just about equal. Now 
what does that amount to ? In equal weights of hydro- 
chloric acid and hydriodic acid tho hydrochloric acid diffuses 
bs many more atoms than the hydriodic acid as its atomic 
weight is less than that of the hydriodic acid. The atomic 
weight of chlorine is 35), and that of iodine is 127 ; 35) 
would go between 3 and 4 times into 117 ; so lhat there 
are 3 or 4 times as many atoms of chlorine diffused as 
there are atoms of iodine. Bromine is 80 ; so that there 
would be about a atoms of iodine for about 3 of bromine. 
In fact, we find that those elements which we had reason, 
from other considerations, to consider as possessing tho 
most rapid motion, actually do move out quickest of tho 
three particles we have been considering, as we had reason 
to believe from Deville's law. Tho observations of the 
velocity in other cases of the same beautiful phenomena 
lead us to results which arc accordant with this provision. 
I do not mean to say that I could explain all the results 
which have been observed, by this or any other theory ; 
yet there are striking coincidence* of tho kind, and they 
consist of the cases of simple and well-known compounds 
which can hardly be supposed to be accidental. 

Now, when we are judging of the force with which 
bodies unite, we generally are inclined to think that those 
elements which, on combining, evolve a great amount of 
heat are uniting more powerfully than those which, on 
combining, evolve less heat ; that the disturbance which 
is produced by the intensity of the heat which is evolved 
on combination, does suggest itself to the mind as the 
measure of the amount of iorcc with which the combina- 
tion takes place ; and, more than that, I think that the 
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notion of chemical affinity itself usually carries along 
with it this further idea— that the more completely the 
product of any particular combination has lost the proper- 
ties of the bodies of which it was formed, the more inert 
it is, and tho less disposod to re-act in any woy whatcrer : 
the more powerfully do we consider the elements of that 
body to be held together. 

I will now describe the results of the experiments with 
specific heat. We should conclude from what I have just 
■aid, that th"te bodies which, on combining, evolved much 
lieut, would form a compound containing less heat than 
others, which, on combining, evolved less heat. It would 
seem that the greater the evolution of heat on combustion, 
the less would be the specific heat of the product com- 
pared with that of the constituent bodies. We ought to 
find, when bodies unite with great energy, and when they 
form a product in which the elements are held together 
with great force, and great heat is evolved, that tho pro- 
duct will have a much less specific heat than the original 
bodies. And, now, upon this subject I am really at a loss to 
know what to say. I have looked carefully and repeatedly 
over thcrcsults of the observations on the subject; and I have 
found many cases which certainly agree with this notion, 
but also many that do not. There are many determinations 



from very competent authorities of the specific heat of 
compounds and determinations of the specific heat of the 
substances from which those compounds are formed, in 
which it is found that the products actually contain more 
specific heat than the original constituents. Now, I con- 
ceive, in the first place, in order to compare properly and 
fairly the product, for instance, of baryta and sulphuric 
acid — sulphate of baryta— one ought to take it as formed 
by a specific process. One measures the quantity of heat 
which is given off when Bulphuric acid combines with 
baryta, but we ought to take it* specific heat and compare 
it with the specific heat of the different bodies. Experi- 
ments of this kind in direct relation have not, to my 
knowledge, been as yet made on any extensive scale ; but, 
certainly, I think I am not overstating tho case when I 
express my belief that in some of the best examined cases 
an agreement Of the kind occurs. For instance, amongst 
the compounds of sulphur with metals, numerous instances 
are found in which the sulphides have had very con- 
siderably less specific heat than the sulphur and the metals 
before combining; and I think they are, perhaps, the 
most fair cases. Sulphur and the metal can be weighed, 
and the product can also be weighed in a solid state, and 
there is a great resemblance between the elements and the 
compound. I think, certainly, that taking the specific 
heat of oxygen and a metal, and measuring the heat 
evolved when tho metal is burnt in oxygen, and then 
taking the weight of the solid oxide is hardly fair, because 
the change of state is hardly consistent with a direct com- 
parison of the substances. However, although many 
cases of chemical combination do appear to agree as far as 
regards the capacity for heat of the products, in the 
manner which is stated in the process I have been sub- 
mitting to you, there are some cases which not only do 
not agTce with it, but which, I conceive, ought not to 
agree with it. There are certain bodies obtained by 
means of indirect action. Take, for instance, the case of 
anhydrous nitric acid, which everybody knows cannot be 
got originally from oxygen and nitrogen. Anhydrous 
nitric acid, which we have every reason to believe ensues, 
has more heat stored up in the particles, than the oxygen 
and the nitrogen contained in them when uncombincd. 
Now, it is well known that this particular body, anhydrous 
nitric acid, by a very alight disturbance of the equilibrium 
of its particles, undergoes a violent explosion, in which 
heat is evolved, and free oxygen and free nitrogen 
liberated ; so that the indirect process by which the bodies 
were persuaded to enter into that particular combination, 
may, in each case, have been accompanied by un evolution 
of heat ; but tho circumstances under which we after- 



wards examine it being totally different, the alteration of 
specific heat enabled it to retain a greater quantity than 
the elements in their free state. 

Take as another case the compound by dr iodic acid. 
According to Messrs. Favre and Silbcnnan when elements 
unite without the presence of water, you would actually 
need to add beat to the free iodino and the free 
hydrogen. It is known that the compound when 
formed, especially by itself, is extremely unstable, aud 
readily gives off its hydrogen. The elements separate 
with such extreme facility that they are evidently not 
held together with gTcat force, and such cose* as that 
rather afford a confirmation of the case in which it is 
generally found, that when bodies contain less heat they 
are then moving more slowly, and are more inert, and 
have less mechanical motion in their particles, in accord - 
ance with the notion with which we started. But in the 
consideration of chemical force of combination, without 
more exact data than any we have obtained, such ca*os as 
those which I have had the honour of submitting to you 
are unsatisfactory at the best. No general notion can lead 
to any accurate scientific results. I do not mean to aay they 
may not have their uses in order to classify bodies in a par- 
ticular way, but tho only process which I know by which 
one can get anything like a quantitative comparison of the 
relative forces with which different elements unite, is by 
the working of that beautiful machine— the galvanic battery. 
I know of no other proccr* by which we can in so ea»y 
and certain a manner compare the forces which arc at work 
in different cases of chemical combination. In order to 
avaid too remote an analogy with the actual process, and 
in order to express the matter in exact terms, I ought to 
classify chemical action a little, in a manner that I think 
will be readily admitted to be applicable to it. For 
instance, when we have the case of the oxidation of a 
metal by nitric acid, as when we throw copper into nitric 
acid, it is said that is a process of oxidtttion. It is true 
enough that the copper is oxidised, but it is equally true 
that it is a process of de-oxidation ; because we have to 
think of nitrogen as well as oxygen. And so in the 
greater numbt-r of other cases chemical action consists, 
either directly or indirectly, of two processes. The case 
of zinc and sulphuric acid might be said to be one of com- 
bination, which happens when the zinc is thrown in con- 
tact with the sulphuric acid and combines with oxygen; 
but you might equally say that it is also a case of libera- 
tion of the hydrogen. We will take the case of a battery 
of a very simple kind. [The section of a battery was drawn 
upon tho black board.] We will take merely a plate of 
zinc and a plate ot platinum in it. In this cell I hare 
some hydrochloric acid. This shall form the chain between 
the zinc and the platinum, and there is my connecting 
wire. In this ideal battery all the hydrogen is being 
evolved from the water. We have combination of tho sine 
with the chlorine ; a combustion is going on there. Oa 
the platinum plate wc have tho opposite process— the 
separation of chlorine and hydrogen. If M e were to call 
this process of the combining of the xinc "burning," we 
should call the separation of the hydrogen, to use an 
un-English expression, "un-buming." Now, if wo follow out 
the appearances which present themselves in special rela- 
tion to heat, we find that the process iniu general features 
is not accordant with what we know. For if wc bum 
zinc in chlorine, we get a very Urge quantity of heat 
evolved, which we do not find makes its appearance on 
tho surface of the zinc plates in the battery. There is not 
that amount of heat evolved, although there is no doubt 
that the chloride of zinc is forming; and on the other 
side where hydrogen is being separated from the chlorine 
wo do not find that quantity of heat absorbed, or cold 
produced, by this un-buming. Everybody knows there is 
a frigorific mixture on this plate, and combustion, or 
the means of producing heat, on the other plate,. 
All tho heat we get produced is the difference between 
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the zinc which U combining, and the hydrogen which is 
being uncombined. For instance, to take Faro and 
(Hibernian's determination of the heat in the pretence of 
a large quantity of water *of hydrogen combined with 
chlorine : wo will call the heat 40,000, which ia evolved 
when 1 gramme of hydrogen unites with 35) gramme* of 
chlorine, when one equivalent of tine unite* with chlorine 
we htive 56,000 degrees of heat, and it is well known from 
the experiments of Mr Joule and Mr. Wood that if you 
measure the total quantity of heat which is evolved in the 
■whole battery— I mean in the connecting wire and the 
battery altogether-measuring the heat which is produced 
by the simple resistance which that wire overcomes, let it 
do what kind of work you like — if you measure it you 
find it is exactly equal to 16,000 degrees of heat, which is 
equal to the heat which the sine evolves in combustion, 
minus the heat which the hydrogen being evolved absorbs 
on being separated from its compounds. Mow, the ques- 
tion arises how, in the arrangement of our machine, the 
heat which the hydrogen wants in order to be evolved is 
communicated. The zinc has evolved 56,000 degrees of 
heat, but the hydrogen wonts 40,000 of them. It is a 
question how the hydrogen gets that quantity of heat. 
It is well known that in the liquid which connects the 
two plates of sine and copper there is a certain motion of 
the particles,— that when the chlorine which is next to the 
zinc has combined with it, and chloride of cine is formed in 
that way, there is an atom of hydrogen left next tho tine. 
When on atom of chlorine combines, chlorine again takes 
the place of the chlorine which has gone out, so that the 
process we had at first reestablishes itself, in fact, in tho 
liquid which connects the positive and negative metals. 
We have a constant change of places of analogous 
elements ; we have, moreover, a number of properties, 
which we describe in general terms os a current of elec- 
tricity passing through the liquid ; and we have, besides, 
a perfectly similar appearance in tho wire which connects 
the plates themselves — there is a current of electricity 
pissing through the wire exactly as much as the current 
of electricity parsing through the liquid. Of course the 
state of the particles in the wire is the same as the state 
of the particles in the liquid, and produces the same 
effect ; and there must he a state of motion in the particles 
of the wire of the kind that we know to occur in the 
particles of the liquid. We cannot distinguish one atom 
of copper from another atom of copper to see how they 
are moving ; but in all the cases we have an identity 
between the effects produced in the liquid itself ; and it 
would be certainly unwarrantable, as far as I know, to 
assume that a different process occurred, so as to produce 
this identity of effects. So that the result comes to this, that 
we consider the connecting wire as serving to carry over from 
the zinc which is combined with chlorine, to the hydrogen 
which is uncombined, and separating, to carry over all the 
hent which the hydrogen needs in order to be set free, and 
constitute free hydrogen ; und that the particles of the wire 
ore in a state of vibration which is communicated, by 
waves, from one particle to another — from the zinc, which 
is burning, to the hydrogen, which is un-burning. Now, 
in the haticry it is well known that by interposing wires 
of different resistance, we can measure the force* which 
are at work ; and I think you will agree with me, that 
what occurs is precisely identical with those processes 
which occur if a lump of zinc is thrown into some hydro- 
chloric ncid. Hence we have free hydrogen being evolved 
over certain points of its surface, and there ia no doubt 
whatever that when those points are less active they 
evolve hydrogen more easily. There is no doubt that on 
the surface of a lump of zinc there are little local galvanic 
currents occurring, the only difference being, that in this 
beautiful arrangement we keep all the combining process 
in one portion of the apparatus, and the separating process 
ia another, so that the one cannot take place without the 
other ; and therefore by interposing different resistances 



we can operate with (he most beautiful perfection, end 
measure, with the most wonderful accuracy, the force, by 
the amount of resistance which is overcome. I conceive 
there is no teat for the measurement of forces to be com- 
pared with the amount of work which can be done. 
There is no doubt that where a body which ia combining 
evolve* very much more heat than the body that is sepa- 
rating absorbs, then great resistance can be overcome ; and 
the force by which the one element displace* another may 
be measured by the quantity of heat which is evolved in 
the displacement. I believe, in stating that, I am not 
advocating any hypothesis whatever, but merely giving 
well-eitablished results from the best observers. 

(To be continued.) 



NOTICES OF PATENTS. 



Salt* 0/ Alumina. T. Bjchaiujson, Neweastlc-on-Tyne. 
Tub ideas which gave rise to the former patents of this 
chemist for the use of sulphurous acid, are pushed still 
further in another patent, in which the action of the same 
acid upon aluminous minerals is claimed. 



Artificial Fuel. J. Indus, Qlasgow. 
Tukhjs have, perhaps, been as many silly processes 
patented for forming artificial fuel as for any other thing 
whatever. Mr. Inglia's patent takes an unenviably dis- 
tinguished position among them. He mixes excrement, 
" human or animal," with any kind of wood iu the form 
of chips, saw-dust, or shavings, and coal-dust. Fortunately 
for society, this patent was not proceeded with. It 10 
probably, therefore, a failure in practice. 



Improvement* in the Manufacture or Production of Nitrate 
of Potath and Soda l and tn the Application and U»e of 
Certain Productt of such Manufacture in the Manufacture 
of Stap. W. Andeksox, Glasgow. 

Tmf. patentee prepares nitre by means of the well-known 
double decomposition which ensues between potashes, or 
any salt of potash, and nitrate of soda. The nitrate is 
not procured directly, but by evaporation of the spent 
liquors obtained in the manufacture of Mjap with a 
mixture of potashes and nitrate of soda. The nitre is 
obtained by successive evaporations, until, at last, car- 
bonate and caustic soda begin to deposit. The final 
mother liquor contains much caustic soda, which may be 
used for the preparation of hard soap or any other 
purpose for which soda, or soda ash, is applicable. One 
of the improvements claimed is the conversion of the 
sulphate of potash contained in the potashes of commerce, 
into nitre. This is effected by double decomposition with 
the nitrate of lime, obtained by neutralising with lime the 
nitric acid washed away from'palm oil after bleaching it 
with nitric acid. 



Evaporating. Pane for the Manufacture of Salt. J. Cokhett, 

near Bromsgrove. 
The patentee makes the evaporating-pana of cast instead 
of wrought- iron plates. The castiugs are constructed 
with flanges to enable them to be bolted together. A 
trough or depression is also claimed running either all 
round, or only on two sides of the pan. This trough is 
for the same purpose as the depressed end of common 
salting down pans, namely, to allow of the salt being 
ruked together as it deposits during evaporation. The 
patentee also claims, both in cast and wrought-iron pans, 
making a gradual rise from the ends and sides to the 
middle. 
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Manufacture of Cyanides of Barium and Strontium. 

W. Clark, Chancery Lane, London. 
This is a patent for the cyanuration of barium and 
strontium in presence of carbon. The process is precisely 
similar to that by which cyanide of potassium has often 
been obtained. The patentee mixes carbonate of baryta 
with sawdust and charcoal, and, after placing it in a tube 
heated to redness, passes nitrogen gas over the mixture. 
The current of gas is kept up until the mass is cold. On 
treating with water the contents of the tube large 
quantities of cyanide of barium will be obtained. We do 

profitable method of 
to be 



not think this is likely to be a profi 
obtaining cyanides. The patentee docs 



aware of the researches "which have 
numerous chemists of eminence upon the 
phrric nitrogen at high temperatures 
containing carbon, iron, and alkalies. 




Magenta Dye. 

To the Editor of the Chemical Nbws. 

Sin, — I enclose you a small sample of Magenta powder 
which is* soluble in water. When dissolved it will dye 
either silk, wool, or cotton, without any mordant or 
assistant. If you will go to the troublo of pouring a little hot 
water on the powder, and then pass the solution through 
a piece of cotton (so as to separate the insoluble matter), 
then dip a little silk or wool in the liquor, you will find 
the same dyes a benutiful shade and about the brightest 
in the market. I have made this on anew principle. 

The French have sent over here a paste Magenta, which 
will dye silk, but not wool, and nothing near so bright a-s the 
enclosed sample. The reason I send you this is to show 
that a Magenta can be made in a powder, and be quite 
soluble in water and dye on any fabric without using 
any spirits of wine or methylated spirit. — I em, &c. 

Maofkta. 

[The sample of Magenta dye has answered very well in 
our hands in dyeing both silk and wool. If such an 
article could be introduced into commerce "Seasonable 
price, it would, we doubt not, meet with a ready sole. — 
Ed. C. N.] 



The Adulteration of Food. 
To the Editor of the Chemical Xkws. 

Sib,— I beg leave to aay that the only series of experi- 
ments I ever performed upon the adulteration of bread 
was made on loaves purchased at forty different shops in 
the metropolitan district of Lambeth ; and that, in nine 
out of forty samples, I was unable to detect the presence 
of alum. 

My experience in the matter of food-adulteration has 
led me to believe that the morality of dealers in eatables 
and drinkables, though not unimpeachable, is quite equal 
to that of professional grievance- mongers and dealers in 
I am, Ac. 

Wk. Odliho, M.B., F.R.S. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

. *M»ei«.*y — The next meeting of this 
Society will take place on April it, when a discourse will 
be delivered •• On the Application of Electricity to the 
Explosion of Gunpowder, A by F. A. Abel, F.R.S. 

silver in Water. — Captain Maury, of the 
Navy, has been making some calculations, based 



upon the discovery of traces of silver on the copper' 
bottom of a vessel docked at Valparaiso, and from these cal- 
culations Captain Maury concludes that at least 200.ooo.cco 
million of tons of silver exist, in an exceedingly diffuse 
solution, in the waters of the ocean. 

Rayal laatirattaa of Great Britain. — At the 

General Monthly Meeting, held on Monday, April r, i!6t, 
William Rutherford Ancrum, Esq., Stephen Jennings 
Good fellow, M.D., and William Ncwmarch, Esq., were 
elected Members of the Royal Institution. Rev. Charle* 
Forster, H. G. De Mussy, M.D., Rev. A. Denny, and 
W. E. M. Tomlinson, Esq., were admitted Members of 
the Royal Institution. The presents received since the 
last meeting were laid on the table, and the thanks of 
the Members returned for the same. The following is the 
arrangement of Lectures for the ensuing week :— Tues- 
day, April 16, at 3 o'clock. Professor Owen " On Fishes." 
Thursday, April 18, at 3 o'clock, Professor Tyndall "On 
Electricity." Friday, April 19. at S o'clock, John 
Ruskin, E«q., " On Tree Twigs." Saturday, April jo, 
at 3 o'clock, Max Muller, Esq., On the Science of 
Language." 

Va*a of Tea.— At a recent meeting of the Society 
of Arts a paper was read on «• The Usee of Tea in th« 
Healthy System," by Dr. E. Smith. The author begun 
by stating the opinions brought forward by Profcwor 
J ohnstone and other chemists on this subject — views which 
were still very generally held. These might be summed 
up thus : that by the use of tea — 1. The waste of the body 
is lessened ; 2. The body is nourished ; 3. By lessening 
waste, we may lessen supply, and yet the bodily powers 
shall be duly sustained. He stated bis reasons for differing 
from these statements, and explained the nature of the ex- 
periments which he had undertaken in order to ascertain 
the actual effect produced by tea. If there be an abun- 
dance of food in the system, and thst especially of 
the farinaceous or fat kinds, tea is a powerful digeetm 
agent, and by promoting the transformation of food, 
it aide in nourishing the body ; but with a deficiency of 
food in relation to the waste to the tissue by exertion, or 
the waste of heat by cold, or by too profuse evaporatiou 
from the skin, it wastes the tissues of the body, end 
lowers the vital powers. He, therefore, considered that it 
was not suitable ss a partial substitute Tor frod, as was 
generally supposed ; lor it increased the waste of the 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Y A" <"oi»~ unieat, Mi $ are to be addrc-eaed to Mr. Caootr* 

and AitrrrlmmenU and Xvtintu Cvnmun,eatw*f to the Pt aLmnrr*' 
pKirrw Bohk A Co., at .he Office, 10, WaUonere' Hall Court, 
London, fc.C, 



\f ii CnanicAL Xawa, containing a copious Index, is n.i» 
ready, jirire in., by poet, iu. M., handsomely bound in cloth. g"M 
tattered. Thecaae, far binding may bo obtained »i our Ofhca, price 
"' Bubl «J'>«*a ra «V hare their oo|>iea bound for u. If ecol W 
our Office, or if nccnrapaolod by a cloth cmo. for 6rf. A few copfc* <4 



_ f Hr -~ W« Intend to |rlre a report of Mr. Perxin'i Lecture *' On the 

Silicic Ether.— We do tot know where thia can bo obtained. It cer- 
tain y caanot .be got ready made, and few manufacturing ebeiult^ 

Frankland was iKiked £6 per lb. for it in quantity. 
T. fr.'B.— Wo nevor heard the naruo of the gentleman you mention. 

.„^-^.'Te I uJ^lil„ n0t vM 1 i.°7 .' l prcacnt; but any process wonU 
? v .. dcv .' M r 1 by » " k " ful chemist who lu.cw what he wa, at- ut 
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On the Adulterations of Food, in Melbourne, 
by William Sidney Gibbons. 

I subjoin a few note« of observations that I hare made 
from the year 185* to the present time, on articles of 
food largely consumed and commonly adulterated. In 
the present paper I shall therefore confine myself as 
much as possible to cases that have come under my own 
notice in Melbourne. The first case of contamination 
that I remember to have noticed here was the presence 
of copper in some raspberry -jam, imported from Hobart 
Town in 1851. The contamination was obviously acci- 
dental, and the risk of its recurrence is reduced by the 
extensive use of enamelled iron preserving vessels. I 
remember, however, that the announcement did not 
appear to awaken any anxiety, but, on the contrary, 
seemed to bo regarded as something very funny by the 
Audience to whom it was incidentally mentioned in a 
lecture. 

Float-. — I find in my notebook a record, bearing date 
November, 1856, of the examination of several samples 
of flour at one time. They were eight in number, and 
of the eight, four were notably adulterated with plastcr- 
of-Paris. Many cases occurred about the same time of 
the seizure of flour, which, after examination, was con- 
demned as unfit for sale, the vendors being punished 
whenever the act could be brought home to them. Most 
of the flour so condemned was musty, or otherwise 
deteriorated by organic change. About the same time a 
eomewhat singular circumstance occurred which is 
worthy of mention in this connection. I had been 
lecturing in a suburb, not then famous for the produc- 
tion of good bread, on the chemistry of bread. After 
discussing the various phenomena connected with nutri- 
tion, with bread-making, &c, I proceeded to illustrate 
the most familiar adulterntions by actual experiment, 
end by the citation of cases. When I concluded, some 
local bakers, virtue impelled, rose to sny a few words for 
the credit of the craft. One had been in the trade for 
twenty-seven years and had never heard of alum, another 
was all innocence on tho subject of potatoes, and a third 
was horrified bv the bare mention of plaster. I was 
about to disclaim all personal allusion, as I did not 
know at which of their shops my sample had been 
bought, when a gentleman in the body of the crowd 
rose, and having premised that he was unconnected with 
the " mystery, told the following pertinent anccdoto 
without comment :— " He had imported a cargo of 
whitening, an article in great demand among the makers 
of effervescing draughts, but unfortunately for him his 
shipment arrived in cold weather, and was stored at a 
coist almost beyond its then value. There it remained 
for some time, * eating its head off' in the store, for there 
was no hope of a rise until the next spring ; when one 
day, to his surprise and delight, the broker in 



hands it was placed, called and reported the protitnblc 
sale of the lot. ' What on earth occasions the demand 
at this season ?' inquired the delighted vendor. ' Flour's 
up,' was tho laconic reply." 

Mrrurf. — Although I am willing to believe that bread 
is less injuriously, and less extensively doctored here 
than in London, it is often far from being what it pro- 
fesses. Damaged flour and deteriorated grain are cer- 
tainly sold specially for the behoof of fowls and pigs, 
and contribute their sharo to the prevalent diseases 
among the former, but they nevertheless often find their 
way to the table. I have lately had some samples of 
bread under examination for fungi ; but although I could 
have taken a hint from the oft-quoted Danpnine, and 
have eaten pastry, rather than such bread, I was not 
sufficiently satisfied of their presence to feel justified in 
condemning it ; as while the conditions for the growth 
of fungi subsisted, the plants themselves were not to be 
found. I have already made mention of potatoes as a 
common, I may say, a general adulteration of bread, 
not in the form of potato-Hour or starch, but entire or 
simple boiled mashed potatoes. The fraud hero is the 
substitution of a less for a raoro nutritive article, and 
one too that holds a larger quantity of water. The 
same objections, with others on which it is needless to 
enter, apply to the use of rice. 

Mplrito "'o the liquors sold in Melbourne I have had 
opportunity ji giving special attention, and I have notos, 
the publication of which, with names and addresses, 
would probably astonish the persons to whom they refer. 
It must not be supposed that liquors sold over bars are 
the same as those delivered into cellars, or from bonded 
stores. 8uch little trifles as water, salt, alum, burnt 
supnr, frequently enter, into the composition of the 
nobbier, and one or other may almost always be found. 
Were it otherwise, there would, probably, bo a much 
larger amount of drunkenness produced with the expen- 
diture of smaller sums of money. People could get 
" wholesomely" drunk too soon upon spirits of the full 
strength, and the most profitable kind of trade — viz. 
tippling, would run a risk of being curtailed 5 while if 
the diluent alone were added — ana I believe that this 
may be the only addition in some few of the best houses 
— Iho reduction could not be carried to so great an extent 
as is common. To take an example, one of many, over 
the bar of a house that shall be nameless, one of a class, 
a spirit (rum) was sold, which was within a fraction of 
forty degrees of proof below an average sample obtained 
from a respectable wino merchant, and employed as a 
standard for comparison. Tho solid constituents were 
very little reduced, and the extractive matter, including 
the gum, sugar, &c, were but little less. How then had 
the change been effected? The strength had berj 
brought down by water, the colour, and part of ^ 
flavour restored by burnt sugar, and other, penned of 
agreeable, organic matters, and the roughnc c8s 
might tickle unrefined palates was imparted^ can be 
tho constituents of which were present in 
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titics than could hare been attributable to the water. 
In the matter of brandy, less consumed, perhaps, by the 
class of customers thus played upon, I fonnd less doctor- 
ing of the sort described. Brandy is even more exposed 
to doctoring than rum, but to do it well requires rather 
more nicetv, and the ingredients are not of the same rou<jh 
and ready kind. In the series of experiments to which I 
refer, I find a brandy fifty-three degress below tho as- 
sumed standard. In this instance there had not been nny 
addition of alum or other mineral astringent, probably 
the water was almost tho only adulteration, the use of 
some highly concentrated astringent, such as catechu, 
being alone admi&sable under the circumstances. Neither 
capsicum nor tobacco were found, nor had any mineral 
acids or motallic salts, except common salt and alum, 
been added to any of the spirits examined. The advance 
in price was the same as m the former case cited, but 
the bulk was doubled, so that the profit bordered on the 
fabulous. 

Boers. — In the beers it was more difficult to discri- 
minate between the work of the English and the 
Colonial brewer, and to determine tho publican's part 
in the doctoring. I believe, however, that his share is 
limited to collecting all the drains of the counter, and 
the other beer-engine waste flow into a butt, whence it 
returns in combination with original beverages, and to 
drawing from two butts. The latter operation has place 
more particularly with ale, the pipe going down from 
the engine is branched, one end going into tho English 
brand, to whose name it answers, and the other into 
some colonial aVomination ; or, perhaps, into the omnium 
before mentioned, though the chief use of that is, no 
doubt, for the ready production of half-and-half. 

Confectionery in its most artificialised forms is a 
fruitful source of disease ; and well it may be. The 
most noxious types of those really intended for eating 
(though many ornamental devices not addressed to the 
palate yet find their way into the stomachs of children) 
are the comfits of dead white, body coloured externally. 
In some of these I found the following colouring mat- 
ters : the red was a harmless organic pigment, one of 
the lakes commonly used ; the yellow was the poisonous 
chromate of lead, and formed a thick coating on the 
surfaces of some of them, while in others the pigment 
was diffused ; the same deadly paint was used in com- 
bination with the red to produce orange : the blue was 
ultramarine, and the same pigment faced with red 
furnished a purple. The white opaque mass, though 
uninviting enough, was nearly all sugar, and did not 
contain any plaster-of-Paris or other earthy matter. 

Coffee.— Perhaps the most remarkable example of 
local adulteration and sophistication is coffee. 1 long 
regarded it as the sole case of the kind that demanded 
notice. The question " What is coffee ?" should now 
have for its reply, "Coffco is a manufactured article, 
varying according to the products of the country in 
which it is made; in Melbourne it consists in part of 
the berry whose name it bears, and in great part of gram, 
maize, peas, roasted corn or potatoes, and chicory." The 
case of coffee is a very singular example of the gradual 
perversion of public taste, by means of gradually in- 
creasing adulteration. Formerly, in England, coffee in 
its purity was a staple commodity, its flavour was well 

]jknown und was highly esteemed. Presently chicory 
•ss introduced with specious and false recommendations 
' .- improver, an economiser, &c. ; then those grocers 

AmenCw d before used it increased the proportion to keep 
S the times, and before long the coffee with an 
->f chicory, might be called chicory with an 



admixture of coffee. The chicory then became a mixture, 
as it is now, and the diluting ingredient required a dis- 
guise in the shape of colour j and the coffee mixed with 
mixtures became a very indefinite compound, and needed 
all sorts of sophistication to correct flavour and colour. 
At this point, then, when coffee is merely a subordinate 
ingredient in the compoand, begins the history of our 
adulterations, and the Melbourne manufacturer avails 
himself of tho state of the public palate to acclimatise 
the usages of the London market. The state of the 
markets dictated whether maize, or gram, or peas, or 
potatoes should be tho staple, and they were flavoured 
and coloured with chicory, enough coffee being added to 
tone the whole, to impart a modicum of their essential 
qualities which arc possessed by coffee alone of all the 
ingredient*, and to satisfy what served the artist in placr 
of a conscience. 

A few words in conclusion. Without intending to 
defend the traders who either adulterate or sophis- 
ticate our food, I must distinctly throw the blame upon 
tho consumer, who is the cause. No one who goes 
out of his way to a cutting shop, or who endeavours to 
purchase an article at a less sum than it can remunera- 
tively be produced for, has any right to complain of 
adulteration, nor is he entitled to raise a cry against 
sophistication, if he insist on an ideal standard of colour 
or texture. A manufacturer of genuine mustard, then 
almost the only one, tried for years to get his mustard 
into the English market, but was always at a disadvan- 
tage. It was of a dingy-brown colour, whereas the 
sapient public would not be content with anything but 
bright yellow. Of course, said public was accommo- 
dated by the help of starch and turmeric. And so it will 
be with everything else. If people set their minds co 
j having coffee at ninepence per pound instead of eightrcn- 
pence, grocers would be found to supply the avticlo.— 
Dublin Medical Press (/rum the Australian Medical 
Journal). 



Natural Oxide of Silver. 
We extract the following remarks on the above subject 
from the London Review .— 

No little excitement has been caused by a recent 
announcement in the Times of the existence of silver, 
in the form of oxide, in the neighbourhood of the 
ordinary metallic silver deposits. The result being, first, 
that from a ton of ore, in its natural state, where the 
normal average of yield of the precious metal would be 
1 3 ounce*, by the new process an average of 1 1 3 ounec-j 
of silver would be obtained, the overplus being derived 
from that which has hitherto been rejected as useless ; 
and, second, that the cost of this new method of reduc- 
tion is relatively so small as to render the expense but 
little more than nominal. The letter in which this 
announcement is made prefaces it by staring that, up to 
within a very recent period, the existence of such « 
thing in nature as oxide of silver has been denied by the 
most eminent chemists, but that science has now demon- 
strated that it does exist in enormous quantities ; and 
the writer concludes by saying that the importance of 
this discovery to our own mines, where silver is often 
found in close approximation to copper and other metals, 
will be very great, but to some of the foreign one*, 
where the deposit is large and unmixed with other 
metals, the result, in the shape of returns, will be almost 
fabulous. This letter was evidently intended merely a* 
a preliminary to a longer one, but still anonymous,- 
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from " R. G.,"— in which more detail is given, and the 
happy locality hinted at. Like the former one, it com- 
mences with the assertion that scientific men, of the 
highest chemical attainment, either still wholly deny 
the existence of natural oxide of silver, or assert that if 
it does exist it can only be extracted in such small 
laboratory experiments as to render the discovery com- 
mercially valueless. The writer then proceeds to confirm 
the previous statements, asserting that Cornish gozzans, 
which, in their natural state, give, upon assay, from 
5 to 13 ounces of silver per ton, yields after tho new 
method of treatment, from 54 to a 1 6 ounces, whilst some 
have been found to be fabulously richer. Taking into 
consideration the great value of labour in England, it 
will not pay to work ores containing silver only in less 
quantity than 10 to 11 ounces per ton. It follows from 
this that the lowest yield, according to the new state- 
ment, s+ ounces, would bring in an immense profit. The 
expense of raising, reducing, and crushing these neglected 
ores could not exceed 3/. per ton, whilst the value of 54 
ounces of silver would be over 1 3/., and that of the 
average yet obtained, per ton, over 35/. 

These statements are very extraordinary, and deserve 
the careful attention of every one interested in the 
development of England's mineral wealth ; whilst the 
fact of their publication in the Timet renders it doubly 
important that they should not pass unchallenged by j 
men of science. Divested of all theoretical conclusions, 
they simply amount to this, that certain silver ores, 
which yielded, according to the ordinary mode of assay, 
from 5 to 1 3 ounces of silver per ton, were shown, by 
another method of assay, to contain from 54 to 216 
ounces. The conclusion is, therefore, jumped at that the 
cause of the discrepancy between the two assays is, that 
the lower numbers represent silver in its ordinary state, 
whilst the higher figures show what may be obtained by 
a different mode of working; tho increased amount of 
silver arising from the presence of the precious metal in 
some mysterious combination with oxygen, the existence 
of which compound in naturo the public arc inferentially 
led to believe is only just beginning to be admitted by 
the most eminent chemists, and we are to assume that 
tho product, oxide of silver, although present in the ore 
in such enormous quantities, possesses so remarkable a 
disinclination to give up its metallic constituent under 
ordinary chemical treatment, that the usual methods of 
a*say are quite inadequate to detect its presence. 

Now, we do not for a moment intend to dispute the 
fact that valuable silver ore has been and is habitually 
thrown aside as worthless ; such a thing only coincides 
with everv day experience. Every new discovery in the 
metallurgical or mechanical treatment of ores, every 
new chemical fact which is made out in reference to the 
precious metals, is liable to be followed by the discovery 
that millions of tons of mining refuse will now " pay 
lo work over again. Not long ago* the adoption of a 
very simple suggestion of a practical chemist was the 
means of very considerably increasing the yield of gold 
in one of the Australian gold-fields; immense quantities 
of " tailings," the accumulated refuse of many years, 
being by this means found to yield nearly us much gold 
a» the original ore. A similar instance occurred in our 
own iron districts. One of the best and richest ores was 
for many years cast on one aide as valueless, until a 
metallurgical chemist pointed out to the ironmaster that 
he had under his feet unlimited quantities of iron ore 
hotter than what he was putting himself to a consider- 
able expense to bring from some distance to his furnaces. 
Again, not many years ago, a clever mineralogist showed 



that gold was very widely distributed in various rock 
and strata in the British isles, and published analyses to 
show that in many localities it would pay for its extrac- 
tion. We are, therefore, quite prepared to believe that 
the same holds good with the less precious metal, silver, 
but we must really take exception to the unscientific 
manner in which the announcement has been made 
public. In the first place, why is it assumed that the 
silver exists in tho form of oxide ? From the pains taken 
by the writers to set aside the universal opinion of 
chemists, they seem to admit that this is a weak point of 
their argument. Oxide of silver can be prepared artifi- 
cially with the greatest readiness ; its properties have 
been studied ana experimented upon over and over 
again, and the opinion which chemists have in conse- 
quence arrived at, that it is an extremely improbable 
substance to be found in a mineral state, is confirmed by 
the fact that no work on minoralogy mentions such n 
body. It is one of tho most unstable bodies ordinarily 
met with; simple exposutc to the air, to rain, to light, 
or to heat, at once cause its decomposition, or passage 
into something else, — carbonate or chloride, both known 
minerals. When we add to this that it would require 
the utmost refinement of chemical skill to be able to 
pronounce definitely as to its presence in so hetero- 
geneous a mixture as Cornish goatzau, it will be seen 
that we require more evidence than a simple anonymous 
assertion to credit its existence. 

The inference which we are led to draw from the dis- 
crepancies between the former and latter assays also 
deserves comment. To a properly qualified person, the 
assay of a silver or any other metallic ore, and giving 
the theoretical yield per ton, 'would present no more real 
difficulties than the act of counting the books in a book- 
case, and giving a correct return or their numbers, would 
to an intelligent child ; whilst the methods adapted by 
the assayer are so searching that the occurrence of other 
bodies in combination with the silver (whether it be as 
oxide, chloride, bromide, sulphide, &c.) can no more 
interfere with his results than can the difiercnt coloured 
bindings cause a false return of the number of books to 
be arrived at. Tho fortunate possessor of these Cornish 
gozzans evidently had the first assay made by a person 
who was not qualified to perform such an operation. 
He now finds that his mineral is richer than he expected ; 
but what need was there to trumpet tho discover}' in the 
Time*, prefacing it with the remark, that whereas 
eminent chemists denied the existence of such a thing in 
nature as oxide of silver, science, on the contrary, , 
demonstrated that it does exist. 



New Discovery in Printing with Mauve, Magenta, Sfc. 

We have recently boon shown some extremely beautiful 
specimens of muslins printed by a new process in mauve. 
The bloom and lustre are superior to any t hi ng we have 
seen ; but perhaps the most remarkable fact connected 
with it is, that it stands boiling, soap, and violent 
rubbing fully as well as tho fastest madder purple. The 
process is also applicable to Magenta, and — which, 
perhaps, shows its universality of application better than 
anything else — it may bo used for the new chrome 
green : moreover, almost any number of colours may bo 
combined in the same pattern with as much ease and 
success as in working them separately. One great 
feature in this process is, that tho whites arc retained of 
the utmost purity, whereas by the dyeing process, with 
gallic acid and tin, they are by no means all that can be 
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desired. From what we have been able to gather, it is 
evident to us that the albumen, gluten, and dyeing 
processes for mauve will be quite put on one side as soon 
os this important discovery becomes properly known. 
We have not been able to ascertain as yet the nature of 
the process, which, we believe, has, as yet, only received 
provisional protection ; as soon as the patent is completed 
we shall hasten to lay a criticism upon it before our 
readers. We may perhaps mention that it is rumoured 
that the discovery originated at Messrs. W. Miller and 
Sons' print works, of Springfield, near Glasgow. 



THE STOCKPORT WATER SUPPLY. 

Tmk Stockport Water- works Company have tried another 
action against some proprietors of print-works who dis- 
charge their poisonous refuse into the Company'* source 
of supply. We may at once express our surprise that it 
should ever have been found necessary to bring such au 
action. The introduction of arsenic into the process of 
calico-printing is of but recent date. The town of Stock- 
port has been supplied with water from the present source 
for five-and-twenty years. It seems to us, then, more than 
astonishing that, setting aside the legal rights of the case, 
a manufacturing firm of great wealth should turn their 
refuse liquor, known to be strongly charged with a viru- 
lent poison, into a stream which they were well aware 
yielded the supply of water for drinking purposes to a 
populous town ; and our astonishment as chemists is not 
at all lessened hy the knowledge that the means of 
removing the poison before the liquor is discharged into 
the stream is obtainable with little trouble and at small 
cost. It is satisfactory to know thst the defendants in the 
former aotion have adopted a plan which perfectly succeeds 
in arresting the poison ; and there can be no reason why 
the Messrs. Potter, and the owners of other print- 
works on the stream, should not do the same. They have 
only to take the advice of a skilful engineer and a compe- 
tent chemist, and they will soon bo taught how they may 
trcit their refuse so that it may be discharged into the 
river without a trace of arsenic. 

The plaintiffs in the action are evidently not animated by 
any vindictive feeling : they offered to refer the case to 
arbitration, but the offer was declined, the defendants 
resting their case on a techincal -objection to the right of 
the plaintiffs to take the water, which they admitted was 
to some extent contaminated. All this is very well in a 
legal point of view ; but there is a higher point of morality 
involved in these cases than can be adjudicated upon in a 
court of law. We have before urged the dangers which 
may arise from proving the ubiquity of arsenic. It 
greatly increases the probability of thst poison being 
selected for criminal purposes when a ready defence is 
suggested that the presence of arsenic in the body of a 
person supposed to be murdered may be accounted for by 
its presence in the water the deceased habitually drank. 
Mr. Grove would no doubt skilfully avail himself of this 
fact, if at the next Chester Assises he should be called 
upon to defend a prisoner accused of poisoning, and he 
would be quite justified in doing so. 

Let us hope, then, that we shall hear no more of these 
actions. Stockport may be a very healthy plaoe, and it is 
quite possible that a much larger quantity of arsenic than 
was found in the water taken at the George Inn may be 
perfectly harmless. But we would still contend that to 
allow the minutest quantity to pass into the water supply of 
a large town is a criminally negligent act, and we shall be 
glad to hear that the Messrs. Potter have taken, and 
acted on, the opinions we have suggested, in which case 
they will have the consolation of knowing that they have 
obeyed the injunction which commands us to " avoid the 
> of evil." 



The following is a condensed report of this trial : — 

At the Chester Assises, las' week, an action wsi 
brought by the Stockport Waterworks Company, 
Messrs. Potter and others, the owners of certain print- 
works on the Mersey, or its tributaries, for throwing 
certain noxious substances or poisons into that stream, and 
so polluting the water, to the detriment of the plaintiffs' 
property. The case against the defendants was sub- 
stantially the same as against Messrs. Turner, Norris, and 
Co., in the action tried last year, and reported in the 
Chemical News, Vol. ii., p. m. 

In his opening speech for the plaintiffs, Mr. Collier 
suggested that the matter should be referred to son* 
competent and disinterested individual, who should visit 
and examine the works, and then decide what should be 
done to abate the nuisance, and the plaintiffs would abide 
by his decision. Mr. Orove, on the part of the defendants, 
refused to accede to this proposal, and the case proceeded; 
the trial lasting four entire days. The chemical evidence 
for the plaintiffs was much the same as in the former case. 

Dr. Lyon Playfaiu said he had tested samples of water 
taken above and below Messrs. Potter's works for arsenic. 
Above the works there was none. The stream below the 
works contained arsenic in suspension, but none in solution 
Sumples of mud taken above the works, contained minute 
traces of arsenic. In one pound of dried mud tukm 
below the works, he found five grains of arsenic, with 
some lead and a little copper. The mud of the Company's 
reservoir contained arsenic. In water taken from a tap st 
the George Inn, Stockport, he had found traces of arsenic. 
The arsenic in the water above Messrs. Potter's would be 
insoluble, but thst taken at the George Inn, was directly 
attributable to the print-works. The mud of many river'* 
contained arsenic. 

Dr. Miller, in his evidence, confirmed the finding of 
the arsenic in the water and mud below the works, and the 
complete absence of the poison in the water above the 
works. In the water taken at the George Inn, Dr. Miller 
said he had found about one-hundredth of a grain of 
arsenic in the gallon. The presence of arsenic is no: 
referable to natural causes, but immediately referable to 
the print-works. 

Mr. Crace Calvert had examined the water at the 
same time as Drs. Miller and Playfair, and had obtained 
just the same results. Cslico printers are able to neutralize 
the effects of the poison before throwing it into the stream. 
It is now dons at Messrs. Turner's works. 

Mr. liATBMAM, civil engineer, in his examination, said 
that in his opinion a settling reservoir with filter could be 
constructed by Messrs. Potter, which would have the effect 
of intercepting the arsenic sod other poisons. By a 
settling reservoir, he meant one which holds the refuse, to 
be periodically emptied by mechanical agency. 

Mr. Grove, for the defence, after making *omo technical 
objections to the right of the Company to use the water 
from N abb's Pool, ridiculed the idea that arsenic in such 
infinitesimally small quantity could do any harm at 
Stockport. It was even admitted in evidence, he said, 
that arsenic existed in waters which were not mineral ; and 
the quantity existing here was so small that it might be 
looked on as a normal ingredient. Professor Playfafr had 
satd that there was hardly anything which did not contain 
arsenic, whether food or drink ; but in the present case it 
existed in such small quantities that it was not injurious 
to health, as wss testified by the mortality of Stockport, 
which was no higher than that of other manufacturing 
towns. It was impossible that any arsenic could get to 
Stockport to do harm, for it had been stated in evidence 
that lime, magnesia, and oxide of iron, which exist in this 
river in great quantities, tend to combine with it, and 
render it innocuous, nnd no more deleterious to health 
than ordinary sandstone. It had also been stated that s<> 
much arsenic had been found in the mud of the river . 
but it should be remembered that people did not eat mud. 
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and carbonate of lime tended to precipitate arsenic. The 
learned gentleman then contended that on Dr. Playfair's 
own showing there wu ButKcient aalta in the water to 
precipitate any arsenic that might find it* way there, 
and expressed his surprise that so little of the poison had 
been found at the outlet from Messrs. Potter's, which 
showed the extreme caution used there. 

No evidence was called for the defence. 

Mr. Baron Chansoh. summed up at great length, and 
submitted ten questions to the consideration of the jury, 
who, after two hours' deliberation, returned a verdict 
which was substantially fur the plaintiffs, with forty 
shillings damages, leave being given to move for a 
trial on the points of law. 



PHARMACY, TOXICOLOGY, Ac. 

On Foreign DUulphatea of Quinine, 6y JULIUS 
SCHWEITJSER. 

A NOTICE ill the Pharmaceutical Journal for March 1 
1S60, p. 463, about the deficieucy of weight in samples 
of foreign quinine, drew the attention of chemists 
generally to this preparation 5 and as an expensive 
article offcriug some difficulties in analysis is readily 
believed to be open to fraud and adulteration, a suspicion 
was oast on all the somewhat cheaper foreign quinines. 
Having had occasion, since the appearance of this notice, 
to examine a quantity of recently-bought German 
quinine, my results proved so different to all expec- 
tation that I was led to extend my inquiry to as 
many different quinines as it was possible for me to 
collect. By the assistance of some friends I obtained 
original and (with one exception) unbroken samples, 
which had found their way into this country in the 
ordinary course of business, before the appearance of the 
article above alluded to. These comprised specimens 
prepared by almost all the principal quinine manufac- 
turers of Europe — Pelletier of Paris, Thomas of Argen- 
ttail, Jobst of Stuttgard, and Zimmer of Frankfort, to 
which I oxlded that of Messrs. Howard of Stratford. 



All differed somewhat in colour, lightness, and crystal- 
lino structure, the appearance being in favour of Messrs, 
Howard's, Joint's, and Thomas's preparation. Pellc- 
tier's quinine, whilo nearly half as light again as any of 
the former, presented by its minute broken crystals' the 
less sightly appearance of a loose spongy mass. On the 
appearance of the second German sample, 1 can offer no 
opinion, as it came into my hands some time after the 
bottle had been opened, and it had evidently been badly 
kept. 

In analysing these quinines, the correct weight of the 
whole samples was first ascertained, and then the amount 
of moisture and water of crystallisation determined by 
carefully drying a certain quantity on a water-bath and 
noting the loss. The sulphuric acid and pare quina 
were estimated by dissolving equal weights of the anhy- 
drous disulphates in water slightly acidulated with nitric 
acid, dividing the solution into two parts and precipita- 
ting one with nitrate of bury t a and the other with am- 
monia. Both precipitates were collected, washed, dried, 
and weighed, and the sulphuric acid calculated from the 
sulphate of baryta. The purity of the precipitated 
quina was further ascertained by solution in ether, re- 
dissolving the ethereal extract in water slightly acidu- 
lated with sulphuric acid, and allowing the solution to 
crystallise for the estimation of the pure disulphate of 
quinine. 

The amount of sulphuric acid and basic quina obtained 
by simple precipitation so closely corresponded to each 
other, and to the theoretical values of base and acid 
given by Pereira and others, as to leave no doubt of each 
being a pure disulphate. In the subsequent estimation 
of the crystallised disulphate, the discrepancies arise 
partly from the actual solubility of quina itself in water 
and alkaline ammoniaoal solutions, and partly from the 
unavoidable loss which may well toko place when a 
vegetable alkaloid is subjected to various chemical 
manipulations. To avoid, however, as far as possible, 
every irregularity in the results of theso analyses, all 
the quinines were treated exactly alike, the same quantity 
of alkali, acid, and water being used in each case, so 
that the causes of error might bear equally on each. 



1. The quinine was packed 
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In re-crystallising a disulphate of quinine containing 
quinidine in its minimum of water (30 parts), wc meet 
with a loss, which will bo greater in proportion to the 
amount of quinidine in the sample, and considering the 
mother liquor as a saturated solution of disulphatc of 
quinine, we may add this to the re crystallised disul- 
phate and estimate with tolerable accuracy the amount 
of quinidine by the remaining difference in weight. 
The performance of these operations, however, requires 
tho greatest possible nicety, for the disulphate of quinine 
is easily decomposed by heat and converted into un- 
crystallisable quinine, which might lead an unskilful 
analyst to estimate tho quinidine at too high an amount. 

Perfectly crystallised disulphate of quinine contains 
1 6 per cent, of water of crystallisation 5 bnt in this all tho 
i5a moles were more or less deficient (as will bo seen by a 
reference to the tabular statement). The crystallised 
disulphate of quinine is, in fact, a salt whoso small 
delicate crystals are easily damaged, and subsequently 
part with their water of crystallisation, and it is simply 
a matter of age and keeping to moke this change more 
or less considerable and apparent. When kept in a close 
sealed vessel, and in contact with paper, or any other 
absorbent substance, the liberated moisture may bo 
readily observed in the damp condition of the paper; 
while in the absence of the lotter, as in a stoppered 
bottle, the same moisture would remain mechanically 
mixed with the quinine. On exposure to air, however, 
the same loss would speedily take place. We know by 
experience that this change" from the crystallised to the 
anhydrous state is by no means uncommon, as many a dis- 
pensing chemist can testify. Quinine in medicine chests, 
when these arc sent to be refilled, wiil never look as it 
did when sent out; and even when none has been used 
from n bottle, a considerable loss of weight mar be 
found. This loss of crystalline structure and of weight 
is a serious matter to those who are obliged to keep 
■largo quantities of the disulphate of quinine ; and as 
moisture on the quinine itself proves less objection- 
able thau the same moisture in the paper, we would 
recommend manufacturers to avoid lining their quinine 
tins with anything at all, to keep the orifices for 
tilling them as small as possible, and to select for 
closing their smaller bottles such corks and paper as arc 
least likely to absorb moisture. The buyer and retailer 
will always suffer some loss, but, by taking similar pre- 
cautions, he may keep his loss within the least bounds. 



PBOCEE DINGS OP SOCIETIES. 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 
Thurtday, March ai, 1861. 
Profenor HaoDlF, F.R.S., Pretident, in the Chair. 

(Cvnti»v#t from pope XII.) 

But another question attaches itself to this. The chief 
use of the results that we obtain in this manner is that 
they agree and give us tangible evidence of those same 
results which one arrives at from a general unqunnlitative 
comparison of the action of bodies upon one another. 
I mean to say that the processes where bodies contain 
much specific heat, and in which the particles are in a 
very rapid state of motion, which on combining evolve 
much heat, and accordingly form compounds containing 
little motion of particles, are those in which the force is 
greatest during combination, and that the tendency of 
bodies to rc-act chemically, to combine, I will not say in 
direct proportion to their specific heat, because (tut would 



be a quantitative statement which is not authorised at 
present; but, at all events, that those bodies in which the 
particles are in the most rapid state of motion are those 
which have the greatest tendency to re-act chemically, 
and rice vend. Whether this takes place in direct propor- 
tion to the rapidity is a numerical point which I will not 
attempt to speak to. 

There are one or two other points which I may be 
allowed to raise before I leave the subject. One is, 
whether one ought to suppose that in the case of two 
elements of very different weights— take a heavy one like 
iodine, and a light one like hydrogen— which, if they 
contain the same specific heat, must have very different 
velocities of motion — whether the two elements, which 
have very different weights, on uniting assimilate their 
movements to one another. I think the matter ought to 
be stated clearly, if possible. Thero are some reason* 
which would rather incline me to believe that something 
of the kind occurs. It is singular how difficult it is t<> 
get heavy element* and very light ones to hold together 
with any great force. Everybody knows in such case* 
how very unstable the compound is compared with the 
stability of the compounds of elements moro like one 
another in their atomic weights. When one compares the 
compounds of iodine with metals to those of chlorine with 
metals, or to those of chlorine with non-metallic bodies 
like phosphorus, there are a good many cases in which 
we find that phosphorus or copper would take up a 
quantity of chlorine, and that it is incapable of holding 
in combination as many atoms of iodine. I believe it 
seems to be not improbable that these effects may be owing 
to the difficulty which iodine has to assimilate the motion 
of its atoms to that of an element very dissimilar from 
itself in weight, and which is more inclined than itself to 
move with great velocity. 

I will not detain you longer than to add my apology for 
bringing before the Society considerations still so incom- 
plete us these must necessarily be at present ; but I felt if 
there were any body in the world before which I could 
venture to bring them, it was the Chemical Society of 
London. My excuse is chiefly a hope that it would lead 
the members of the Society to collect facts and to consider 
the bearing of facts that have been already established in 
connection with this fact; because it is, I believ.\ 
undoubted, that the atoms of matter are in a constant state 
of motion relative to one another. 

The Chairman, in the name of the Society, thanked 
Dr. Williamson for the highly interesting and philosophical 
discourse which he had just delivered, and invited the 
gentlemen present to express their views on the subject 
which had been brought forward. 

Dr. Odling : Among the very interesting topics which 
Dr. Williamson has suggested, there is one which, I 
must confess, struck me as being rather weak, and 
that is the relation of the amount of heat given out in 
combination, to the altered specific heat of the products. 
I was struck by one observation that Dr. Williamson 
made in reference to the diffusiveness of chlorine, and 
bromine, and iodine. He said that all cases of diffusion 
could not be explained in that manner, but here wc bad, 
with three remarkably simple bodies, well-defined illustra 
lions of the f«ct, that the mobility of the particles was in 
proportion to their specific heats ; and arguing from these 
well-defined compounds, he expressed an opinion that this 
must be something more than a coincidence. This, he 
said, or seemed to imply, ought to be the normal condition 
of things, to which the others, which are at present 
irregular, will be brought in time, when wc arc able to 
ascertain the inlerfe? ing causes. Now, in precisely a similar 
manner, I would make a remark upon specific heat. Ijl' we 
take those remarkably simple compounds, the iodile*>, the 
chlorides, and tho bromides, the iuIc is that the sOecifie 
heat of the product is identical with the specific lu£au o: 
the ekintnts entering into com' in.v.Li!. Th.^t rule *}tf.v-> 
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to be constant and absolute in connection with proto- 
bromidcs, proto- iodides, and proto-ehlorides. For instance, 
the specific heat of chlorine is 6, that of silver 6, and 
that of chloride of silver i i ; the specific heat of chlorine is 
6, and of lead 3, and that of chloride of lead 9, omitting 
decimals. Now, this is true of proto-chloridcs, proto- 
bromides, and proto iodides, and I may say of per- 
chlorides also ; and it is not only true of these compounds, 
but of many others, the sesquioxides and sesquisulphides, 
for instance. Now, I would rather be inclined to regard 
this circumstance in something of the typical light in 
which Dr. Williamson regards the phenomenon of dif- 
fusion. I think his view with regard to the relation in 
specific heat between the two bodies which uoitc and the 
products of their union, rests on a somewhat unsubstantial 
basis. 

Dr. Tyndall : I am not quite competent to follow the 
whole of the discourse ; but the thoughts which have 
pervaded it are certainly quite physical in their character, 
and as such command my sympathy. Professor William- 
son appeared at the commencement disposed to extend the 
term " latent heat,"— to push it beyond its present limits, 
and te apply it to phenomena to which the term is not 
now applied. I go quite with him, as far as to say, that 
these phenomena to which he has referred— for Instance, 
expansion of gas, have quite an equal right to have the 
term applied to them as a change of aggregation ; but 
instead of extending this term to other phenomena, because 
they have the same character as those where change of 
aggregation is concerned, I think it would be rather 
better — and I submit this to his consideration — to abolish 
the term altogether. Sooner than extend it to others, let 
us rather eradicate it from those phenomena to which it 
has been hitherto applied. 1 am perfectly persuaded that 
you will agree with me that the term is founded upon a 
misconception. For instance, you have a certain mechanical 
action for the purpose of rawing that black-board. Suppose 
it is raised by Professor Williamson's own arm, some of 
the heat would be expended in the raising of ths board. 
Would you say that that heat was rendered latent in the 
board ? I do not know if the term will quite opply there. 
And thus, if we take the case of a pile-driving engine, the 
weight was raised up to a certain height by the action of 
steam ; in raising it a certain height against the force of 
gravity a certain amount of heat voidd be expended. 
Now, there is a certain amount of gravitating force stored 
up in this weight, and when the weight is liberated it 
descends, and, therefore, an amount of heat must bo 
evolved equal to what was expended in lifting it ; but I 
don't think the term " latent heat " would apply to the 
weight suspended. Now, I would again submit to 
Professor Williamson— and the fixing of these terms in 
science is an important point — whether it would not be 
better to eradicate this term, which was based on the 
material theory of heat, and tho assumption that it was 
actually hidden in the pores of a gas and squeezed out of 
this gas, such as aqueous vapour, upon condensation ; and 
to substitute something more consonant with the real 
ohysical changes that take place. 

Dr. Loxostaff said it seemed that the use of terms in 
this discussion was of great importance. He entirely 
concurred with tho opinion of tho last speaker that the 
term "latent heat" should be abolished: he did not 
b»lieve, however, that its use had arisen from the theory 
of the materiality of heat. He had arrived at precisely 
the opposite conclusion, and it was only by retaining that 
theory that the term "latent" could be abolished. 

Dr. Williamson : I may, perhaps, be permitted to make 
the remark, with regard to Dr. Odling's interesting critl* 
cism, that I was not unaware of the fact that a certain 
amount of agreement has been asserted between the specific 
heats of bodies and those of their constituents. But I 
think Pr OdLing must be also well aware that cases of 
disagreement are considerably more numerous. When 
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1 agreement was shown, the experiments in most cases were 
exceedingly rough. (No, no.) I think thnt physicists 
are rather inclined to lay stress upon thoac determinations 
which came somewhat near, because they thought that 
was the law which ought to govern the phenomena. 
However, I do not profess to be able to prove from the 
result of experiments on the subject that the specific heats 
show diminution generally ; but the experiments certainly 
are not consistent with the notion of equality. A few 
cases of agreement are as much exceptions as anything 
else ; and I think that the dynamic theory of heat leaves 
1 us no choice. With regard to Dr. TyndaU'a suggestion 
about latent heat, I am not at all fond of the idea of heat 
being stored up, because it is not stored up ; but still, 
when a term is in general use, I conceive it better not to 
be too critical. I should certainly by no means be the last 
to give up the terra if physicists are willing to give it up : 
although I must aay, that if that board be lifted by a 
mechanical force, 1 don't see why we should not call the 
heat latent in it, as well as when water evaporates and is 
lifted into the atmosphere ; for the quantity of heat which 
disappears when water is converted into steam does cer- 
tainly serve to lift it into the atmosphere, just like lifting a 
machine or a pile. However, I shall be very glad to give 
up the term. Dr. Longstaff't notion of the material 
nature of heat would lead us into questions which perhaps 
it would be rather difficult to settle to-night. I am not at 
present disposed to extend our notion of matter beyond 
that which is ponderable; therefore, according to that 
test of matter, which I am disposed to retain at present, I 
should not call heat a kind of matter. 

Dr. T TNI) all stud that if a weak current of electricity 
were sent in a certain direction through a bumuth and 
antimony junction of a thermo-electric pile, cold would 
be developed ; or when a certain amount of heat fell upon 
the face of the pile it was actually converted into elec- 
tricity, or another kind of force. This might be called a . 
case of latent heat, just as in the other case. 

Dr. Williamson : One just as much as the other. 



Anniversary Meeting, March 30. 
Professor Brodik, F.Ii.S., President, in the Chair. 

Tho Report of tho Council was read, from which it 
appeared that the Society consisted of 342 Fellows, 30 
Foreign Members, and 10 Associates. During the year 
there had been a loss of 3 Fellows by death, and an requi- 
sition of 21 new Fellow*, making an increase of 19. At 
the Ordinary Meetings of the Society, there had been 3-; 
papers read, and 4 lectures delivered. The following were 
elected Officers and Council for the ensuiug year : — 
President— A. W. Hofmann, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Vice-President, (who have filled the office of President) — 
W. T. Brande, F.II.S. ; L. C. Brodie, F.R.S. ; C. G. B. 
Daubeny, M.D., F.R.S.; Thomas Graham, F.R.S. ; W. 
A. Miller, M.D., F.R.S.; Lyon Playfair, Ph.D., C.B., 
F.R.S. ; Colonel Philip Yorke, F.R.S. Vice- President— 
H. Benco Jones, M.D., F.R.8. ; Robert Porrett, F.R.8. ; 
Alfred Sme*. F.R.S. ; A. W. Williamson. Ph.D.. F.R.S. 
Secretat ie»— Theophilus Redwood, Ph.D. ; William 
Odling, M.B., F.R.S. Foreign Secretary— E. Frankland, 
Ph.D., F.R.8. Treasurer— Warren Do la Rue, Ph.D., 
F.R.S. Council— Thomas Andrews, M.D., F.R.S. ; 
William Francis, Ph.D., F.L.S. ; J. H. Gladstone, Ph.D., 
F.R.8.; G. D. Longstaff, M.D. ; W. Marcct, M.D., 
F.R.S. ; John Mercer, F.R.S. ; Normandy, A. R. L. M. ; 
W. H. rerkin ; If. E. Roscoc, Ph.D. ; Edward Schunck, 
Ph.D., F.R.S.; John Stenhouse, LL.D., F.R.S. ; and 
Robert Warington. 



Thursday, April 4, rS6i. 
R. Wawkoton, Esq., in the Chair. 
Messrs. T. Wood, R. Collyer, J. Hearn, and F. 
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Norrington were elected Fellowi, and Mr. J. H. Smith an 
Associate. 

Dr. Fbcdbkjck Guthbib read a Paper " On tome 
Derivative* from the OU/ine*." This communication was a 
continuation of the author's previously read papers on the 
action of compound halogens on the hydro-carbons of the 
formula <J.Hj.. The test of fractional solution was 
applied to prove the homogeniety of the bodies -6-,H 4 S,Cl 
ana GjH^SjCl. When either of these bodies is partly 
dissolved in alcohol, the entire substance has the same 
per-centage composition as the dissolved part. 

The relation between €-,H 4 S,Cl and €r,H|8i was esta- 
blished by showing that the action of chlorine, in both 

cases, gave rise to 8. When GjHjSjCl is recom- 

posed by KO HO the body ^jH^HO, is formed : just as 
G,H 10 8,HO 2 is formed when t,H, 0 S 3 Cl is re com posed by 
the same reagent. Further the chlorine in C.H, 0 S,C1 was 
leplaced by cyanogen and sulpho-cyanogcn by the action 
of the corresponding potassium compounds ; the bodies 



H 10 8 2 Cy. 



H 10 S, 8, Cy. 
being produced. 

From this and previously described reactions, the con- 
clusion was drawn that — towards chlorine bodies of the 
formula, 

H„ 8, CI. 

act like the sulphides of chlorifcrous radicles, 
e, Hj, CI, 8j 

while towards metallic oxides, hydrated oxides, cyanides 
and sulphocyanides, they act like the chlorides of sulphur i- 
ferous radicles, 

^. H z . Sj, CI. 

The author regarded this as additional evidence of the 
impotence of a single formula to express the construction 
or potential recomposition of a body. 

The body H,„ 8. was formed when <3- 4 H, 0 8, CI was 
submitted, in alcoholic solution, to the action of Zn. 

The body H, 0 CL, was produced by the reaction 
between -6- 4 H| C and PC1 4 . 
From the already described body, 
t? s H 10 »NO, 
the remarkable transformation into 

# 4 H J0 Cy, + S HO 
was effected by the action of cyanide of potaasium. From 
the penihydratcd bicyanide of atnylen, attempU to form 
the pimelate of potash by the action of caustic potash, 
were unsuccessful. 

By the action of zinc-ethyl upon H,„ 8 2 CI, a body 
was formed having the composition of the bisulphide of 
cenanthyl, viz.— 

€- 4 H, 0 8, « . H, or H„ S,. 
A reply waa given to M. Wurz's critique as to the 
rational formula: to be nssiRned to the bodies, 

Hj. 8, Clj 
Hj. 8, CI 

and their derivatives. 

Dr. Fkankuuvo remarked upon the extreme importance 
of the reaction by which Dr. Outhrie had apparently 
succeeded in converting a member of the amylo-valeric 
into a member of the crnaiithylic group. Supposing that 
by a similar reaction effected by sinc-methyl or sine- ethyl 
we were able to displace the chlorine of chloride of methyl 
or chloride of ethyl by a radicle, we might successively 
build up oil the primary carbon groups from one another. 

Dr. Oolino referred to the analogy of the reaction* of 
protosulphide and bisulphide of chlorine upon ammonia 
and amylene respectively. With ammonia we obtained 
the sulphochloride of chlorammonium NH,C1.C1», the 
sulphide of chlorammonium (NH,C1),8, and the bisul- 
phide of chlorammonium (NH,Cl) a S,,. With amylene 
wc obtained the sulphochloride of ehloramyl G.H.Cl.C'lS 
the sulphide of chloramyl (*,H 10 C1),&, and the^ 



of chloramyl (^H^Cl)*^. He advocated the reference 
of these last compounds to the mercaptoral types. 



MANCHESTER 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Meeting, April 2, 186 1. 
J. P. Jocix, LL.D., President, in the 

Mr. John Parry and Mr. Thomas Carrick 1 
Auditors of the Treasurer's accounts for the present 
Session. M. Durand Fardel, M.D., was elected a 
Corresponding Member. Messrs Henry Brogden, John 
Thomas Hobson, Ph.D., William Alexander Cuninghaiu, 
and George Robert Haywood, were elected Ordinary 
Members. 

Mr. T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S., exhibited an Amulet, 
which, having been worn by an African chief who vij 
captured in war about a century ago, had been recently 
examined, when it was found that the ceDtre boss of about 
an inch and a- half diameter contained an Arabic manu- 
script, the translation of which, kindly undertaken by 
Professor Theodores, was laid before the meeting. 

Mr. Wilkinson also laid before the meeting some 
Geometrical Theorems. 

A Paper was read by W. Faibbaibn, LL.D., &c, " On 
the Temperature of the Earth'* Cruet, at exhibited by Thtr- 
mometrical Observation* obtained during the linking of the 
Deep Mine at Dvkinfield." 

During the prosecution of researches on the conductivity 
and fusion of various substances, an opportunity occurred 
of ascertaining by direct experiments, under favourable 
circumstances, the increase of temperature in the crust of 
the earth. This was obtained by means of therm iroeter« 
placed in bore-holes, at various depths, during the sinking 
of one of the deepest mines in England, namely, the coal 
mine belonging to F. D. Astley, Esq., at Dukinfield, 
which has been sunk to a depth of 700 yards. 

The increase of temperature in descending, shown by 
these observations, is irregular ; nor is this to be wondered 
at, if we conaider the difficulties of the enquiry and the 
sources of error in assuming the temperature in a single 
bore-hole, as the mean temperature of the stratum. At 
the same time it i» not probable that the temperature in 
the mine-shaft influenced the results. The rate of in- 
crease has been shown in previous experiments to be 
directly as the depth, and this is confirmed by these ex- 
periments. The amount of increase is from ji° F. to 
57f v , as the depth increases from 5J to 131 yards, or i° in 
99 feet ; but, in this case, the higher temperature is not 
very accurately determined. From 131 to 685 yards, the 
temperature increases from 57,° F. to 75$°. This is a 
mean increase of i° in 76 8 feet, which does not widelv 
differ from the results of otheT observers. Walferdin ond 
Arago found an increase of t° in 59 feet ; at Rehme, in an 
Artesian well 760 yards deep, the increase was 1' in 54-7 
feet ; De La Rive and Marcct found an increase of 1 in 
51 feet, at Geneva. Other experiments have given i° in 71 
feet The observations are affected by the varying con- 
ductivity of the rocks, ond by the percolation of water. 
The Author has exhibited upon a diagram, in which the 
ordinate's are depths, and the absciss ie temperatures, the 
results obuined bet wee m the depths of 23 1 and 717 yards. 
The strata of the mine are also shown in section. Addi- 
tional to these, the Author gives a Table of similar result 
in another pit at the same colliery, taken between the 
depths of 1674 and 467 yards, and showing an increase of 
temperature of i° in 106 feet of descent. 

Assuming as an hypothesis, that the law thus found for 
a depth of 790 yards, continues to operate at greater 
depths, we arrive at the conclusion that at aj miles from 
the surface, a temperature of 112° would be reached, and 
at forty miles a temperature of 3000°, which wo mav 
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suppose sufficient to melt the hardest rocks. The author 
then discusses the effect of pressure and increased con- 
ducts rity of the rocks in modifying this result. If the 
fusing point increased i°3 P. for every 500 lbs. pressure, 
as is the case with wax, spermaceti, &c, the depth would 
be increased from 40 to 65 miles before the fluid nucleus 
would be reached ; but as the same increase is not observed 
with tin and barytes, the influence of pressure on the 
thickness of the crust cannot yet be determined. Again, 
Mr. Hopkins has shown that the conductivity of the 
dense igneous rocks is twice as great as that of the super- 
final sedimentary deposits of day, sand, chalk, Ac. And 
these close-grained igneous rocks are those which we 
believe must most resemble the strata at great depths. 
I»ow, if the conductivity of the lower rocks be twice as 
great as that of the strata in which the obser vationa were 
made, correcting our former estimate, we should probably 
have to descend 80 or 100 miles, instead of 40, to reach a 
temperature of 3000°, besides the further increase due to 
the influence of pressure on the fusing point. On entirely 
independent data, Mr. Ilopkios has been led to conclude 
that the minimum thickness of the crust does not fall 
short of 800 miles, in which case the superficial tempera- 
ture of tho crust would have to be accounted for from some 
other cause than an icternal fluid nucleus. 

A paper was read by J. C. Dveb, Esq., Vice-President, 
entitled "Brief Not«$ on the Nature and Action of Steam in 
R'lalion to Boiler Explosions." 

He stated that several essays had lately appeared on 
boiler explosions, wherein discordant theories and opinions 
*xe offered on the action of steam in some anomalous 
cases of explosion, and which may justify the bringing 
before the Society a few established facts and principles 
relating to the subject, in the hope of arriving at more 
settled views concerning causes and effects in such cases 
than appear to prevail at present among our most distin- 
guished engineers. The authcr objected to the appeals 
made to Dr. Dalton's theory of atoms for explaining the 
nature of sieam as an elastic force mechanically employed, 
since the law of definite proportions of Dalten had no 
reference to elastic vapours except as to the constituents 
of the liquors whence they arise. He then cited the fact 
that water, like steam, is an elastic body, and the pressure 
would therefore be of the same nature and force above and 
below «ho wnter line in a boiler ; but that explosions from 
fracture* above or below that line would have different 
effects, owing to the amount of expansion of water and 
steam being so widely different when issuing from similar 
apertures and under the same pressure. Many obscure 
iases of esplosion would be explained by the more or less 
rapid generation of steam issuing under those circum- 
stances, as set forth in the paper. That free space, when 
suddenly and amply afforded, is to highly heated water, 
under great pressure, nearly the same as fire is to gun- 
powder. And this will account for the most destructive 
cases of boiler explosions ; whilst those of a more harm- 
less nature show that the fractures were email at first, and 
then gradually extended. 

He also objected to the term " superheated steam," as 
Wing inapplicable to it in any state; occause, when steam 
is in contact with water, it will be of the same tempera- 
ture aa the water ; and if heated apart from water, the 
same laws of expansion by heat apply to steam as to air, 
«*d neither can be " superheated," though made very 
hot. 

. Again, steam can never be " mixed up with the water " 
»n a boiler when both are under the same statical pressure, 
Mid the steam formed will rise into the chamber, so that 
the water will always be in contact with the boiler except 
*hen steam is drawn off. Still, in rapid escapes, it may 
ante out water and become entangled therewith, as in 
many explosions. 

It having been shown that most, if not all, explosions 
u e occasioned by simple steam pressure, acting on the 
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weakest parts at first, and thence extending more or less 
rapidly, it would seem needless to seek for any other cause 
or force to account for them; yet, in aome cases, the 
effects appear to imply a more sudden and violent action, 
like that of explosive compounds. In such instances, may 
they not arise from the actual decomposition of the water 
by heat alone? Although we have high authority (cited) 
against this, yet the Author held it rash to conclude that 
water could not be resolved into its constituent gases by 
direct action of heat from the boiler upon water pressed 
into contact with the metal plates- It has been proved, 
long since, that by heat, in the most intense form known 
to us — that of electricity — water is decomposed and both 
of its constituent gases are liberated. Therefore, since no 
evidence haa been adduced to ahow that this does not take 
place in any water when so confined and heated, the affir- 
mative may at leaat be possible, and seems probable, in 
some instances, as before named. 

However, he held it desirable that the question should, 
if possible, be set at rest by experiment; and to this end a 
method was suggested for putting the matter to a direct 
teat ; but he might not be able to make the experiment 
himself, and hoped it might be done by some one more 
competent to the task. 



SECTIONS POR STATISTICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
March is, 1861. 

A Paper was read by Mr. Thomas R. Wilkixsok, 
furnishing statistics connected with the sale of beer and 
spirituous liquors, with a view to enquire whether such 
sale had any effect on the criminal returns, and how far 
the Legislature would be justified in a further interference 
with it. 

The number of licensed victuallers in the United King- 
dom in i860, was 107,014, and the number of beer sellers, 
45.198. 

The licensed victuallers represent interest* which directly 
concern 50,000,000?. worth of property, and maintain 
1,000,000 people. 

The revenue derived from beer and spirits in the year 
1832 was 15,000,000/ , or 29*41 per cent, of the whole 
revenue. In 1858, this revenue amounted to 21,000,000/., 
or 31*34 per cent, of the whole revenue. The increase of 
this revenue had been 40 per cent., whilst the incrtaee of 
the population was 15 per cent. 

In 1831, the amount derived from licences for the sale 

of 

£. £. 
Beer amounted to.. 173,87 1 And the year 1859 to. .384,178 
Spirits „ •39S> 6 97 .1 ..563,400 

Wine „ .. 73,026 „ .. 88,238 



£7+i,S94 £1,035,816 

An increase of 39*62 per cent. 

An Act for dosing public houses, from Saturday night 
at twelve o'clock, until one o'doek on Sunday, came into 
operation in 1847-8. 

Por dght years before the passing of that Act, the 
annual average number of persons taken into custody by 
the Manchester police was 10,658, whilst after the Act was 
passed the annual average was only 5371. 



MICROSCOPICAL SECTION. 
March 18, 1861. 
A communication from Captain Andeuson, R.M.S. 
Canada, written at sea on his homeward voyage, excited 
considerable interest. He states that Dr. Wallich's 
pamphlet would be communicated to the Boston Society of 
Natural History by Professor Agaasix, who was particularly 
interested in the Ophiocoma found at so great a depth. 
The Professor is now engaged in preparing a work upon 
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the natural history of that olaaa of eohinodenna, which he 
has atudied for many years, and claims to have the finest 
collection of thoae animals in existence, made on the coasts 
from Greenland and Labrador to Mexico and round Cape 
Horn to California. Since the publication, in 1848. of the 
" Principles of Zoology," by Agassis and Gould (a copy 
of which is presented to the Section), the Professor has 
ascertained that the system of tubas and water pores, 
described at page 1*3, exists in all animals which much 
vary their depths of water in the sea, and in the herring 
they may be teen with the naked eye along the side of the 

With reference to the removal of tallow from soundings, 
Dr. Hayes, the Assayiat for the State of Massachusetts, 
stated to Captain Anderson that heated turpentine poured 
amongst the soundings, will remove all the tallow with it 
through filtering paper; the operation should be twice 
repeated, and the residue finally weened with sulphuric 
ether. 

Dr. J. Bacok presented a copy of his Report upon the 
Chemical Composition and Microscopical Characters of 
the Pearl, said to have been formed in the interior of a 
cocoa nut at Singapore, in the possession of Frederick 
Bush, Esq., and exhibited by Dr. Winalow. 1 

Captain Anderson, in a very able manner, gives the 
outline of a plan which has occurred to him for rendering 
available to science the services of commanders of merchant 
vessels and seamen generally, in collecting specimens of 
natural history and information in natural science, whether 
in zoology, ethnology, boiany, or meteorology, for which 
they have such facilities in all parts of the world, for the 
use of those scientific institutions which may desire to join 
in it and also with a view to elevate the mercantile marine 
of England in the social scale by stimulating a taste for 
such knowledge amongst seafaring men. The consent and 
co-operation of ship owners will of course be necessary, 
and Captain Anderson seeks the additional influence of 
merchants and scientific bodies. The subject met with the 
unanimous approval of the members present ; and it was 
resolved that the portion of Captain Anderson's letter 
relating to it should bo published at the expense of the 
Section, for the purpose of eliciting opinions upon the 
feasibility of the scheme, and upon the best practical 
method of carrying it into execution. 

Commander M. F. Mackt, U.S. Navy, forwarded copy 
of a letter from Lieutenant John M. Brooke, the Inventor 
of the Detaching Deep Sea Sounding Apparatus, and 
enclosing for the Section a number of soundings from the 
North Pacillc Ocean, which were obtained with small twine 
and spherical weights of about 7olbs., which were detached 
upon contact, and L ft at the bottom of the ocean ; 
Lieutenant Brooke observes that " Nine consecutive casts 
(soundings), varying from 2000 to 2000 fathoms, were made 
with the same piece of twine and detaching apparatus, 
which last weighed less than lib." As the specific gravity 
of a wet flax line is nearly that of water, a line that can 
be palled down by a weight, may be pulled up by hand, 
provided the weight be detached at the bottom. One of 
the specimens obtained in 3030 fathoms, nearly three and »- 
half miles, is the greatest depth from which material has 
yet been brought up from the ocean bed. Lieutenant 
Brooke sent also a few specimens obtained by soundings 
in shallow waters, on the east coast of Niphon, Japan, by 
him during his boat voyage from Simoda to Hallodadi in 
igee, under the orders of Commander Rodgers.U.S. Navy. 

Mr. Biknbt described to the Bection the appearance of 
certain nodules found in the middle of a seam of coal, in 
the lower part of the Lancashire coalfield which contain 
fossil wood associated with marine shells. Specimens of 
the former were exhibited to die members, the most 
perfect of which was that of 
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dendron elegant, in transverse, parallel, and tangmual 
sections. The marine shells associated with the fossils 
belong to the genera Aviculopecken, Orthocerae, Nautilus, 

&c. 

Mr. Bbothxbs exhibited a Section of Pearl, 
nervosa, infusoria, etc. 

Mr. Wxallxy exhibited living 
SouthporU 



PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SECTION. 
Annual Muting, March a*. 1861. 

Mr. E. W. BtwwtT, F.R.S., F.G.S. $c., in the Chair. 

Professor Clifton, of Owens College, was elected a 
member < f the Section. The following gentlemen were 
elected Officers of the Bection for the ensuing year : — 
Prtsident— Mr. Robert Worthington, F.R.A.S. Vice- 
Presidents— Mr. Baxendell, F.R.A.S. ; Mr. Binney.F.R.S., 
F.O.8. Treamrer— Mr. Oeorge Mosley; Secretary— Mr. 
Thomas Heelis, F.R.A.S. 

A Paper was communicated by Mr. Atkixsox, from 
Mr.T. T. Wilkinson, F.R.A.S., of Burnley, entitled "Geo- 
metrical Theorems relating to the Triangle and its Inscribed 
and Escribed Circles. " 

Mr. G. V. Veexox, F.R.A.B., produced Manuscript 
Copies of thirteen years Barometrical Observations made 
at Greenwich, which had been kindly communicated by 
the Astronomer Royal, showing the observations once a 
day for every day instead of the daily means, and presented 
such scries to the Section, for which present he received 
its thanks. 

Resolved, that the Secretary be requested to prepare 
and issue a circular, applying for copies of Logs and 
Meteorological Observations made at set 
on board the various mail steamers. 



PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Wednesday, April 3, 1861. 
T. N. R. Mohson, Esq., President, in the Chair. 
The first paper read was " On the Preparation of Smell- 
ing Salts," by Mr. A. Allcuin. Mr. Allchin considers 
the ordinary method of making smelling salts by filling a 
bottle with small fragments of sesquicarbonate of 
ammonia and adding a little perfume and some strong 
liquor ammonia to be altogether unsatisfactory. The 
contents of a bottle so filled soon lose their pungency, and 
a nearly inodorous residue remains. Ilia own plan is fiist of 
all to convert the sesquicarbonate into the monocarbonate 
of ammonia, which is accomplished in the following way. 
Forty ounces of sesquicarbonate of ammonia are broken 
into fragment* about the size of filberts and placed in a jar 
having a well fitting lid. Into this is afterwards poured 
20 ounces of liquor ammonia, sp. gr., 880*. This mixture 
is frequently stirred for a week, and the jar is then set 
aside in a cool place for three or four more weeks. If the 
mixture is not stirred for the first wesk it sets as hard as 
a stono ; but after stirring it becomes solid and dry, bat 
can be easily removed from the jar. It is now reduced to 
a roughish powder something like salt of tartar, and in 
that state it is ready for filling the bottles, and improves 
by keeping. When placed in the bottles some volatile 
essence or strong ammonia perfumed with essential oils ia 
added. The volatile essence Mr. Allchin uses and recom- 
mends is the first given in Professor Redwood's edition of 
Gray's Supplement to the Pharmacopoeia, and is as 
follows : — Take of English oil of lavender and essence, of 
musk, of each four drachms; oil of bcrgaxaot, two drachms ; 
oil of cloves, one drachm ; otto of roses, ten drops ; oil of 
cinnamon, five drops; strongest liquor ammonia, one 
pint. In the above way, a salt is made which retains its 
pungency as long as any remains in the bottle. One that, 
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although nearly all ihe content* had evaporated, what re- 
mained still possessed a pungent, agreeable odour. 

Mr. S«uikb noticed the brown colour of the salt, which 
he attributed to the oil of cloves in the perfume, and 
suKRested that tho aalt would be improved if it were 
quite colourless, He ahvo aaked why Mr. All chin pre- 
ferred an aqueous solution of ammonia to the alcoholic. 
It was well known that a lnrge quantity of a particular 

_-aalt waa exported from England, and Mr 
■aid he believed tint aalt owed it* au] 
to tho alcoholic solution of 
lion. 

Mr. Wapsh aaid he preferred a aalt which waa not 
liable to change colour. Great discredit attached to 
articles which changed in appearance after leaving the 
hands of the vendor, and it was a great matter to avoid 
the possibility of such changes. 

Professor Redwood considered the scent quite a 
secondary matter. The most important thing was 
the preparation of a aalt which should retain its pun- 
gency a long time, and Mr. Allohin had shown how such 
a salt might be prepared. Sesquicarbonate of ammonia 
was a compound of two salts, one pungent and one scent- 
less. The one soon evaporated, and what waa left in the 
bottle was worthless. It was important to obviate that. 
Rome's method of procuring a perfectly volatile carbonate 
of ammonia was to distill the seaquicarbonate quickly in a 
retort, when the part which condensed furthest from the 
body of the retort was the neutral carbonate. Mr. All- 
chin's method was much simpler. In tho common way of 
filling a smelling-bottle there waa no chance of adding 
sufficient liquor ammonia to convert the aesqui- Into the 
mono-carbonate. 

Mr. A i.lc ii ix said he preferred the aqueous to the 
alcoholic solution of ammonia, because he believed the 
latter did not contain enough ammonia to effect the con- 
version of the sesquicarbonate, and because the water 
combined chemically, and formed a definite compound. 

Mr. Hasflden said that smelling-salts could be made 
colourless if the oil of cloves were omitted from the 
perfume. The use of alcoholic ammonia, he thought, 
wo»:ld be expensive, and of no practical value. 

The Chairman said the Society was much indebted to 
numbers who brought practical subjects like this before 
the meetings. He believed it wos prelerable to use aqueous 
ammonia, for the reason that the water entered into com- 
bination with the salt, which the alcohol would not. 

Mr. Savins could not agree with the Chairman. Alco- 
holic ammonia must possess some advantages, or it would 
not have l>een used by those who had exported the salts 
for more than a hundred years. He believed, too, that 
alcohol could be made to take up as much smmonia as 
water if the condei.aation was effected at a low tempera- 
ture. Mr. Squire then referred to the preparation of sal- 
rolatile, and repeated, that as the cloves were the cause of 
the coloration of this preparation when made according 
to the Pharmacopoeia, he hoped they would in future be 
omitted from the formula. The oil of clovee had a high 
boiling point, and did not come over until all the spirit 
had passed; but as tho carbonate of ammonia was not 
very soluble in spirit, it was necessary to have some water, 
and with it the oil of cloves distilled. He thought it 
would be found convenient to have two preparations : one 
like the Edinburgh, a simple solution of caustic ammonia 
in spirit ; and another, like the London compound spirit 
of ammonia, without the cloves. 

A Member stated that a mixture of eight parts chloride 
of ammonium, four parts carbonate of potash, und two 
parts sesquicarbonate of ammonia made a superior smelling 
salt. 

Mr. Hasbldbw then read a short paper on " Th» Tine- 
(m of Aetea Racemose," which he believes is beet made 
The tincture so prepared has a darker 



colour, a greater density, and seems in every way prefer* 
able to one made by maceration. Proof spirit waa aaid to 
be the best menstruum, and the proportions 
four ounces of the root to a pint of spirit. 

After some inquiries as to ' 
purchased, 

Mr. Hanbcbt inquired if any member could tell wl 
black hellebore root could be bought. He believed it was 
not to be found in the market. Of four samples he had 
purchased as black hellebore, two were actea, and tho 
other, neither actea nor hellebore. 

Mr. Surtax said when he wanted black hellebore root 
he dug up the Christmas rose. 

Professor Bkxtlrt remarked on the striking resem- 
blance between the roots of the actea and black hellebore. 
All the specimens of what was called black hellebore in 
the market he had found to be the roots of the actea 
spicata. The adulteration or substitution waa not a ; 



one, but it win unknown to Dr. Pereira. Specimens 
called black hellebore, which had been in the Museum 
fifteen years, were actea root 

Professor Redwood exhibited to the meeting an im- 
proved form of Condenser ; and Mr. Hawbvbt called 
attention to two fungoid bodies — MylUta lopide»w and 
Sclerotium stipitata-yrtihh were used as medicines in 
India. 

This was the Inst Pharmaceutical meeting of the season. 



Copper in Mineral W alert. 
To the Editor of the Chemical News. 
Sin, — A number of the Comptes- Rendut has just been 
shown to me. I notice in it that M. Bechamp, in a letter 
to M. Dumas, " On the Presence of Copper in the Mineral 
"Water of Damme," has the following, with regard to the 
cupreous sulphate it contains:— "It (i the sulphate of 
copper) explains the purgative properties of this water 
much better than the presence of the other mineral 
ingredients." How can this be ? The water, according to 
the analysis of St. Pierre, holds three magnesia sails in 
solution, and to these ought to be attributfd the aperient 
properties of the spring. Sulphate of copper is an 
astringent. How could M. Bechamp make so wrong 
a statement? Pereira says, As an aitringtnt it has 
been used with great benefit in chronic diarrhoea and 
dysentery."— I am, kc. 

S ITEM PAN MlSPRATT, M.D., &C 

Professor of Chemistry. 
Collego of Chemistry, Liverpool. 



Th« Adulteration of Food. 
To the Editor of the C'hkmicai, News. 
Sin, — Although it is far from my deaira to criticise too 
minutely the communications of those who hold an opposite 
view to myself on this question, yet 1 think I may be 
allowed to remark that Mr. Scott's last letter on this 
subject Is scarcely characterised by that simple diction and 
purity of style which we have a right to expect from one 
who is ao ready at pointing out the deficiencies of others 
in these respects. Mr. Scott evidently avoids giving a 
direct answer to any question that may be asked, and the 
manner in which he attempts to twist the obvious meaning 
of words to suit his own ends comes with a very bad grace 
from one who takes me to task for not bringing forward 
my opinions in a *' simple, straightforward manner,' ' 
complains of my " perversion of his statements and con- 
tortion of his writings," and suggests most gratuitously 
that I hare some " mysterious " purpose to aerre instating 
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mj views on this question; in short, bis arguments and 
train of reasoning appear to me to be those of one who is 
anxious to support former statements rather than of one 
-who is simply desirous of arriving at the truth. My 
question regarding essences admitted of a full and satis- 
factory answer being given in a very few words, and there 
was certainly no necessity for endeavouring to set it aside, 
in a manner which is evidently intended to be anything 
but complimentary. 

My " useless " query as to the quantity of alum found 
was based upon the belief that many chemists were in the 
habit of weiRlnng as alumina a precipitate which often 
contained a large proportion of phosphates. In following 
the published methods for the detection of alum in bread, 
I had found it necessary to adopt some means for the 
separation of phosphoric acid from the precipitate pro- 
duced by ammonia before I could obtain results that were 
to be depended upon. Your very excellent article on 
this subject in No. 70 of your Journal so fully enters into 
all the bearings of the case that it is unnecessary for me 
to say more than express my belief that had such a method 
of analysis as that you propose been adopted, we should 
never have heard of bread containing such large quantities 
of alum, nor would the use of this adulterant have been 
asserted to be so general- 
After stating his " utter inability to reply to the inter- 
rogation," and much preliminary nonsense about arithme- 
tical means, real and theoretical quartern loaves, &c, Mr. 
Scott condescends to furnish the information which it 
must have been quite evident the question was intended 
to elicit. It seems that the quantities found by Mr. Scott 
were very variable, and ranged between the extremes of 
10 and 182 grains to the quartern loaf. Presuming that 
Mr. Scott, in the prosecution of these analyses, adopted 
the method which he has publicly recommended for the 
detection of this adulterant, it is evident, from your own 
observations, that a considerable proportion of the precipi- 
tate which was weighed as alumina consisted really of 
phosphoric acid, lime, and magnesia, and it is impossible 
to say how far the extreme variation of the weight of the 
precipitate was due to that circumstance. It is very 
certain, howerer, that his results must be open to correc- 
tion, and that his assertion — to adopts favourite expression 
of bis own — can only be taken for what it may happen to 
be worth. It appears from a letter of Dr. Odling, in your 
last week's Journal, that the information respecting his 
analysis of bread, which was published in a letter to the 
Editor of the Journal of the Society of Art*, -was altogether 
erroneous, and that the fact is, that out of 40 samples 
examined, he found 3 1 to contain alum. Now, I am quite 
reody to admit that this is so much evidence in favour of 
Mr. Scott's assertion ; but, granting that every precaution 
had been taken, and the presence of alum fully proved in 
these 31 samples, yet I feel confident that Dr. Odling 
would be very far from saying, on the strength of the 
examination of 40 samples, that 77 per cent, of the bread 
of London is adulterated. The question whether the 
presence of rice and potatoes is indicated by brittleness of 
atructure, or crumbly texture, is one upon which those 
who are interested in the matter can easily satisfy them- 
selves by direct experiment. The next time I have sample 
loaves made from flour purposely adulterated with known 
quantities of foreign ingredients 1 ahull be most happy to 
furnish you with samples, to bo forwarded to Mr. Scott, 
on condition that he will analyse them and allow a 
statement of the quantity of each ingredient he finds to 
be published in your Journal, along with that of the 
quantities of the adulterants actually employed, which 
shall be forwarded to you in a sealed letter, to be opened 
on the receipt of Mr. Scott's numbers. As regards the 
reliance which may be placed on the evidence of merchants 
and manufacturer*, the idea that men of die standing of 
such firms as Messrs. Huntley and Palmer, Messrs. 
Phillips and Co., and Messrs. Crosse uud U lack well require 
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a certificate of character from Mr. Scott before their 
statements may be quoted as worthy of credence can only 
excite a 6mile. By what right does Mr. Scott assume that 
his statements are entitled to be received as truth, whilst 
the testimony of men whose knowledge of the subject has 
been acquired from long experience is to be disregarded 5 
or, why is it to be supposed that, whilst self-interest warp* 
the judgment of the merchant or manufacturer, it can 
have no auch influence on the professional man ? 

It is very certain that nothing can tend more to shake 
the faith of the public in chemical science than the 
assumption on the part of its professors of a position to 
which it is clear they have no title. 

It is, moreover, unfortunate that we find these very lofty 
ideas associated with a course of conduct with which they 
arc strangely inconsistent. It is surely beneath the cha- 
racter of one who claims to be considered as a man of 
science to associate himself with the " puffing " adver- 
tisements of the day, or lend his name to statement* 
which are intended to serve the same purpose among the 
educated classes as is effected by " Cheap 
the lower orders, by means of enorm 
voluble tongue. 

The neighbourhood of London has lately been favoured 
with an abundant supply of circulars from Messrs. Dakm 
and Co., announcing that they have " retained the scien- 
tific assistance of Dr. Hassall, M.D. Lond., Analyst of 
the Lancet Sanitary Commission, Author of 4 Food and 
its Adulterations,' 'Adulteration Detected,' and other 
works." Messrs. Dak in and Co. have magnanimously 
resolved to supply an alleged defect in the Adulteration 
Act, and have determined upon giving a special warranty 
with every article of food or drink they supply, and thus 
to " render themselves liable under the Act,' as if it were 
compulsory to do so, whilst the public are further to be 
protected by a Quarterly Report from Dr. Hassall of tb* 
results of the analyses of articles purchased from time to 
time at their establishments. 

After this flourish of trumpets, let us see what it all 
amounts to :— 

Tea, coffee, arrowroot, sago, tapioca, and various others 
are warranted " genuine as imported." 

Cocos, chocolate, aud mustard, " genuine as received 
from the makers." 

Mixed spice, " genuine as received from the grinding - 
mills." 

It is, in fact, simply a declaration that Messrs. Dak in 
do not for themselves adulterate, a fact which I am disposed 
to believe to be true as regards the greater number of 
respectable houses in the trade. 

Mr. Scott's assertion about strychnia in bitter beer 
already serves as a heading for the hand-bill of a West- 
minster brewer, whilst Messrs. Brown and Poison mak< 
Mr. Scott their mouthpiece through whom they cry their 
wares and seek the public custom. 

Does it ever occur to these advertising gentlemen that 
a chemical certificate for purity can only be regarded as 
appertaining to the sample actually examined, or to the 
bulk which such sample strictly represents, and can afford 
no criterion whatever of the quality of other samples sold 
by the same firm ? 

Surely it is the duty of those chemists who have any 
regard for the credit of their profession to discountenance 
in every possible way practices which can only tend to 
bring upon it contempt and ridicule. The position of an 
analytical chemist is undoubtedly a high one, and the 
tasks he has to perform involve much labour, careful 
research, and patient study. He ought however to 
recollect that he draws to some extent, on the faith of the 
public who have to take much upon credit, inasmuch as 
they have often not the means of disproving his assertions. 
Of all classes of professional men, it behoves him to be 
especially careful to guard against anything either in his 
conduct or statements which by any possibility can have 
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a tendency to lessen that confidence which as a class they 
are warranted in claiming.— I am, &c. 

Vbrax. 



Alum in Bread, 
To the Editor of the Chkmical Nswb. 

Sir, — In reading the various letters in your valuable 
paper on this subject, and the difference of opinion thereon, 
the suggestion occurred to me that it would be. much 
better that the analyst could say, "There is the alum 
obtained from the bread," which he can easily do if he is 
the chemist he professes to be, instead of trusting to a 
precipitate, which is doubtful. In a case of poisoning by 
arsenic the poison has to be produced in court. Why not 
the alum likewise ? It is to be hoped that any baker 
prosecuted for such adulteration will insist on the produc- 
tion of the alum with which he has been said to adulterate 
his bread. I saw the alum produced lately from an ounce 
and a-half of bread to such an extent that it could be 
judged of by the taste and pronounced such by parties 
tasting, unaware of what it was or whence it came. 

I am, &c. Sthaiohttorward. 

i — 

Chemical Set ice* from Foreign Source*. 

1. MINERAL CHKMlfiTlyr. 

Action «f Jfltrosu Acid •■ Capreaa Oxide. — 

Lenaten mentions {Journal fur jtrakt. Chemie, Bd. 
Uxxii. s. so) a curious reaction of nitrous acid. If a drop 
of red fuming nitric acid be added to a tolerably dilute solu- 
tion of enpr ous chloride rendered strongly acid by hydro- 
chloric acid , a deep indigo blue colour is produced of 
magnificent Intensity. A similar result follows when a 
solution of nitrite of potash is used instead of red fuming 
nitric acid. On heating the mixture with the addition of 
an alkali the reaction is destroyed. By adding ammonia 
carefully, the blue colcur of the ammoniated copper com- 
pound may be seen at the upper part of the test-tube, and 
in the lower part the indigo blue of the Cu a O, NO, (?) the 
two being separated by a stratum of clear liquor. A solu- 
tion of cuprous chloride indioates the presence of a very 
small amount of nitrous acid, but the reaction only takes 
place in at strong hydrochloric acid solution. Sulphuric acid, 
however, may replace hydrochloric acid, a mixture of 
equal volumes of hydrated sulphuric acid and water being 
used, and the reagents being added after the mixture has 
cooled. 

Preparation of Crystallised ss4a Alataa. — 

Oentele describes (Journal fur prakt. Chemie, Bd. lxxxii. 
s. 56) the following method of getting crystallized chrome and 
iron soda alums : — Dissolve one equivalent of soda alum 
in a small quantity of water, and one equivalent of potash 
chrome alum in much cold water without the assistance 
of heat, and then mix the solutions. Some ordinary pale, 
reddish-coloured potash-alum immediately separates, and 
on spontaneous evaporation more, in largo crystals. When 
the fluid has evaporated to a small bulk, it is separated, 
and a layer of alcohol is poured over without mixing, 
and the vessel is set in a cool place, whereupon after some 
time, octahedral crystals of soda chrome alum shoot out. 
These are not red like tho potash chrome alum, but green. 
Crystals of soda iron alum can be obtained in exactly the 
same way. These are colourless. 

II. OROANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Holld Acids at* Cacaa Batter. — Oudemans has 
carefully examined fresh cocoa butter, and decides that no 
acid having the formula C M H M O t (the cocinic acid) is 
present. The solid acids, he Bays, (Scheih. Ondert. D. iii. 
p. 84) are a mixture of a little palmitic and myristinic 
with much laurinio acid. 



lew Malt* of Oxasaic Acid. — E. Baealoglo de- 
scribes (Journal fur prakt. Chemie, Bd. lxxxi. p. 379) some 
new ozamates which he has prepared in Erdmann's 
laboratory : — 

Neutral Oxamate of Lead, PbO + C 4 H,N0 4 + HO, 
obtained when oxamate of ammonia is decomposed by 
neutral acetate of lead, is a white crystalline salt, easily 
soluble in hot and slightly soluble in oold water. The 
solution has an acid reaction. At too 7 the salt loses its 
equivalent of water, without undergoing any apparent 
change, and it may be heated to 175° without further 
decomposition. 

Basic Oxamate of I*ad, sPbO -r- C 4 H.N0 4 , is a white 
powder insoluble in water, obtained when oxamate of 
ammonia is precipitated with basic acetate of lead. When 
treated with boiling water thia salt is obtained in an 
anhydrous state. 

Oxamate of Copper, CuO + C 4 H,N0 4 + HO, is a blue 
granular powder, soluble in hydrochloric aeid, and slightly 
so in water and nitric acid. When a dilute solution of 
oxamate of ammonia is added to a moderately strong 
solution of sulphate of copper only a cloudiness is pro- 
duced; but on boiling, or on the addition of a small 
quantity of nitric acid, the greater part of the oxamate of 
copper separates. Like the basic lead oxamate, the copper 
salt appears to loso water on boiling. 

Oxamate of Nickel, NiO + C 4 H,NO s + HO, is most 
easily made by mixing hot solutions of oxamate of 
ammonia And sulphate of nickel. It is a greenish white, 
granular powder, soluble with difficulty in hot water. 

Oxamate of Iron, PeO + CjHjNO, -1- HO, forms beau- 
tiful yellow microscopic crystals. Freshly precipitated 
ferric oxide, boiled with a solution of oxamic acid dissolves, 
forming an oxamate of ferric oxide, this exposed to direct 
sunlight slowly decomposes, evolvingsome gas, and a yellow 
precipitate falls, which, probably, contains the oxamate 
of ferrous oxide. 

Oxamate* of Mercury— By decomposing the ammonia 
salt with per- or proto nitrate of mercury, the quicksilver 
salts are obtained as white, insoluble powders. 

■traction* of Oxyarcn. — Schonbein continues 
[Sitzungsb. der KUniglich. bayer Ahad. d. Wineuechaft, 
July, i860) his important investigations on the reactions 
of oxygen in its three modifications. Some of these (on 
Aniline) we have given already; at page 98 of this Volume. 
Wc now add some others. 

Action of on Hematoxylin. — White filtering paper 
dipped in a concentrated eth-.-rial solution of hematoxylin 
appears when dry of reddish yellow colour. Introduced 
into strongly ozonised air it quickly changes to a brown 
red, and at last becomes bleached, the paper then having 
a sour taste, and reddening moistened litmus paper. 
Powdered heematoxylin in a watch-glass exposed to the 
action of strongly ozonised air is soon coloured as red as 
peroxide of iron, then becomes moist and changes to a 
brown mass, which eventually turns to a colourless liquid 
that tastes strongly acid. An aqueous solution of this 
matter gives a white precipitate with lime water, which 
the author concludes is oxalate of lime. Combined t) 
behaves in the same way. The paper, prepared as above 
and moistened with water, ia soon coloured by the peroxides 
of manganese, nickel, &c. Dipped in the solution of a 
hypochlorite or permanganic acid it is instantly changed 
to a dark red. 

Behaviour of ©.—Hematoxylin dissolves in water 
containing HO,, giving a colourless solution; but for 
this experiment to succeed, not the least trace of an 
alkaline substance must be present. The mixture very 
gradually becomes violet. Turpentine containing 0 
behaves like HO,. 

Behaviour of Neutral O. — A colourless aqueous solution 
of hematoxylin in contact with ordinary oxygen is slowly 
reddened, and after twenty-four hours becomes deeply 
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coloured. The coloration is hastened by making the 
solution of hematoxylin hot. Schonbein has not yet 
succeeded in detecting HO, in the coloured liquid, but he 
believe* some to be formed. A hundred gramme* of the 
hematoxylin solution, containing one -thousandth part 
chromogen, shaken up in a two pint bottle, with five or 
six drops of a strong sods solution and atmospheric sir, 
until the liquid becomes a deep cherry colour (which 
happens in the course of half -a- minute), and then imme- 
diately supersaturated with a Utile dilute SO,, gives a 
yellowish mixture which possesses the following pro- 
perties : — 

t. Pure ether shaken up with an equal volume of the 
mixture and a drop of a dilute solution of chromic 
acid is coloured distinctly blue. 

a. The mixture decolorises a solution of permanganate 
of potash, setting free O gas. 

3. It turns a solution of indigo green, which only 
gradually changes to a yellow, but the addition of a drop 
of a dilute sulphate of iron solution quickly effects the 
change. 

4. After shaking up with platinum black, peroxide of 
lead, &c, the mixture lose* the power of producing the 
foregoing reactions. 

These (acts leave no doubt in the author's mind that a 
small quantity of HO, is formed during the oxidation 
of hematoxylin effected under the influence of soda, 
apparently by neutral O ; and he believes, therefore, that 
the chemical polarisation of neutral oxygen precede* the 
oxidation of hematoxylin, which is only effected by means 
of the e. 
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ISM- • 1. < t.;. i.irtt*. — Tho French Minister of 
Marine has contracted for the establishment of eight 
electric lights on the coast between Cape de la Heve, near 
Havre, to Treport, east of Dieppe. The object of these 
lights is to maintain a communication with ships within 
sight of land, and to transmit the news rapidly to the 
interior. 

1 in Atl wattle Cable. — The report of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company states that in the cable recovered 
and brought home by Captain Kell, there was not the 
slightest symptom of deterioration or decay in the gutta- 
percha. It had been subjected to a severe electrical test, 
and a comparison between its present state of insulation, 
and the records of original tests of the most perfect portions 
of the cable, when it left the gutta-percha works, three 
years ago, showed that an actual improvement had taken 
place in its conditions since it was laid do m il 

.BotaI Institution. — The following is the arrange- 
ment of Lectures for the ensuing week :— Tuesday, April 
23, at 3 o'clock, Professor Owen " On Fishes." Thursdav, 
April 25, at 3 o'clock, Pro'essor Tyndall "On Electricity." 
Friday, April 26, at 8 o'clock, Professor Owen " On the 
Scope' and Appliances of a National Museum to Natural 
History." Saturday, April 27, at 3 o'clock, Max Muik-r, 
Esq., " On the Science of Language." 

Brick, aad TUea naisete ujr Machinery.— We have 

been much pleased with an inspection of Eccles' Patent 
Brick and Tile Machine now on view at Messrs. Dray, 
Taylor, and Co.'s, London bridge. The machine is about 
12 feet long by 9 broad and is capable of producing 24,000 
bricks in ten hours. Tho clay being taken direct from its 
native state, and made into a brick in a few minutes, 
without any previous expensive preparation. They are 
made perforated, which K ives them many advantages 
over bricks of ordinary pattern. The following is the 
mode of employing this machine for making bricks:— 
The clay is taken from the embankment and placed into 



waggons, which run on a tram-road on a slight incline 
to the hopper, fixed at a height of about four feet six 
inches from the ground level, thus dispensing with the 
expense of fixing hoisting machinery, and power for 
working it. If the clay field is on an incline, the waggons 
may be run on to the hopper platform on a level. In the 
hopper are placed two sets of knives or agitators, working 
transversely, through which the clay paases and is cut up 
into small pieces, preparing it for the crushing rollers, of 
which there are three, placed at distances apart to suit 
quality of clay, thence passing into a horixontal cylinder 
fitted with the ordinary pug-mill shaft and blades, working 
on the screw principle, and is then forced by a side knife 
or wiper, through the die* on the tables fitted with 
rollers, where the mass is divided by wire cutters, (placed 
at equal distances apart) into the required siae for BriJts. 
They are then removed on trays to the drying tbed, 
where they remain until ready for the kiln. The drying 
sheds are heated by steam and hot air pipes, the former 
by using up the exhaust steam from the engine, and the 
latter by pipes inserted in the boiler due, (not, however, 
interfering with the working of the boiler in any way, 
and no extra fuel being required.) The hot air is driven 
by a fan into the sheds through pipes, which when they 
reach the sheds are perforated, to allow the air to escape, 
and the heat to be equally diffused amongst the bricks. 
This plan of drying commends itself as the most econom- 
ical extant. » 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Numerous applications having been made for Monthly 
Parts of the Cm. mi; u. Nbws, we have determined 
upon issuing a Part with the Magazine* each Month, 
strongly sewn in a wrapper. The price of each Part 
will be Is. 5d., post free Is. 7d. ; or when consisting 
of five numbers, Is. 9d. and Is. lid. Part III. of the 
present Volume is now ready. 

*,* In publishing letters from our Correspondents we do not thereby 
adopt tho view* of U10 writers. Our retention to give both sidce of s 
ueation w ill frequently oblige tu to publish opinion* with which wc 
o not i4,Toe 

*,* All Editorial f«WM»»imlirmi are to be addressed to Mr. Osuoacs, 
anu Advertitmtentt and Hvuintu ( Vm wm* %rat «ess to the I'tnnaum.-, 
Gmri-.x. Bohn it Co., at the Office, 10, buUcmore' 11 nit Court. 
London, E.C. 



Vol. II. of the Chmicai. Nkwr, containing s copious Index, im now 
ready, price iu, by ]>o»t, tu, »</., handsomely lound in cloth, gold 
lettered. The case* f«r binding n-uy be obtained »t our Office, price 
11. 6rf. Butarritx-rt may have tbelr copies l>ound for 1*. If awnt to 
our Office, or, if accompanied hy a cloth owe, for bd. A few conic* of 
Vol. 1. can still be had, price lot. m , by post tu. id. Vol. III. com- 
menced on January 5, 1861, and will be complete In tA numbers. 



M. P. 8,— Vou can easily concentrate the nitric scid bv mixing it «vitb 
oU of vitriol and distilling. If required to bo quite free from sulphuric 
acid, it must bo rectified a second tune over nitrate of potash. 

RfffinaUl R — Geranium oil may be detected in rose oil by tnixins 
with concentrated sulphuric acid. If geranium oil be present, a pecuUir 
unpleasant odour is produced, whilst the odour of pure rose od is not 
affected by sulphuric acid. We do not know a quantitative rue uv» of 
estimating this adulteration. The strength ol an essence may be 
roughly determined by mixing with three limes iU bulk of water and 
seeing how much oil is separated. This Is, howover, not very trust- 
worthy. 

T. C. IMl— Your Idea is far from new. It has been proposed fre- 
quently, and lUnsomo's process is In effect the same thing. He ttses 
silicate of soda and chloride of calcium, producing silk-ate of lime in 
the Hone, and chloride of sodium which washct off. This Is obvicu*!» 
bettor than your suggestion of using chloride ol barium and sulphate 
of lime. 

/ Either sulphate of maBne.-tn or molybdato of ammonia. Wo 
rather prefer the latter. 

L Si. A'.-It Is now in type, and will be Inserted at soon as we «■ 
rind space. 

Book* Htetitnl —"On the Application of Different Manures to Difte, 
rent Crops." By J. B. Lowes ; and " On the Comparison of Osevl 
Sheep sua Pigs." By J. B. Laws* snd Dr. J. H. Oilbert! f 
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THE NEW BLUE DYE, "AZULINE." 
. ob some months there has been a blue colour in the 
market which has caused un endless series of inquiries 
as to its nature and origin. We havo been at some pains 
to procure information about it, but, at present, to no 
purpose. Ono of our informants stated it to contain 
Prussian blue, but, as it leaves no residue on ignition, 
this is evidently incorrect. It differs from the aniline 
dyes in many particulars, not the least of which is its 
requiring the bath to be acidulated with sulphuric acid. 
This treatment with sulphuric acid lias nlt>o to bo resorted 
to after dyeing, to remove a reddish impurity which tena- 
ciously adheres to the goods, and can only be removed 
by acids. Some chemists have supposed it to be prepared 
from ehinoline, but this appears to us very unlikely ; 
for, in the first placo, ehinoline blue " takes on " with 
wool or silk with tho most extreme readiness, whereas 
aznline dyes wool with difficulty, but silk with tolerable 
ease. Azuline, moreover, resists the bleaching influence 
of light as well as indigo, whereas a piece of wool dyed 
with ehinoline blue, and exposed to a brilliant light, 
soon begins to fade. In fact, azuline reminds one of 
indigo in more ways than one 3 its solubility in 
methylated spirit ia, however, quite contrary to our 
notions of an indigo colour. Any person wishing to 
know the shade of colour of a solution of azuline may 
get an idea of it by boiling aniline in a test-tube with a 
littlo indigo. Tho" hot anilino dissolves indigo, forming 
a solution having almost exactly the tint of the solution 
of azuline in methylated spirit. On cooling, the indigo 
crystallises out in beautiful coppery epimglea. This 
method of crystallising indigo from a solution in boiling 
ine does not appear to be generally known to 



The smell of some of the solutions of azuline seems to 
betray a tarry origin ; but, considering the number of 
operations which a colour undergoes before its final 
solution in spirit, such evidence loses most of its value. 
We are aware that naphthalaraine can be converted 
into a blue dye; but our experience of it is, that it is 
fugitive, and in other respects unlike azuline. Never- 
theless, there was one peculiarity in a specimen of blue 
which -we prepared from naphtlmlamine, reminding un of 
azuline: it bore the action of acuta. Another property 
of azuline, which seems to remove it from tho anilino 
dyes, is its comparative insolubility in cold water, and 
the complexity of the process required for dyeing it 
properly on wool or silk. The annexed formula, which 
accompanied a specimen of azuline imported from Paris, 
will show this complexity very forcibly : — 

Directions for Dyeiny tritfi Azuline on Silk. 
** notation. — The azuline is placed (in the cans, as- 
delivered), for half-an-hour, in a water-batb, heated to 
about 1 20°, and is well agitated from time to time. It 
is then filtered through a fine linen fabric, and tho clear 
fluid is ready for dyeing. Great care should be taken to 
ascertain that all the 



or in suspension. What remains in the filter should be 
dissolved in methylated spirit, filtered and used up. If 
any colour still remains, again dissolve and filter ; for 
all, or nearly all, the colour will be dissolved in the fluid 
Bent with it if due care is taken. 

"Uymtnaj. — Dye in a bath slightly acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, and at natural temperature. Add the 
necessary quantity of azuline, in five or six successive 
portions, and after each addition of azuline work the 
silk quickly in the bath, and when the desired shade is 
obtained carry the bath to the boil by means of a jet of 
steam. Work tho silk again well in the bath as it 
brightens the blue. The bath, being then of a dirty red, 
is thrown away, and a new bath mado with boiling 
water, strongly acidulated with sulphuric acid; work* 
the silk in this, passing it through seven times. The 
blue is again improved oy losing its red tint, Wash the 
silk in cold water, and then pass it through a soap bath ; 
wash, and pass it through a warm bath, slightly acidu- 
lated with sulphuric acid. The silk is then wrung out 
and dried. 

" N.B.— The first bath should be cold to obtain uni- 
formity; the boiling water with sulphuric acid gives 
brilliancy to the colour. It is of tho greatest importance 
that the directions for entirely dissolving the colour be 
attended to. One gallon will dye about jilbs. of silk 
medium shades, or at about 2s. per pound of silk." 

It will be seen, by the directions for dyeing, that 
azuline is only recommended by the inventor for Bilk, 
and, indeed, it is very troublesome to apply to wool. 
This, again is entirely unlike the characteristics of 
aniline dyes generally. 

We have written the above with the view of directing 
the attention of practical dyers and scientific men to 
azuliue, chiefly with a hope that they will be ablo to 
throw some light upon its history. Although appear- 
ing to possess some valuable qualities, it is the least 
known of the many new dyes owing their existence to 
the recent progress of organic chemistry. 

AVe necu scarcely say that wo shall be happy to 
receive communications upon the subject from any one 
who has real information to give. 
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On a New Colouring Matter (Rhamnosanthine) 
extracted from the bark of the Buckthorn (Rhamnus 
Jranyula), by T. L. Phipsox, Ph.D., Member of the 
Chemical Society of Paris, fyc. 

In the year 1858 I discovered, by accident, in the bark 
of the buckthorn {JRhamnus franyula) a very remark- 
able colouring matter. Upon plunging into water, the 
little baskets in which the batter of Brittany is sold at 
Paris, I observed that the wood of which the* baskets 
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arc constructed commuuicttted to the water a vivid 
yellow tint, -which finally became red, and then brown. 

At first I was inclined to believe that tho colouring 
matter camo from the butter, which had probably been 
tinted with some well-known yellow dye in order to 
improve its appearance. I soon convinced myself, bow- 
ever, that this waa not tho case, and that the colour 
came from the wood of tho boskets. The firat thing to 
be done, therefore, was to ascertain with what species of 
wood tho little butter baskets were constructed. It waa 
not without much difficulty that in tho course of three 
weeks I found that the wood in question waa evidently 
that of the buckthorn {lthamnu$frangula\ 

In fact, when the branches of this shrub were placed 
in water, the liquid took the same yellow tint obtained 
with the fragments of basket, and those of the purga- 
tive buckthorn, X. catharticus, coloured the water in a 
similar mount r. 

In the next place I endeavoured to ascertain in what 
part of the trco this colouring matter was lodged, and I 
found that it occupied the cells of the layers of liber and 
the vessels of the medullar tube. In no other parts of 
the plant could I detect it. It is easily recognised with 
the naked eye in these two places upon the dried 
branches, but in the living shrub recourse must somc- 
* times be had to re-agents in order to render its presence 
evident — which, however, never fails to be the cose. 
Moreover, I found that if the branches be submitted to 
maceration for some days, their whole structure is im- 
bibed with the colouring matter, which appears to prove 
that in the living plant the latter exists in solution. 
I then isolated the colouring principle in the manner 
hereafter described, and submitted it to a detailed 
examination. 

Finally, it was necessary for me to ascertain if any 
other chemist had ever observed this same colouring 
principle, and, after having gone through a great many 
publications, I at length found that M. Buchner, a 
distinguished chemitt of Munich, had extracted 0 yellow 
colouring matter from the bark of the root of Hhamnut 
frongula, to which substance be had given tho name of 
rhamnoxanthinc, and which was evidently the same 
substance I had extracted from the bark of H. frangula 
and JR: catharticus. His observations were recorded in 
u si. oil note published in the Journal de Pharmacie et 
de Chimie, lor October, 1853. I published a Blight 
account of this substance, under the name of Bhamno- 
xnntl inc, in the Journal de Pharmacologie et de ifede- 
cire, of Brwse's, in 1858, and I afterwards found that 
rhamnoxonlhino bad 0U0 attracted the attention of M. 
Cassclmann in the same year, who published a note upon 
it in the Journal de Pharmaeie et de Chimie. 

'1 he results of the observations of these chemists have 
been generally confirmed and completed by my own, 
and will be reported in the present paper, with my 
experiments. M. Buchner observed that some baric 
taken from tho root or It. frangula had communicated 
to tho paper in which it was enveloped a bright yellow 
tint, and that tho inner side of the bark itself was 
covered with a quantity of small brilliant crystals of a 
golden yellow. M. Buchner then extracted the colour- 
ing matter fiom the root by exhausting its hark with 
ether, or by treating with ether tho alcoholio extract 
obtained from the bark of the root. In these circum- 
slot 0 «, how ever, the colouring matter retains obstinately 
a little gi case, which it is difficult to separate entirely 
by repeated crystallisation from ether. 
, I obtained rhamnoxanthine from the bark of JR. 
frangula and It. catharticus in a somewhat different 



manner. The branches were plunged into sulphide or 
carbon, where I allowed them to remain for three of 
four days. The liquid, which at the end of that time- 
had acquired a golden yellow colour, waa evaporated to 
dryness at the ordinary temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, and the residue treated with alcohol, which 
dissolved the colouring matter and left behind a peculiar 
greasy substance of a brown colour. The alcoholic 
solution was evaporated to dryness, and the residue dis- 
solved in ether, which, by spontaneous evaporation, left 
crystals of rhamnoxanthinc. Thus obtained, rhauino- 
xanthine is insoluble in water and in diluted acids ; it is 
soluble in ammonia and the alkalies, in alcohol, ether, 
and sulphido of carbon. Water precipitates it from 
these last three solvents ; it can also be dissolved in fixed 
oils by means of heat, in bentin, and in essence of tur- 
pentine. With concentrated sulphuric acid it presents 
some curious phenomena, which I shall refer to pre- 
sently. Nitric acid converts it into oxalic acid at a 
boiling heat, at the same time, according to M. Oasscl- 
mann, a new acid is produced, to which he has given the 
name of nitrofrangulic acid, of the composition of which 
I shall speak further. 

When heated quietly with a spirit-lamp rhamnoxan- 
thine melts at about 250° C. ; at the same temperature it 
sublimes, without decomposition, almost completely; 
but when heated in a tube, more or less is always car- 
bonised, whilst tho rest is converted into a vapour of an 
agreeable odour, which condenses itself in quadrangular 
microscopic lamella?, or in oily drops, which crystallise 
on cooling. It can be thus obtained directly from 
the extract of the bark procured by sulphide of carbon , 
alcohol, or ether, in a sufficiently pure etate. Upon 
analysis, rhamnoxanthine has given me the following 
results :— 

L n. Theory. 

Carbon . . . 56 97 56-88 57*15 
Hydrogen . . 480 491 4*76 
Oxygen — — 38 "09 



roo-oo 

whence wc may deduce the formula, C,jH«0 (l which 
corresponds also with the results obtained by M. Casscl- 
mann. 

Ammonia dissolvca rhamnoxanthinc, giving a magni- 
ficent purple solution 5 potassa and soda have a similar 
action, but the colour they produce is not quite so 
delicate. With alkaline carbonates the solution obtained 
is of a reddish-brown. These combinations with the 
nlkalies are destroyed by acids, and the primitive yellow 
substance is regenerated. By these reactions the colour- 
ing matter of which I speak resembles somewhat certain 
other yellow principles which have not been particularly 
studied. Moreover, I think I have detected the presence 
of rhamnoxanthine in several other plants, bat have not 
yet completed my researches on this subject. 

When concentrated sulphuric acid is poured upon 
rhamnoxanthine, this substance undergoes a very 
remarkable change. It immediately loses its golden 
yellow colour, and becomes of a bright emerald-green. 
I have observed the same striking phenomenon to take 
place with the yellow colour of leaves in autumn, and 
with the yellow colouring matter of the orange. If the 
action of concentrated sulphuric acid be allowed to con- 
tinue, the fine green colour disappears, passing into a 
purple hue which dissolves in the acid. Water, and 
solutions of alkalies, appear to regenerate the primitive 
yellow. I have not examined particularly the combina- 
tions which tako place with sulphuric acid, but the pro- 
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duction of tho green emerald colour in these circum- 
stances appears liable to useful applications. 

By eromacausis, or fermentation, rhamnoxanthinc is 
decomposed, and transformed into a brown colouring 
matter, which I have not examined. Tho same change 
occurs when it is heated n little in concentrated acids. 
This brown colour, which is insoluble, is likewise 
obtained when rhamnoxanthine is treated with a mixture 
of caustic soda and protochloride of tin, when it is 
precipitated as a laquc : it can also be formed by putting 
rhamnoxanthine in contact with nascent hydrogen. It 
is obtained invariably of tho same fine brown tint by 
means of protochloride of tin and caustic soda, tho liquid 
which contains the mixture being heated nearly to ebul- 
lition. When treated with hot nitric acid, rhamnoxan- 
thine is oxidated and converted into oxalic acid. At 
the same time, a new acid is formed, which has been 
examined by M. Cassclmann, who has called it nitro- 
ftangulic acid. 

This product, submitted to analysis, gives : — 
Carbon . . . 39-0 
Hvdrogcn . . . rj 
Nitrogen . . . ir+ 
Oxygen . . . +7-7 

ioo-o 

which corresponds nearly with the formula :— 

This product is soluble in alcohol, from which it crys- 
tallines in yellow crystals, which easily detonate when 
heated ; it is also rotable in boiling water and in alkalies, 
to which it gives a purple colour. 

With oxides uf magnesium, zinc, aluminium, tin, lead, 
&c, rhamnoxanthine forms laqucs, the tints of which 
may be varied to a great extent. Thus, if the branches 
of R. franyuht bo plunged into a weak solution of 
ammonia, ihc colouring-matter is dissolved, giving a 
red-purple liquid ; if, then, the ammonia be saturated 
with citric acid and magnesia added, a beautiful %'iolct- 
colourcd laquc is obtained. Again, on adding proto- 
chloride of tin to tho yellow decoction obtained by 
macerating the branches in water, and precipitating with 
carbonate of ammonia, a brown -yellow laque is obtained, 
which sulphuric acid converts into a chocolate laque. 
Other brown, red, and yellow Iaques may be procured in 
a variety of manners. 

When exposed to the damp, the wood of R.franyulu 
and It. catharticus becomes gradually purple, which is 
probably owing to a formation of ammonia by putre- 
faction. 

On attempting to dye stuffs with rhamnoxanthine, I 
found that this colouring-matter has a greater affinity 
for silk oud wool than for cotton. But fin* golden- 
yellow and purple dyes can bo obtained by the use of 
mordants, and, in the hands of an experienced dyer, 
rhamnoxanthine may one day become a useful product 

In conclusion, I will state that this substance probably 
exists in other plants; it resembles very closely the 
ehrysophanic acid obtained from tho lichen Parmelia 
parietina, and which is supposed to exist in the root of 
rhubarb. 

r=r. — 

On Certain Reaction! of Salts of Iron— Separation of 
Uranium and Iron, by M. F. PisaNI. 

Vstil the present time the property of impeding certain 
reactions has been attributed almost exclusively to non- 



volatile organic acids, such as tartaric acid ; but it has 
lately been remarked that, in certain cases, oxalic acid 
possesses the same property. Thus, it is known by a 
recent experiment that its presence prevents tho bine 
precipitation of salts of iron by ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium. Tho following arc sonic analogous facts which I 
have observed : — 

*»lta of Iraa. — If to salts of iron, as neutral as 
possible, acetic acid and an excess of oxalate of ammonia 
are added, the solution preserves its yellow colour, and 
docs not become red, as is generally tho case in tho 
formation of acetateof iron. From this solution phosphate 
of soda docs not precipitate phosphate of iron ; but 
ammonia, as well as the ammoniacal sulphide, separate 
from it, as usual, all the iron. The liquid is not more 
coloured if, instead of acetic acid, acetate of soda is 
employed; but it then precipitates by phosphate of sodu. 
To obtain these reactions, oxalate of ammonia must be 
added to tho solution of iron, so that its colour changes 
from yellow to green-yellow. 

Malta or Lraaiam. — In the presence of oxalate of 
ammonia nitrate of uranium does not give a red precipi- 
tate by ferrocyanide of potassium. In my paper on the 
estimation of uranium I stated that it could bo precipi- 
tated by phosphate of soda in an acid liquid ; but it 
must be remarked, that if oxalate of ammonia is first 
added to the solution, phosphate of soda gives no pre- 
cipitate. If ammonia is added to it, all tho uranium is 
separated in the state of phosphate ; but if phosphate of 
soda has not been added, the precipitation by ammonia is 
incomplete. What remains can be precipitated ouly by 
the addition of phosphate of soda. 

■alts ©f Alamtalaat. — When oxalate of ammonia is 
present in great excess, alumina is not immediately 
precipitated oy ammonia and ammoniacal sulphide ; but 
in a certain time, according to its proportion, alumina 
is precipitated, especially by the aid of beat. If wo 
have to treat phosphate of alumina it is even possible 
to recognise phosphoric acid in the solution by a salt of 
magnesia ; but this plan is not to be recommended, for 
it will probably precipitate as quickly as the alumina. 
Thus, for salts of aluminium oxalic acid fulfils but for a 
short time the purposes of tartaric acid. 

fteaarattan af Craalaat Iroa. — When, as is 

generally the case, carbonate of ammonia is employed 
for this separation, it is well known that some iron is 
always dissolved with the uranium. The following is, 
however, a method for rendering the separation 
complete: — As oxide of uranium in solution in carbo- 
nate of ammonia does not precipitate by ammoniacal 
sulphide, wc have only to add to the liquid, separated 
by filtration with oxido of iron, several drops of tho 
latter re-agent to eliminate from it in the state of sulphide 
the small quantity of iron which has been dissolved. 
After filtering again, wo get a liquid containing all tho 
uranium without any trace of iron. — Cv>it}>tcs-Rendui. 



On Certain Properties of the Platinum Metals, 
particularly Ruthenium, by Dr. C. C'LAt'S. 
(Continued from yagt 19) ) 

The platiniferous metals constitute a well-marked group 
of analogous metals, the characteristics of which arc 
based on the following properties :— 

■ . These metals havo nearly tho same atomic number. 
2. Their characteristic double salts, allied iu composition, 
are isomorphous. 3. These metals, particularly when 
J in a pulverulent condition, exert a great attraction for 
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oxygen. 4. Their oxides are reduciblo by hydrogen at 
the ordinary temperature— a phenomenon always accom- 
panied by a heat sufficient to make them red hot. 

Besides these common properties, these metals differ 
greatly from each other. The properties of some are 
allied to those of the so-called " noble metals," and 
particularly to gold. Others, while preserving come 
points of similitude to tho noble metals, arc still more 
allied to the electro-positive metals, iron and manganese. 

These metals may be arranged in two superimposed 
series, the nuperior horizontal of which I designate the 
principal series [haupt reihe), because the metals which 
constitute it predominate in the various platinum ores. 
This serios is characterised equally by an elevated atomic 
number and by almost the Bamo specific gravity, and by 
the circumstance that its isolated members are particularly 
apt to form with chlorino tho combination MCI;, which 
in its double salts with the chlorides of tho alkaline 
metals maintains itself in the general typo MCI + MCI , 
the crystalline form of which belongs to the tcssoral 
system. The second horizontal series, which I call the 
secondary *erie» (neben reihe), contains the remainder of 
the platinifcrous metals, which also possess almost 
identical atomic and specific weights, but have in this 
respect but half tho quantities of the principal series. 
These metals readily unite with chlorine according to 
tho type MCI or M 2 Cl a ; their double salts, with the 
alkaline metals, have tho composition M'Cl + MCI, 
aM'Cl + M 2 CI 3 or 3 M'C1 + JIX'l, Their crystalline 
form docs not belong to the regular system, but to other 
systems with oblique axes. 

If wc divide the isolated members of these two series 
by vertical lines perpendicular to tho horizoutal line, we 
shall have a grouping of pairs of metals rcsimbling 
each other, which, excepting the characteristics men- 
tioned in tho horizontal scries, present iu all other 
respects, decided analogies, — groups in which each pair 
consists of a principal metal (nanpt mctail) and a 
secondary metal {neben inetall). In these pairs tho re- 
semblance is very evident, as I hove already shown with 
respect to two pairs,— ruthenium and osmium, rhodium 
and iridium,— a resemblance which I shall make more 
apparent in the present article. The analogy of these 
metals, above all in their complicated combinations, 
extends so far, that not only are they alike in form, but 
their reactions arc identical. Is not the newly-diseovcred 
volatile hypcrruthenic acid another example in favour 
of this grouping ? Palladium and platinum also con- 
stitute an exceedingly characteristic pair 5 in fact, they 
appear to be exactly alike in all their combinations, in 
their ammoniacal bases, in their cyanuretted combina- 
tions, &c. ; and the fact of palladium in solution pre- 
cipitated by cyanide of mercury is repeated by platinum. 
This fact is already known, but not the circumstances 
under which the precipitation occurs; these circumstances 
are the same as with palladium. 

In fact, platinum, like palladium, ought to be found in 
the solution in the state of chloride; if, as has been 
observed, cyanide of mercury precipitates a platinum 
solution, treated by an organic substance, this is not the 
direct consequence of the presence of the organic sub- 
stance, but rather because it determines the change from 
the state of platinic chloride to ptatinoua chloride. 
Were it possible to prepare a solution of neutral chloride 
of palladium perfectly pure, and free from palladous 
chloride, it is very probable that cyanide of mercury 
would produce no precipitate from it. It has already 
beeu remarked that of all platiniferous metals, platinum 
itself is the one most closely allied to the precious metals, 



particularly to gold 5 palladium bearing a less striking 
resemblance to it, is allied to it through platinum, to 
which it bears so great on analogy ; and this leads me 
to call this pair of metals, " tho pair at tho negative end 
of the horizontal series." The analogy is still more decided 
at the positive end of this series, that is to say, between 
osmium and ruthenium, as between iron and manganese, 
which on their side resemble, in their mutual relations, 
those of the pairs of the platiniferous metals. The 
solutions of a composition liko that of ferrate of potash 
and osmite of potash, are so much alike that they are 
undistinguishable by their colour. 

(To b« onutluuwl.) 
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-Votes on Benzoic Acid and some Benzoates, 
by Joux M. Maisch. 

Benzoic Acl4. — When benzoin is treated for benzoic 
acid by Mohr's process, it is necessary to gradually 
increase the heat, and if the process is continued until 
vapours cease to rise, tho sublimate generally contains 
a variable quantity of empyrcumatic matter, to which it 
owes its odour, and which likewise imparts colour to the 
product. The acid ought to be free of colour, and to 
obtain it thus a second sublimation is often found neces- 
sary. In order to avoid this, it is well to have two paper 
hoods ready made to fit the subliming vessel, and remove 
tho first before it has been requisite to raise the tempera- 
ture. At about 300 0 F. n quantity of benzoic acid may 
thus bo obtained, which is perfectly white, of a high 
silky lustre, possessing but little ot the empyrcumatic 
odour, and, when dissolved in an alkali, affording a 
colourless solution ; its appearance and chemical behaviour 
prove it to be far superior to the article usually met with 
in commerce 

If the sublimation is now continued, the acid obtained 
subsequently is found to contain empyrcumatic colouring 
matter, as the process proceeds; it may bo freed from it 
by a second sublimation. This incrcaso of empyrcumatic 
products in the sublimed acid is not owing merely to an 
increase of the temperature, but principally to tho fac 
that tho bibulous paper stretched over the vessel has 
become saturated with the same, and is unable to absorb 
and retain any more at the temperature to which it is 
exposed. If, during the process, the paper is replaced 
by a fresh piece, the acid sublimes as white as before, 
and with as little odour adhering to it. This empyrcu- 
matic aroma is frequently considered essential for the 
medicinal value of the acid, and such careful treatment 
of the balsam would therefore be inadmissible when the 
acid is to be used in medicine. But I believe that the 
product which has been obtained by a slow sublimation 
at a low temperature, will, by its beauty and purity, 
fully repay for the little trouble incidental with its 
collection. 

BraiMtr of floda.— When benzoic acid is almost 
neutralised with carbonate of soda, a colourless solution 
results, which, when sufficiently concentrated, yields, on 
cooling, small, thin needles, in star-like groups; if 
somewhat further evaporated, the solution assumes a 
brownish colour, and may remain liquid for a day or 
two without separating any crystals. If still further 
evaporated, the crystals form very slowly iu the syrupy 
liquid. They are very long, needle-shaped, and commence 
to become opaque while still in contact with the liquid. 
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together with which they dry to an opaque mass without 
crystalline structure. When removed from the solution 
and rapidly pressed between bibulous paper, they 
preserve only in some measure their original shape. The 
brown, syrupy liquid, as obtained by evaporation, dries, 
to the last drop, to a white, opaque mass. Benzoate of 
soda is best obtained in crystals, by evaporating its 
solution only so far that on cooling it will just commence 
to crystallise, and to expose it gradually to a lower 
temperature. Tho crystals thus formed by cooling to 
3»° are to be removed from the thin liquid, and rapidly 
dried by pressing them between folds of bibulous paper. 

Benson** of Iron. — According to Trommsdorff and 
Berzelius, the ter-benzoate of iron is formed by dissolving 
recently -precipitated Besquioxidc of iron in an aqueous 
solution of benzoic acid. The yellow needles are decom- 
posed by water and alcohol, leaving a basic salt behind. 

When a concentrated solution of benzoate of soda is 
added to the officinal solution of ter-nitrato of iron, a 
voluminous, orange-coloured precipitate is obtained, 
which is immediately thrown on a filter j when the liquid 
has nearly all passed, a small portion of water is added 
to displace most of the ferric solution, and the precipi- 
tate is then allowed to dry, spread out upon a brick tile. 
This was used for analysis. 

Five grs. were heated in a porcelain crucible ; a little 
water v» as first given off, then benzoic acid sublimed in 
small, whito crystals. On increasing tho heat, a brown 
liquid collected on the cover, which congealed into 
brown-coloured scales, having the empyreumatic odour 
and taste of benzoic acid. The residue was repeatedly 
moistened with nitric acid, and exposed to heat until 
vapours ceased to be given off; it then weighed 0-85 grs., 
which is equal to 17 per cent. 

Ten grs. of the benzoate of iron was repeatedly treated 
with a large excess of ammonia, the scsquioxide of iron 
was well washed upon a filter, then washed into a tared 
capsule, and heated until it ceased to lose weight ; its 
weight was i*6 grs. = 16 per cent. 

Into a glass tube, weighing 48*1 ;;rs., 3*08 grs. benzoate 
of iron were introduced, and exposed to the heat of a 
water-bath for half-an-hour. Tho loss was only about 
0 02. The tube was now introduced into a gand-bath of 
260 0 , and kept at this temperature until aqueous vapours 
tensed to bo condensed in the upper part, it now weighed 
50 85 grs. The loss, therefore, amounted to 51*18 — 
50-85, — 0-3 j grs., or 10-71 per cent. 

From these data, the following formula is calculated 
for this ter -benzoate of iron : — 



Fc.O. 

3c;,ii,o, 

6HO 



80 
339 
54 



1691 
71-67 



16-50 
7 ''44 (' 



11-4* 10-71 



;see below) 
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FcjOj, 3 C lt II t O, + 6HC> 473 

Ter-bcnzoate of iron, as thus obtained, is in a light 
powder, of a beautiful orange colour, permanent in the 
air, turning brown between 270 0 and 280° j it fuses and 
yields when carefully heated at first pure benzoic acid, 
afterwards an empyreumatic liquid, of an acid reaction, 
which appears to be principally the same acid, and 
congeals in scales. Water and alcohol dissolve a portion 
of it, probably an acid salt, and leave a basic salt behind. 

Benzoic acid is scarcely used in medicine, except in 
paregoric, and occasionally in ointments; when taken 
internally, it is stated to act as a stimulant. Combined 
with iron, as in the above salt, it might perhaps prove 
useful in the hands of the physician. The salt has very 
little taste, not at all ferruginous, and would certainly 



be preferable to the acid or the alkalino salts, which 
possess a marked acrimony. 

When the above ter-bcnzoate is desired, the directions 
above given for its preparation should be closely fol- 
lowed ; tho filtrate from the precipitate separates in the 
course of two days, another precipitate, which dries 
upon tho filter in a yellowish powder, and in orange- 
brown scales, evidently a mixture of different compounds; 
and, after three weeks, more of the light powder is 
deposited. The drying is to be accomplished in thin 
layers upon a brick tile. 

Bf bemxout* of Ammonia. — In order to determine 
as near as possible the quantity of benzoic acid in the 
iron salt, the above filtrate from tho treatment of the 
ferric bensoate with ammonia was evaporated, and kept 
at a temperature of below 1 90° F., until a dry muss 
remained behind and the loss of weight ceased. The 
residue weighed 8-25 grs.; it evolved ammonia when 
treated with an excess of caustic potassa; and Wacken- 
roder's observation, which has been doubted already by 
Liebig, that on the spontaneous evaporation of a solution 
of benzoic acid in carbonato of ammonia, pure benzoic 
acid is separated in crystals, is thereby proven to be 
incorrect. Assuming the experiments of Berzelius, that 
a bibenzoato of ammonia is thus formed, to be correct, 
tho above 71*67 per cent., or 7-167 grs. of C u H 8 O v 
would require of NH4O 0-814 grs., and of HO 0*285 grs., 
making tho required whole weight of the salt 7*167 + 
0-824 + 0-285 = 8*276, with which the actual weight of 
8-25 closely agreed. Accordingly, the formula for 
anhydrous bibenzoato of ammonia is calculated as 
follows :— 

N1I.O 26 9*96 

HO 9 345 

aCuHjOj 226 8659 

xir^o, no, 2C u ii 1 o J 261 ioo-oo 

and 8-25 grs. of bibi-iizoate of ammonia as found above 

contain * : * T i$ (1 '"* " — 7"Hl675 grs. C u H»0, 7«-437 
per cent, of tho above benzoate of iron. 

This experiment verifies, on the one hand, the above 
formula for tho neutral benzoate of iron, and tends to 
prove, on the oilier hand, that an anhydrous bibenzoate 
of ammonia remains behind on ovaporating a solutiou of 
benzoic acid in ammonia, at a temperature below ioo°. 
The influence of a higher heat had not been tried. — 
.liner icon Journal of Pharmacy. 

Cntiibutions to the History of Aniline .- Production 
of a Xtw Blue Dye-»tuff (Pari* Hint), by JIM. 
Pkksoz, V. 1)E Ll'YNES, ami Salvetax. 
M. Hofmann,' while studying the action of bichloride 
of carbon on aniline, was led to the discovery of a new 
base, to which ho assigned the formula C,jH,,N a . To 
purify and separato it from the matters mixed with it, 
it suffices to wash it in cold alcohol, and crystallise it 
once or twice in boiling alcohol. Thus treated, the base 
crystallises, tho alcohol retaining in solution a substance 
of a magnificent crimson colour. 

The researches we have so long pursued on the colours 
derived from aniline, have led us to study the possible 
relations existing between tho crimson substance dis- 
covered by M. Hofmann and the red dye-stuff discovered 
by MM. Kcnard and Franc of Lyous, to which the name 
of fuchsic acid has been given. We find that there is 
no analogy between these two substances; in fact, the 
Lyons red substauce is completely soluble in alkalies, 

10, US*, Vol. xlvU. p. 4©» 
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in connection with which it appears in the light of a 
true acid ; it enters into combination with ammonia, 
potash, baryta, &c, and forms soluble combinations with 
thc»o bases. These solutions, treated with acetic acid, 
serve to dye the purest shades. By grounding our pro- 
cess on the solubility of Lyons-red in alkalies, we hare 
been enabled to extract this colouring matter from all 
the products employed in commerce under such various 
names. 

By strictly attending to tho rules laid down by M. 
Hofmann, we have obtained, like this learned chemist, a 
viscous oil, gradually solidifying with a crystalline struc- 
ture, and we have proved that the alcohol which had 
served to purify the base he investigated, remained 
crimsoned, the tint being more or less pure according to 
tho circumstances under which the operation is con- 
ducted. 

Wo have also ascertained that the product, insoluble 
in water, formed during the reaction, dissolves in hydro- 
chloric acid, and that the hydrochloric solution yields 
with potash a dirty red precipitate, soluble in alcohol, 
to which it imparts a rich crimson colour. In M. Hof- 
mann's opinion this colouring matter is of the same 
nature as that just mentioned ; but we have been led to 
tbiuk that it is not so, and that it is formed by the 
mingling of two principles, one blue the other red.' 

This crimson substance, resisting the action of boiling 
ulkalies, cannot be compared to fuchsic acid, and if, in 
M. IJofmaun's experiment, this acid could bo produced, 
it would only be found in alkaline solutions, in which it 
exists but iu infinitesimal quantities ; further, certain 
circumstances relating to bulk, temperature, or time are 
required to allow of tho development or the preservation 
of this dye-etuff. 

In fact, by heating for thirty hours, the same mixture 
which yielded the very decided crimson tints, either in 
the soluble portion or the residue, we have seen that this 
coloration docs not extend to the products obtained at 
the temperature of 180". There is nothing surprising 
in this result, since we have proved that a mixture of 
3 ports of solid fucl.sine and 10 parts bichloride of car- 
bon, heated under the before-mentioned conditions, yields 
only clear yellow liquids ; all red matter disappears. 

Moreover, by moderating the temperature, the dura- 
tion of the experiment, and the respective proportions of 
aniline and bichloride of carbon, we have produced sub- 
stances decidedly richer in colouring principle than those 
obtained by M. Hofmann. That the fuchsine exists is 
unquestionable, but the point is to seize upon it at the 
moment of its production. It is, moreover, accompanied 
by Hofmann's red substance, which predominates, and is 
distinguished from it by its insolubility iu potash. 

We have naturally been led by these observations to 
know what should result on mixing, according to 
Hofmann's plan, nnhydrous bichloride of tin and aniline, 
which forms Lyons red. 

Nine grammes of bichloride of tin and 16 grammes of 
aniline, heated for 30 hours in 11 sealed tube, at about 
»8o°, yields, instead of red or violet, a very bright and 
pure blue, which requires only to be treated with water 
to dye animal fibres in beautiful brilliant tints. This 
blue, which resists acids, is deepened by feeble alkalies, 
and assumes a gooseberry-purple with concentrated 
,. A , S lts ,mt and P«rity are not influenced by 
artificial light manufacturers will not fail to take advan- 
tage of it We give it the name of » Paris blue," and 
it is another addition to the very remarkable series of 
nch wluurs derived from aniline— Comptt,. Rendu,, 



PHARMACY, TOXICOLOGY, &c. 

Poiioniny by Cyanide of Potassium, 
by E. 11. SOUTIJBY. 



TnE following is the history of a case as given me by 
Mr. P. Belcher, the medical mau called in on March 
13, 1861 : — 

" Ann W., aged 17, a domestic servant in a photo- 
grapher's household, hod been dead when seen by me 
about half-an-hour. Body getting cold, very livid, rigor 
mortis slightly perceptible in the legs; a slight smell of 
brandy from the mouth ; tongue ccchy mooed at the tip. 
The following account was given by eye-witnesses of 
tho attack : — 

" Deceased had been slightly indisposed last evening, 
refused supper, and went to bed; came down in the 
morning apparently well, took her breakfast, but refused 
dinner; did her household work as usual till four o'clock 
in the afternoon, was then 6ent by her mistress into the 
portrait-room (immediately adjoining the dark room in 
which the chemicals were kept) to Iiffht the fire ; returned 
in a few minutes, and buried herself in getting the tea 
ready. Her mistress' attention was now attracted by 
her extraordinary attitude. She stood with a fixed 
stare, face twitching, and her hands hanging down from 
the wrists as if paralysed. Her mistress ran to her, 
caught her iu her aims in the net of falling, and put 
her in an arm chair. Now followed a severe attack of 
general convulsions, with froth from the mouth and nose, 
supposed by her and other witnesses to be an epileptic 
seizure. Some brandy was administered, of which she 
swallowed a little with difficulty, and appeared for some 
time to bo rallying ; the convulsions, however, returned ; 
she suddenly stiffened her legs, gave a few gasps at long 
intervals, and died. The above attack seems to have 
lasted about twenty minutes, during all which time she 
neither spoko nor screamed. It appears, also, that the 
period from the time of her taking the poison— viz.. 
when she was sent to the portrait-room till she was first 
seized— could not have exceeded ten minutes; so that 
the whole period from taking the poison till death 
ensued was between twenty-five and thirty minute.-. 
Some additional evidence was elicited at the inquest, 
viz.— that sho had had a quarrel with her lover tin 
evening before, and that one of the lumps of cynnidi- 
in his stock bottle was observed by her master to have 
hud a portion recently broken oft'." 

Post mortem Examination, by Mess, *. P. and S. Belcher. 

"March 15.— Korty-onp hours after death.— Kigor 
mortis continued. Integuments uncommonly fatty. 
Head: brain and membranes healthy; venous conges- 
tion. Thorax: Lungs healthy; heart en lurked ; right 
side dilated, the walls thin,'nnd those of tho an rule 
translucent, except where crossed by the muscnli 
pectinati; valves healthy. Left side of the heart 
healthy. Abdomen: stomach distended with gas; 
contained half-digested food, having only tho usual 
smell. When removed from tho body and opened, 
the mucous membrane was found to be in a state of 
intense inflammation, being generally verr red, and 
easily peeled ofT with the nail ; and in two places on the 
cardiac portion patches of a duskv hue, about four 
inches in circumference, were seen. Other viscera 
healthy ; pelvic viscera, uterus and ovaries, healthy and 
unuupregnatcd." J 
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Examination of the Contents of the Stomach. 
The contents of the stomach, amounting to about four 
ounces, consisted of a grayish, viscid fluid, with portions 
of undigested food floating in it. Reaction slightly 
alkaline. 

About two ounces were acidulated with sulphuric acid 
and distilled in a glass retort till about half had passed 
over. During tho distillation the smell of prussio acid 
'was perceptible, but a good deal masked by the stench. 

About one drachm of the distillate was boiled with a 
little sulphide of ammonium till the smell of the latter 
had disappeared. On addition of a few drops of sasqui- 
chloride of iron, the deep red colour of the seaaui- 
Bulphocyanide of iron appeared, this colour disappearing 
completely on addition of a solution of bichloride of 
mercury. 

Another drachm of tho distillate was rendered slightly 
alkaline by solution of potassa. a small crystal of proto- 
sulphate of iron added, and the whole boiled. A drop 
of sesquichloride of iron solution was then added, and 
the mixture acidulated with hydrochloric acid. A blue 
colour was produced, disappearing on addition of solution 
of potassa in excess, and re-appearing on acidulating 
with hydrochloric acid. On standing for twelve hours, 
the Prussian blue was deposited. 

The residue left in the retort was evaporated to 
dryness, ignited till a greater portion of the carbon was 
driven off, and digested with hot distilled water, and 
the solution filtered. On addition of hydrochloric acid, 
alcohol, and bichloride of platinum, a yellow, crystalline 
precipitate, seen under the microscope to consist of the 
octahedra of tho double chloride of platinum and 
potassium. 

1 therefore concluded that the poison taken was cyanide 
of potassium. 

The abovo analysis was made about fifty-two hours 
after death. No smell of prussic acid was perceived, 
either immediately after death or during tbepot mortem. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 



Early Research* on the 8p*ctra of Artificial Light 
from Different Sourcet. 

Some Experiment* on Coloured Flames? by H. F. 
Talbot, Esq. 

Great progress has recently been made in investigating 
the properties of light, and yet many of them are still 
unexamined or imperfectly explained. Among these 
are the colours of flames, which not only appear very 
various to common observation, but are shown by the 
assistance of a prism to be entirely different in nature 
one from another; some being homogeneous, or only 
containing one kind of light, others consisting of on 
infinite variety of all possible shades of colour. 

t . It was discovered by Dr. Brewster that tho flame of 
alcohol, diluted with water, consists chiefly of homoge- 
neous yellow rays. On this principlo ho proposed the 
construction of a monochromatic lamp, and pointed out 
its advantages for observations with tho microscope. 
This must be considered a very valuable discovery. The 
light of such a lamp, however, is weak unless the 
alcohol flamo is very large. I have, therefore, made 
several attempts to obtain a brighter light, and I think 
the following is the most convenient method. A cotton 

« From Brewster's •• Journal of Science," toI. t, i«*6. 



wick is soaked in a solution of salt, and when dried 
placed in a spirit-lamp. It gives an abtindan?e of 
yellow light for a long time. A lamp with ten of these 
wicks gave a light little inferior to a wax candle ; its 
effects upon all surrounding objects was very remark- 
able, especially upon such as were red, which became of 
different shades of brown and dull yellow. A scarlet 
poppy was changed to yellow, and tho beautiful red 
colour of the lobelia fnlgrna appeared entirely black. 
The wicks were arranged in a lino, in order to unite 
their effect for a microscope. A common blue glass has 
the property of absorbing the yellow light of this lamp, 
however brilliant, while It transmits the feeble violet 
rftys. If these are also stopped by a pale yellow glass 
tho lamp becomes absolutely Invisible, though a candle 
is seen distinctly through the same gla«scs. But the 
most remarkable quality of this light is its homogeneity, 
which is perfect as far as I have been able to ascertain j 
I speak or the yellow rays, which form the mass of the 
light, and quite Overpower the feeble effects of tho blue 
and green. The origin of this homogeneous light 
appears to me difficult to explain. I have found that 
the same effect takes place whether the wick of tbe lamp 
is steeped in the muriate, sulphate, or carbonate of soda, 
while the nitrate, chlorate, sulphate, and carbonate of 
potash agree in giving a bluish-white tinge to the flame. 
Hence the yellow rays may indicate the presence of 
soda, but they nevertheless frequently appear where no 
soda can be supposed to be present. 

a. Mr. Herschcl discovered that sulphur when burn- 
ing intensely gives a homogeneous yellow light. To 
examine it, I inflame a mixture of sulphur and nitre 
behind a screen having a narrow vertical slit through 
which the flame could be seen. This opening, examined 
with a prism, gave a spectrum in which there was a 
very bright yellow line, indicating the combustion of the 
sulphur. I thought it a point of considerable interest to 
determine whether this yellow my was identical with 
that afforded by the- flame of alcohol containing salt, 
and with that view I placed such a flame behind the 
other, their light passing through the same opening, so 
that if the rays were of a different nature two yellow 
lines should be seen in the spectrum ; but if identical, 
then only one. I found upon trial that the rays coin- 
cided, and I obtained a further confirmation of this by 
inflaming tbe nitre and sulphur mixed up with a 
quantity of salt, the effect of which was not to produce 
a second yellow line in tho spectrum, but to increase 
greatly the brilliancy of the original one. The result of 
this experiment points out a very singular optical 
analogy between soda and sulphur, bodies hitherto 
supposed by chemists to have nothing in common. 

3. There are other means of procuring the same light, 
which I shall briefly mention. If a clean pieco of 
platina foil is held in the blue or lower part of a gas- 
flame it produces no change in the flame ; but if the 
platina has been touched by tho hand it gives off a 
yellow light, which lasts a minute or more. If it has 
been slightly rubbed with soap, the light is much more 
abundant, while wax, on the contrary, produces none. 
Salt sprinkled on the platina gives yellow light while 
it decrepitates, and the effect may be renewed at pleasure 
by wetting it. This circumstance led me to suppose that 
the yellow light was owing to the water of crystallisa- 
tion rather than to the soda ; but then it is not easy to 
explain why the salts of potash, &c, should not produco 
it likewise. Wood, ivory, paper, Sec, when placed in 
the gas-flame, give off, besides their bright flame, more 
or less of this yellow light, which I have always found 
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tho samo iu its characters. The only principle which 
these various bodies have in common with tho salts of 
soda is water ; yet I think that the formation or presence 
of water cannot be the origin of this yellow light, because 
ignited sulphur produces the very tame, — a substance 
with which water is supposed to havo no analogy. 1 It 
is also remarkable that alcohol burnt in an open vessel, 
or in a lamp with a metallic* wick, gives but little of tho 
yellow light ; while if tho wick be of cotton, it gives a 
considerable quantity, and that for an unlimited time. 
(I havo found other instances of a change of colour in 
names owing to the mere presence of a substance which 
suffers no diminution in consequence. Thus, a particle 
of muriate of lime on the wick of a spirit-lamp will 
produce a quantity of red and green rays for a whole 
evening without being itself sensibly diminished.) The 
bright flame of a candle is surrounded by tho same 
homogeneous yellow light which becomes visible when 
the flame itself is screened. The following experiment 
shows its nature more evidently : — If some oil be dropped 
on the wick of a spirit-lamp, tho flame assumes the 
brilliancy of a candle, surrounded by an exterior yellow 
flame. This appearance only last's until tho oil is 
consumed. 

4, Tho flame of sulphur and nitre contains a red ray, 
which appears to me of a remarkable nature. WhUe 
examining the yellow line in the spectrum of this flame, 
I perceived another line, situated beyond the red end 
of the spectrum, from the termination of which it is 
separated by a wido interval of darkness. In colour it 
nevertheless differs but little from the rays which usually 
terminate the spectrum. It arises, I believe, from the 
combustion of tho nitre, as the yellow ray docs from 
that of the sulphur ; for I have since observed it in the 
flame of a spirit-lamp whoso wick had been soaked in 
nitre or chlorate of potash. It appeared that this ray 
was so distant from the rest that it might be less 
refrangible than anv in solar light; and I have been 
since informed by Mr. Herschel that he had already 
observed it in a similar experiment, and was impressed 
with the same idea. 

With the hope of establishing this, I admitted candle- 
light and that of the nitre lamp, which I havo just 
mentioned, through the some aperture, and noticed how 
far this isolated red ray appeared beyond the spectrum 
of the candle. I then compared, in the some way, the 
light of the candle with that of the sun, and I found 
that the great intensity of tho solar light lengthened 
the red end of the spectrum about as far ; so that I was 
obliged to leave the question undecided, as the faintness 
of the lamp prevented my comparing it directly with 
the sun. This red ray appears to possess a definite 
refrangibility, and to be characteristic of tho salts of 
potash, as the yellow ray is of the salts of soda, although, 
from its feeble illuminating power, it is only to be 
detected with a prism. If this should be admitted, I 
would further suggest that whenever the prism shows a 
homogeneous ray of any colour to exist in a flame, this 
ray indicates the formation or the presence of a definite 
chemical compound. An excellent prism is, however, 
requisite to determine the perfect homogeneity of a ray. 

5. Phosphorus inflamed with nitre gives a very 
brilliant spectrum, in which no colour appears to be 
predominant or deficient. It, therefore, resembles the 
spectra of ignited lime, platina, and other solid bodies, 
and differs totally from tho solar spectrum, in which 



1 It ma; bo worth remark, thuuyh probably itccMcotal, that the 
•pedflc gravity of sulphur i" i'9h '* aliuort utxtlf tKict that of watw. 
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there are now known to be innumerable interruptions of 
light. And it is worthy of remark that no light has 
been hitherto discovered at all resembling that of the 
sun (when analysed with a prism), except the light of 
the other celestial bodies. 

6. The red fire of tho theatres, examined in the same 
way, gavo a most beautiful spectrum, with many white 
lines or maxima of light. In the red these lines were 
numerous and crowded with dark spaces between, besides 
an exterior ray, greatly separated from the rest, and 
probably the effect of the nitre in the composition. In 
tho orange was one bright line, one in tho yellow, three 
in the green, a very bright one in the blue, and several 
that were fainter. The bright line in the yellow is 
caused, without doubt, by the combustion of the sulphur, 
and the others may be attributed to the antimony, 
strontia, &c, which enter into this composition. For 
instance, the orange ray may be the effect of the strontia, 
since Mr. Herschel found in the flame of muriate of 
strontia a ray of that colour.* If this opinion should 
be correct, and applicable to tho other definite rays, a 
glance at the prismatic spectrum of a flame may show 
it to contain substances which it would otherwise require 
a laborious chemical analysis to detect. 

London, March, 1816 



On a Method 0/ Obtaining Homogeneous light of Great 
Intensity,* by H. F. TaLBOT, Esq. 

As it is a desideratum in optical science to procure 
perfectly homogeneous light of sufficient brightness for 
many important experiments, I am glad to be able to 
communicate a method which, in a satisfactory manner, 
supplies that deficiency. It is only requisite to place a 
lump of common salt upon tho wick of a spint-lamp 
and to direct a stream of oxygen gas from a blowpipe 
upon the salt. Tho light emitted is quite homogeneous 
and of dazzling brightness. If, instead of common salt, 
we use the various salts of strontium, barytes, &c, wo 
obtain the well-known coloured flames which are cha- 
racteristic of those substances with far more brilliancy 
than by any other method with which I am acquainted. 



On the Flame of Lithia,* by II. F. Talbot, Esq. 

LiTfilA and strontia are two bodies characterised by the 
fine red tint which they communicate to flame. Tho 
former of these is very rare, and I was indebted to my 
friend Mr. Faraday for the specimen which I subjected 
to prismatic analysis. Now, it is difficult to distinguish 
the lithia red from tho strontia red by the unassisted 
eye; but the prism displays between them the most 
marked distinction that can be imagined. The strontia 
flame exhibits a great number of red rays, well separated 
from each other l>y dark intervals, not to mention an 
orange, and a very definite bright blue ray. The lithia 
exhibits one single red ray. Hence, I haitate not to 
say t at optical analysis can distinguish the minutest 
portions of these two substanos from each rther with as 
much certainty, if not more, than any other known 
method. 



* Eitiu'wyk Tra>\u:ctu>nt, vol. Ix. p. 4j6. 

' L>ji»io% anil i'dinlurffli PUil^iOfihietU Mapcuut Oj«rf Juvnuil rj 
SeeiMt. Third Series, l8j}, vol iii. p. jj. 

♦ lomlim ami RtinbHraK Fhiiitsitirhu-ul HvmxxxM anil JvUntat of 
Scicnct. Third 8«ric«, I»I4. ™L iv. p. 1 14. 
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On the Flame of Cyanogen. 

For the opportunity of examining the optical charac- 
ters of this flume I am likewise obliged to the kindness 
of Mr. Faraday, who showed it both to Sir J. Hrrschcl 
and myself at tho Royal Institution. When viewed 
with a prism, this flame presents a very distinct and 
peculiar character, separating the violet end of the 
spectruui into three portions, with broad, dark intervals 
between. But the most remarkable fact is this, that the 
last of these portions is so widely separated from the 
others as to induco a suspicion that it may bo more 
refracted than any rays in the solar spectrum,— a 
question which I should be glad to have the opportunity 
of deciding by direct experiment. This separate portion 
has a pale, uudecided hue. I should hardly have called 
it violet, were it not situated at the violet end of tho 
spectrum. To my eye it had a somewhat whitish or 
grayish appearance. 



On Prismatic Spectra,* by II. F. TaLBOT, Esq. 

IT is much to be desired that an extensive course of 
experiments should bo made on the spectra of chemical 
flames, accompanied with accurate measurements of the 
relative position of the bright and dark lines, or maxima 
and minima of light which arc generally seen in them. 
The definite rays emitted by certain substances, as for 
example, the yellow rays of the salts of soda, possess a 
fixed and invariable character, which is analogous in 
some measure to the fixed proportion in which all bodies 
combine, according to tho atomic theory. It may be 
expected, therefore, that optical researches, carefully 
conducted, may throw some additional light upon 
chemistry. Some experiments which I formerly made 
upon this subject will be found in Brewster's Journal," 
for 1816, vol. v. p. 77. In addition to the substances 
there enumerated, as giving a peculiar optical character 
to flaire, I have found that the salts of copper arc 
exceedingly remarkable. They give spectra so covered 
throughout with dark lines as to resemble in that respect 
the solar spectrum. Tho flames of boracic acid and 
nitrate of barytcs also possess somewhat of a similar 
character. The most couvenient way of obtaining bril- 
liant spectra of these substances is to deflagrate them 
with chlorate of potash ; but this is attended with the 
inconvenience that the spectrum produced by the chlorate 
is seen in conjunction with the other, and an allowance 
must be made accordingly. Another good method is to 
sprinkle the substanco in powder on the wick of a spirit- 
lump, and direct a current of oxygen upon it. With 
regard to the accurate measurement of the lines, it 
requires the use of very superior apparatus. 1 have 
sometimes made approximate measurements by fixing a 
divided scale transversely to the linear aperture through 
which the light of the burning body was observed. 
This aperture was then expanded by the prism into a 
spectrum parallel to tho scale, by means of which it 
could then be measured. An objection may, pcrliapts, 
occur to the reader, that the tcalo would thus be as much 
refracted os the light itself, and therefore could not serve 
to measure it ; but this diflSculty was avoided by a simple 
contrivance, viz., by illuminating tho scalo with homo- 
geneous light. 

Spectra of Various Galvanic Flames.— Silver leaf, 
deflagrated by galvanism, gave a spectrum with several 



definite rays, among which two green rays appeared to 
me to possess nearly the same tint, although diner in g in 
rcfrangibility. Gold leaf and copper leaf each afforded 
a fine spectrum, exhibiting peculiar definite rays. The 
effect of xinc was still more interesting ; I observed in 
this instance a strong red ray, and three blue rays, 
besides several more of other colours. These experi- 
ments were made in the laboratory of the Royal Insti- 
tution, in June, 1834. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Weekly Evening Meeting. 
On the Nature of the Deep-sea Bed, and the Presence of 
Animal Life at vast Depths in the Ocean, by Dr. G. C. 
Wallich. 

Our first clear glance at the floor of the ocean may be 
■aid to date from the period at which submarine telegraphy 
was first undertaken. For although the depth of the sea 
has been approximately ascertained over widely extended 
areas, in the course of the various surveys conducted 
under the auspices of the British, the United States, and 
the Dutch Governments, hardly any previous attempts have 
been made systematically to investigate the characters and 
composition of its bed. In the absence of any special 
object, such attempts would have been far too costly and 
difficult to be practicable. It has been ascertained, how* 
ever, that the floor of the ocean is but the reflex, as it were, 
of the dry land ; that it is in no place unfathomable; that 
along its deeper portions certain muddy deposits are to bo 
met with, in many cases, made up more or less entirely of 
minute calcareous shells belonging to oncof the most simplo 
order of beings with which wc uro acquainted ; and that 
together with these arc also to be found, but in, compara- 
tively speaking, small 'quantity, the minute flinty skeletons 
of other organisms derived both from the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. But no conclusive evidence has been 
produced to show whether any or all of these organisms 
normally lived and perished, at the profound depths from 
whence they were obtained by the sounding lead ; or 
whether, having inhabited distant, and perhaps shallower 
seas, their dead remains alone, after being transported by 
currents, or other agencies, had gradually subsided into 
the deep hollows of the ocean. Taking into consideration 
the very important part played by these organisms in the 
structure of the earth's crust, that vast strata have in ages 
gone by been built up of them, and that similar strata are 
at the present time being deposited along the beds of 
existing seas, the investigation of these questions becomes 
of the highest consequence, as bearing on the successful 
establishment of ocean telegraphy. 

The distribution of animal life in the upper waters, of 
the sea is determined by climate, by the. composition of its 
waters, the nature of its bed, and its depth in any given 
locality; the last of these items necessarily involving the 
relative degrees of temperature, light, aeration, and 
pressure, as compared with those to be met with near the 
surface. Of these conditions climate exercises a very 
powerful influence ; for it is found as wc advance from the 
equator towards the poles that a gradual diminution takes 
place, not only in the number of types met with, but of 
the varieties ranged under those typos. It has been main- 
tained, that in order to compensate for the diminution in 
the number of generic forms, the number of individuals of 
each species is much augmented. Although this law holds 
good as regards the higher orders, it can hardly be said to 
do so in the case of the lower ; for the vast assemblages of 
these lower forms met with on the surface of the sea in the 
tropica, are in no wise less extensive than those met with 
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in nigh latitude*. It will be found that the lower the grade 
of being, the more equally balanced will be ita distribution, 
at the extremes of the globe ; inasmuch as the greater 
range In depth commanded by these lower forms renders 
them less amenable to conditions which are variable from 
being dependent on atmospheric changes. 

The composition of the waters of the ocean is Well 
known to become much more equable at great depths ; and 
it therefore, exercises a far less marked influence on the 
presence of animal life than it does at the surface. The 
same causes which equalise the temperature in so remark- 
able a manner as the depth increases, are effective in equal- 
izing the relative proportions of the various ingredients 
that enter into the composition of sea water, in all latitudes. 
Por, whilst the surface stratum is subject to dilution with 
fresh water, from various sources, the greater the depths, 
the leas subject can the waters be to this influence, and the 
leas can it operate in modifying the distribution of the 
organisms that frequent them. 

Oxygen is essential to the presence of animal life — with- 
out it animal life ceases. To air-breathing, as well as 
water-breathing creatures a due supply of thia gas is in- 
dispensable ; the function of respiration, no matter whether 
performed by lunys, as in man and the higher orders, or 
by a simple process of absorption and exudation through 
the general surface of the body, as in some of the lower 
forms, being, in every instance, essentially that process 
whereby oxygen is received into the system in exchange 
for carbonic acid which is given off. But although oxygen 
enters largely into the composition of both atmospheric air 
and water, the supply of this element ia not obtained, in 
the case of creatures inhabiting tho sea, under ordinary 
circumstances, from its decomposition, but from a certain 
portion of atmospheric air present in water in a state of 
solution. Most gases are absorbed by water. Under 
pressure, tho quantity absorbed is much' increased, as is 
aeen in the familiar case of soda-water. It should be 
borne in mind, however, when the fact is applied to 
the occurrence of animal life at great depths in the 
sea, that in order to produce the absorption of atmospheric 
air, its contact or mixing together at the surface by the 
action of wind and wave is necessary, and the effect of 
this operation can only extend to a limited depth, unless, 
as has been assumed by some of our highest aethorities, 
the lower strata of sea water, being subject to increased 
pressure, become capable of holding in solution n greater 
quantity of oxygen ; and, by robbing the superincumbent 
strata of that which they contain, gradually become 
saturated with it. Should thia view be correct, there must 
bo n point at which the maximum amount of oxygen, which 
sea water can absorb, is permanently present ia it. But, 
inasmuch as the vegetable cell, simple though it be in 
structure, can eliminate carbon from the medium in which it 
lives, it is not unreasonable to asaume that the lowest forms 
of animal life, even where no specialised organs are 
traceable, may, in like manner, be able to eliminate oxygen 
directly from the water around them. 

The temperature of the sea is materially influenced by 
the climatic conditions of different latitudes ; and, of course, 
exercises a powerful effect both on the distribution and 
abundance of the higher orders of living beings present in 
its waters. But, as has been shown, thia influence is not 
manifest, or at all events, not so manifest in the lower 
orders, for at great depths the variability of the Umperatuc 
is reduced within very narrow limits in all latitudes. 
Now the higher orders of oceanic creatures inhabit only 
tho surface waters, never sinking down to extreme depths. 
In the case or some of the lower forms, on the other hand, 
a very extended pathvinetrical range exists, putting out of 
the question those which constantly dwell on the sea bed 
itself, of which I shall presently have to speak. 

In like manner, Light, or rather the absence of it, can 
hardly be said to determine, in any important degree, the 
distribution and limitation of the lower forms of animal 



life. Light is not essential even in the case of some of 
the higher orders. A large class of creatures, both 
terrestrial and marine, possess no true organs of vision, 
although there is good reason for believing that they do 
possess aome special sensory apparatus, susceptible to 
the influence of light ; whilst certain creatures, whose 
habitation Is in subterranean caves or lakes, as in the 
Magdalena caves, near Adelsberg, and the Great Mammoth 
caves in Kentucky, either possess no organs of vision, or 
possess them in so rudimentary a state, as to prove clearly 
that the absence or imperfect development of this sense 
msy be compensated for by the higher development of 
other senses. 

It is impossible at present to say to what depth light 
penetrates in the sea. The photographic art will, no doubt 
one day solve the problem. But it is almost certain that 
a limit is attained, and that moreover long before the deep 
recesses gauged by the sounding machine are reached, 
where the light-giving portion of the ray cannot penetrate 
even in its most attenuated condition \ and yet, as shall 
hereafter be shown, creatures have been found down in 
those profound and dark abysses, whose colouring is as 
delicate and varied as if they had passed their existence 
under the bright influence of a summer sun ! 

Pressure ia the last condition which has to be noticed. 
Although undoubtedly a highly important one, I hops to 
be able to prove that it is not of essential value a* has 
heretofore Been laid down, in determining the final limit 
of animal lift in the sea. 

It is almost needless to state that at the sea level there 
exists a pressure of 1 5 lbs. on every square inch of surface, 
due to the weight of the atmospheric column resting upon 
it ; and that the pressure on the successive strata of water 
in the sea, as the depth increases, is Infinitely in excess of 
this, inasmuch as a column of water only 33 feet in height 
is capable of counterbalancingthc>niire atmospheric column, 
which extends to a height of about 45 miles. Accordingly, 
for every 33 feet of descent in the sea, putting out of con- 
sideration the effect of the superincumbent column in 
actually diminshing the bulk of tho portions beneath by 
augumcnting their density, there is an additional 15 lbs. 
At great depths, therefore, the aggregate pressure becomes 
stupendous. As is well known, pieces of light wood let 
down to a depth 1 500 or aooo fathoms, become so com- 

Sressed and surcharged with water as to be too heavy to 
oat. But there is a fallacy in this experiment ; for the 
contraction of the woody fibres and cells is a necessary 
consequence Of their submission to an amount of pressure 
so enormously in excess of that under which they originated. 
With organisms which have been developed, from first to 
last, under the full operation Of any given amount of 
pressure, the result would not be of this nature ; for the 
equalisation of the pressure withinjand without their entire 
structure, although it might possibly exercise aome definite 
effect in determining their shape, sise, or even function*, 
cannot, I submit, operate in causing the creatures living 
under it to experience any more detrimental results than 
we experience from the 15 lbs. on every square inch, or 
about 14 tons, on the general surface of our bodies near 
the sea level. 

It can scarcely be wondered at that under such apparently 
extraordinary conditions, the maintenance of life, even in 
its least developed aspects, should have been deemed 
absolutely impossible at extreme depths ; and that it should 
have b?en almost Unanimously recognized as an axiom, 
that nt a depth of 450, or, at most, 500 fathoms, life, 
whether animal er vegetable, must be extinct. The fact is 
unquestionable that as we descend beyond the first 
hundred fathoms, tho traces of life become more and more 
remote ; and it is probably owing to this gradual diminu- 
tion in the number of animal forms, as the depth exceeds 
this limit that it has been assumed, rather as a matter of 
theory than of observation, that a point is speedily reached 
at which all the conditions essential to life are extinguished. 
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This view has alto derived support from the idea that 
" animal life depends on the previous existence of 
vegetable life." In the case of the higher orders of the 
animal kingdom, the law, no doubt, holds good. Not so, 
however, in the ease of the lower. The conditions essential 
to the perpetuation of the one are not essential to the 
perpetuation of the other. Thus, light is indispensable 
far the healthy respiration and growth of the vegetable. 
The animal can, on the other hand, respire as freely 
in the blackest darkness as in the broad glare of day. 
And this is, no doubt, the reason why vegetable life in 
the ocean attains its final limit in depth so much sooner 
than animal life. And yet, considering how very un- 
expectedly animal life has been proved to exist deep down 
in the ocean— as I shall immediately show far removed 
beyond those conditions which had hitherto been considered 
indispensable— we ought perhaps to pause before we assert 
that the same plastic skill which has so constituted certain 
creatures as to admit of their inhabiting the deep abysses 
of the ocean, may not, in like manner, have so constituted 
some of the vegetable organisms as to be capable of living 
under similar conditions. 

The Foratninifera are the organisms to which reference 
has been made as performing so very important a part in 
the formation of certain strata on the earth's crust. They 
occur abundantly in all existing seas. They are to be met 
with in a fossil state, not only in chalk, but in almost all 
marine sedimentary strata; as for instance, in the hard 
limestones and marbles. The recent Forsminifera may 
therefore be looked upon as the oldest living representatives 
of any known class of organisms. 

In the mud or " ooxe," as it has been termed, which is 
brought up from great depths in many parts of the open 
sea. immense assemblages of Forsminifera are to be met 
with, chiefly belonging to one species however. In the 
absence of examinations conducted immediately on their 
being brought up to the surface by the sounding machine, 
it is not surprising that the question as to their occurrence 
in a living, or only in a dead state, should have remained 
undecided. Most of the authorities who h»ve written on 
the subject being of opinion that they do not live at great 
depths, but that their shells and remains have drifted to 
the positions in which they were found from shallower 
waterB, or have subsided from the upper strata of the 
ocean. Professor Huxley was ouc of the very few who 
leant to the more correct opinion ; he having declared, 
that although far from regarding it as proved that the 
Uhbigtrina (the species referred to) live at these depths, 
the balance of probabilities seemed to him to incline in 
that direction. Other writcis have offered surmises on the 
subject ; but thei e, in the absence of anything like sub- 
stantial proofs, were, of course, only estimated at what 
t'ley were worth. 

The difficulty is how to determine the point conclusively. 
For it seems legitimate to infer, that if these organisms are 
specially adapted to exist under conditions differing so 
widely from those present at or near the surface, the very 
circumstance of removing them from one set of conditions 
to the other, would inevitably destroy their vitality, and 
perhaps their normal structure, beforo it could become 
practicable to subject them to microscopic analysis. Nor 
is the difficulty aa imaginary one. For, taking into con- 
sideration the entirely altered circumstances in which 
these creatures must find themselves placed when brought 
to the surface, locomotion, or even the protrusion of their 
filamentary appendages, could hardly be expected. The 
mere existence of the fleshy parts within their shells, and 
that too in an apparently recent condition, affords no proof, 
inasmuch as the great quantity of saline matter present in 
sea-water, and especially at great depths, would of itself 
alone account for their perfect state of preservation. 

During the recent survey of the North Atlantic, I 
found that in certain localities, where the Globigerina 
deposit was of the purest kind and in the greatest plenty. 
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the specimens from the immediate surface stratum of the 
sea-bed alone retained their normal appearance, both as 
regards the perfect state of the sarcodic contents of the 
shells and the presence of the pseudopodia. The latter 
organs were never seen by mo in an extended condition ; 
but in the specimens alluded to, and in those only, occurred 
as minute bosses, resembling in shape the rounded rivet- 
heads on boilers, closely appressed to the external surface 
of the shell ; whereas, in spec imens from the substratum, the 
colour was much duskier, and these bosses were absent. 
And further, in these pure deposits the shells were to be 
found in every gradation, from the single chamber, of 
microscopic minutencs, hyaline transparency, and extreme 
thinness, to the dense Zeolite- like structure of the many- 
chambered mature shells, which are large enough to be 
rcsdily distinguished by the naked eye. These facts, 
when taken in conjunction with the entire absence of the 
varied remains of other organised structures found in 
localities where the Globigerina- are only scantily repre- 
sented, afford, aa I conceive, all but the direct proof, which 
can only be arrived at on witnessing locomotion, or the 
protrusion and retraction of the pseudopodia of the 
organisms in question. 

Most fortunately, as it happened, this collateral 
evidence was rendered doubly conclusive by other proofs 
of a most unexpected and interesting kind. Before 
entering on these, 1 may state that the substratum, spoken 
of ss differing in aspect from the immediate surface-layer, 
is nevertheless identical in composition ; the difference in 
colour aiising simply from decay. It contains no living 
Foraminifera ; for the minute particles of matter becoming 
gradually condensed and aggregated together by molecular 
affinity, and the enormous superincumbent pressure exert- 
ing itself only in one direction, that is, vertically, it* 
permeability by fluids is thus completely destroyed, and it 
is compacted into a dense mass of far too unyielding a 
nature to admit of its being traversed by living creatures 
of any kind. As the Foraminifera die off, their shells aud 
decaying coutculs, together with the minute particles of 
amorphous matter associated with them, go to build up 
the calcareous strata of the earth's crust. I would mention, 
that in order to determine whether the Ulobigerin* live aa 
free floating forms in the mid strata of water, I attached 
a small open-mouthed bag, at about 100 fathoms from the 
extreme end of the sounding line, in a locality where the 
species was most abundant in the deposit, and brought it 
up through nearly 5,000 feet of water without securing a 
single shell. 

But by far the most important and interesting discovery 
remains to be noticed, namely, the detection of a high 
order of radiate animal, in a living state, at a depth of a 
mile and a-half below the surface of the sea. 

When we take into consideration the low position of the 
Rlmopod in the scale of being, and the obvious probability, 
pointed out by Professor Huxley, that a class of creatures 
proved to extend so far back in time — that Li, in a fossil 
state— must be able to maintain existence under extraor- 
dinary and variable conditions as regards light, temperature, 
and pressure, tho sentiment engendered is rather one of 
wonder, that their vitality at great depths should have been 
so long and so stoutly maintained, than that it should now 
be so fully proved. But lew persons were bold enough to 
suspect that creatures of a far higher type, namely, Kadiata, 
could exist under similar conditions ; and I freely admit, 
that nothing thort of tho most incontrovertible proof ought 
to be accepted in support of such a view. Fortunately, I 
am in a posit i \\ to afford that proof. 

In sounding midway, in the direct line between Cape 
Farewell, the southern point of Greenland, and the north- 
west coast of Ireland, in lot. 59' 17' N., and long. 16 0 41' 
W., the depth being 1160 fathoms (or 2510 yards), whilst 
the S Jundiug apparatus itself brought up a considerable 
quantity of minute granular particles, looking like a fine 
I oolite, but which was, in reality, a nearly perfectly pure 
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Globigerina depotit, 13 star-fishes, from t to 5 inches in 
diameter from tip to tip of rays belonging to a genua 
plentifully represented on our own coasts, came up adher- 
ing to the extreme 50 fathoms of sounding line. These 
Ophioeoma were not only alive on being brought up out of 
the water, but some of them continued for fully a quarter 
of an hour to move about their long spinous arms. To 
render intelligiblo the signifleancy of the entire circum- 
stances, I must mention, that in order to ensure accuracy, 
it is always neccsr ary, when sounding in deep wateT, to 
ascertain the depth by one sort of apparatus, and to bring 
up the sample of bottom by another. In the present case, 
the ascertained depth was 1x60 fathoms, and 50 fathoms 
was accordingly " paid out " in the second operation of 
bringing up bottom, in order to make sure that the more 
complicated and unmanageable apparatus required for this 
purpose fairly rested on the bottom. 

Now, supposing it possible that these star-fishes were 
drifting about in some intermediate stratum of water, 
between the bottom and surface, it is evident that they 
would have attached themselves indiscriminately to any 
portion of the entire 1260 fathoms of line ; unless, indeed, 
they chanced to have been directing their course in a 
closely compacted column, which was traversed by the 
last extra 50 fathoms of lino at the precise moment of their 
crossing it. Whether it bo possible that they were drifting 
in such a column, or floating on a bed of seaweed or other 
substance, is immaterial, inasmuch as they could only 
have attached themselves as they did to the portion of line 
referred to under this one condition. But the very act of 
attachment would, I maintain, be impossible in the case of 
creatures whose movements are so sluggish, when the 
object which they had to grasp was moving upwards at the 
rate of two miles per hour (as it does when hauled up by 
the steam-engine), and without a moment's intermission. 
But even assuming it to be possiblo that they had drifted 
to thepositiou in which they were captured, from distant and 
less profound depths, the fact of their vitality and vigor- 
ously healthy condition would be scarcely less extraordinary ; 
for the distance from the nearest point of land, which is a 
rock off Iceland, is 250 miles ; whilst the next nearest 
land, Greenland, is distant no less than 500 miles. But it 
must be obvious to every one who is at all conversant with 
the structure of the Ophioconue and Echinoderms generally, 
that they ore essentially creeping and crawling creatures, 
and of far too great specific gravity to float at all, under any 
circumstances. 

Taking into consideration, then, the circumstances 
under which the&c Ophioeomte were taken, the extreme 
improbability of their having drifted to the locality in 
which they were found, from distant and shallower waters ; 
and lastly, the peculiarities of structure, which render 
them wholly unfit to float or swim for even a brief period, 
we should have been fully warranted, I think, in believing 
that they existed in a living state at the bottom. In order 
to obtain some clue to the solution of the question, I very 
carefully dissected and analysed the contents of the diges- 
tive cavity of a specimen, immediately on its being brought 
up; and was most amply repaid by the detection of 
numerous Globigerina in every stage of comminution, and 
with the contained sarcodic matter in greater or lesser 
quantity. 'Whilst, therefore, the detection of these 
organisms in the digestive cavities of the Ophiooom*, 
afforded a most conclusive proof that the Foraminifera 
were living on the sea bed at the profound depth from 
which they were obtained ; the fact of the star-fishes 
being captured with the fresh remains of the Foraminifera 
in their digestive cavities, proves that their normal habit- 
ation is at the same great depth, inasmuch as it has been 
sufficiently established that the Globigerina are present 
only at the bottom. I may mention that, within the past 
few days, in examining a sample of the Globigerina deposit 
brought up by a previous sounding on the same spot, I 
detected some Echinodcrm spines, which at once struck 



me as being identical with those on the Ophioeoma? ; and 
that, on comparison, my surmise proved to be quite correct 
a further and very striking proof of the vitality of th; 
Ophioeoma* at the bottom being thus afforded. 
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William Robrht Gxova, Esq., Q.C., F.R.S., Vict- 
Prtiidmt, in the Chair. 

On the Action of Oases and Vapouri on Radiant Heat, by 
John Ttxdall, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, Royal Institution. 

Tns discourse commenced by a reference to the researches 
of Leslie, Forbes, and Knoblauch ; but more especially to 
the admirable investigations of Melloni on radiant heat. 
These eminent men had left the gaseous form of matter 
practically untouched, and to extend our knowledge into 
this wide region was the object of the investigation on 
which the present discourse was founded. 

The apparatus made use of, and which was applied in 
the experiments of the evening, consists of the following 
parts : — 

1. A copper cube, C, containing water kept constantly 
boiling, and one of whose faces, coated with lamp black, 
forms the source of radiant heat. 

1. A brass tube, 2-4 inches in diameter, which is divided 
into two portions, a and 0, 

a. The portion of the tube intended to receive the gases 
and vapours ; it is stopped air-tight at its two ends by 
plates of rock-salt, and is attached to a good air-pump, by 
which it can be exhausted at pleasure. The length is 4 feet. 

p. An air-tight chamber between the tube a and the 
cube C. It is kept constantly exhausted, and the calorific 
rays therefore pass from the radiating plate through a 
vacuum into the tube, thus retaining the quality -which 
belonged to them at the moment of emission. 

To prevent the transmission of heat by conduction from 
the cube C to the tube a, the chamber 0 is partly embrar<<d 
by an annular apace, in which cold water continually 
circulates. 

3. A thermo-electric pile, furnished with two conical 
reflectors, and connected with an excellent galvanometer. 
One of the fuces of the pile receives the rays which have 
passed through tho tube a. 

4. A second copper cube C, also filled with boiling 
water, and whose rays fall upon the second fnee of the 
thermo-electric pile. The two cubes C and C, thus 
radiating upon the opposite faces of the pile, tend, of course, 
to neutralise each other. 

Between the cube C and the adjacent face of the pile a 
screen S is introduced, being attached to an apparatus of 
RuhmkorfTs, capable of extremely fine motion; by the 
partial advance or withdrawal of this screen the two 
sources of heat can be caused to neutralise each other 
perfectly. 

The tube a and the chamber $ being both exhausted, the 
needle of the galvanometer is brought exactly to zero by 
means of the screen S. The gas or vapour to be experi- 
mented with is now admitted into the tube a, and if it 
possesses any sensible absorbing power, it will destroy the 
previously existing equilibrium. The consequent deflection 
of the galvanometer, properly reduced, is the measure of 
the absorption. In this way the action of eight gases and 
thirteen vapours have been examined, and also the action 
of atmospheric air. 

Oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and atmospheric air, 
respectively absorb about 0*3 per cent, of the calorific rays ; 
this is the feeblest action which has been' observed. 

The most energetic action is that of olefiant gas, which 
at the tension of one atmosphere absorbs 81 per cent, of 
the calorific rays. Between those extremes stand car- 
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bonic oxide, carbonic acid, nitrous oxide, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Below a certain tension, which varies for different gases, 
the amount of heat absorbed is exactly proportional to the 
density of the gas. Above this tension the rays on which 
the principal absorptive energy is exerted become gradually 
exerted, so that every augmentation of density produces a 
diminished effect. 

In the case of olenant gas, for example, where a unit 
measure f 0 th of a cubio inch in capacity was made use 
of; for a series of fifteen such measures, the absorption 
waa exactly proportional to the quantity of gas ; subse- 
quently, the ratios of the successive absorptions ap- 
proached gradually to equality. The absorption produced 
by a single meaaure of olefiant gas of the above volume 
moved the index of the galvanometer through an angle of 
2*i deg. ; the tension of the gas being only nie&tb of an 
atmosphere. 

In the case of vapours, the most energetic is that of 
sulphuric ether ; the least energetic is that of bisulphide 
of carbon. Comparing small volumes and equal tensions, 
the absorptive energy of sulphuric ether vapour is ten 
times that of olefiant gas, and ten thousand times that of 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, or atmospheric air. 

On a fair November day the aqueous vapour in the 
atmosphere produced fifteen times the absorption of the 
true air itself. It is on rays emanating from a source of 
comparatively low temperature that this great absorbtive 
energy is exerted. Hence the aqueous vapour of the 
atmosphere must act powerfully in intercepting terrestrial 
radiation ; its changes in quantity would produce corre- 
sponding changes of climate. Subsequent researches 
must decide whether this vera caiua is competent to 
account for the climatal changes which geologic researches 
reveal. 

Oxygen obtained from the electrolysis of water exerted 
four limes the absorptive energy of the same substance 
when caused to pass through iodide of potassium, the 
greater action being due to the presence of ozone. 

The radiative power of gases was examined by causing 
them to pass over a heated Bphere of metal, and ascend in* 
a column in front of the thermo-electric pile. Various 
precautions were taken to secure accuracy in the results. 
It was found that the order of radiation was cxact!y«thni 
of absorption ; that any atom or molecule which is capable 
of accepting motion from ogitated ether is capable in 
precisely the same degree of imparting motion to still 
ether. Films of gas on surfaces of polished metal were 
found to act like coats of varnish. • 

The speaker also investigates the physical connection of 
radiation, absorption, and conduction. In the foregoing 
experiments free atoms and molecules were dealt with, and 
upon them individually was fixed the responsibility of the 
effects observed. These effects are thus detached from 
considerations of cohesion and aggregation, which suggest 
themselves in the case of liquids and solids. 

The reciprocity of absorption and radiation is a simple 
mechanical consequence of the theory of an ether. 

But why is one molecule competent to stop or generate 
a calorific flux so much more powerfully than another ? 
The experiment* prompt the following reply :— The ele- 
mentary gases which have been examined all exhibit 
extremely feeble powers both of absorption and radiation, 
in comparison with the compound ones. In the former 
case we have oscillating atoms, in the latter oscillating 
systems of atoms. Uniting the atomic theory with the 
conception of an ether, it followa that the compound mole- 
cule which furnishes pointt d'appui to the ether must be 
capable of accepting and generating motion in a far 
gTeater degree than the single atom, which we may figure 
to our minds as an oscillating sphere. Thus oxygen and 
hydrogen, which taken separately, or united mechanically, 
produce a scarcely sensible effect, when united chemically 
to form oscillating systems as in aqueous vapour, produce 



a powerful effect. Thus, also, nitrogen and hydrogen, 
which, when separate or mixed, produce but little action, 
when combined to form ammonia, produce a great action. 
Bo also, nitrogen, and oxygen, which when mixed as in 
air, are feeble absorbers and radiators, when united to 
oscillating systems, as in nitrous oxide, are very powerful 
in both capacities. Comparing small volumes and equal 
tensions, the action of nitrous oxide is 250 times that of 
air ; a fact which perhaps furnishes a stronger presumption 
than any previously existing, thst air is a mixture, and not 
a compound. Carbonic oxide is about 100 times as powerful 
as its constituent oxygen ; carbonic acid is 1 50 times as 
powerful, while olefiant gas, as already remarked, is 1000 
times as powerful as its constituent hydrogen. In the 
case of the hydro-carbon vapours, where the atomic 
groups attain a higher degree of complexity, the action is 
even greater than that of olefiant gaa. 

The speaker also refers to the experiments and observa- 
tions of Niepce, Angstrom, and Foucault ; but more 
especially to the admirable researches of Kirchhoff and 
Bunaen, as regards the influence of the period of oscilla- 
tion on the rate of absorption. He points out how the 
grouping of atoms to systems in a resisting medium must 
tend to make their period of oscillations longer, and thus 
bring them into isoehronism with the periods of the obscure 
radiations made use of in the experiments. 

"With regard to conduction, the speaker would illustrate 
his views by reference to two substances — rock-salt and 
alum. He was once surprised to observe the great length 
of time required by a heated mass of rock-salt to cool ; 
but this was explained by the experiments of Mr. Balfour 
Stewart, who shows that rock-salt is an exceedingly feeble 
radiator. The meaning of this is that the molecules of the 
salt glide through the ether with small loss of tii viva. 
But the ease of motion which they are thus proved to 
enjoy must facilitate their mutual collision. The motion 
of the molecules, instead of being expended on the ether 
between them, and then communicated in part to the 
ether external to the mass, is transferred freely from particle 
to particle ; or, in other words, in freely conducted. 
This a priori conclusion is completely verified by the 
author's experiment*, which prove rock-salt to be an 
excellent conductor. It is quite the reverse with alum. 
Mr. Balfour Stewart's experiments prove it to be an 
excellent radiator, und the author's experiments show it 
to be an extremely bad conductor. Thus it impaiU with 
ease iu motion to the ether, and for this very reason finds 
difficulty in transferring it from particle to particle ; its 
molecules are in fact so constituted that when one of them 
approaches its neighbour, a swell is produced in the inter- 
vening ether; this motion is immediately communicated 
to the ether outside, and is thus lost for the purposes of 
conduction. The lateral waste prevents the motion from 
penetrating the alum to any great extent, and hence it is 
pronounced a bad conductor. These considerations seem 
to reduce the phenomena of absoiption, radiation, and 
conduction to the simplest mechanical principles. 



Magenta Dy*. 

To the Editor of the Chemical News. 

Sir,— In your Number for April 13, 1 observe a letter from 
«• Magenta," stating that he has made on a new principle a 
Magenta powder soluble in water and which will dye 
either silk, wool, or cotton without any mordant, the 
powder only requiring hot water poured upon it and 
filtering to separate insoluble matter. 

Now, my experience almost daily both in the manufac- 
ture and consumption of the above colour warrants me in 
asking "Magenta" to excuse me telling him that he is mis- 
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taken in having made colouring matter of the above 
character that can be practicably applied in the dyeing of 
cotton goods without a mordant haying been first applied 
to the cotton, and without which mordant, cotton will not 
imbibe more of the colour than a mere tint ; indeed cotton 
has no attraction for the colour until it has received a 
mordant. 

With respect to the silk and wool, both those substances 
have a powerful attraction for the above colouring with- 
out any mordant, the silk in particular ; both substances 
are dyed in quantities in a few minutes without any 
mordant: by the simple addition of the colour to hot 
water, both silk and wool will even attract the colour from 
a weak solution, when cold, in a few hours. I am not 
awaro of another colour that will combine so freely with 
animal substance when the solution is cold. 

In reference to " Magenta's" colour being soluble in water, 
I may tell him that all colours of this character are 
soluble in boiling water, no matter which of the metallic 
Raits ars used in the manufacture of the colour, water being 
always used to extract the colour from its carbonaceous 
impurities, after which it is filtered to separate them: 
although boiling water holds a large quantity of colour 
in solution, most of it will precipitate when the aqueous 
solution becomes cold, the precipitate being of a beautiful 
green bronze colour. The mere cost of methylated 
spirit requisite to hold the colour in solution is not worth 
a consideration when the advantages are compared with 
the disadvantages. Some of the sal ts make the colour much 
more soluble in water than others. 

I have tried several of the French Magenta powders and 
paste, parts of which I have, but have found none that dye 
silk Magenta, but would also dye wool the same colour : 
but I fear that attempts to make the colour in England 
have been more numerous than successful, judging from the 
amount of patents and the inconsistency of the majority 
of them, as it would be quite impossible either to produce 
the very bright colour, or to produce it at a price that 
would sell it, by simply adhering to the patents. 

I am, &c. James Shah*. 

Ix»di. 



Adulter (xtwti of Food • 

To the Editor of the Chemical Nxws. 

Sin,— One day last week some very fine-looking pickled 
girkins were placed on my dinner table ; having partaken 
of them, a peculiar metallic taste I fancied they possessed 
induced me to leave a steel fork in the vinegar (from 
them) all night; the next morning it was found thickly 
coated with metallic copper. This, I believe, indicates 
the existence of the metal in poisonous proportions. The 
bottle from which they were taken bore the label of one 
of the oldest manufacturers in London.— I am, «sc. 

Cu. 



Natural Oxide of Silver. 
To the Editor of the Chemical News. 

Sib,- Having perused the letters which you have re- 
published from the Timet and London Review on the 
subject of Oxide of Silver in Cornish Gozzans, and it 
having come to my knowledge that the fortunate possessor 
(or possessors) of the gossans have at the present moment 
(•'. *., say they have) 800/. worth of silver in a lot of ore, 
or gossan, ready to be operated on by the plan of the 
equally fortunate gentleman who has discovered the 
process of obtaining in bulk four times as much precious 
mctsl as can be found by the existing old-fashioned 
method of assay, — I would respectfully suggest that 
the party who has formed the above . estimate 



will inform your readers whether it is founded on the 
new or old system of assay. As it follows, if calculated 
on the new, the ore cannot be worth more than tool., if 
sold in the market, while if valued on the old method of 
assay, it must be worth 3100/. by the new system of 
reduction, if we are to believe that this system yields st 
least four times as much as those hitherto in use. 

An answer to this question before the reduction, with s 
report of the yield after, will throw more light on this 
curious question than pages of theoretical discussion. In 
questions of this nature, an ounce of fact is worth a ton 
of theory, — and if this matter will bear enquiry, the dis- 
coverer of this new process, and the owner or owners 
of the gossans, will not fail to adopt the above suggestion, 
ss a simple and expeditious means of putting themselves 
in a true position with the public— I am, Ac. 

Alio P-XTt M. 



Chemical Notice* from Foreign Source t. 

I. MINBBAL CHEM1STXT. 

The PelTMlplsMes of the Hesrr XetaU. — 

It is generally supposed that alkaline polysulphides give 
the same precipitates with the heavy metals as a solutiou 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. It is not so, however. Berzcliu* 
observed that the salts of lead give a red precipitate with 
the pentasulphidc of potassium, and that after a little lime 
the red sulphide blackened, and sulphur separated. He 
observed s similar phenomenon with the salts of copper. 
The investigation has been extended by SchuT to all the 
heavy metals, who gives (Annalen der Chemi- und Pharm., 
bd. cxv. s. 68) the following as the results of his experi- 
ments. He precipitated dilute solutions of various salts 
with an excess of liver of sulphur, or yellow sulphide of 
ammonium, in an equally dilute solution : — 

Salts of l*ad. — A deep red precipitate ; very unstsble, 
whether in water or alcohol. 

Salt* of Copper. — A dirty-y.'llow or yellowish- brown 
precipitate, which loses sulphur without changing colour 
much. In alcohol it deposits easily, snd may be separated 
from the greater part of the excess of sulphur. It does 
not appear to be obtained of a constant composition. 

Salts of Silver. — A light yellow precipitate, which 
becomes first green and then black after standing suffi- 
ciently long. 

Mercuric Salts. — A light yellow precipitate, soon be- 
coming deeper, the containing liquid becoming opaline. 

Mercurou* Salt*.— A dirty-yellow precipitate, which 
rapidly turns black. 

Salt's of Nickel, Cobalt, and Protoxide of Iron.— Black 
precipitates. 

Salt* of Peroxide of Iron. — A violet precipitate, becoming 
instantly yellow, and afterwards taking a dirty tint. Pcr- 
chloride of iron added, drop by drop, to a solution of liver 
of sulphur produces a beautiful deep blue colouration, 
which lasts nearly an hour. A yellow precipitate falls at 
the same time, which first turns green and then blue. The 
blue colouration is a little disguised by the sulphide o( 
iron which is separated. 

Chromic Salt*.— A yellow precipitate, which is immedi- 
ately decomposed, with the separation of sulphur and the 
disengagement of HS. The precipitate which remains 
consists principally of hydrated oxide of chrome. 

Salts of the Protoxide of Manganese. — A yellow preci- 
pitate, which soon changes into ordinary sulphide of 
manganese. Heat produces the change immediately. 

Bichloride of Tin. — A yellow precipitate, from which 
sulphur separates immediately, but without change of 
colour. 

Protochloride of Tin. — A liver-coloured precipitate, 
which in time changes into bisulphide of tin. 

Chloride* of Gold and Platinum.— Yellow precipitates 
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soluble with heat in an excess of liver of sulphur ; the 
reddish-brown solution is precipitated yellow by acids. 

Subnitrate of Bismuth. — Liver of sulphur colours it a 
dark yellow, and, after some time, black. 

Salts of Antimony.— 'A. bright yellow precipitate, from 
which sulphur soon separates. The change into the penta. 
sulphide only takes place slowly in the ccld, but rapidly 
when heated. The precipitate is at first soluble in an excess 
of liver of sulphur. Acids separate the orange-yellow 
pentasalphide. 

Arstnic and Arstnious Compounds.— In a neutral liquid 
a yellow precipitate is produced, which is composed of 
sulphur and pcutasulphide of arsenic, and soluble in an 
excess of the precipitant. 

Scut's of Zinc. — A white precipitate, sometimes a little 
yellowish, which, pressed between folds of blotting-paper 
and dried over sulphuric acid, contains no water, and is of 
a straw-yellow colour. It dissolves in acids, giving off 
H3 and separating sulphur. When heated, sulphur is 
disengaged, and there remains 43-2 per cent, of the mono, 
sulphide of xinc, mixed with u very small quantity of 
sulphate. It follows that the precipitate is ZnS 4 . 

Salts of Cadmium. — A precipitate exactly like the 
monosulphide when dried, but with a slightly different 
shade in water. It loses sulphur when heated, and leaves 
53*4 per cent, of monosulphide ; hence the precipitate is 
CdS,. 

The tcrsulphide of potassium gives precipitates analogous 
to those produced by the pentasulphides. 

The TnspialCD. — Scheibler writes (Journal fur 
prakt. Chemie, bd. lxxx. s. 204) that the tungstates which 
chemists have hitherto regarded as 6itung8tatea are really 
salts, whose composition may be expressed by the general 
fonnulii, — 

3RO 7WO, + x HO. 
The author has analysed the tungstate of soda, and found 
that, when crystallised in the cold, this salt contains 
3NaO 7 WO, + 16HO ; when crystallised from a hot solution 
it has only 14 HO. After calcination, water splits up 
this salt into two others,— one soluble and alkaline, 
*NaO 3WO, ; the other insoluble and crystalline, 
NuO 4\V0 3 . 

Tungstate of Potash (3KO 7WO3 + 6IIO).— Slightly 
soluble; lammellar crystals. 

Tungstate of Ammonia (3NH 4 0 7 WO,).— Crystallises in 
the cold with 6 molecules of water, and in a hot solution 
with only 3. 

Tungstate of Lithia (3UO 7 WO, + [16UO ?] ).-Is 
obtained in beautiful oblique, rhomboidal prisms, which 
are very soluble. 

9I>t«itasMratate«. — These salts arc produced when a 
strong ucid is added to a soluble tungstate, as long as the 
tungstic acid is re-dissolved ; or better when an alkaline 
tungstate is boiled for a long time with on excess of tungstic 
hydrate. The metatungstates ate very soluble. 

Metntungstate of Ammonia (NH t O 4W0 3 + oUO\, ac- 
cording to Margueritte, crystallises in beautiful octahedra. 
It may be obtained by keeping the dry tungstate of 
ammonia at 25°" to 3°°°' M lon 8 M a™""""* » * ivcn off » 
und then ie-dissolving in water. 

Metatungstates of Potash and Soda have a similar com- 
position to the preceding Bait. All three give, by double 
decomposition with chloride of barium, asalt crystallisable 
in beautiful octahedra with a square base, BaO 4WO3 + 
oHO. This salt is decomposable by cold water into an 
insoluble bar v tic salt and frco mctatungstic acid, which 
will combine ogtdn on boiling. 

Metaiungstic Acid is obtained by precipitating the ineta- 
tungstate of baryta with sulphuric acid. It has a taste at 
once strongly acid and bitter. Evaporated in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid, it deposits small crystals, which appe ar 
to be octahedra, with a square, base, and contain aHO 
WO, + 7HO. Metatungstio acid may be evaporated over 



a water -bath to a syrupy consistence ; but when the 
concentration by heat is pushed too far, it suddenly changes 
into yellow, insoluble tungstic acid. 

Metatungatic acid and the metatungstates completely 
precipitate the organic alkaloids. A solution containing 
only ruoSrxjth of quinine or strychnine is rendered cloudy 
by these re-agents. Other metatungstates may be easily 
prepared by double decomposition with the metatungatatc 
of baryta. The author has obtained metatungstic ether by 
the action of iodide of ethyl on crystallised metatungstatc 
of silver in a sealed tube. 

The blue, crystallised oxide of tungsten may be pre* 
pared by calcining alkaline metatungstates. 

It. ORGANIC CHBMTSTHY. 

I*w ll.i Uroarl«nocjra->td«>a>. — Kjpkc and Ncger 
describe (AnnaUn der Chem. und Pharm., bd. cxv., s. 207) 
two new compounds which they have obtained by passing 
slowly a current of chlorine through a sufficiently strong 
solution of pure selenocyanide of potassium. A red 
precipitate separates at first, which is soluble in an excess 
of the liquor, but, by degrees, the precipitate becomes 
permanent and the liquor acid. The precipitate is composed 
of minute red prisms. By continuing the action of the 
chlorine they turn yellow. The action is accompanied by 
the disengagement of on intense heat, and (more particu- 
larly during the latter change) chloride of cyanogen is 
evolved. The red and yellow bodies are not chlorinated 
compounds ; for they are also produced by the action of 
nitric and hyponitric acids, and even the oxygen of the 
air on tho selenocyanide of potassium. They are very 
unstable in moist air. 

The red body is deliquescent ; dissolves in water and 
hydrochloric acid, with the deposition of selenium. 
Sulphuric acid sets free hydrocyanic acid, and nitric acid 
gives rise to the formation of the yellow body. Caustic 
soda, ammonia, and cyanide of potassium dissolve it, and 
the soluti»n gives the reactions of hydroselenocyanic acid. 
Ether and a diluted alcohol dissolve it, and the new body 
crystallises from these solutions in beautiful red prisms. 

The yellow body is an oxidised product of the red. 
When dry it forms a yellow powder, which turns red or 
blackens in moist air. Water and hydrochloric acid 
separate selenium from it. Concentrated sulpliurij and 
nitric acids dissolve it. Alcohol and ether dissolve it, 
leaving a red powder, which rapidly blackens, and the 
solutions deposit yellow crystals. 

A concentrated ethcrial solution change*, when heated, 
into a red crystalline mass, identical with the red body 
above described, hydrocyanic acid being evolved. Heated 
to 1 30°, out of contact with the air, th«; yellow body fuses 
and evolves white vapours, which condense in white 
crystalline plates, soluble in water, alcohol, ether, potash, 
and nitric acid, and which are perhaps selenide of carbon. 

The authors do not give the composition of the red and 
yellow bodies, but remark that they appear to correspond 
to the bodies called pecudo-sulphocyanogen and per- 
hvdrosulphocyanic acid. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



A X«w Alloy of c*>i»p«r. — A substance resembling 
gold, and known as " oreidc of gold," is extensively 
manufactured in the United States under the licence of 
the French patentees, MM. Mourier and Valiant. It is 
composed of 100 parts (by weight) of pure copper, 17 of 
sine, 6 of common magnesia, 3-60 sal ammoniac, i'8o 
quick lime, and 9 of crude tartar. The copper is first 
melted in a crucible, then the magnesia added, then the 
sol ammoniac, lime, and tartar separately, and in powder. 
These are kept from contact with the air, and are well 
I stirred fbr about twenty minutes, until they are incorporated 
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together. The tine is now added in strip*, which arc 
thrust below the scum formed on the top of the crucible. 
The mass is now stirred, the lid put on the eruoible, and 
ita contents kept fused for about twenty-five minutes; after 
which the crucible is opened, the slag skimmed carefully 
from the surface, when the molten alloy is poured out into 
ingot moulds if it is required to be rolled, or into iron moulds 
if designed for casting. When designed for works of art, 
however, it is best to cast it into ingot form first, then melt 
it in a furnace and cast it. This alloy is very ductile, and 
may be rolled into very thin leaf, but it is nearly as easily 
tarnished as common brass. 

dseswicssl sj^eietjr. — At the next meeting on May 
and, the following papers will be read : — "On the Absorp- 
tion of Poisons by Plant*," by Dr. Daubcny. " On the 
Amount of Water displaced from the Hydrates of Potash, 
Soda, and Baryta, by Boracie and Silicic Acids," by 
Prof. Bloxam. H On the Graphite of Cast Iron," by 
Prof. Crace Calvert. " On the Action of Dibromide of 
Ethylene on Pyridine," by J. Davidson, Esq. "On 
Bromide)of Carbon," by A. W. Lennox, Esq. 

tnproi «-<l Mods of Extracting Phosphorus 
from Done*. — Le Genu Industriel describes a process 
recently patented by M. Can Mantrand, of Paris, for 
extracting phosphorus from bones more economically than 
by the processes heretofore employed. The calcined bones, 
reduced to a fine powder, are mingled with a sufficient 
quantity of pulv.med charcoal to combine, as carbonic 
oxide, witli all the oxygen of the phosphate. The mixture 
is placed in an earthenware cylinder varnished on the 
inside, filling the cylinder to three-fourths of its capacity. 
The cylinder is then heated red hot, and a current of 
hydrochloric acid gas is blown into it. The phosphate of 
lime is immediately decomposed, forming chlorido of 
calcium and carbonic oxide, while the liberated phosphorus 
is evaporated and driven through a copper tube, which 
leads into a vessel of cold water, whero the phosphorus is 
condensed. The chloride of calcium, dU embarrassed of 
the charcoal, in rontuct with sulphuric acid, regenerates 
hydrochloric acid for a new operation. The labour of 
pulverizing the bones may be saved by digesting them 
with a solution of hydrochloric acid ; using for this purpose 
the water of the condenser from the preceding operation. 

The < .Hue of »r*n«»stfation. — In n recent com- 
munication to the Academy of Sciences, M. Pasteur, 
whose labours on fermentation are highly appreciated, 
gives an account of a curious microscopic insect, which 
is not merely produced during the process ; but which is 
actually the cause of it. In lactic fermentation various 
substances are produced, vis., lactic acid, gum, mannite, 
butyric acid, alcohol, carbonic acid, and hydrogen. M. 
Pasteur having found that the vegetable ferment which 
transforms sugar into lactic acid, differs from those which 
produce gum, and which in their turn do not produce 
lactic acid, soon ascertained that none of those produced 
butyric acid. The existence of a special butyric ferment 
was therefore highly probable, and after many experiments 
during which M.Pasteur vainly endeavoured to get rid of the 
infusoria which infested his preparations, he was at length 
struck with this curious pertinacity, and at length came to 
the conclusion that these infusoria were themselves the 
ferment which he was in search of ! This view was speedily 
confirmed by a great many experiments, which showed 
that the transformation of sugar, mannite, and lactic acid 
into butyric acid was exclusively due to these animalcule. 
Their form is that of small cylindrical rods rounded off 
at their extremities, generally straight and connected 
together in chains of two, three, or four links each, some- 
times more. Their length does not exceed the fifteen- 
thousandth part of a millimetre ! These diminutive 
creatures advance with a creeping motion, their body re- 
maining nearly rigid, or at best experiencing but slight undu- 
lations. They are often bent at one or both of their 



extremities, but this seldom happens in their youth. 
They are fissiparous, that is, they multiply by separation, 
one link after another dropping off from the parent animal, 
and becoming a parent of others itself. These vibrios 
may be regularly sown in any medium which affords them 
appropriate nourishment j but the most singular circum- 
stance connected with them is, that they can live and 
multiply without the assistance of the smallest particle of 
air or free oxygen ; nay, air and oxygen kill them, while 
a current of carbonic acid, a most deleterious gas, as wo 
know, may be made to pass through the liquid in which 
they are, without affecting them in the slightest degTee. 
This is the first instance on record of animal life being 
supported without free oxygen. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Numerous applications having been made for Monthly 
Parts of the Chemical News, we have determined 
upon issuing a Part with the Magazines each Month, 
strongly sewn in a wrapper. The price of each Part 
will be Is. 6d., post free Is. 7d. ; or when consisting 
of five numbers. Is. 9d. and Is. lid. Part III. of the 
Volume is now ready. 



*,• In publishing letters frum our Correspondents we do not tbereST 
adopt the views of the writers. Our intention to tfve both sides of a 

Suestion will 
u not agree. 



All Rtilorial Commuitic'titmj are to be addressed to Mr. CoooXKS. 
and Ad etrtimmU and BuMmu OmtMrnnicatinnt to the Pi-wjwtB. 
GatrriK, Boax ft Co., at the Office, 10, Stationers' Hall Court. 

London, E.C. 



Vol. II. of the Ciihiicai. News, containing a copious Index, is sow 

ready, pi. .■ it* , by po»t, lit. 8<f , handsomely lomid in cloth, gold 
lottercd. Tho «wm for biudintf n-ay be ntitained at our Office, price 
t«. 6>f. 8iil*crit»crs may have their co|dcs bound fur jj. if Motto 
our Office, or, if accompanied by a cloth cane, for W. A few enpisn of 
Vol. I. can Milt be had. price lOi 6./.. by post ik. id. Vol. 1 1 17 coo 



u* nun w; imu, (nut ly. u..., II, 

on January 5, 1S61, and will be complete 



S. it S -The 



reprinted. 

j. w. 



Thanks for the report. 



bare a 



airation for this 



as, NssTvork 



n. C. C.—Ay 



where shall it be sent? 
to Messrs. Munn and Co.. publishers of the .Sr,e»o\C 



ca 
best 



What you ask is impossible, only tmnU pictures can be so 
treated, and then it takes a long time. The ordinary proems is the 



J. G'Mltl.—t The silver or acid evidently contarncd'som* impurity 
». It is the old name for the salt. t . The alkali moUl forms wuhab,. 

lute alcohol what Is called ' 

W R. 

1m 



with thanks : they shall be invited. We have 
_ of the cane you mention, and should like to hear 
furthcr^^articidars. Can you favour us with them, not necessarily 

Pnrtkment-papn- is made by itnmeninft united paper In sulphuric 
acid, made by dilutuv the strong acid with hal f it- bulk of water and 
allowing it to cool. Keep the paper in for altout fire seconds, and 
then remove to a largo vessel of water. Wash well tin all the acid U 
removed, and dry. Tho paper will liave to be mlled to remove the 
crumpled appearance. 

W. R.~ No good description has yet boon published : one will 
shortly sppear in our I "Ages. 



T. S D — Clean the plate* by rabbinic them with very fine emerv, 
and when bright platinUe by immersion In a dilute solution of hichl'o- 
ridc of platinum, connecting them at the same time with a battery. 

SjlefT fh-ti.—A corrc«|K.ndent writes as fellow. :— " The copper mine 
which preseuts itaelf to my notice for experimental purposes is one in 
whk-h the ore Is boiled In muriatic acid to extract the copper, which 
is then precipitated by the addition of iron. i*t. therefore. Do you 
aup|iose that in either of those stages, or from the muriate of Iron 
residue, the silver could bo extracted; and bowT ind. Suppose the 
esse of the waste ore— too weak In copper to be worth the above 
process.— how would you advise m* to proceed in order to • globti 

{!r£*ut r" U ™' fr0tt lt * WUd "' to bowr " t mUiuta « UJUltit J r 11 h * 
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SCIENTIFIC AND ANALYTICAL 
CHEMI8TEY. 

The Action of Heat on Xitrate of Aniline, 
by Jf. Br.cn AM P. 

Nitrate of aoilioo crystallites in large hard transparent 
crystals, unalterable by air. They loco no water when 
kept for several hours at a temperature of from 100" to 
no c C, nor when heated in a retort to i <o°. This salt, 
then, may be regarded as anhydrous, and may be repre- 
sented by the formula NO w C„H,N.HO. Its stability 
is, as I before said, very great. It may be remarked 
that it represents nitraniline plus two equivalents of 
water : N0 s .C 13 H 7 N. HO = C,,II r NO,. N + aHO. 

It was this point of view which induced me to under- 
take the experiment and to attempt to produce nitrani- 
line in this manner. If wo heat (in an oil bath) nitrate 
of anilino in a retort furnished with a receiver, it at 
first resists, without decomposing, 210°. But if the tem- 
perature is maintained for several hours at 1 50° to 180 0 , 
it will be seen to sublime without melting or disengaging 
water. The portions of the retort above the bath become 
covered with a crystallino coating, and beautifully white 
penniform crystals arc deposited there. These crystals 
possess the characteristics of nitrato of aniline; they 
ore soluble in water, and a violet tiut is imparted to the 
solution by hypocblorate of lime; if thrown into a 
mixture of crystallised sulphate of iron and ordinary 
sulphuric acid, they give to it tho colour of the red 
peach blossom. But as the last reaction belongs also to 
the nitrites, the question cannot bo decided until after 
the analysis of the sublimed salt. 

The temperature being then raised beyond 1 90 0 , the 
crystals at the bottom of the horn retort appear to 
become humid, then suddenly a vivid reaction is esta- 
blished and abundant vapours arc disengaged. To con- 
dense these, it is requisite that tho receiver should bo 
followed by several flasks surrounded with cold water. 
The condensed liquid is a tarry product mixed with a 
little water. This substance is next treated under heat 
by equal proportions of concentrated hydrochloric ucid 
and water ; a yellow solution is thus obtained, and a 
semi-liquid black matter remains. The acid liquid, 
supersaturated with carbonate of soda, furnishes a light 
precipitate, and a yellow solution, which, if placed in a 
retort and distilled to dryness, yields a liquid of the 
same colour in tho receiver, the odour of which slightly 
resembles that of aniline, and it dyes silks and the skin 
yellow. This product, supersaturated with hydrochloric 
acid, remaius yellow; but when sufficiently concentrated 
in a water-bath, it ends by yielding colourless crystal* of 
hydrochlorate. Tho solution, concentrated until it crys- 
tallises, and treated with ammonia, deposits a yellow, 
Hiky, crystalline precipitate. That is to say that the 
hydrochlorate and the base present all the characteristics 
which havo been assigned to nitraniline derived from 



dimtrobenzole. 1 Thus, nitrate of aniline, submitted to 
the action of heat, decomposes according to the following 
equation : — 

N0 6 .C ls H T N.HO — a HO + C,,H ( N.N0 4 

which may be compared to the decomposition of oxalate 
of ammonia in M. Dumas' celebrated experiment : 
C 1 0,.XII,.HO = aHO + NHjCjO, 




or to that of oxalate of anilino in Gerhardt'a experiment 
founded on the above : 

CO 3 .C 1J H 7 N.H0 = aII0-i-C„H c N.C,O 1 

oxatiUKlo. 

According to this method of formation, nitraniline will 
be nitranilide, that is to say, a compound which is to 
nitrate of aniline what nitramido would be to nitrate of 
ammonia. However this may be, the yield is scanty j 
but my intention is again to attempt to regulate this 
reaction, which is the first of its kind, and which I 
propose to study on other organic nitrates. 
When, instead of heating tho nitrate of aniline alone, 
1 aniline is added to it, the products and phenomena are 
of a different kind; but mtianilino is alwayn the result 
of the reaction. Here is the rtsume of an experiment : 
In a retort heated in a water-bath place 100 grammes of 
nitrate of aniline, in large crystals, and 50 grammes of 
aniline. This quantity of aniline is sufficient to dissolve 
at 1 6o° all the nitrate, which re-crystallises out un- 
altered by cooling. But if the temperature is maintained 
between 180° ana 195°, tho colour of the liquid deepens 
and becomes more and in ore violet ; it remains liquid, 
tho surface being troubled as by a disengagement of 
gas, while in reality none takes place. The reaction 
occupies eight hours, during which time about 30 
grammes 01 aniline and water are distilled. The residue 
in the retort solidifies while cooling. Recovered by hot 
water, it forms a red solution and a viscous residue. 
After cooling, decant tho supernatant liquid and con- 
centrate it; it will deposit crystallised nitrate of 
aniline, coloured by a red base. 

Wash the viscous mass in water, and boil it several 
times in a weak solution of carbonate of potash. This 
treatment hardens il, and renders it pulverizable. The 
potash solution is yellow ; distilled almost to dryness it 
furnishes in the receiver a yellow liquid which, if 
acidified by hydrochloric acid and concentrated, produces 
colourless crystals of hydrochlorate of nitraniline, from 
which the yellow base can bo separated by the ordinary 
methods. 

The viscous mass remaining after this treatment con- 
tains fuchsine — a substance yielding a blue solution— 
with hydrochloric acid, and tho before-mentioned 
violet. "But to this subject a special paper will be 



' Caro has boon taken to determine that this yellow baeo diflora 
from pjcric acid, and also from tho yellow base mentioned! in another 
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devoted. I now only wish to state further, that, in the 
action of nitrates on aniline, nitric acid is recovered 
combined with this aniline, and that it is only by a 
secondary action that nitrate of aniline can be attacked, 
as will by-and-by be set forth. In a regular operation, 
I repeat, all the nitric acid of nitrates is recovered; 
there is no reason, seeing the great stability of nitrate 
of aniline, to suppose that fuchsine is a product of the 
action of nitric acid. Tho equation of the formation of 
fuchsine by mercurous nitrate is the following, abstract- 
ing the accessory products: — 

a C„H,N = aNO.HgjOa HO = zNO w C„H,NH t HO + 
C,jH 4 ON + 3 HO. 

Let me be permitted, for this purpose, to call to mind 
that the equation given touching the formation of 
fuchsine is not, as M. E. Kopp stated (Repertoire de 
Chemie pure et appliqufe, January, 1861) the following: 

3 (C lt H,N) + iCUSn + HO = aClSn + C U H,N,C1H + 
C„H,NO, C1H, 

but rather the following, brackets being placed : — 

3 (C )J H,N) + 2Cl J Sn + HO = a [CISn, C1H.C„H 7 N] + 
C n H s ON. 

Tho compound CISn. C1H. C, 3 H,N ("chlorostannito of 
hydrochloratc of aniline) being an isolated combination 
with very determinate characteristics (soluble, fusible, 
and volatile), which does not combine with unhydrous 
aniline, and which refutes any hypothesis admitting the 
presence of chlorine in fuchsine. Anhydrous aniline 
being still unknown, I intend specifying its character- 
istics in a future paper — Comptes-Rendtu, tome lii. 



Additional Remarks upon Arsenical Paper-hangings, 
by Dr. W. FltAZEK, Lecturer on Medicine to the 
Cartnichael School of Medicine. 

In the last number of the Dublin Hospital Gazette there is 
a note from Dr. Mulock, referring to a brief communica- 
tion of mine, which recently appeared in the some 
journal. 1 He says that I did not in that paper, mention 
" the degree of heat required to make arsenic, or its 
various compounds diffusible ;" and he also states that 
he is of opinion that " its deleterious properties entirely 
depend on this" volatility, and further, that " if not 
acted on by a heat under 1 50° P., it could scarcely be 
injurious to the inhabitants.'* 

It is quite true that I did not say one word in the 
paper which I published as to the degree of temperature 
necessary to volatilise arsenical compounds, my chief 
object being not so much to explain the modus operandi 
of the poiiton, or even to describe the symptoms which 
it causes when absorbed in repeated small quantities, as 
to call attention to the remarkable fact, that a law 
appears to exist as to tho action of minute doses of 
certain mineral substances upon the human frame, and 
that wheu these minute quantities are absorbed, the I 
effects which are noticed as the result of such a mode of 
exhibition can be distinctly separated from the ordinary 
uction of full medical doses of these same substances, 
and still further from the effects of what we commons- 
call poisonous or excessive doses, and which we are most 
familiar w ith as the result of the exhibition of a large 
quantity of the substanco at once. I fully coincide in 
Dr. Mu lock's opinion, that absorption, tho result of either 
volatility or diffusion, must in some way occur to explain 

> See CsrancAi. Nzwh, No. lxx. p. »io. 



the effects of the arsenic upon tho system ; that, as a 
general fact, we must admit the truth of the old idea, 
that insoluble bodies are inert, meaning by insoluble, 
those which neither dissolve readily nor vaporise ; but 
even this statement requires some qualification, for I do 
not consider that any satisfactory explanation has yet 
been given as to how calomel or trisnitrate of bismuth 
act, or in what manner these very insoluble substances 
become capable of influencing the human body, as they 
admittedly do. However, in the case of arsenic, its 
volatility would appear to be the most likely solution to 
explain the symptoms of poisoning which occur in room* 
hung with papers largely charged with compounds of 
such a well-known poison, for I can hardly believe that 
the mechanical diffusion of particles of nock coloured 
with arsenical tints, and their subsequent ingestion, 
would suffice as an explanation. I, however, cannot 
assent to the statement that less than 150 0 F. would 
not render several of tho arsenical compounds volatile, 
and as it may be of interest to some of my readers to 
have a brief statement of all that is at present known 
upon this point as far as my information extends, and 
also to have the deficiencies which still exist in this 
interesting inquiry pointed out, and the directions in 
which further researches are desirable, I shall give the 
folio wine brief summary : — 

Metallic arsenic does not fuse under 356 0 F. ; it has 
the remarkable property at that temperature of passing 
into vapour directly from the solid form without previous 
melting. To effect this change it must be heated within 
closed vessels, as when the heated metal is exposed to 
air it absorbs oxygen, burns with a pale blue flame, and 
is converted into white fumes of arsenious acid. We 
know, as yet, little or nothing accurately as to the extent 
of its evaporation nt common temperatures in dry or 
moist air ; in the latter there arc grounds for supposing 
that it would be considerable in amount. 

Arsenious acid, when heated to 380*, softens, and is 
sublimed without undergoing previous fusion ; its vola- 
tility at ordinary temperatures appears to be slight, but 
we know little or nothing definitely on the subject. 

Arsenic acid when strongly heated becomes anhy- 
drous, and at nearly a red heat is decomposed, yielding 
arsenious acid and oxygen ; it is one of tho most fixed 
of the arsenical compounds. 

Arsenuretted hydrogen is permanently gaseous at 
ordinary temperatures, and very poisonous; when 
exposed to a cold of 40 0 it condenses info a limpid, 
colourless fluid. This gas might readily be formed from 
arsenical papers hanging on damp walls, with n layer of 
sour paste underneath. 

Terchloride of arsenic is a heavy fluid boiling at 170°, 
but forming fumes in the air at ordinary tempera lure*, 
and escaping into vapour when the bottle containing it 
i6 unstopped. ' -» 

Kakodyl, C, H, As, when pure, is a heavy oi)y liquid, 
which emits offensive fumes, and takes file spontaneously 
in the air, although it does not boil under 338 1 . It can 
be obtained with ease by fusing together minute frag- 
ments of arsenious acid "and acetate of potash, when its 
disagreeable odour becomes perceptible. It is not at all 
impossible that this or an analogous compound may be 
generated in some instances from arsenical wall-papers. 

Oxide of kakodyl is procured in an impure state io 
Cadets fuming liquid or Alkarsin. It is likewise? inflam- 
mable, and evolves fumes in the air, requiring* Jw^sn 
pure a temperature of a+8 - for boiling. 

Chloride of kakodyl boils ot aia°j it also is infl a r 
mable and fuming in the air. Several other easj 
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volatile arsenical compounds are already known, but the 
above will suffice to show that arsenic does escape from 
•what wo might consider a very permanent state of com- 
bination, which is further proved by an experiment of 
Dr. Davy's. On making superphosphate or lime with 
nrsenicutcd sulphuric acia the resulting compound is at 
first largely charged with arsenic, but in the course of 
time, when freely exposed to the air, the arsenic 
gradually passes off, so that Dr. Davy has detected the 
arsenic thus escaping by suitable apparatus. 

_ As a further proof that arsenical compounds become 
disseminated from wall-papers throughout the rooms 
where they are hung, we have the evidence of many 
who have examined the dust collected in these rooms 
from the tops of presses, picture-frames, philosophical 
instruments, &c. ; thus 1 might mention Professor 
Taylor and Dr. Davy, as well as others, who huve 
obtained arsenical sublimates on testing these dusty 
deposits, and even by the eye the light fibres of green 
flock have been recognised in this same dust, in some 
instances giving it a distinct yellow colour. Thus we 
perceive that the flock must adhere but slightly to the 
paper, and we are not without evidence that the colour- 
ing matter also adheres only loosely to tissues on which 
it is deposited, which might be expected from these 
colours being insoluble mineral substances not mordanted 
to the stuffs on which they are laid rather as a coating 
than a true dye. It may be worth while to recall one 
of Dr. Davy's experiments; he took a piece of green 
tarlatan about nine inches square, which weighed twenty 
grains, and by simply washing in water he removed five 
grains of colouring matter, the greater portion of which 
consisted of arsenito of copper, and if wo merely shake 
thio flimsy tissue enough of the colouring will be 
detached to satisfy any observer as to its dangerous 
character. 

In many of these rooms in which persons have com- 
plained of injurious effects from exposure to arsenical 
papers or colourings, a peculiar odour has been described 
a* perceptible to visitors, and sometimes to the inhabit- 
ants themselves, and a circumstance which I became 
acquainted with a few years since may throw light on 
the source of some of these odours. In old houses it 
often happens that wall-pipers arc hung again and 
again upon the walls without previous removal of the 
dirty or old paper underneath. This sometimes occurs 
from the laziness or carelessness of the workmen, but it 
may also take place from a desiro to avoid the disturb- 
ance of old rotten partitions, cracks in walls, loose 
plastering, &c. We have in this way a succession of 
layers of old paper covered with all kinds of paints 
which have been agglutinated by size originally, and 
alternating with the paper of course arc layers of paste, 
the entire being ready for putrefactive change, and 
should any damp attack the wall, it is little wonder that 
offensive odours will bo developed, and if arsenic be 
present, it might, under such circumstances, be readily 
vapourised. A painter informed me that in these old 
rooms covered with successive strata of paste and paper, 
disagreeable odours were not uncommon, and he ascribed 
them altogether to the decomposing state of the wall- 
paper, and also asserted that the only way of getting 
rid of the annoyance was by the total removal of the 
paper which caused it. 

hi rooms in which gas is extensively burned we have 
a pUtusible explanation of one manner in which arsenic 
may be volatilized. In all the coal gas supplied to our 
houses there is an abundance of ammonia present, as 
any one can satisfy himself by examining the water in 



his gas-meter after being a short time in use. In 
addition to this wo have more than traces of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, or some sulphur compound, which has in some 
instances been in such injurious excess as to destroy the 
gilding on books, corrode the binding, and injure the 
paper (as, for example, in the library of the London 
Reform Club in London), and also to tarnish curtains, 
hangings, etc. Now a sulphide of arsenic might be 
readily formed by the sulphuretted hydrogen, and as it 
is freely soluble in ammonia we can understand how it 
might become disseminated through a room and prove 
injurious; but still I freely admit that we have no 
evidence as to the mode in which arsenic doe* become 
volatilized from wall-papers. There is strong probability 
for thinking that two or more different reactions occur, 
and it would be well worth studying the subject tho- 
roughly ; but even without this information as to tho 
manner in which the poisoning occurs, wo have, I think, 
fair evidence that these arsenical papers do in certain 
instances affect the health, and therefore the comfort of 
persons exposed to their influence ; that they arc further 
dangerous to children, who may ignorantly suck or 
swallow fragments of such paper, and above all, that 
their preparation must expose the workmen employed in 
their fabrication to serious risks and illness of a cha- 
racter which we have the means and the opportunity of 
preventing, and which, if not so obviated, we have good 
grounds for concluding must often prove fatal, suffering 
and even death being the exorbitant price demanded for 
our indulgence in a gaudv and highly dangerous colour.— 
Dublin Hotpital Gazette. 



Oh Some Metallic Photphidet, by M. P. VlGIEB. 

Cektain defined and crystallised metallic phosphides 
can be obtained by making the vapour of phosphorus 
react on the metal in a state of fusion in a hydrogen or 
nitrogen current. The following is an easy method for 
combining phosphorus and zinc : — 

Introduce two vessels — one containing zinc, the other 
phosphorus,— in a porcelain tube, furnished at each 
extremity with two small tubulated globes. The zinc 
should be placed about the centre of the furnace; tho 
phosphorus beyond, on the side whence the dry hydrogen 
arrives. Heat that part of the tube where the vessel of 
zinc is situated, and when the zinc begins to distil (which 
is very easy to perceive, on account of the two globes, 
which expose all that passes in the tube), boil the phos- 
phorus by means of a spirit-lamp or hot charcoal ; the 
two vapours combine with explosion, and the excess of 

Shosphorus condenses in the second globe. By the 
isengaging tube of this receiver, the phosphuretted 
hydrogen is seen to burn at the moment of the reaction. 
Docs this proceed from the direct combination of phos- 
phorus with hydrogen, or from the partial decomposition 
of the phosphide formed ? This important fact I shall 
explain further on. 

When the cooled porcelain tube is broken, there will 
be found in it beautiful and well-defined prismatic 
crystals, one to two centimetres long, presenting a play 
of coloure similar to bismuth crystals, an inflated and 
friable gray substance, and against the sides of the tube 
prismatic needles and a fused substance with very 
brilliant fracture. Analysis proves that these three 
substances hare the same composition, PZiij,— that is to 
say, pure phosphide of zinc. 

Fnis body can be decomposed in the air only at a 
temperature sufficiently elevated to form phosphate of 
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line. It is less fusible than zinc, and is attackable, with 
the aid of heat, by hydrochloric and sulphuric acids, 
disengaging phosphurcttcd hydrogen, PHj. Nitric acid 
dissolves it completely, — a circumstance which has helped 
me in analysing it. When pulverised it emits a slight 
odour of phosphorus. It is this phosphide which I gave 
to M. Cahours, who, by making it react on iodide of 
ethyle, obtained a compound of iodide of zinc and iodide 
of tetrcthylphosphonium. 

During the preparation of phosphide of zinc, small, 
red,- transparent needles, of the same crystulline form as 
the phosphide, ore almost always formed at the extremity 
of the porcelain tube. 

Marggraf, of Borlin, wishiug, in 17+0, to combine 
phosphorus and zinc, mixed the two substances and 
submitted them to the net ion of heat in an earthen 
alembic. The phosphorus distilled off, the surface only 
of the zinc being attacked. In the cover of the alembic 
he fouud some little tufts of reddish needles, the compo- 
sition of which he was unablo to discover. Chemists 
since then have given them the name of Marggraf** 
floicert. I believe I have determined their composition 
and method of formation. 

Phosphide of ziuc crystals becomo phosphates by 
contact with a little oxygen without change of shape, 
and retain the red phosphorus produced during the 
reaction. Repeated experiments have assured me that 
Marggrafft flowers are crystallised phosphate of zinc, 
coloured by red phosphorus. I have been able to obtain 
far larger quantities by operating with sand-stone tubes, 
which arc porous and allow air to pass through them. 

If, in the above-mentioned process, the zinc is replaced 
by cadmium, and the temperature a little lowered, fused 
and crystallised gray phosphide of cadmium is obtained, 
breaking like phosphido of sine, but in smaller needles. 
When the air is allowed to penetrate the tube we obtain 
needles of phosphate of cadmium and red phosphorus, 
identical with Marggraf s flowers. 

Phosphide of tin is formed in the same manner as the 
two preceding. It preserves the form of the vessel, and 
on its surface can bo traced the disposition of its crystals, 
which are very brilliant when they are separated from 
each other by fracturing the mass. 

Pn»»phltle of Hud I an and It* Employment In 
the Preparation of Pbo*pborl*e<1 Bitse*. — Phos- 
phorus combines energetically with alkaline metals. 
When phosphorus is thrown on sodium, melted in an 
iron crucible, placed in a receiver full of carbonic acid, 
phosphide of sodium is the result ; but this body is not 
definite, and its preparation is dangerous. The following 
is the method for obtaining a definite compound : — Pour 
some rectified oil of naphtha or coal oil, boiling at about 
i»o°, into a tubulated retort, furnished with a receiver. 
Introduce a globule of sodium and a piece of phosphorus, 
and when the two bodies are melted they combine, 
producing a glimmering light, and sufficient heat to distil 
the liquid rapidly. Then the sodium is seen to float, 
surrounded with black pellicles, which detach themselves 
and fall to the bottom of the retort. With a glass rod 
crush this substance, so that it may retain no sodium 
globules, and the combining process continues. Add the 
phosphorus, little by little, until there is an excess of it, 
which will bo evidenced by the phosphorus crystallising 
on the sides of the cooled retort. Treat the phosphide 
thus formed with sulphide of carbon, and when it iB 
perfectly free from phosphorus dry it in a water-bath in 
a current of carbonic acid. Black, pulvcrisable phosphido 
of sodium is thus obtained. 
This compound can be preserved ia dry air, but humid 



air destroys it promptly. A considerable disengagement 
of phosphuretted hydrogen results from the contact of 

water and acids. 

Chlorine readily attacks it, transforming it into 
chlorido of sodium and perchloridc of phosphorus. 

Potassium and calcium behave iu the same manner as 
sodium, and, doubtless, it is the same with the other 
alkali metals. 

Phosphate of sodium placed in a retort in contact with 
hydriodic ethers speedily transforms them into iodide of 
sodium and phosphorised radicals. 

I have thus obtained tho trimethylphosphine and 
triethylphosphine with their iodides, and that in a 
quantity sufficiently large to allow me to hope I may 
complete the study of these interesting bodies. — Socieic 
Chimiyue <le Pan's. 



On Some Applications of the Ferrocyanide of PoUisvium 
in Chemical Analysis, by F.DJirND W. DAVT, A.B., 
M.B., M.R.I.A., Frofcstor of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Chemistry to the Royal Dublin Society. 1 

I havk recently been engaged in making some experi- 
ments on the" ferrocyanide of potassium or yellow 
prussiate of potash, with a view to extend its applica- 
tions in chemical analysis ; for though this important 
salt has already been applied to a number of useful 

Eurposes in analytical research, still my experiments 
ave shown me that its use might be advantageoasly 
extended, particularly as a re-agent in volumetric 
analysis, a form of analysis which has of late come into 
very general adoption, especially for technical purpose*, 
ou account of the great quickness, and at tho same time, 
accuracy with which different substances may by its means 
be determined. The principles upon whieh-volumetric 
analysis depend are so well known, that I need not 
refer to them ; and though it possesses so many advan- 
tages over the older gravimetrical method, in which the 
different substances are determined by weight instead of 
by volume, it yet has this drawback, that the prepara- 
tion of the necessary standard solutions often takes con- 
siderable time, first, in order to obtain the substance to 
be used for this purpose in a sufficiently pure and dry 
state, and secondly, to form a solution of it the exact 
strength of which* may be known : for though it may 
appear a very simple operation to dissolve a known 
weight of a certain substance in a given bulk of water 
or other solvent, yet, when this has to be done with such 
great precision as is necessary in these cases, it is a 
tedious and troublesome operation, and any inaccuracy 
in the graduation of the standard solution will render 
all determinations made with it more or less inaccurate 
It is obvious, therefore, that it would be most desirable 
that the substances which are intended to be taasd as 
re-agents in volumetric analysis should bo \*osily 
obtained in a pure state, and that where considerable 
time and trouble hare been expended in graduating 
solutions of those substances, they should not be liable 
to undergo changes whereby their strength would| bo 
more or less altered, but that when standard solutions 
have once been made, they might be kept and usodifor 
a great number of determinations. 

The ferrocyanide of potassium fulfils both these ioon- 
ditions ; for it is in general met with in comnaerce 
almost chemically pure, and in a state in which it can 
at once bo employe d as a volumetric re-agent ; and if a t 
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any time it should happen to occur not quite so pure, it j the 4 equivalents of chloride of potassium and the 1 
enn readily be purified by re cr\ M alligation j and, in equivalent of sesquichloridc of chromium are replaced 
addition to these important considerations, its solution by 4 equivalents of sulphato of potash and 1 of the 
>*i not prone to change, especially if it bo not left acaquisulphate of chromium. . 

exposed to the action of tlio light. In this latter j The proportion of either acid used, provided there is 
* respect it luw a decided advantage over several of our I enough to slrouglv acidify the mixture, does not at 
.most useful volumetric re-agents, viz., the permanganate to affect the reaction j for I obtaiucd precisely the l_ 
] of potash, the protosalts of iron, sulphurous acid, &c, results where a very largo amount of acid was employed 



' which, from their being so prone to undergo spontaneous 
decomposition, must be either freshly prepared, or the 
strength of their solutions accurately :.seertained every 
time they are used, if a day or so lias elapsed between 
each determination. 

The employment of the ferrocynnide of potassium a* 
n volumetric re-ngent depends on the following circum- 
stances : viz., that it is readily converted into the ferrid- 
cyanide of potassium (red prussiate of (>otash) under dif- 
ferent circumstance s, a ml that the point where the whole of 
the former salt has been changed into the hitter may easily 
be known, either by tlio use of a dilated solution of a 
permit of iron (which gives with a drop of the mixture 
u bluo or green colouration as long as any of the fcrro- 
cyanido remains unchanged) or by some other simple 
indication. Thus, for example, when chlorine is broug-ht 
in contact with the fcrro yanidc of potassium, this 
change, as is well known, takes place, which is expressed 
by the following symbols: — 

z (K : ,FeCy,) +U = (K ; ,Fe.Cy 0 ) h K CI. 

The same occurs, as far as the con version of the ferro- 
cyanide into ferridcyanide, when an acidified solution of 
the former salt is brought in contact with a solution of 
the permanganate of potash, which is instantly decolo- 
rised by the reducing action of the ferrocyanide of 
potassium, which is thereby converted into the ferrid- 
cyanide, and this decoloration of tho permanganate con- 
tinues as long as any of the ferrocyanide remains in the 
mixture. 

Again, if a solution of the ferrocyanide of potassium, 
acidified strongly with either hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid, be brought in contact with a solution of the lichro- 
mate of potash, the same change of the ferrocyanide 
into the ferridcyanide immediately takes plate. 

The fiint reaction has been long known, r.nd is the 
means employed at present for obtaining the ferrid- 
cyanide or red prussiate of potash for manufacturing 
and other purposes ; tho secoud reaction has been more 
recently discovered ; but I am not aware that the third, 
in the case of the bichromate, is generally known, or 
that the changes which occur in the reaction have been 
previously studied. 

I- torn experiments which I made, it would bppear that 
when a solution of ferrocyanide of potassium, acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, was mixed with one of tho 
bichromate of potash, the following read ion was pro- 
duced, vis. 6(K ; FeCv,) + KO, iC'rO, + 7HCI = jfKj 
Fe ; Cy„) + 4KCI + tVjCI, + 7 HO 5 for. amongst ether 
fuels, 1 may observe, that when I mixed together solu- 
tions of the two salts in the proportions corresponding 
to 6 equivalents of the ferrocyanide of potassium to 1 
of the bichromate of jwtosh (as indicated in the above 
formula), acidifying the mixture with hydrochloric acid, 
I found that the whole of the ferrocyanide was con 



as where the quantity necessary only to strongly acidify 
the mixture had been added. 

On these three reactions which I have noticed, may 
be based the means of employing the ferrocyanide of 
potassium in several useful determinations, the first, and 
one of the most important, of which is the ascertaining 
the amount of available chlorine in tho chloride of lime 
or bleaching powder, which is a matter of muoh im- 
portance in many of the chemical arts, but particularly 
m bleaohing ; for not only does the commercial value of 
this substance depend on tho quantity of available 
chlorine that it contains, which is subject to great varia- 
tion from exposure to the air and other causes, but 
likewise it is of the greatest importance that the 
bleacher should readily be able to determine from time 
to time the strength of the bleaching liquor which he 
employs : for if it bo too strong, ho knows that the 
fabric which he bleaches will be injured ; and if too 
weak, it will not be sufficiently bleached, and the process 
must bo repeated, which incurs much additional expen- 
diture of tune. 

Various methods have from time to time been proposed 
for the determination of the value of chloride of lime; 
but the greater number of them, from the trouble 
required to make the test-solutions, and their not keep- 
ing when made, as well as the skill required in their use, 
render them inapplicable for general purposes. 

I shall, therefore, merely refer to the two methods 
which are chiefly used at present to determine the value 
of this important substance. The first is Gay Lussac'a, 
in which the amount of chlorine is ascertained by seeing 
how much chloride of lime is necessary to convert a 
given quau tity of nraenious into arsenic acid ; the second 
is Otto's, in which protosulphate of iron is substituted 
for arson ious acid, and tho determination of chlorine is 
made by seeing how much of the bleaching powder is 
required to change a given weight of the protosulphate 
of iron into a pcisalt of that metal : these processes are 
so well known that I need not describe them. 

In both these methods I find that more or less chlo- 
rine is always lost, which, however, may he reduced to 
a minute quantity by very carefully adding the solution 
of chloride of lime cither to that of araenioua acid, or of 
protosnlt of iron ; hut in ordinary hands they (especially 
the latter process) will yield results in which too small 
a proportion of chlorine will be indicated, from the lose 
of that substance which will invariably take place. 

The ferrocyanide of potassium answers admirably for 
the estimation of available chlorine in the chloride of 
lime, when used in the manner I shall presently explaiu, 
and, occording to my experiments, will give in ordinary 
hands far more accurate results than either Oay-Luanac s 
or Otto's method. I am aware, indeed, that this suit was 
proposed by Mr. Mercer some years ago for this purpose 5 
but the way which he recommended it to be used (which 



verted into the ferridoyauide, and that any quantity less consisted in dissolving a certain weight of the ferro- 
than that proportion of the bichromate of potash left '• cyanide in wuter, acidifying it, and then adding the solu- 
more or less of the ferrocyanide unchanged. The same I tion of bleaching powder from a burette till all the ferro- 
results followed the use of sulphuric acid ; and it appeal's cyanide was converted into ferridcyanide) is, I find, not a 
that a similur reaction occurs with this acid as with good mauuer of employing the ferrocyanide in this esti- 
hydrochloric acid, with the exception that in this cose | motion, and, like the other methods, wiU lead to a lot* of 
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of acids, this body produces a salt of iron and an ammo- 
niacal compound. 
These clear results have, however, been doubted 



chlorine ; forwhen the solution of chloridcof lime is added 
to the acidified ferrocyanide, a portion of the chlorine is 
separated, especially tf the bleaching liquor bo added too 

quickly, or is not greatly diluted. But the way I propose 1 some chemists. Some have thought the 1 n crease in 
of using thofcrrocyanide of potassium in this important , i n 

valuation is to mix together a certain quantity of a 
standard solution of fcrrocyanide with a given amount of 
a graduated rotation of the chloride of lime, using more 
of the former salt than the latter can convert into ferrid- 
cyanide ; then adding hydrochloric acid to dissolve the 
precipitate formed and render the mixture strongly acid, 
and finally ascertain, by means of a standard solution of 
bichromate of potash, "how much of the ferrocyanide 
remained unconverted into the ferridcyanide by the action 
of the chlorine of the chloride of lime, — which is effected 
by adding slowly from a graduated burette the standard 
solution of bichromate, till a minute drop taken from 
the weli-stirred mixture by means of a glass rod, ceases 
to give, with a small drop of a very dilute solution of 
porchloridc of iron, placed on a white plate, a blue or 
greenish colour, but produces instead a yellowish-brown. 1 
When this latter effect is observed, it indicates that all 
the ferrocyanide has been converted into ferridcyanide ; 
and as 147*59 (one equivalent) of bichromate of potash 
is capable of converting 1 167-31 (six equivalents) of 
crystallised ferrocyanide of potassium into ferridcyanide, 
and as 411*44 (two equivalents) of the ferrocyanide are 
converted into the same substance by 15*5 (ono equiva- 
lent) of chlorine, as is seen by the formulae already given, 
knowing the amount of chloride of lime employed, we 
have all the data necessary to calculate the per-ccntage 
of chlorine. 

(To bo continued.) 
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On the Composition of Cast Iron and Steel, 
by M. E. Fkemt. 

I have already shown that iron, cast iron, and steel do not 
appear to me to be allied, in relation to their composition, [ 
as is generally admitted ; and it is not correct to say that i 
steel is simply a combination of iron and carbon less 
carburet ted than that forming cast iron. 

Without absolutely denying the influence exercised by 
carbon on the properties of steel and cast iron, I purpose 
nevertheless to show that several other metalloids possess 
the property of greatly modifying the characteristics of 
oast iron and steel, and that these bodies do not exist 
accidentally in these compounds ; and that all the uncer- 
tainty connected more especially with the manufacture of 
steel may probably be traced to the action, hitherto little 
studied, of foreign bodies. 

The object of the experiments which I now make 
known is to determine the conditions under which 
nitrogen can combine with iron. 

Every chemist is aware that to M. Despretx we owe 
tho important discovery of nitride of iron ; to him we 
owe the demonstration that iron, at red heat, decom- 
poses ammoniacal gas, fixes the nitrogen, becoming itself 
white and brittle, and augmenting in weight, sometimes 
to tho extent of 11-5 per cent. Submitted to the action 

1 The } ellowU h-brown colouration which U at first produced wh«n 
enough of thg bichromate iuu been added, quickly change* to a 
greenish colour by dome eccondary reaction* which Mice place when 
the pcrsult of iron U left iu contact with the mixture. Hut this do<w 
not intcrfeic with the tc*4 ; for it fa tho Orwt rflect which i» produced 
which indicates tho completion of the reaction, and not the after 
-*- way result 



metal's weight was owing to an oxidation produced by 
the water or air which ammoniacal gas ie capable of 
retaining; others, that the modifications of the physical 
properties of the iron were due to an alternate pheno 
menon of the oxidation of the metal and the reduction 
of the oxide by the hydrogen of the ammonia. 

Though convinced that the experiments of M Z>espretz 
have no need of confirmation, I wished, however, to 
repeat the contested experiments in eliminating ali 
sources of error which could arise from impurity in th< 
ammonia or tho humidity of the gas. I feel it incutube .t 
upon me to state that every trial has completelv cor - 
firmed M. Despretz's position. In numerous ex penmen:* 
I have invariable seen red-hot iron decompose ammo- 
niacal gas, producing the brilliant white body called 
" nitride of iron " by M. Desprete. 

The opinion has been advanced that tho product of 
tho decomposition of ammonia by iron might be a com- 
bination of metal with a hydride of iiitrog-eu les* 
hydrogenatcd than ammonia. 

This question must be decided by experience. In 
fact, under the influence of oxygen, the compound 
studied by M. DcspnHa produces peroxide of iron. In 
conducting this decomposition in a porcelain tube, com- 
municating with the tubes designed to fix tho water 
produced by the reaction, it is easy to distinguish whether 
the compound was a nitride or an amididc of iron. 

This experiment has been made with the greatest care. 
A known weight of the nitrogen compound was made 
red-hot in a current of oxygen, the metal was trans- 
formed into pure peroxido of iron, nitrogen was disen- 
gaged, and the tubes for absorbing the water underwent 
no alteration in weight. This experiment appears to 
me conclusive, and proves that the body produced by the 
action of ammoniacal gas on iron is actually nitride of 
iron, and that it contains no hydrogen. 

This essential point being once established, it became 
necessary to determine under what other circumstances 
"ron would combine with nitrogen. 

I have first examined the action of pure nitrogen on 
metallic iron. The nitrogen was obtained either by 
decomposing nitrite of ammonia, or by tho action of 
copper on atmospheric air, and the gas was purified and 
dried by the most efficacious means. It results from 
these experiments that nitrogen combines with great 
difficulty with the iron prepared by the processes usually 
employed in manufacture, but that it unites with the 
metal when presented to it in a nascent state. Thus, I 
have obtained nitrogenised iron by making nitrogen 
impinge on the oxide of iron at the moment of its reduc- 
tion by cither hydrogen or charcoal. 

Cyanogen also modifies the properties of iron ; but I 
have reserved tho study of this reaction for another 
paper, to be devoted to the study of the phenomena 
resulting from the combined action of nitrogen and 
carbon on iron. 

The processes to which I am about to refer doubtless 
yield nitride of iron, but the reactious are slow and 
incomplete. Thus, completely to nitrogoniso small 
fragments of iron wire by ammonia, I have been obliged 
to pass the current of gas over the rod-hot metal for three 
entire davs. 

In order to submit nitride of iron to a thorough 
chemical examination, and, above all, to study what 
influence this body is capable of exercising on too con- 
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etitution and properties of steel, I hare been obliged to 
devise a new method, which enables me to prepare this 
metallic nitride with facility. I have been so fortunate 
as to arrive at this result by decomposing at red heat 

Kjtochloride of iron by dry anunoniacal gas. I intro- 
ced into a porcelain tube about 200 grammes of anhy- 
drous protochloride of iron. This tube I made red-hot, 
and passed over the salt a current of ammoniacal gas, 
furnished by ordinary liquid ammonia, slightly heated, 
tho gas being dried by passing through long tubes filled 
with caustics potash. 

Under the influence of ammoniacal gas the metallic 
ohloride decomposes rapidly ; chloride of ammonium and 
a curious amide salt are disengaged. This salt is instantly 
decomposed by water, producing ammonia and oxide of 
iron. After tho operation an inflated and partly melted 
muss is found in the tube ; it is sometimes gray and often 
also metallic, white, and brilliant. This body is nitride 
of iron. 

I submit to the inspection of the Academy about 200 
grammes of nitride of iron obtained in this way. This 
body, till now hardly known to chemists, can henceforth 
bo prepared with the greatest facility. It will, I have 
no doubt, become a new and valuable adjunct to our 
researches, by furnishing nitrogen to mineral substances 
or organic bodies. This process for the production of 
nitride of iron applies to the preparation of other 
metallic nitrides. By the samo method I have obtained 
combinations of nitrogen with the metals of the iron 
group. A special paper will be devoted to these 
compounds. 

I have prqved that nitride of iron, proceeding from 
the decomposition of protochloride of iron by ammoniacal 
gas, possesses all the properties of that obtained by 



ing ammoniacal gas on red -lint iron. 
This nitride is easily reduced to powder ; it is less ' 
oxidisable than pure iron ; it is very slowly attacked by | 
nitric acid, but very speedily by sulphuric and by hydro- j 
chloric acids. 

Nitride of iron when dissolved in acids produces 
ummon iocal and ferruginous salts. 

According to the experiments made at my request by 
M. E. Becquerel, nitride of iron becomes magnetised 
readily and permanently like steel, only this property 
appears less developed than in ordinary steel. 

Nitrido of iron is remarkable for its fixity, and, in 
this respect, is allied to nitride of titanium, which has 
been so carefully studied by MM. Wohler and II.Dcville; 
in fact, it may be made red-hot without undergoing 
decomposition. Oxygen attacks it only at a high tem- 
perature, and then transforms it into peroxide of iron. 

Nitride of iron, when heated in a charcoal tire, under- 
goes an important modification, to which I must revert 
when treating of the chemical constitution of steel. It 
is transformed, in this case, into a metallic mass 
analogous to steel, and, like it, becoming very hard by 
tempering. If nitrogen is present in this new compound 
it does not exist in the same state as in nitride of iron ; 
for when the hardened product is heated in a hydrogen 
current no trace of ammonia is disengaged. 

The most remarkable reaction of nitride of iron is that 
which it exorcises on hydrogen. When slightly heated 
in this gas it decomposes immediately, yielding ammonia, 
and leaving a rcsiduo of pure iron. 

This direct combination of hydrogen with the nitrogen 
contained in a metallic nitride appears to me a very 
curious fact. It, however, proves that nitride of iron 
can be employed to yield nitrogen to other compounds. 
Tho easy decomposition of nitride of iron by dry 



hydrogen has enabled me to determine tho different 
circumstances in which iron can unite with nitrogen. 
This experiment, in fact, removes all doubt. 

It would be otherwise were the nitride attacked by an 
acid and tho liquid then decomposed by potash. He- 
agents, and especially potash, often contain nitrates 
which, under tho influence of protoxide of iron, produce 
ammonia. 

Tho action also of hydrogen on nitride of iron has 
enabled mo to analyse this compound readily. To 
determine the composition of nitride of iron it is neces- 
sary only to estimate tho loss this body undergoes when 
heated in dry hydrogen. 

It results from my analyses that nitride of iron 
obtained by means of protochloride of iron contains 93 
per cent, of nitrogen, this composition corresponding to 
a nitride represented by the formula I*o 4 N. By making 
ammoniacal gas react on iron, M. Despretz has proved 
that tho weight of the metal augments sometimes us 
much as 11*5 per cent.; the nitride formed in this ca*o 
would be represented by Fo 4 N. 

I Bhall not now dwell upon the formula of nitride of 
iron, for there is no proof that this compound has yet 
been obtained in a stato of absolute purity ; the tem- 
perature at which it is formed, and the hydrogen 
atmosphere then surrounding it are capable of varying 
its composition. It is, however, to be presumed "thnt 
iron can unite with nitrogen in several proportions, ns is 
shown by tho following experiment : — Submit to the 
action of ammoniacal gas for twenty hours some small, 
red-hot cylinders of pure iron, sufficiently large to render 
the chemical action incomplete, and tho weight of the 
metal, under these circumstances, does not augment more 
than 6 per cent. 

After this experiment, tho metallic cylinders, 'when 
examined, will be found to bo composed of two very 
different parts : the external one almost melted, exceed- 
ingly finable, and may be detnehed by the slightest 
blow ; the other, internal, rather hard, and still metallic. 
Tho external part is formed of 9-8 per cent, of nitrogen 
and 9c* per cent, of iron, corresponding to the formula 
Fe 3 N. Thus, the nitride produced by the action of 
ammoniacal gas in excess on iron has the same composi- 
tion as that resulting from the decomposition of prolo- 
chloride of iron by ammoutu. The internal and still 
metallic portion can be cut by a file ; it is, nevertheless", 
very brittle and contnins nitrogen, but in much smaller 
proportion than the preceding. It presents in its general 
aspecta certain analogy with metal called in the foundries 
burnt iron. 

It would be a curious circumstance to neccrtnin whether 
this accident of its manufacture which deprives iron of 
all its useful properties is not owing to a combination of 
iron and nitrogen. This is a point not to be neglected in 
my future researches. 

Such are tho new facts relative to the history of nitride 
of iron which I wish to make known to the Academy. 1 
will sum them up in a few words :— 

1. The object of my first experiments was to re-pro- 
duce and prove tho exactness of tho exj>orinients M. 
Desprt-ti! has described in his paper on nitride of iron. 

2. I then established the fact that the body produced 
by the re-action of ammoniacal gas on red-hot iron is 
really nitrido of iron and not of amididc : it contains 
no hydrogen. 

3. It results from my experiments that the direct 
combination of nitrogen and iron takes place chiefly 
when the metal is in a nascent Btate. 

4. I have proved that nitride of iron is formed with 
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the greatest facility by decomposing anhydrous proto- 
chloride of iron by ammoniacal gas. This method 
applies to the preparation of other metallic nitrides. 

5. The composition of nitride of iron prepared by the 
oction of ammoniacal gas either on iron or on proto- 
chloride of iron, is the same; it contains about 9*5 per 
cent, of nitrogen, and may bo represented by the formula 
Fe,N. 

6. Nitride of iron is completely modified when heated 
in a charcoal fire ; is no longer decomposed by hydrogen ; 
and appears to resemble steel. 

In another Memoir I shall ascertain whether nitride 
of iron can be employed in the preparation of steel.— 
Comptes-Jtendus. 



PHARMACY, TOXICOLOGY, &c. 



Supposed Case 0/ Poisoning. 

Tn.vr medical men are sometimes extremely rash in 
expressing opinions, even when they involve a charge of 
murder, is a fact unfortunately too well known to need 
additional illustration. A case, however, has just 
occurred at Cheltenham to which we feci bound to 
allude, not only on account of the want of chemical 
knowledge and skill displayed, but because it serves to 
justify the opinion we expressed a short time ago that 
the generality of medical men are not possessed of the 
necessary qualifications for the office of public analysts. 
Wc may relate the case, as we find it detailed in the 
Cheltenham Chronicle, in a few words. An illegitimate 
child died rather suddenly in the Cheltenham Work- 
house, and a post-mortcin examination of the body was 
made by the medical officers. The stomach was found 
perforated, and the mucous membrane was of a dark 
colour, with a few minute white spots upon its surface. 
This was held to be occasioned by arsenic, and accord- 
ingly an inquest was held, at which the following 
evidence (which we, of course, condense) was given : — 

Dr. Bird, of Cheltenham, said ho took some mucus 
from tho duodenum and stomach, mixed it with distilled 
water and hydrochloric acid, and boiled a piece of clean 
cupper wire in the mixture. The copper wire became 
coated with uu arsenical deposit. He next cut portions 
of the stomach, colon, and duodenum into small pieces, 
and built d these with distilled water and potash. He 
then added some hydrochloric acid, and boiled this 
mixture with another piece of copper wire, which also 
showed the presence of arsenic, lie then took a portion 
of (he same Jtuid, and added some ammonio-sulphate of 
copper, which gave a bright green colour. To another 
portion of the same fluid he added ammonio-nitrate of 
silver, which gave a precipitate of a " slight lemon- 
yellow colour." He then boiled another portion of the 
-duodenum with water and hydrochloric acid, and placed 
in the mixture a piece of bright copper wire, which 
quickly became coated with a tchite coating, indicating 
arsenic. After drying the wire he placed it in a tube, 
and on heating the tube tho smell of arsenic was very 
distinct. The Doctor added that he had no hesitation in 
saying that the stomach contained a quantity of arsenic. 

Mr. Alfred Sanders, surgeon, said he had tested 
a piece of the stomach by Reinsch's test, and the copper 
soon became covered with a coating of arsenic. He also 
tried other tests, all of which gave unmistakeable 
evidences of tho presence of arsenic. He had not the 



slightest doubt that the body contained a quantity of 
arsenic. 

At this stage of the proceedings a gentleman suggeston 
that some portions of the stomach which remained should 
bo handed to a competent analytical chemist and the 
inquest adjourned. The Coroner assented, and the 
remains were placed in the hands of Mr. Horsley, the 
recen tly-appointed analyst at Cheltenham. When the 
inquest was resumed, Mr. Horsley detailed the experi- 
ments he had made, all of which went to prove that not 
a trace of arsenic was discoverable in any of the matters 
handed over to him. Upon this Dr. Bird and Mr. 
Sanders recalled the evidence they had previously given, 
and expressed themselves perfectly satisfied that no 
arsenic was present in the body, and that the child died 
from natural causes. 

It would be a waste of space to comment at any 
length upon Dr. Bird's evidence, so manifestly absurd is 
it to the merest tyro in chemical and toxicological science. 
The idea of adding ammoniated sulphate of copper in a 
trial for arsenic to hydrochloric acid and potash (we axe 
not told which was in excess), and, still worse, adding 
nitrate of silver to some of the same fluid, would never 
have occurred to any one having the smallest knowledge 
of chemistry. We may point out, however, one source 
of error which might possibly have serious consequences 
when a medical man without special means sets about 
testing for arsenic. The hydrochloric acid ordinarily 
supplied to surgeons and pharmaceutists is notoriously 
contaminated with the poison. We saw recently a 
specimen in use in the dispensary of one of our large 
metropolitan hospitals, which contained nearly o"i of a 
grain per cent. Common sulphuric acid also contains it, 
and in this case Mr. Sanders ingenuously confessed that, 
supposing he really did find arsenic, be might have 
added it himself from this very source, although we are 
not told how ho URcd the sulphuric acid in Reinsch's 
test. The remainder of tho evidence of these gentlemen 
wc may leave with all its absurdities, only remarking 
that copper boiled with animal matters almost invariably 
suffers some change of colour, which by an inexperienced 
man may be taken for A metallic deposit, and that the 
apparent sublimate which Dr. Bird procured was no 
doubt due to his neglect of the common precaution of 
washing his copper with ether to free it from fatty 
matter, which always adheres. 

Mr. llorslcy's evidence calls for no remark, except to 
point out his error of ascribing the method of detecting 
arsenic by distilling off the chloride to Dr. Taylor, when 
it hos been shown to belong exclusively to Dr. Odling. 
In a general examination we think Mr. Horsley would 
be needlessly inconvenienced by precipitating the anti- 

in this case his attention was 



of no 



mony with tannin ; but as ; 
solely directed to tho detection of arsenic, it 
moment. 

In conclusion, we can only express a hope that medical 
men will abstain from undertaking examinations of thin 
kind, and in all cases hand the suspected rratter over to 
those who ore specially qualified for tho task. Such 
mistakes as that reported generally entail a severe 
penalty on the perpetrators by the want of confidence 
which they inspire j but when we reflect on the possible 
consequences to the unfortunate mother in this case— 
with already one sin to answer for before a world which 
has little charity— if Dr. Bird's and Mr. Sanders' evidence 
had passed uncontradicted, we cannot help thinking that 
the formal censure of a coroner's jury is but a small 
punishment for " originating a charge of to 
nature, and which had no foundation in fact." 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

A Coune of Two Lecture* on Musical Acoustics, and on 
the Physiological and Psychological Causes of Musical 
Harmony and Discord, by Professor Hbhmann L. F. 
Helmiioltx, of Heidelberg. 

Lectttbe I. 

In the Lectures which I shall hare the honour of deliver- 
ing before you I will try to explain why there is difference 
between consonant musical intervals and dissonant 
intervals. The law which rule* this difference has been 
known, partially, at least, for a long time. The old Greek 
musicians knew what was the proportionate length of 
strings of the same materials, make, and tension, adapted 
for giving consonant intervals. The discovery of this law 
is ascribed to Pythagoras. lie found out that if you wish 
to get the octave of the sound which any string gives, 
you must shorten the string to half its length ; if you 
wish to get the fifth of the fundamental sound of the 
suing you must shorten the string so that its length 
becomes two-thirds of the former length, and so on. 

The Greek musicians knew this law only in relation to 
strings. The modern natural philosophers found out that 
if the nature and tension of the strings are alike, the 
length of a string, is in inverse proportion to the number 
of vibrations. They, therefore, found out the real cause 
of this law, which was at first adopted for strings. They 
concluded from the old Greek law of consonance that 
there was a definite proportion and a simple proportion of 
thenumbeTB of vibrations between two sounds which give 
consonantal intervals. The sound of the higher octave is 
produced by twice as many vibrations as the lower octave, 
or fundamental sound. A sound which is higher by 
one-fifth makes three vibrations in the same, time where 
the fundamental sound makes two vibrations. A sound 
which is higher by one- fourth makes four vibrations in 
the same time that tho fundamental sound makes three 
vibrations ; and in tho same proportion for the major 
fifth and minor third. In this war the proportions for 
all simple consonant musical intervals can be given by the 
first six numbers of the series of the whole numbers. 
This is a curious law. Wo do not understand at first 
what the scries of the whole numbers has to do with the 
consonantal intervals. But you rec also that this law is 
a fundamental law for the whole construction of the 
musical scale, for the musical scale must contain those 
consonant intervals ; and, therefore, the series of sounds 
which are used in our musical scnlo is given by these 
proportions of the whole numbers. There has been much 
discussion about this law. Several natural philosophers 
have tried to find an explanation of it. The common 
hypothesis was that the human soul found a peculiar 
pleasure in sample ratios and a dislike of complex ratios, 
— ratios which could not be expressed by the simple 
number. But you see this explanation is no explanation 
at all ; because it may be, if you have not studied 
natural philosophy, you do not know that a sound is 
produced by vibrations, you do not know that higher 
sounds have therefore more vibrations in the same time 
than lower sounds, and you do not know anything about 
these simple proportions of consonont intervals. There* 
fore this explanation cannot be considered as sufficient, 
and I will try in these Lectures to describe those 
physiological and psychological phenomena which explain 
this fundamental law of the musical scale. 

In this first Lecture I will explain the different qualities, 
the physical differences in the sound, and the physiological 
fuuetions and faculties of the human car, which arc neces- 
sary for distinguishing and perceiving those differences of 
sound which are really distinguished and perceived. I 



will suppose that all of you know by common experience 
that every sound is produced by the vibrating movement of 
the air, or by the vibrating motion of any elastic body by 
which sound is transported by the air to the ear. In many 
cases you can see these vibrations, if they aro vibrations of 
solid elastic bodies ; in other cases you can, if tho sounds 
are strong enough, feel the vibrations of the air ; this refers 
principally to the vibrations of the lower sounds, which 
are the most easily felt. 

These vibrations are produced, as you know, in many 
different ways. The common law for the production of 
musical sounds is that the motion of the air which is per- 
formed during every single vibration is repeated regularly 
a great number of times. We distinguish, as you know, 
between such sounds as are called noises and musical 
sounds. The motion of the air which corresponds to noise 
may be quite regular, but in such cases there is no regular 
repetition of the same motion. In musical sounds we have 
a regular repetition of the motion which, was executed 
during the first vibration ; this motion is repeated in equal 
periods of time, and quite in the same way. That consti- 
tutes the principal and fundamental difference between a 
musical sound and a regular sound or noise. Therefore, 
the motion of the air which corresponds to musical sounds 
is commonly a motion which goes backward and forward ; 
it is not constant and continuous, but a vibrating and 
oscillating motion. 

These oscillations of the air, and of all elastic bodies, are 
produced in different musical instruments in very different 
ways. You have, first, instruments constructed with 
strings, as the monochord, the piano, the harp, the guitar, 
or the violin. In those instruments a certain string is 
moved and put into vibration, and the vibrations of such a 
string continue during a certain time, and give regular 
shakes to the ends of the string, which are fastened upon 
the sounding-board, and from thence transmitted by the 
air to the ear. In other cases you have vibrations of the 
air produced, as in organ pipes. A thin current of air is 
moved against the lip of the pipe and there broken, and by 
this breaking the vibrations are produced. In other cases 
you have elastic plates, which alternately open and close 
apertures for the air. In this way all roed pipes aro con- 
structed, the air is blown into a box with openings. An 
elastic plate closes the openings, and when vibrating 
sometimes opens the hole by which the air escapes, and 
then closes it again, so that the current of air is interrupted, 
and becomo.i separated into single pulses of air. In this 
way the sound is produced in the harmonium, the reed 
pipes of the organ, the oboes, the clarionets, and so on. 
In the trumpet there it a similar mode of interrupting the 
current of the air, which comes out of the mouth by the 
lips, which are vibrating themselves, so that they close 
and open the mouth, and the current of the air coming in 
small pulses into the instrument, tho sound is strengthened 
by it* resonance. 

So you see that the manner in which such vibration* of 
the air arc produced is very different, and, indeed, the 
form of the motion of the air itself which is produced by 
these different musical instruments, is itself very different. 
For explaining these facta which I hiwe brought before 
you we have a very convenient instrument called a siren. 
A siren in its simple form is composed of a brass box into 
which air is blown from beneath. The covering of this 
box is perforated by a series of holes; and above this 
covering a brass disc is rotating, which has a correspond- 
ing series of holes. [In explanation, the Lecturer exhibited 
two cardboard discs perforated with corresponding holes 
at regular distances ; so that when the one disc rotated 
the holes in both would be alternately opened and closed.] 
If you move tho upper disc slightly the box will be closed 
and the current of air passing out is interrupted ; moving 
it a little further you have again the opening. If the 
motion is very swift wo can have a great number of inter- 
ruptions to the current of air during a very small time W 
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which it is divided into single pulses which give the 
vibrations to the outer air, — these are transported to the 
ear, and you hear the sound. Now I will use a more 
complicated instrument. In this one [pointing] the disc 
and the covering of the box have four series of holes ; the 
interior series lias eight openings, and the exterior one has 
sixteen openings. Then you see that if the disc turns, in a 
given time the interior scries or holes will giveeightvibratlons 
to tho air during the time of one revolution of the disc, and 
the exterior series of holes will gire sixteen revolutions, and 
therefore will give the higher octave. And you see that 
in this case the number of pulses which the air receives 
from tho instrument arc fixed by the number of the holes, 
so that the proportion between the sounds which corres- 
pond to the different series of these holes, corresponds 
exactly and accurately to whole numbers. In this more 
complicated instrument I have two such boxes, and two 
discs. You cannot see the discs as you have seen in the 
other instrument, because I have put some resounding 
boxes above the discs that they may give a better quality 
of sound. There is another peculiarity in tho construc- 
tion of this instrument. I can turn by this axis [pointing] 
the upper box so that it rotates itself. And by this rota- 
tion the number of the pulses of air can be altered a little. 
You see if the disc turns in one direction and the box it- 
self turns in the opposite direction, then because the holes 
go in an opposite direction they will reach each other 
more swiftly than they do if the box is reposing. " And if 
I move the box in the same direction as the discs are re- 
volving they will not teach each other with quite so much 
rapidity. So I enn get small alterations of the tone, and 
can alter the pitch of the higher box a little. [The 
Lecturer proceeded to mako the experiment ; the air 
being forced into tho siren by a pair of bellows.] 

I make this experiment principally to show you 
that the consonant intervals correspond quite accurately 
to these simple proportions of the vibrations. I can 
alter the pitch ; I can get consonant tones by the appa- 
ratus, and the proportion of the whole numbers is kept 
quite accurately as long as our box is standing. As soon 
as I move it the pitch is ultered, and you will hear the 
alteration of the consonance. [Experiment-] You hear 
that the sounds become higher and higher as the velocity 
of the revolving discs is increased by the effort of tho 
current of air. Now, opening the series of twelve holes, 
we get a fundamental note. Opening in tho same box the 
serieB of eighteen holes, we get the fifth, a perfect fifth 
going on quite continuously and without roughness. 
Taking the fundamental note again, and shifting the box 
in the matmei I have described, you can perceive the altera- 
tion in tone, higher and lower, by this means I can alter 
the tone in a very small degree. The proportion between 
the sounds is given and fixed by the number of boles in 
these boxes which number cannot bo altered. You 
heard tho sound become higher at first by the increased 
velocity of the disc and by the increased number 
of vibrations. Then I obtained the pure and actual conso- 
nant* by these intervals, and you saw that if I moved the 
upper box so that I altered the higher tone by a very small 
amount, then the consonance was damaged, it was neither 
bo good nor so beautiful as before. 

Now, with regard to the differences of the sounds, the 
first thing we have to speak on is the intensity of the 
sound. The intensity of the sound depends on the ampli- 
tude of the vibrations. If we cause a string or any elastic 
body to vibrate slowly, we have sound of small intensity ; 
if we make the vibrations more rapid, then we have a 
sound of greater inteiihity. Therefore, the amplitude of 
the vibrations correspond* with the intensity of the sound. 
Then we have to distinguish the pitch of the sound. I 
have just said that the pitch depends only on the number 
of the vibrations made during a certain time, and we 
express it by the number of vibrations made during one 
The lowest sounds are produced by the fewest 



vibrations, and the lowest number of vibrations which wc 
can hear as real musical sounds, is about thirteen or fourteen 
in the second. It was erroneous, as stated by some one, that 
sound could be produced by eight vibrations in the 
second, and that it was wrong was afterwards shown by 
Despreta. Those tones of thirty vibrations have no g<w<i 
musical body, one begins to hear the single beats. Goccl 
musical sound is only produced by forty vibrations in the 
second. This corresponds to the lowest F on the piano. 
Those of you who play that instrument will know that the 
lowest notes are too low to give the ear the good impression 
of a musical sound. This depends not upon the construc- 
tion of the instrument ; it is tho same with the lowest 
sounds of organs and all other instruments. Tbc makers 
only go down to the sound of forty vibrations on the violon- 
cello and basso. We can go to an extremely high number 
of vibrations to produce high tones. In the scale which me 
commonly use for music, as for example, the compass of 
the piano-forte, the highest note corresponds to nearly 
4000 vibrations. But we can get higher sounds still by small 
tuning-forks, and Despr&z found out that he could get 
sounds of 30,000 vibrations or more by their use. But if 
you go only a small interval boyond the limits of the 
piano, then these sounds become ycry disagreeable and 
their musical pitch is not very distinct. You can hear 
that they become higher and higher, and it is very difficult 
to say whether they become higher by an octave or a 
fifth and so on, and therefore they cannot well be used in 
music. 

The next difference is in the quantity of sound. You 
know that the same noto formed by the violin or the 
trumpet or the human voice has quite a different quality 
of sound. The French call this the timbre. Now, this 
difference of the quality must depend on the form of the 
vibrations. "We nave seen that the amplitude of the 
vibrations corresponds to tho intensity of the sound ; thst 
the number of the vibrations corresponds to the pitch ; 
therefore there remains nothing else than the form of the 
vibrations tor explaining the different quality of sounds- 

And, indeed, the form of the vibrations can be extremely 
different even if wc take such a simple instrument as a 
single string. For showing this I have fastened before 
the black board a string, the motions of which are the 
same as those of a musical string, only slower ; and I 
will show you the different forms of motion which such a 
string can produce. At first I can move the string in 
such a way that every point of it moves according to tho 
same law, moves in the same way as the point of the 
pendulum would movo if the pendulum was put into 
vibration. This motion [causing the string to vibrate] 
would (jivo a veTy soft and simple sound. Then I con 
strike tho string in the same way as it is done in the 
piano, and you perceive the wave runs up and down alotg 
the string. In giving it the motion it would have in the 
guitar or in tho harp, I draw it to the side and let it go 
when you see the motion of the waves. Then I can put 
the string in another kind of motion, which is- the motion 
it receives on a violin. There, ono end of the string is 
going slowly across, and it falls dowu with great velocity, 
and the other end of the string goes down slowly and 
jumps up » iviftly. 

We know that if we excite the same string by striking 
Against it, or by drawing it up with the finger or with the 
violin bow, we have always the same musical souud ; but 
the sound is different as to its quality. Therefore, we see 
that it is necessary to consider the form of motion given to 
elastic vibrating bodies to find out on what the quality of 
the sound depends. That is the main subject on which 
wc have to treat. Now, the number of forms in which a 
string can vibrate is infinitely great ; but however compli- 
cated they are, we can consider them as a sum of motions 
of a very similar kind. Mathematicians distinguish a sort 
of vibration which they call simple vibrations, or you /nay 
also call them pendulum vibrations, because every *poin't 
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of the string mores according to the same law which rules 
the motion of the pendulum. Such a string as we have 
here can execute very different pendulum or simple vibra- 
tions. Vibrations in which every point of the string docs 
not move according to the law of the pendulum we may 
call complex vibrations. [The Lecturer proceeded to 
show the different forms of simple and complex vibrations 
that could bo produced from a single slack wire.] If I 
touch any point of the monochord string with the hairs of 
a painting-brush, that point is obliged to repose ; and 
when I strike the string, the sound beyond that point 
ceases, and is abolished by the iriction of the hairs. The 
number of vibrations of these simple sounds of the string 
is very different. You saw that I could bring the string 
into different forms of vibration by altering the mode of 
striking it and the position in which it was struck. When 
the string is divided into two parts it has twico as many 
vibrations as before, when it is divided into three parts it 
has three times as many, and so on. And in this way we 
get a number of sounds which can be given by the same 
string. If I touch one part of the string with the brush 
and then strike it, you hear the sound, and I would have 
you observe that I can take away the brush after I have 
excited the string without altering the sound. Now, such 
vibrations of the string can be compound ; ouc string can 
execute two such systems of motions in the same time. 
As, for instance, I can move this string as before, so that it 
m^kes simple vibrations, and whilst it is doing so I can 
strike it in the centre and it will have the up and down 
motion combined with the first swinging motion. In this 
way I can combine two systems of simple vibrations. You 
may compare the motions of the string with the waves on 
the surface of water. If you look down on to the sea 
from any high point of view you will commonly sec long 
systems of straight waves coming on from the horizon to 
the shore; then they ore reflected from the shore, 
and go back into another direction. You may throw : 
a stone into the water, and you will have the circular waves 
going out from the point where the stone fell down and 
spread over the wavy surface, quite in the same wuy as they 
would spread on the plain surface of reposing water. If , 
you consider this, you see that the circular waves are 
added to the wavy surface in the same May as to the plain 
surface. Kvery point of surface, indeed, becomes us high as 
the BBine circular movement of the same plain waves would 
make, and if you consider the points between the waves 
ss the level, then you may see that the htight of every 
point of the surface above he level is like the sum of the 
heights, which would be brought on by the single systems 
of waves. Now, in the same way the vibrations can be 
composed on the string. If we execute such different 
kinds of such composition of vibrations then we can bring 
forth and produce every possible form of vibration. And 
every form of vibration of the string which is possible caw 
be composed by such simple vibrations only in one way. 
I have a diagram here to explain this. The first waves 
are such forms of the string as would be made by simple 
vibrations. Beneath you have the second simple vibra- 
tion given by the red line. If you put all the heights of 
this curve above the other you gel the black turvu there 
above which is composed. To thut black curve, which is 
represented in the lowest diagram as a green line, the 
third vibration is added, and you sec the black line is as 
high above the green line as the red line is above the 
black line in the second diagram. In this way we get 
the second black curve, and by putting together those 
vibrations we get the red at the bottom. The vibrations 
can also be shown by the aid of the electric light, llere 
the electric light is reflected by a little mirror on one of 
the points of the branches of this tuning-fork [pointing] 
on to the screen. If the tuning-fork is put into vibration 
then its vibrations are reflected on to the screen, but in a 
very increased manner. [The Lecturer proceeded to 
show the vibrations by the aid of the electric light and 



he screen. Ho first showed the vibrations of a large 
tuning-fork producing fewer vibrations, and then of one 




an octave higher. He theu reflected the vibrations from 
both tuning- forks at the same time producing a composed 
system of vibrations.] There arc a great variety of forms, 
and if wo take a number of simple osculations it is 
possible to get every possible form of composed vibrations. 

Now, we nave seen that a great number of simple vibra- 
tions can exist together on the surface of water. They 
can exist together in vhe same wuy in a room filled with 
air ; as, for instance, if you take a room where a dancing 
party goes on, there you have the sounds of instruments, 
the sounds of voices, the rustling of dresses, and so on. 
You have a great number ot sounds which are con- 
fused altogether in the same mass of air, but you can per- 
ceive them all separately. liven by your ear you can 
perceive that all these sounds co-cxist at the same time in 
the same place. Now, the motion of the air in such a room 
must be a very complicated one. You must suppose that 
from the mouths of the gentlemen there are going out waves 
of the length of four to eight feet, and from the mouths of 
the ladies waves of the length of two to four feet. Then the 
rustling of the dresses and silk gives a little clipping in 
the air. like the crisping on the water produced by the 
wind blowing on its outface. These air-waves are reflected 
by the walls, return and pass through each other, mid 
although the whole system is so complicated, the human 
car can distinguish all the single sounds which arc com- 
bined. This is a very wonderful fact ; but more so becauso 
the tar distinguishes the sounds under difficult circum- 
stances. If you look down upon the water you see the 
whole surface at the same time,— you overlook the whole 
of the system,— and you can sec the motion and compare 
the motion of all parts of the surface. But if you hear 
the sounds in a room you can perceive only the motion 
of that air which is noxt to your ear, you perceive only the 
motion of a single point in the whole mass. It would 
correspond to what would happen if, instead of looking 
on the water itself, you put a stick on the surface, so that 
the stick would be move<i, and only watched the motions 
of the stick. If you did thot, I do not believe you would 
be oble to separate them to the single systems of waves 
which go and come to this point. Therefore this scpara* 
tion of different undulations is far more difficult to the car 
than the same is to the eyg. Now, we have seen that the 
ear separates such a massot so\ind co-existing in the room, 
which is really composed by different voices and instru- 
ments. But if it composes such a mass of sound, it must 
also analyse sounds which are not composed, from their 
original source; because every quantity can be considered 
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at the sum of parts. The number five can be considered 
as the sum of three and two, or as the sum of three and 
one and one, and so on. So, as there exists such a number 
of sounds produced really by different instrument*, the 
ear can also decompose sounds into their simple elements. 
So, for instance, we have seen the motion of ihe string can 
be considered as a composition of different oscillations. 
We can distinguish these simple oscillations also by the 
ear. If you listen, I will first touch the string with the 
brush, so that we have only the second harmonic of the 
string. If I cause the fundamental sound to come out, 
you will hear the harmonic and the fundamental sound, 
and at last you will have the natural sound of the string. 
So much about the compositions of the musical sounds. 
In the next Lecture I will try to make the application. 
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Adulterated Milk of Sulphur. 

To the Editor of the Chemical Nbws. 
Si a, — A friend of mine recently handed over to me n 
small quantity of Milk of Sulphur which he more than 
suspected had been "doctored." 

I submitted it to heat in a covered crucible, and was 
surprised to find that only 48-9* per cent, of sulphur was 
driven off, leaving 51-08 per cent, of a white pulverulent 
substance, which, on analysis, proved to be sulphate of 
lime. An instance of this sort needs no comment, and 
the fact that it was sold at ii<L per os. and only costs to 
the shopkeepers about 3d. per lb. does not improve it. 

By publishing this, you may lead people to be on the 
look out when purchasing it for the fu ture. — I am, &c. 

W. Cbosslby, Analytical Chemist. 

Ormcaby Iron Work*, Middloabro' on Tcea. 
P. 8. I Bend you a sample in tho very paper in which I 



Chemical Sot ice* from Foreign Source*. 

I. MINERAL CHEMISTRY. 

Action of Aal|i!iuroa> jacld on SlXwla and 
Metallic Oxide* at Mirk Tf aipf ralam. - Scbiff 
records {Annul, der Chan, und Pharm., bd. cxvii. s. 392) 
the following results of his experiments with sulphurous 
acid and some of the metals and metallic oxides at high 
temperatures : — 

Cvptic oxide when heated in the dry acid is only 
puriially changed to cuprous oxide; a third of it passes 

aCu O t<5 ° f CUP " C ° Xide 1 3Cuj01 + Sj0 ' = S^Os + 

Zinc Oxide undergoes no alteration. 

Lend Oxide. — The greater part is changed into sulphide, 
and some into lead sulphate. Quantitative analysis of the 
products pave widely different results. The carbonate of 
lead behaves like the oxide. 

Tunffttie acid could only be reduced to the blue com- 
pound of tungstic acid and tungstic oxide. 

hon (finely divided) undergoes combustion more or less 
actively even at a low temperature, and forms sulphide 
and a small amount of sulphate of the protoxide. 

Lead (precipitated from the acetate by means of «inc) 
does not undergo combustion, but by longer action is 
changed mostly into the sulphide. 

Tin (reduced from the chloride by line) underdoes active 

en^?^* 10 " .r ltin *-P 0int - «•« the 8 metal is 
changed into a jeUowwh mass, which is a mixture ol 
stannic oxide and bisulphide. If this product is heated 
in the sulphurous acid until the stannic oxide becomes 



Antimony is attacked with difficulty: it is converted 
to the red amorphous sulphide. 

Arsenicum is only acted on by sulphurous acid when ib 
the form of vapour, and then but slowly. Two sublimate* 
are obtained; that nearert to the heat is in most part 
sulphide of arsenic, the furthest is arsenious acid. Both 
have some sublimed arsenicum with them. 

Metallic copper, mercury, and bismuth undergo no 
change. 

Potatiium burns rapidly when heated in sulphurous 
acid, and leaves a yellow residuum which contains little 
or no sulphurous acid, but consists of sulphate, hypo- 
sulphite, and polysulphuret of potassium— the last being 
the principal ingredient. 

II. 0RGAXIC CHBMT8TRT. 

Compounds of 8«?»qnistaan«tlljrl. — These a very 

short notice of which, by Cahours, appeared in the 
Chemical Nrws, Vol. i. p. 157,— have been further inves- 
tigated by Kulmitz (Journal fur Prakt. Chem.. bd. Ixxx 
p. 60). who describes more minutely the salts of this 
radical. 

Chloride of SetquUtannethyl is prepsTed from the sulphate 
by the addition of the chloride of barium ; the bromide by 
tho action of hydrobromic acid on the hydrated oxide of 
sesquistannethyl. The iodide may be prepared either bv 
acting on the sulphate of sesquistannethyl by iodide of 
potassium, or by treating an alcoholic solution of the 
oxide with iodine. It forms a clear mobile liquid, which 



ht,s a very irritating odour; it boils between 180 0 and 20© , 
and has the specific gravity 1-850. 

Sulphide of Se»qui*ta»nethyl.~ Sulphuretted hydrogen is 
passed to excess through one-half of an alcoholic solution 
of oxide of sesquistannethyl ; the excess of IIS is then 
driven off by heat, and the other half of the solution is 
added. At tho end of twenty-four hours a heavy oil 
deposits, which contains an amount of sulphur correspond- 
ing to tho formula Sn, (C, H 4 ) a 8. When the alcoholic 
solution of the oxide of sesquistannethyl is saturated 
with HS, a crystalline mass is formed, which probably 
contains hydrosulphuret or a higher sulphide. The liquor 
decanted from this, deposits other crystals having a repulsive 
odour somewhat resembling that of mcrcaptan. 

Carbonate of Setquittannethyl.— The alcoholic solution of 
the hydrated oxide of sesquistannethyl, when evaporated 
slowly in the sir, absorbs carbonic acid and deposits small 
brilliant crystals of the carbonate. It can be made more 
easily by the double decomposition of the sulphate of the 
radical and carbonate of ammonia, and then is obtained in 
the form of a white powder, which crystallizes from en 
ethereal solution in oblique prisms. 

Phoephate of Se* 9 ui*tat, n ethyl is formed by the action of 
phosphoric acid on tho carbonate. It is a crystalline 
powder soluble in dilute alcohol. The arseniate may be 
prepared in the same way. The iodate and bromat* are 
deposited ui small crystals when the iodideor bromide is pre- 
pared by the action of iodine or bromine on the oxide of 
sesquistannethyl. The author has also prepared the formiaic 
acetate, butyratc, and oxalate of sesquistannethyl. Two 
tartrates ore obtained by the action of tartaric acid ou the 
carbontte,— one a bibasic salt which crystallizes iu cube.' 
the other an acid salt which separstes in rhombic crystals 
after the former has deposited. The chloride of sesqui- 
stannethyl forms double salts with the chlorides of 
platinum, gold, and mercury. With the chloride of 
platinum it forms two compounds : the first is obtained bv 
beautiful crystals of a deep red colour, and has the 
T^a^ z (C» H 4 ), CI aPt Cl s ; the solution which 
yielded this, afterwards depos.ts yellow crystals, which 

CI Pt a d 1MRree ' t ' om P°* ition Sn > ( C . "A 



insoluble in dilute acid, tho bMldnWdemly be ™x££3T c > t unato ° f " U « on th < ™ alcoholic solution. Th, 

J v*«»«ea. J action of ammonia on an alcoholic solution of 
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forms crystal* of a body which the author regard* as 
urea, in which an atom of hydrogen is replaced by sesoui- 
stannethyl. The crystals contain N, II, [Sn, (C| Hj),,] C, 
Oj. Kulmitz has also formed acicular crystals of what he 
supposes to be the iodide of $«$qui*tanntthyl-ammonium, 
N [Sn, (C 4 H 4 ),] H, I, by heating in a sealed tube an 
alcoholic solution of the iodide saturated with nmmonia. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OP 1861. 
Amkndbd and Additional Dbcisioxs of Hkb Majesty's 
Commissioner* on Points Rk latino to thB Exhibition. 
April, 1861. 

1. Her Majesty's Commissioners have fixed upon Thurs- 
day, the 1st day of May, 1861, for opening the Exhibition. 

2. The Exhibition building will be erected on a sito 
adjoining the gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of the ground 
occupied in 1851, on the occasion of the first International 
Exhibition. 

3. The portion of the building to be derated to the 
exhibition of Pictures will be erected in brick, and will 
occupy the entire front towards Cromwell Road ; the por- 
tion in which Machinery wilt be exhibited will extend 
along Prince Albert's Road, on the west side of the gardens. 

4. All works of industry to be exhibited should have 
been produced since 1850. The decision whether goods, 
proposed to be exhibited, are adm issable or not, must, in 
each case, eventually rest with Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners. 

5. Subject to the necessary limitation of space, all per- 
sons, whether designers, inventors, manufacturers, or pro- 
ducers of articles will be allowed to exhibit ; but they 
must stale the character in which they do so. 

6. Her Majesty's Commissioners -will communicate with 
Foreign and Colonial exhibitors only through the Com- 
mission which the Government of each Foreign Country 
or Colony may appoint for that purpose ; and no article 
will be admitted from any Foreign Country or Colony 
without the sanction of such Commission. 

7. No rent will be charged to exhibitors. 

8. Every article produced or obtained by human In- 
dustry, whether of 

Raw materials, 
Machinery, 
Manufactures, or 
Fine Arts, 

will be admitted to the Exhibition, with the exception of, 

1. Living animals and plants. 

2. Fresh vegetable and animal substances, liable to 

spoil by keeping. 

3. Detonating or dangerous substances. 

Copper caps, or other articles of a similar nature, may be 
exhibited, provided the detonating powder bo not ii.serted ; 
also Lucifer Matches, with imitation tops. 

9. Spirits or alcohols, oils, acids, corrosive salts, and 
substances of a highly inflammable nature, will only be 
admitted by special written permission, and in well-secured 
gloss vessels. 

10. The articles exhibited will be divided into the 
following classes :— 

Section I. 

Class 1. Mining, Metallurgy, and Mineral Products. 
„ 2. Chemical Substances and Products, and Pharma- 
ceutical Processes. 
„ 3. Substances wed for Food, including Wines. 
„ 4. Animal and Vegetable Substances used in Manu- 
factures. 



Skotion II. 

Class 5. Railway Plant, including Locomotive Engines 
and Carriages. 
„ 6. Carriages not connected with Rail or Tram Roads. 
„ 7. Manufacturing Machines and Tools. 
„ 8. Machinery in general. 

„ 9. Agricultural and Horticultural Machines and 
Implements. 

„ 10. Civil Engineering, Architectural, and Building 
Contrivances. 

„ 11. Military Engineering, Armour and Accoutre- 
ments, Ordnance, and Small Arms. 

„ 12. Naval Architecture, Ship's Tackle. 

„ 13. Philosophical Instruments and Processes depend- 
ing upon their use. 

„ 14. Photographic Apparatus and Photography. 

„ 15. Horolugical Instruments. 

,, 16. Musical Instruments. 

„ 17. Surgical Instruments and Appliances. 

Section III. 

Class 18. Cotton. 
„ 19. Flax and Hemp. 
„ 20. Silk and Velvet. 

„ xi. Woollen and Worsted, including Mixed Frabics 

generally. 
„ 31. Carpets. 

„ 23. Woven, Spun, Felted, and Laid Fabrics, when 

shown as specimens of Printing or Dyeing. 
„ 24. Tapestry, Lace, and Embroidery. 
„ 25. Skins, Fur, Feathers, and Hair. 
„ 26. Leather, including Saddlery and Harness. 
,, 27. Articles of Clothing. 

„ 28. Peper, Stationery, Printing, and Bookbinding. 
„ 29. Educational Works and Appliances. 
„ 30. Furniture and Upholstery, including Paper- 
hangings, and Papier-mache. 
„ 31. Iron and General Hardware. 
„ 32. Steel and Cutlery. 

„ 33. Works in Precious Metals, and their imitations, 

and Jewellery. 
,, 34. Glass. 
„ 35. Pottery. 

„ 36. Manufactures not included in previous classes. 

Section IV.— Modern Finh Abts. 

Class 37. Architecture. 

„ 38. Paintings in Oil and Water Colours, and 
Drawings. 

„ 39. Sculpture, Models, Die-sinking, and Intaglios. 
„ 40. Etchings and Engravings. 

1 1. Prizes, or rewards for merit, in the form of medals, 
will be given in Sections I. II. III. 

12. Prices may be n Mixed, to the articles exhibited in 
Sections I. II. HI. 

13. Her Majesty's Commissioners will be prepared to 
receive all articles which may be sent to them, on or after 
Wednesday the nth of February, and will continue to 
receive goods until Monday, tho 31st of March, 1862, 
inclusive. 

14. Articles of great sixe or weight, the placing of which 
will require considerable labour, must be sent before 
Saturday, the ist of March, 1862; and manufacturers 
wishing to exhibit machinery, or other objects that will 
require foundations or special constructions, must make a 
declaration to that effect on their demands for space. 

15. Any exhibitor whose goods can be properly placed 
together, will be at liberty to arrange such goods in his 
own way, provided his arrangement is compatible with 
the general scheme of the Exhibition and the convenience 
of other exhibitors. 

16. Where it is desired to exhibit processes of manu- 
facture, a sufficient number of articles, however dissimilar, 
will be admitted for the purpose of illustrating the pro- 
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cess; but they must not exceed the number actually 
required. 

a6. Exhibitors will be required to deliver their goods at 
such part of the building as shall be indicated to them, 
•with the freight, carriage, porterage, and all charges and 
dues upon them paid. 

27. The vans will be unloaded, and the articles and 
packages taken to the places appointed in the building, 
by the officers of Her Majesty's Commissioners. 

a8. Upon receipt of notice from Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners, that the articles are deposited in the building, 
exhibitors, or their representatives, or agents, roust them- 
selves unpack, put together, and arrange their goods. 

49. Packing cases must bo removed at the cost of the 
exhibitors or their agents, ns soon as their goods are 
examined and deposited in chargo of the Commissioners. 
If not removed within three days of notice being given, 
they will be disposed of, and the proceeds, if any, applied 
to the funds of the Exhibition. 

35. No counters, or fittings, will be provided by Her 
Majesty's Commissioners. Exhibitors will be permitted, 
subject only to the necessary general regulations, to erect, 
according to their own taste, all the counters, stands, 
glass frames, brackets, awnings, hangings, or similar con- 
trivances wbieh they may consider best calculated for the 
display of their goods. 

36. Exhibitors, or their representative;, should provide 
whatever light temporary covering may be requisite (such 
as sheets of oiled calico), to protect their goods from dust ; 
and, in the case of machinery and polished goods, should 
make the requisite arrangements for keeping the articles 
free from rust during the time of the Exhibition. 

43. Exhibitors must be at the charge of insuring their 
own goods, should they desire this security. Every pre- 
caution will be taken to prevent fire, theft, or other losses, 
and Her Majesty's Commissioners will give all the aid in 
their power for tho legal prosecution of any persons guilty 
of robbery or wilful injury in the Exhibition, but they 
will not be respons blc lor losses or damages of any kind 
which may be oceaaiuned by fire or theft, or in any other 
manner. 

44. Exhibitors may employ n?si&iants (male or female) 
to keep in order the articli s" thoy exhibit, or (o explain 
them to visitors, after obtaining written permission from 
Her Majesty's Commissioners ; but such assistants will be 
forbidden to invite visitors to purchase the goods of their 
employers. 

50. Articles once deposited in the Building will not be 
permitted to be removed without written permission from 
Her Majesty 'h Commissioners. 

55. Her Majesty's Commissioners will provido shafting, 
steam (not exceeding 3olbs. per inch), and water, at high 
pressure, for machines in motion. 

56. Persons who may wish to exhibit Machines, or trains 
of Machinery, in motion, will be allowed to have them 
worked, as far as practicable, under their own superin- 
tendeuec, and by their own men. 

70. Intending exhibitors in the United Kingdom are 
requested to apply, without delay, to the Secretary to 
Her Majesty's Commissioners, for a Form of Demand for 
Space, stating, at the same time, in which of the four 
Sections they wish to exhibit. 

100. Foreign and Colonial exhibitors should apply to 
the Commission, or other Central Authority appointed by 
the Foreign or Colonial Government, as soon as notice has 
been given of iU appointment. 

lot. Her Majesty's Commissioners will consider that 
to be the Central Author ity in each case which is stated 
to be so by tho Government of its country, and will only 
communicate with Exhibitors through such Central Body. 

102. No articles of foreign manufacture, to whomsoever 
they may belong, or whosoever they may be, can be 
admitted for exhibition, except with tht eanciion of the 
Central Authority of the country of which they eve the pro- 



duce. Her Majepty'a Commissioners will communicate to 
such Central Authority the amount of space which can 
bo allowed to the productions of the country for which H 
acts, and will also state the furthtr conditions and limita- 
tions which may from time to time be decided on with 
respect to the admission of articles. All articles forward**) 
by such Central Authority wiU be admitted, protided 
they do not require a greater aggregate amount of apace 
than that assigned to the country from which they come ; 
and, provided also, that they do not violate the general 
conditions and limitations. It will rest with the Central 
Authority in each country to decide upon the merits of 
the several articles presented for exhibition, and to take 
care that those which arc sent are such as fairly represent 
the industry of their fellow-countrymen. 

103. Separate space will be allotted to each foreign 
country, within which the Commissioners for that country 
will be at liberty to arrange the productions entrusted to 
them in such manner as they think best, subject to the 
condition that all machinery shall be exhibited in the 
portion of the building specially devoted to that purpose, 
and all pictures in the fine art galleries, and to the obaenr- 
ance of any general rules that may be laid down by 
Majesty's Commissioners for public convenience. 

104. By arrangements msde with Her Majesty's < 
ment, all Foreign or Colonial goods intended for exhibition, 
sent and addressed in accordance with regulations hereafter 
to be issued, will be admitted into the country, and 
transmitted to the Exhibition building without being pre- 
viously opened, and without payment of any duty. But 
all goods which shall not be re-exported at the termina- 
tion of the Exhibition will be charged with the proper 
duties, under the ordinary Customs' Regulations. 

109. It is not the intention of Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners to take any steps in reference to the protection of 
inventions or designs, by patent or registration, the law on 
these points having been materially simplified since 1851. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



*.* In TiuMfetiSiiff letters from our Corre.s|KHidcnt* wo do not thereby 
adopt t tic viows or the writ.rs. Our intention to trivc both side* of * 
uostion will frequently oblige us to publish opinions with which wo 



All fotUm-ial Cvmmunimtinm arc to bo addressed to Mr. Caoosua, 
and AitrerHtatirvti mid Jtiuintts CvMiuuninitioiu to the Pckusiikm, 
Ohiii.n, IIuiin a Co., at tho OfJkc, 10, Stationers' Hall Court. 
London, E.C. 



Vol. II. of the Chkshcal News, containing a copious Index, I* now 
ready, nrlco by |>oet, nr. 8<J,, handsomely bound in cloth, gold 

lottcnd. The ca>oi fur binding u>ny be obtained »t our Office, price 
i«. (kI. Subscribers may have their copies bound for u. If sent to 
our Office, or, if acemm by a cloth c*«o, for 6<f. A few copies of 

Vol I. can Kill be had, price lot. M- by post in. ul. Vol. III. e 
l January 5. ISO!, and will be complete in 16 u«i 



givoti three 



0. A. P.— The. article you refer to 
pages. 

"'. //. H'.-Tho diagrams will bo Riven. Cbcvreul's 
inatique. - can be obtained at UaiUierc's, in Recent Street. 

F. X. S. 4.— HypochlonuM acid is be»t prepared by passing well- 
washed and dry chlorine gas orcr-preclpitatcd and dried rod oxide of 
mercury in a glass tube. Tho tube must bo kept cool, and too gas 
passed slowly, whon ohlorido of mercury and hypochloroua acid are 
produced ; tho latter is to bo collected by displacement, I'rocipitatod 
oxide of mercury must bo used, ai the crystalline oxido will not 



n ' P.— Wo will try and give you tho desired information next week, 
A LvrfTt.f Scimer.—i. Vhq benzol Instead of camphine. The whole 
of tho gum will ru t dissolvo ; the solution must be strained from the 
residue. 1. Chloride of lead is precipitated as a white powder ui«j«i 
the addition of chloride of sodium to acetate of lead— both in aolnuoo. 
j. Aldehyde Is prepared by carefully distilling 6 ports of oil of TitnoL 
4 parts of reetJncd spirits of wine, and 4 parts of water, with 6 | 
of powdeied binoxide of manganese lithui at a irontlo heat till 6 ] 
hare come over. Collect In a receiver cooled with ice. 
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THE CHEMICAL NEWS. 
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WATER ANALYSIS. 

STATEMENT OP THE RESULTS. 

No branch of analytical chemistry ia, perhaps, better 
defined or less liable to error than the methods usually 
employed to detect the presence, and determine the 
amounts respectively, of tho several bases and acids 
likely to occur in the examination of a sample of spring 
water ; but no sooner is on accurate estimate of the 
individual constituents arrived at, than difficulties ore 
experienced in drawing up a statement of the results 
which shall correctly represent the mode of combination 
and arrangement of the several saline constituents held 
together in solution by the water. Much diversity of 
opinion appears yet to exist with regard to the system 
to be adopted in these eases ; some Analysts following 
the recommendation of Frcsenius, whilst others, working 
according to systems peculiarly their own, have arrived 
certainly at very anomalous conclusions in reference to 
the co-existence of salts in solution. 

We remember to have heard, many years since, an 
anecdote bearing so directly on tho subject in hand that 
we may be excused for mentioning it here. It is related 
of one of our early but distinguished Chemists, who, on 
reporting the analysis of an ordinary spring water sent 
to him for examination, had combined the sulphuric 
acid with the magnesia, sodium with chlorine, lime with 
carbonic acid, &c, and thus represented tho water to 
contain not only common salt and chalk, but also a large 
proportion of Epsom salt; whereupon his client became 
ularmed at the highly medicinal character of the spring, 
which, in his neighbourhood, had acquired some celebrity 
as an agreeablo drinking w ater. This led to a re-cousi- 
dcration of the analytical results, and it was found that 
by substituting chloride of magnesium for the objection- 
able sulphate, and gypsum for chalk, that the amended 
report became then completely satisfactory to all parties. 

A recent cxnmple of discrepancy in stating tho results 
of the chemical examination of samples of water from 
the same locality is presented in the April issue of the 
Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society. The saline 
water of Purton. near Swindon, has been analysed inde- 
pendently by Dr. Nood and by Dr. Voelckcr, of 
Cirencester. Their results were communicated to the 
Chemical Society on the same evening, and the tabulated 
statements arc brought together on contiguous pages of 
the Society's Journal and in the columnsoi'the Chemical 
News. 1 It will be seen that thero are many points of 
general agreement in these analyses, but there is also a 
notable discrepancy as regards the Btatc of combination 
of the lime. Dr. Noad advances experiments to prove 
that nearly half the amount of lime is present in the 
water as carbonate, since this proportion is precipitated 
on boiling. Dr. Voelckcr maintains, on the contrary, 
that potaih is present as carbonate, and the lime all as 
wdphato. This latter supposition may not, perhaps, be 

> 6«o Cujuiicai. Kews, Vol. ill. i>. 77. 



directly contradicted by tho known reaction of carbon ato 
of potash upon sulphate of lime, but involves at least 
tho necessity of assuming this to bo tho more proti bio 
state of combination. In regard also to that frequent 
constituent of saline waters, chloride of magnesium, Dr. 
Nond'a Analysis exhibits a fair proportion, but in Di. 
Voelcker's Table this item is altogether unrepresented. 

What has been stated above in reference to tho satis- 
factory nature of the tests for inorganic constituents in 
water does not, unfortunately, equally apply to the 
determination of organic matter. It were much to bo 
desired that better methods could be found for deter- 
mining with greater accuracy the amount of dissolved 
organic impurities contained in samples of water. The 
process usually followed is difficult of execution, and 
takes no account of the particular kind of organic matter 
which may bo present. Whether peaty or nitrogenous 
in its nature, harmless or injurious, all come under tho 
general category 44 organic matter." Neither can it bo 
said that the division iuto crenic and ajnerrnic acids has, 
since the first introduction of tbeto names, served to 
convey any clearer idea of the nature of these organic 
bodies. 



SCIENTIFIC AND ANALYTICAL, 
CHEMISTRY. 



Chemical Researches on Combustible Minerals, 
by M. K. FltEMY. 

My long-pursued studies on vegetable tissues, of which 
the Academy already knows the principal results, huvo 
naturally led mo to wish to dctcrmino the chemical 
characteristics of the combustible minerals, and to try 
to discover whether their constituent materials present 
any analogy with those forming unaltered vcgctablo 

tiSbUCS. 

Admitting, as do all geologists, that turf, lignite, coal, 
and anthracite, arc formed under different circumstances, 
and that they appertain to tho strata of different epochs, 
my desire is to discover in these combustibles the degree 
of alteration of the organic tissue. 

In studying turf, I have discovered no really new fact. 
13y the fine of the unaltered elementary organs, found 
in such largo quantities in fibrous tun, I have found, 
according to the degrco of alteration the combustible 
has undergone, various proportions of those brown 
compounds, neutral or acid, uitrogenised or not, which, 
in our ignorance, we designate by the general term of 
uhnic compounds. The presence of these bodies, which 
M. Pnyen has already investigated, establishes a Tcry 
clear distinction between turfs and unaltered orgauic 
tissues. 

The chemical examination of lignites was likely to 
prove more interesting. In this examination I have 
takcu ear© to distinguish those specimens still presenting 
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a ligneous organisation from those which hare the 
appearance and compactness of coal. The former con- 
stitute the xyloid lignite, or fossil-wood ; the latter, 
compact and perfect lignite. Regarding their chemical 
characteristics, all the varieties of lignite I have examined 
aro included in the two - 



Although the fossil- wood lignite has often the tenacity 
and appearance of ordinary wood, I have come to the 
conclusion that in this combustible the ligneous tissue 
undergoes a great change ; trituration reduces it to fine 
powder; submitted to the action of a weak solution of 
potash, it yields to the alkali a considerable quantity of 
ulmic acid. 

The following two reactions establish a very marked 
difference between ordinary wood and fossil-wood 
lignite : — 

When nitric acid, by the aid of heat, reacts on wood, 
it dissolves a portion only of its fibres and medullar 
rays, and leaves untouched tho cellulose matter, which 
dissolves without colouration in concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and possesses all the properties ascribed to it by 
M. Pay en. 

Under the same circumstances, fossil-wood lignite is 
attacked with great energy and completely transformed 
into a yellow resin, soluble in alkalies and in excess of 
nitric acid. 

Itv submitting wood and fossil-wood lignite compara- 
tively to tho action of hypochlorites there is a marked 
difference in their effects on the two substances. 

Hypochlorites re-act on wood in a manner which may 
bo comjNired to that of nitric acid. They dissolve rapidly 
a portion of the fibres and medullary rays, leaving the 
cellulose untouched. 

Alkulinc hyhochloritcs attack fossil- wood lignite, 
almost entirely dissolving it, leaving only imponderable 
coloin Icns traces of the fibres and medullary rays. 

It results, then, from tho preceding facts, that when 
ligneous tissues arrivo at tnut state of modification 
constituting fossil-wood lignite, and while preserving 
the np]>cnranco of wood, their substance has undergone 
a very material modification, and then contains new 
proximate principles, characterised by their perfect 
solubility in nitric acid and in hypochlorites. 

After determining the chemical characteristics of 
fossil-wood lignite, it becomes interesting to ascertain 
whether the compact lignite, in which the texture of 
the ligneous tissues is no longer observable, and which is 
black and brilliant like coal, to which it bears so much 



analogy 

the chemical characteristics of fossil-wood lignite 
whether it resembles coal. 

In a geological point of view, the comparative study 
of fossil-wood lignite, of compact lignite, and of coal 
appears to me to be also of great importance. If, in 
fact, there is a positive connection between the state of 
alteration of combustible minerals and tho age of the 
strata containing them, it becomes apparent how much 
geology would benefit by possessing a chemical cbn* 
meter, by means of which it would bo possible to 
determine accurately the extent of tho modification of 
an organic body, and of determining tho age of the 
stratum by the stntc of alteration of the combustible 
mineral found therein. Therefore, I have applied myself 
to find a series of chemical re-agents acting differently 
on combustibles, minerals, and to arrange their varieties 
conformably to the degree of their modifying action 
nnd the chemical characters they would thus present. 
Tho ic-agents I have employed arc potash, hypochlo- 



as to mystify the most experienced, 



preserves 
lignite or 



rites, sulphuric and nitric acids. I also take into account 
the excellent characteristic given by M. Cordier. 

I have previously shown that it is impossible to 
confound ligneous tissue with fossil-wood lignite, the 
latter being soluble in hypochlorites and nitric arid. 
Compact lignite presenting no longer the appearance of 
organisation could be confounded only with certain 
varieties of coal. The mode of combustion, the reaction 
of the volatile products on litmus, and the colour of the 
dust, constitute already distinctive and very important 
characteristics. To this subject chemical re-agents will 
give a yet greater degree of certainty. When compact 
lignite is submitted to the action of concentrated potash, 
the liquid sometimes becomes coloured brown, dissolving 
a small quantity of ulmic acid; but alkaline liquid does 
not generally re-act on the combustible. Thus a distinc- 
tion is immediately established between fossil-wood and 
compact lignite. 

I have always observed that the lignites which resist 
tho action of potash are those which, by their bearing, 
approach nearest to the coal scries. 

Compact lignites, black and brilliant like coal, dissolve 
entirely in alkaline hypochlorites, are rapidly attacked 
by nitric acid, and produce the yellow resin which I 
have already mentioned while treating of fossil-wood 

e two characters just indicated prevent, then, the 
confounding lignites with coals. Coal, in fact, is not 
dissolved by hypochlorites, and is attacked but feebly by 
nitric acid. I have submitted to the test of the hypo- 
chlorites almost all the important coals belonging to 
different strata, and have found that these combustibles 
j always resist the action of these chemical re-agents. To 
I me this characteristic appears so valuable that I think 
were a sample of coal met with slightly attackable by 
hypochlorites, it would bo advisable to examine whether 
the combustible possessing this exceptional property were 
really coal ; for it may well be imagined that in coal- 
fields there may exist vegetablo matters unequally 
decomposed. 

Cool and anthracite which resist the action of alkaline 
and hypochlorite solutions dissolve completely in a 
mixture of monohydrated sulphuric acid and nitric acid ; 
the liquid takes a very deep brown colour, and holds in 
solution an ulmic compound, which water completely 
precipitates. 

It is not my intention in this paper to consider the 
influences by which organic tissues arc transformed into 
combustible minerals. I ought, however, here to pat on 
record what seems to mo an interesting observation. 
I have ascertained that ligneous tissue, exposed for 
several days to a temperature of 100°, undergoes succes- 
sive modifications, and yields bodies very similar to those 
found in lignites. Tho first are soluble in alkalies, and 
correspond to fossil-wood lignite ; the second are insolublo 
in alkalies, but dissolve entirely in hypochlorites, like 
compact lignite. These are the new facts which it is 
my wish to submit to tho Academy. Their evident 
object is to introduce chemical characteristics into the 
study of combustible minerals, and they appear to me 
to lead to the following deductions : — 

i. By treating combustible minerals by the above- 
mentioned rc-Rgcnts, it is ascertained that in proportion 
to the age of the lignite so the chemical characteristics 
of the tissues gradually disappear, and the organic matter 
more resembles graphite the older the stratum whence 
it is derived. One exception I make in respect of the 
strata which have been modified under the influence of 
My researches accord completely with 
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those of Mi Kcgnault, who has already arrived at the 
same conclusions aa myself in his important researches 
on combustible minerals. 

a. The first degree of modification of ligneous tissues 
represented by turf is characterised by the presence of 
ulmic acid, and also by the ligneous tissues or cellules of 
the medullary rays, which can be extracted and purified 
in considerable quantities by means of nitric acid or of 
hypochlorites. 

1. The second degree of modification corresponds to 
fossil-wood, or xyloid lignite. It is partly soluble in 
alkali, like the preceding body ; but it undergoes a 
greater alteration, for it dissolves almost entirely in nitric 
acid and hypochlorites. 

4. The third state of modification is represented by 
compact or perfect lignite. Re-agents indicate in this 
substance a transition from organic matter to coal : thus, 
alkaline solutions have generally no effect on perfect 
lignite ; this combustible is characterised by its complete 
solubility in hypochlorites and nitric acid. 

5. The fourth degree of modification corresponds to 
coal, -which is insoluble in alkaline solutions and in 
hypochlorites. 

6. The fifth degree of alteration is anthracite, which 
is obviously allied to graphite, which resists the re-agents 
capable of modifying the preceding combustibles, and 
which is but very feebly attacked by nitric acid. 

It is, then, evident that chemical reactions confirm the 
classification of the combustible minerals admitted by 
geologist*. I am, however, far from thinking tha't 
lignite, coal, and anthracite, which are now characterised 
by their elementary composition and chemical reactions, 
constitute the only modifications which organic matters 
undergo while changing into combustible minerals. 
There doubtless arc intermediate transformations of the 
organic tissues correspondingtothe differences established 
by commercial practice between the different species of 
coal and lignites. But ore the re-agents sufficiently 
sensitive to be capable of characterising these different 
varieties of the same combustible mineral in glancc- 
r smith-coal, or even in the different layers of the 
coal-bed? I shall investigate this question in 
communication. — Comptcs-ltendus. 




On Some Applications of the Ferrocyanide of Potassium 
in Chemical Analysis, by Edmund W. Davy, A Ji., 
M.S., M.R.I.A., Professor of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Chemistry to the Hoyal Dublin Society} 

(Continual from pogt 176.) 

Having made two standard solutions, the first con- 
taining U-J12 grammes of ferrocyanide of potassium in 
a litre of the solution, and the second 14759 grammes 
of bichromate of potash in the same quantity of solution 
(weights which arc to each other as their atomic equiva- 
lents), I made several estimations of chloride of lime 
with them, adopting the method I have just described, 
and found that it gave the most consistent results, and 
which agreed very closely with those obtained by 
Gay-Lussac's and Otto's methods when the latter were 
performed with the greatest core, the only difference 
being that the results obtained by my method indicated 
a few hundredths of a part more of chlorine than either 
of those methods did, which may be accounted for by the 
unavoidable loss of a minute quantity of chlorine which 
takes place in those 



• From tho rki!o»»)>Mtal Magazine, belli* part of a paper road before 
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In order to simplify the process and render the calcu- 
lation as short as possible, I would recommend for 
commercial valuations the following way of carrying 
out this principle :— Having obtained a flat-bottomed 
flask or bottle, which will contain 10,000 grains of 
distilled water when filled up to a certain mark in the 
neck, make two standard solutions, the first by placing 
in the flask or bottle 1190 (or exactly 1189*97') grains 
of the purest crystallised ferrocyanide of potassium 
(yellow prussiate of potash), reduced to powder, adding 
distilled water to dissolve the calt, and when this is 
effected, filling up with water to the mark ; and having 
mixed the solution thoroughly, place it in a well- 
stoppered bottle. The second standard solution is made 
in the samo manner, substituting for the ferrocyanido 
1 j8'6 (or exactly 138-58) grains of bichromate of potash 
which has been purified by re-crystallisation and fused 
in a crucible at as low a heat as possible. Both these 
solutions will keep unchanged, and will answer for a 
number of determinations if they are preserved in well- 
stoppered bottles, and the ferrocyanide solution be kept, 
when not in use, excluded from the light. Get aburetto 
or alkalimetcr capable of holding or delivering 1000 
grains of distilled water, and divided into 100 equal 
divisions; also two small bottles, one capable of delivering 
1000 grains, and the other 500 grains of distilled wnter 
when filled up to a certain mark on the neck of each, 1 
which may both be readily made by filling them with 
water, emptying them, and, after they have drained for 
a minute or two, weighing into each the above weights 
of distilled water; or, what will be sufficiently accurate 
for most purposes, pour from the burette into one 100 
divisions of distilled water, and into the other 50, and 
mark with a file where the fluid stands in the neck of 
each bottle. Having these all ready, take an average 
specimen of chloride of lime, and weigh out 100 grains 
of it, and make in the usual way a solution of it by 
trituration in a mortar with some water; pour it into 
the flask which was used in preparing the two standard 
solutions, and, having filled up with water to the mark 
in tho neck, mix the solution thoroughly ; and before 
each time that any of the chloride of lime is taken out, 
shake well the contents of the flask. 

Measure out into a beaker -gloss, by means of the two 
little bottles, 100 divisions of the chloride of lime solu- 
tion, and 50 of the standard solution of ferrocyanide ; 
and. having mixed them well together, add some hydro- 
chloric acid to dissolve the precipitate formed and acidify 
the mixture Btrongly ; and having mixed the whole well, 
pour from the burette slowly the standard solution of 
bichromate, stirring well all the while, till a drop taken 
from the mixture nnd brought in contact with a drop of 
a very weak solution of perchloride of iron produces a 
yellowish-brown colour, as already noticed. Then read 
off the number of divisions of the standard solution of 
bichromate which was necessary to produce thin effect, 
and this being deducted from 50, gives the pcr-ccntago 
by weight of chlorine. 

For the standard solution of ferrocyanide having been 
made so that the 10,000-grain measures should bo equi- 
valent to 100 grains of chlorine, and as every division of 

* The above number* arc obtained aa follow*:— jfj porta of chlonno 
arc capable, a* before stated, of converting 411 44 part* of (he crystal- 
lised ferrocyanide of potassium into ferrldcyaiude ; therefore, 100 
part* of the former will convert 11*9 97 paru. of the latter into tlio 
same comiKiund. Again, as before observed, 1x6711 parti, of tho 
cryntnllUcd ferrocyanido require 147 59 pints of tlio bichromate of 
potash to convert them Into tho ferridiyanido ; 11*9 97 parts, there- 
fore, will take I )?'SK l«rU of that salt to picduco the same effect. 

> Two small pi|>ettea capable of delivering tho abovo 
would be found still more convenient 
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the bure tie equals 10 grains, each of these divisions of 
the ferrocyanido solution converted into ferridcyanidc 
will indicate o'i grain of chlorine. Again, the 100 
divisions of the solution of chlorido of lime represent 10 
grains of that substance, and we want to know how 
many divisions of tho ferrocyanido solution its chlorino 
has converted into ferridcyanidc. This is readily ascer- 
tained by the bichromate solution, which has been so 
graduated that each division represents a division of the 
ferrocyanide solution. So that to detennino the per- 
centage of chlorine, we have only to deduct, as before 
stated, the number of divisions of tho bichromate solution 
employed from the 50 of tho ferrocyanide solution, and 
the difference gives us the per-centage of chlorine by 
weight in tlio 'sample ; thus, in four experiments 50 
divisions of tho ferrocyanide solution, mixed with 100 
divisions of tho solution of chloride of lime, required 
18' 5 divisions of tho bichromate solution to convert the 
whole of the ferrocyanide employed into ferridcyanidc ; 
this number, taken from 50, leaves 31-5 divisions of 
ferrocyanide, which were converted into ferridcyanido by 
the chlorine of the chlorido of lime ; and as each, division 
represents o'i grain of chlorine, 31*5 will bo equivalent 
to 3" 1 5 grains of chlorine, which is the amount contained 
in 10 grains of the sample ; consequently, 100 grains 
will contain 31*5 grains of chlorine, which is the same 
amount as is obtained by simply deducting tho number 
of divisions of bichromate solution employed from 50 of 
ferrocyanide used in the estimation. 

Though tlits process appears a long one, from the 
details which are necessary to explain its principle, yet 
in practice it is very expeditious, and requires only a 
very few minutes for its performance, and iB much 
quicker than either (Jay-Lussac's or Otto's method. 

Though I have as yet chiefly confined my attention to 
the use of the ferrocyanide of potassium in the estimation 
of chlorine in bleaching powder, I have no doubt that it 
may be advantageously cmployeel in many other useful 
determinations by carrying out the principles already 
explained : thus, for example, it may be used as a means 
of determining the amount of bichromate of potash 
present in a sample of that salt, or tho quantity of 
chromic acid that exists under different circumstances. 
Again, tho same salt may be used in different determina- 
tions where a certain amount of chlorine is liberated, 
which represents a proportional quantity of some other 
substance : thus, for example, in the estimation of mau- 
ganesc ores for commercial purposes, where they aro 
heated with hydrochloric acid, the quantity of chlorine 
discnguged will indicate a certain amount of peroxide of 
mnngunesc in the ore, on tho presence of which its 
commercial valuo almost entirely depends ; and the 
chlorine evolved may be estimated by absorbing the gas 
in a dilute solution of caustic potash, and then deter- 
mining the amount of chlorine in it by precisely the 
same process as that I have recommended 111 tho valua- 
tion of chlorido of lime. To test tho accuracy of this 
method, I heated in a small flask a given quantity of 
pure bichromate of potash with an excess of strong 
hydrochloric acid, and collected the evolved chlorine by 
means of a dilute solution of caustic jpotash, employing 
the bulbed retort and curved dropping-tube, as recom- 
mended by Bunsen in tho Analysis of the ChromatCB" 
(see the lost edition of Fresenius's "Quantitative 
Analysis" page 234), and ascertained afterwords, by the 
use of (he ferrocyanide of potassium, tho amount of 
chlorino evolved, which corresponded almost exactly 
with the calculated amount of that substance which 
should have been obtained by the action of the quantity 



of bichromate used on tho hydrochloric acid. Again, a 
standard solution of ferrocyanido of potassium may b. 
used, as E. de Haen has shown, to determine the strength 
of the permanganate of potash in tho analysis of the 
ferrocyanide and ferridcyenide of potassium, a* an 
acidified solution of the ferrocyanide, as before stated, 
rapidly decolorises a solution of permanganate of pota»h, 
whereas the ferridcyanidc has 110 action on that suit ; 
and thiB reaction might bo taken advantage of, in the 
valuation of chloride of lime, to determine tho excess of 
ferrocyanido used in my process, but from my experi- 
ments I found that more precise and accurate results 
wore obtained by tho use of the bichromate of potash. 

The reaction of the bichromate of potash on tho ferro- 
cyanide might be employed in tlie valuation of tho 
ferrocyauide of potassium and other ferrocyanide*, 
having previously, in the ease of those which were 
insoluble, converted them into the ferrocyanide of potas- 
sium by boiling them with caustic potash, mid separating 
the insoluble oxides by filtration. 

It might also be employed for the valuation of the 
commercial red prussiate of potash, which is now to 
some extent employed as a bleaching agent in calico 

{•rioting, and which consists of varying quantities of 
erro- and ferridcyanido of potassium together with 
chloride of potassium. By ascertaining first how much 
a given quantity of the sample requires of a standard 
solution of bichromate of potash to convert the ferro- 
cyanide present into ferridcyanidc, tho per-centag© of 
that substance would be known ; and then by taking 
another portion of the sample and converting the ferrid- 
cyanidc it contained, by reducing agents, such as the 
sulphites of soda and potash, &c, into the ferrocyanide, 
and finally determining the amount of biehromute 
necessary to bring the wholo of the ferrocyanide then 
present into the state of ferridcyanidc, the difference in 
the two results would indicate tho proportion of ferrid- 
cyanide originally present in the sample. 

Tho last application of ferrocyanide of potassium 
which 1 shall notice iu the present communication is its 
employment as a reducing agent. It has long been 
known that the cyanide of potassium possesses most 
powerful reducing properties, and has been very usefully 
employed for that purpose in the reduction of different 
metallic salts under various circumstances; but I am not 
aware that tho ferrocyanide of potussium has been pro- 
posed or used for similar purposes; at least, I have 
referred to a great number 01 analytical and gcnerul 
chemical works, and in none of them is this salt recom- 
mended as a reducing agent, though tho cyanido is so 
much extolled for that purpose. According to my expe- 
riments, tho ferrocyanide is a far more convenient 
reducing agent than tho cyanide, and may be substituted 
for it in many cases of reduction with the be6t results, 
as it possesses many unquestionable advantages over 
that salt for this purpose. Thus, the ferrocyanido docs 
not deliquesce ana decompose when exposed to the air, 
whereas tho cyanide rapidly absorbs moisture, and, 
unless kept in very well-stoppered bottles, becomes qnito 
wet, and in this state quickly decomposes; and this 
deliquescence on tho part of the cyanide is often a source 
of much inconvenience in its use as a reducing agtnt, 
owing to tho almost unavoidable absorption of more or 
less moisture which takes place in mixing it with the 
substance to be reduced, and during the introduction of 
tho mixture into the reducing-tube. The ferrocyanide, 
on tho other hand, in a thoroughly dried and finely- 
powdered state, can bo intimately mixed with the 
substanco without any appreciable abeorptionof moisture. 
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I mode the following comparative experiment to awr- 
tain the relative absorptive properties for moisture of the 
two salts under the same circumstances : — Having 
thoroughly dried in a water-oven, till it ceased to vary 
in weight, some finely-powdered ferrocyanide, I pin ceil 
50 grains of it in a counterpoised watch-glass, 
and powdering in a warm mortar some fresh cyanide 
of potassium, I placed the came quantity of it in 
a similar counterpoised watch-glass, and left them 
both exposed to tho air. On examining them after 
four hours' exposure, I found that the former had only 
gained jf.^th ports of a grain of moisture, whereas the 
latter had token up 3*6 groins, or sixty times as much 
moisture under the same circumstances. After two days' 
ex|>osure I found that nearly all the cyanide had passed 
into tho liquid condition, having taken up 46 grainB of 
water 5 whereas the ferrocyanide appeared perfectly dry, 
and had only absorbed 1*4 grain. N 

The great fusibility of the cyanide is sometimes rather 
a disadvantage, which has to bo lessened by mixing it 
with a certain proportion of dried carbonate of sodaj 
but tho ferrocyanide not fusing at so low a temperature, 
does not require in most cases this admixture to lessen 
its fusibility. Again, the ferrocyanide is not a poisonous 
•alt, whereas the cyanido is highly to, and must be used 
with great caution ; and, lastly, the former salt is little 
more than half the price of tfie latter. Combined with 
tho above advantages, I find that the ferroevnnide is 
equally effective in reducing metallic oxides and 
Rttl[fhurots, and is especially convenient for tho reduction 
of different combinations of arsenic and mercury, which 
are reduced by it with tho greatest case. 

I made several comparative experiments with the dried 
ferrocyanide and with tho cyanido as reducing agents 
for the aulphuret of arsenic and arsenious acid, employing 
tho same quantity of arsenical compound with each salt, 
under similar circumstances ; and in almost every ease, 
particulnily where tho quantities operated on were 
minute, I "obtained more satisfactory results with the 
dried ferrocyanide than with the cyanide. 

The following were amongst my experiments: — I 
mixed the ^th of a groin of sulphuret of arsenic with 
3 grains of tho dried ferrocyanide, aud made a similar 
experiment, substituting the samo quantity of cyanide; 
and, on heating tho mixtures in similar glass tubes, 
obtained almost identically fine and characteristic rings 
of metallic arsenic. 

I then intimately mixed the same quantity of sulphuret 
of arsenic with 49-9 grains of very finely-powdered 
glass, and taking 5 grains of this mixture, containing 
the -j^th part of a grain of the sulphuret, mixed it with 
5 grains of the dried ferrocyanide, and made a compara- 
tive experiment with another 5 grains of tho mixture, 
substituting the same quantity of cyanide : on heating 
both these mixtures in small reduction-tubes, I got the 
characteristic metallic rings in both, but better defined 
in the cose of the ferrocyanide. 

I finally took 1-5 grains of the mixture of sulphuret 
and glass, containing about j-^th parts of a groin of 
sulphuret of arsenic, and treated them in the same 
manner, using in one case 15 grains of fcrroernnidc, 
and in the other 1*5 grains of cyanide, and obtained in 
each case a minute metallic ring, which, however, was 
muoh moro distinct and satisfactory where the ferro- 
cyanide had been used as the reducing agent. 

The same comparative experiments were made with 
arsenious acid, when results similar to those in tho ease 
of the sulphuret of arsenic were obtained. 

The ferrocyanide, therefore, is a moat delicate reducing 



agent in the case of arsenical compounds, and where 
very minute quantities have to be detected, appears 
from my experiments to give moro satisfactory results 
than the cyanide. 

Whether tho addition of dried carbonate of soda 
would improve the ferrocyanide for some cases of reduc- 
tion, I am not at present ablo to say; but in one experi- 
ment which I mode with the sulphuret of arsenic, I 
obtained as good results, using the ferrocyanide alone, 
as where it was mixed previously with its own weight 
of dried carbonate of soda. In many cases tho ferro- 
cyanide may be used as a reducing agent in a state of 

Cowdcr without separating its water of crystallisation 5 
ut, in most cases, it will be rendered a far better redu- 
cing agent by bring previously dried at zit° in a water- 
bath or oveu; and in this tlried condition it may bo 
kept for any length of timo in a good-stoppered or well- 
corked bottle. 

Though as yet my experiments havo been chiefly eon- 
fined to the reduction of different compounds of arsenic 
and mercury, I entertain no doubt that the ferrocyanide 
of potassium will be found an equally effective reducing 
agent in the case of the combinations of other metals, 
and that it may with great advantage be substituted for 
the cyanido of potassium in many cases where the latter 
salt is used as a reducing agent. 



On Aniline Red, by M. K. KopP. 

I find that aniline red, produced by tho action of nitric 
acid or of nitrates of an casily-reduciblo base, is a 
truunino, representing mononitro-triauiline, — 

The existence of binitro-triauilinc seems to me almost 
certain, as, by treating aniline with a mixture of sul- 
phuric aud nitric acid, wo obtain a ycllowish-bruwu 
body, possessing in tho highest degree the properties of 
a nitro compound ; but I havo not yet succeeded in ■ 
purifying it sufficiently to make the analysis coincide 
exactly with the formula. 

In trianilines a portion of tho hydrogen may be sub- 
stituted by methyl, ethyl, and amyl, ulong with nitrous 
gas. These are very probably tho compounds : — 



( C '3 U *M l C J* H »>j) 1 

(tfojuj (nojhJ (kujiiJ 

I specified in my paper these substances only as 
hypothesis, but they really exist. 1 have already obtained 
several of them, and it is very remarkablo that the red 
tint disappears, becoming from violet moro and moro 
blue, according as the hydrogen is replaced by tho 
hydrocarbons. 

The latter aro not yet sufficiently pure for analysis, 
though very beautiful as shades of colour. They ore 
generally almost insoluble in water, but easily soluble in 
alcohol or acetic acid. When tho trianiline, instead of 
being nitrated, is ehlorated, bromated, or iodised, the 
compound is equally a red matter, but presenting slight 
differences of tint. 

I venture to hopo that my work will serve to throw 
some light on tho mode of formation, the composition, 
and the constitution of the colouring matters, so remark- 
able and so important, which are derived from aniline.— 
<Jompte»-licndu». 
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On the Properties of Liquid Carbonic Acid, 
by Gf.oroe Gore, Etq. 
In this communication the author shows how a small 
quantity of liquid carbonic acid may be readily and 
safely prepared in glass tubes closed by stoppers of 
gutta percha, and be brought in a pure state into contact 
with any solid substance upon which it may be desired 
to ascertain its chemical or solvent action, or be submitted 
to the action of electricity by means of wires introduced 
through the stoppers. 

By immersing about fifty substances in the liquid 
acid for various periods of time, he has found that it is 
comparatively a chemically inert substance, and not 
deoxidised by any ordinary deoxidising agent except 
the alkali metals. Its solvent power is extremely 
limited. It dissolves camphor freely, iodine sparingly, 
and a few other bodies in small quantities. It does not 
dissolve oxygen salts, and it does not redden solid 
extract of litmus. It penetrates gutta percha, dissolves 
out the dark brown colouring matter, and leaves the 
gutta percha undissolved, and much more white. It 
also acts in a singular and somewhat similar manner 
upon india rubber. The india rubber while in the liquid 
acid exhibits no change, but immediately on being taken 
out it swells to at least six or eight times its original 
dimensions, and then Blowly contracts to its original 
volume, evidently from expansion and liberation of 
absorbed carbonic acid, and it is found to be perfectly 
white throughout its substance. These effects upon 
gutta percha and india rubber may prove useful for 
practical purposes. 

The liquid acid is a strong insulator of electricity ; 
sparks (from a RuhmkorfTs coil) which would pass 
readily through Ands of an inch of cold air, would with 
difficulty pass through about Ath of an inch of the 
liquid acid. 

In its general properties it is somewhat analogous to 
bisulphide of carbon, but it possesses much less solvent 
power over fatty substances.— Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, 
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Cyanogen Steel. 

It is curious to observe how frequently several inventors 
are engaged at the same time upon similar discoveries, 
although each of them may bo pursuing his labours 
altogether independently of the others, and although 
the discovery may be unquestionably new. At the time 
when the pneumatic process of refining iron was creating 
bo much attention, it will be remembered that both Mr. 
Martien and Mr. Bessemer had lodged provisional speci- 
fications within three months of each other, conscque n tly 
the provisional protection accorded to each was running 
simultaneously, and before the public or any other person 
but themselves had had an opportunity of ascertaining 
the details of the respective inventions. About the same 
time the presence of nitrogen in steel was positively 
declared by Mr. Christopher Binks, and his project for 
employing cyanogen compounds in the manufacture of 
that metal was brought prominently forward. The 
question, however, of improving the mode of manufac- 
turing steel had at that period been discussed to reple- 
tion, and Mr. Binks' assertion was regarded with 
suspicion, or, at least, as the project of an enthusiastic 
patent seller. After long remaining in abeyance (the 



fact of the discovery being only kept from sinking into 
oblivion by the occasional lodging of a specification, in 
which the use of substances capable of yielding cyanogen 
was incidentally mentioned), the subject has been 
revived, and is now restored to more than its pristine 
vigour, by the publication of M. Frcmy's communica- 
tion to the French Academy of Sciences ; and it seems 
probable that cyanogen compounds will ere long be 
acknowledged to be as necessary to the manufacture of 
steel as carbon has hitherto been. 

In Mr. Fleury's process of manufacturing steel with 
electricity cyanogen is regarded as a necessary consti- 
tuent of steel i and several other processes, which bare 
in practice proved to give excellent results, may owe 
their success to the unintentional introduction of 
cyanogen compounds. Amongst the specifications of 
patents issued during the past week, is one relating to 
an invention by Messrs. Duhcsme, Do Ruolz, and De 
Fontenay, for improvements in the manufacture of cast- 
steel, and in the re-manufacture of old steel, in which 
the use of cyanogen is again the principal ingredient 
employed. In making cast-steel according to this in- 
vention, certain mixtures of wrought-iron, cast-iron, 
oxide of iron, old steel, and ferrocy-anide of potassium, 
or ferricyanido of potassium, or some of them are 
to be employed. The ferrocyanide of potassium is 
commonly known as yellow prussiate of potash, while 
the fcrricyanide of potassium is commonly known as 
red prussiate of potash. The corresponding sodium 
salts may be substituted for the potassium salts. Were 
the 6odium salts used, the process would be almost 
identical with that of Mr. Charles Sanderson, of Shef- 
field, also mado public several years since. The papers 
read before the Society of Arts by Mr. Binks, advoca- 
ting cyanogen, and by Mr. Sanderson, for employing 
substances capable of yielding cyanogen, for improving 
the quality of iron and the allied metals, haviug been 
presented within a short time of each other. Bat 
whether the salts of sodium or those of potassium be 
used, it is evident that Messrs. Duhcsme, De Ruolz, and 
Do Fontenay have been long anticipated, the cvanogen 
being incontestably the ingredient upon which they rely 
for success. In the manufacture of cast-steel, they con- 
tinue, one mixture employed consists of— Wrought-iron, 
700 paits by weight ; white cast-iron, 100 parts; oxide 
of iron, 100 parts ; red prussiate of potash, 8 parts. A 
second mixture consists of— Old steel (old files, tools, or 
springs), 500 parts by weight ; wrought-iron, 500 parts ; 
red prussiate of potash, 14 parts. A third mixture con- 
sists of— Old steel, 350 parts by weight; wrought-iron, 
350 parts; white cast-iron, 200 parts; oxide of iron, 
100 parts; red prussiate of potash, 7 parts. A fourth 
mixture consists of— Wrought-iron, 1000 parts by 
weight; oxide of iron, 75 parts; red prussiate of potash, 
>8 parts. From the small proportion of cyanogen added 
in the several instances, the astonishment that its 
existence did not long previously attract attention will 
at one© disappear, the quantity of ferricyanide being 
only such as would cause a very small proportion of 
cyanogen to remain in the iron at the completion of the 
process. 

If the ferrocyanide be employed instead of the fern- 
cyanide of potash in the mixtures described, double the 
quantity indicated for the red prussiate of potash is 
used ; but the latter is preferred as giving a more decided 
reaction, and also on account of its containing no water 
of crystallisation. Refined iron, or fine metal, may be 
advantageously substituted for the cast-iron in the 
first and third mixtures, in which case the quantity 
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of fine metal employed most be doublo that indicated 
for the cast iron, without altering the proportion! of red 
prttssiato of potash. The cast-iron employed should be 
white, and of at least two qualities, one of which should 
contain manganese. It is to be first broken up into 
smnll fragments. The wrought-iron should be in the 
smallest possible fragments, and it should be avoided to 
use gra nular with fibrous iron. Granular iron of a good 
quality is preferred. The old steel should be of a good 
quality, and introduced into the mixture in small pieces. 
For the re-manufacture of old steel one mixture em- 
ployed consists of old steel, such as old files, tools, or 
springs, ioco ports by weight j red prussiate of potash, 
10 parts. Another mixture consists of old steel, 1000 
parts by weight ; yellow prusmato of potash, ao parts. 
In carrying out the manufacture of cast-steel, as also 
the re-manufaeturo of old steel, according to this inven- 
tion, the above mixtures have to be melted down in 
crucibles, the ingredients having been previously mixed 
as completely as possible. The old steel, as also the 
wrought and cast-iron, should first be broken into email 
pieces, and the prussiate of potash should be well dis- 
tributed throughout the mass. The operations take 
place in a common air furnace, for which a very pure 
coke is employed, mixed with a tenth part of wood 
charcoal. The crucibles must be kept hermetically 
closed until complete fusion of the metals ensue, and the 
fire must be managed with the usual precautions. The 
same description of crucible is employed as is generally 
used for the smelting of steel. Those of plumbago arc 
preferred; but, if these are used, it is well to increase 
slightly the proportion of prussiate of potash after the 
crucibles have been employed for two successive raclt- 
i ngs. — Mining Journal. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

A Court* of Ten Lecture* on Inorganic Chemittry, by Dr. 
Edward Fhajjxland, F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemittry at 
St. Ba rthoiomew't Hotpital. 

Lbctcbs vn. 

Nitrogen- — Preparation and Properties — Compound* of 
Nitrogen with Oxygen and with Hydrogen. — Carbon — it* 
Propertie* in the Form of Diamond, Graphite, and 
Charcoal. 

Wb have to-day to consider an element which, in many 
respect*, presents striking contrasts to the two eleuieDts 
we have hitherto studied. This element is nitrogen, a 
body which is rather distinguished far the sluggishness of 
its affinities than for the facility with which it unites with 
other bodies. On this account, nitrogen exists in nature 
chiefly in the free or elementary condition. It is con- 
tained in this, state in the atmosphere, and constitutes 
about four-fifths of the total volume of atmospheric 
air, and more than three-fourths of the weight of the 
atmosphere. It exists, however, also in combination, 
although in comparison with the quantity contained in 
the atmosphere this amount in combination should be re- 
garded almost as a vanishing quantity. It exists, howerer, 
in the tissues of plants and uuimals, and is in fact essential 
to the existence of animal and vegetable life. It is found 
also in the remains of plant life of former ages ; conse- 
quently it is a constituent of our coal formations, and 
exists there to the extent of from one to one and a -half, 
and even, in some cases, up to two per cent. It is also a 
; of nearly all those highly po: 



substances, such as strychnine, brucine, narcotine, and 
bodies of that kind. It is also an essential element in 
hydrocyanic acid, that very poisonous prussic acid, as it is 
sometimes termed, with the properties of which we arc all 
acquainted. There is scarcely any vegetable poisonous 
substance which does not contain nitrogen. That singular 
vegetable extract with which the Indians poison their 
arrows, is, so far an we know at the present time, entirely 
free from nitrogen. That and the poison of oocculu* Indicu* 
are nearly the sole exceptions to this general rule that these 
poisonous vegetable substances invariably contain nitrogen. 

We can prepare this element either by abstracting 
it from tho atmosphere, or, in other words, by removing 
the element with which it is associated in the sir, namely, 
oxygen ; or we can extract it from some of its compounds. 
The first is the most simple mode of proceeding. As 
nitrogen is remarkable for its want of affinity, and as oxygen 
is distinguished for its powerful affinities,* there are many 
means by which we can withdraw the oxygen from the 
nitrogen in the atmosphere, thus leaving the nitrogen in a 
free state. A common candle will do this, to a certain extent, 
by burning it in a closed vessel filled with atmospheric air. 
Under such circumstances, after a certain time, the candle 
goes out. Now, it goes out when it no longer finds a 
sufficient quantity of oxygen to continue its combustion ; 
but, unfortunately, a candle will not continue to burn 
until all the oxygen has been removed. Besides this, it 
also produces, at first, carbonic acid, and when the candle 
is about to be extinguished for want of more oxygen it 
produces carbonic oxide. From the carbonic oxide it is 
very difficult afterwards to free the nitrogen ; and conse- 
quently this process of burning a candle in the air would 
not answer our purpose for procuring free nitrogen. Phos- 
phorus, however, is a substance which is more combustible 
than a candle is, ai.d which does not generate, on iu 
combination with oxygen, any volatile matter — any gaseous 
subsi aocc— which we should have difficulty in subsequently 
removing from the nitrogen. Further, the phosphorus is 
capablo of continuing to burn until every trace of oxygen 
has been removed from the air, and phosphorus, conse- 
quently, is well adapted for the preparation of nitrogen, 
leaving it in a state of comparative purity. 

Here is the apparatus by which we effect this. We 
place a little piece of phosphorus on a small capsule 
floating on water, and then ignite it by means of a heated 
wire, and invert over it a bell-jar filled with air. At first 
we have an expansion of tho air contained in the jar, 
owing to the heat generated by the combustion of the 
phosphorus , but this expansion will soon cea^e, and give 
place to a contraction as the combustion goes on ; and we 
shall notice, I think, when the phosphorus has become 
extinguished that the gas remaining in the receiver will be 
considerably Icbs than the bulk of air which the vessel con- 
tained at first. Those of you who can see over the edge 
of this vessel will perceive that even at the present moment 
the water is gradually rising in the interior. This rising 
of the water will increase as the temperature of the 
enclosed nitrogen diminishes. You see the phosphorus 
burns more and more dimly, and it will_ finally be extin- 
guished. At the moment of its extinction, the last 
particle of oxygen will have been removed from the atmo- 
spheric air. Now, as we shall subsequently find, atmo- 
spheric air consists of particles of oxygen and nitrogen, 
the nitrogen only remaining after the extinction of the 
phosphorus. The gas which remains may be regarded as 
pure nitrogen, or, at all events, nitrogen very nearly pure. 

That is one mode of preparing the element. Another 
plan consists in causing two compounds of nitrogen to de- 
compose each other. If we mix together a compound of 
nitrogen and hydrogen, which we term ammonia, and a 
oompound of nitrogen and oxygen, which we call hypo- 
nitrous acid, we have a solution containing just a suffi- 
cient amount of oxygen in the one compound to combine 
With the hydrogen in the other compound so as to produce 
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water, leaving the two quantities of nitrogen that were 
contained in those two compounds in the elementary form. 
Now, nitrogen, prepared by either of these processes, 
possesses the following properties : It is a perfectly 
colourless and transparent gas. Here we hate a jar 
of it, and just as we saw in tho case of tha oxygen and 
hydrogen, so here with nitrogen \ you cannot distinguish 
a vessel filled with this gas from another vessel filled with 
atmospheric air. Here [in the bell-jar in which the 
phosphorus had just beeu burnt], at present, we have 
a quantity of white fumes mixed with our nitrogen. 
These white fumes consist of phosphoric acid produced by 
the combustion of phosphorus at the expense of the atmo- 
spheric oxygen. This phosphoric acid will gradually 
subside and dissolve, leaving the gas, after a few minutes, 
as clear and transparent as that which wo have in the 
other jar, and which w aa prepared, in fact, by this process. 
Nitrogen possesses nearly the same specific gravity as 
atmospheric air. Taking atmospheric air as unity it is 
slightly more than '97. It is very slightly soluble in we'er— 
far less so than oxygen. One hundred volumes of water 
dissolve only about one and a-half volumes of nitrogen, 
whilst about double this quantity of oxygen is dissolved. 
This greater solubility of oxygen than atmospheric nitro- 
gen in water is a most important point connected with tho 
existence of animal life beneath the surface of water. 
Fishes live in water by means of the atmospheric oxygen 
which is dissolved in that liquid. They have no power 
whatever of decomposing tho water, and separating the 
oxygen from the hydrogen ; but they require for their 
respiration free oxygen, just in the same way as animals 
living in the air ; and they receive this oxygen from the 
quantity of air dissolved in water. If you deprive water 
of air by placing it under the exhausted receiver of an air- 
pump for a few moments, fishes placed in that water will very 
soon die, because they cannot obtain the supply of oxygen 
which is necessary to continue their respiratory functions. 
In consequence of water dissolving atsro oxygen than 
nitrogen, these animals have, so to speak, a dissolved 
atmosphere, far richer in oxygen than our ordinary air ; 
and, therefore, by a comparatively much smaller bulk of 
air than land animals require they can continue their 
respiration, and obtain quite a sufficient amount of oxygen 
for their wants. 

~ In ordinary language we generally describe nitrogen as 
being incombustible in itself, and incapable of supporting 
combustion. If we take ajar of it— let us take this jar 
here, for instance— and plunge into it a lighted taper, we 
shall see, on the one hand, that when the paper comes in 
contact with the gas the latter will not inflame, and, on 
the other hand, that tho paper is extinguished when 
it is lowered into the jar ; so that we gather from this 
experiment that nitrogen is incombustible; but these 
matters are not to be decided upon the dictum of a single 
experiment of this kind. It is quite possible that nitrogen 
may be very combustible at higher temperatures, and indeed 
we shall find that it is combustible to a certain extent at 
all events. Different combustibles require very different 
degrees of heat to set them a burning — to "ignite" them, 
as we call it. I have here a substance which is so easily 
ignited that the moment it comes in contact with the air, 
even at ordinary temperatures, it bursts into flame. I 
will expel some of it out of this tube— it is a liquid 
body— into the dish there ; and you see this Bubs Lance, 
as soon as it comes in contact with the air, ignites and 
burns biilliantly. Now phosphorus is another sombustible 
body which will furnish us with a second link in this 
chain. The body which we have just expelled from the 
tube has its igniting point below the temperature of the 
atmosphere. The igniting point of phosphorus is higher 
than the ordinary temperature cf the atmosphere, and 
if we bring a piece of this phosphorus into the air, 
you see it does not take fire ; but it will take fire at a 
temperature not very much higher than that of (he 



atmosphere, and if we float it in a copper 
upun hot water, bring it in contact with the heated 
surface, our phosphorus will probably than ignite. 
[A piece of phosphorus was ignited in the manner de- 
scribed.] There you see at that temperature our phos- 
phorous ignites and enters into combustion. Then, again, 
we have a substance, the bisulphide of carbon, which has 
an igniting point a little higher than phosphorus, but siill 
far below an ordinary flame. Wo will warm this glass 
rod. I need not have it so hot that I cannot bear to draw 
it through my fingers. With this warm rod I dare say I 
shall be able to ignite this bisulphide of carbon. Yes; 
you see it ignites at this temperature, far below any of our 
usual igniting points, The rod is sufficiently hot, but I 
can draw it in this way through my fingers, although it 
possesses power to ignite this inflarnmulile substance. 
Now, proceeding upwards, the ordinary gas flame which 
we burn has an igniting point still higher than this bisul- 
phide of carbon, but lower, again, than some other bodies. 
Tho ordinary cool gas, if exposed to very bright red heat, 
ignites ; but if it be exposed to a temperature below this 
very bright redness, that is, if you take an iron bar heated 
only to dull redness, it will fail to ignite this coal gas. 
Now, we have here another material which is still less 
combustible than coal gas ; this material is a compound 
of nitrogen which I shall presently have to explain 
to you. It is called ammonia, or am maniacal gas. 
We are generating it hore in this vessel, and passing it 
through this iron tube which is heated to redness by a 
gas furn:ce. I dare say by ihe aid of that external 
heat applied to the ammonia we shall get it to burn at the 
extremity of the tube ; but the ammoniacal gas, as we 
shall presently see, is not ordinarily combustible, but only 
when previously heated in tbis way can it continue its 
combustion. If we allow a jet of ammoniacal gas to impinge 
on a candle-flame it will burn around the flame, but will not 
continue its combustion when the flame has been removed; 
so that if wo were to puss this ammoniacal gus simply 
through a cold tube and endeavour to ignite it at the end 
we should get no flame from it. Probably, our tube will 
now be heated sufficiently high. [A light was applied to the 
end of the tube from which the gas was issuing.] Yes, 
there our ammoniacal gas burns at the extremity of the 
tube quite readily. Now we will turn off the gas of the 
apparatus by which the rube is heated, and you will see 
that soon after that gas has been extinguished the flame of 
the ammoniacal gas will gradually withdraw itself from the 
end of the lube and finally be extinguished. It can no longer 
retain its ignition, because the temperature produced by 
the combustion of ammonia is by no means so high as iu 
igniting point. We can only keep the temperature at tho 
igniting point by previously passing the gas through this 
hot tube. It thus produces a higher temperature, just 
as you get a higher temperature in a furnace fed by 
heated air than you do in a furnace fed by ordinary air ; 
and the difference between these five or six hundred 
degrees of heat is sufficient to raise tho temperature of 
the burning ammoniacal gas beyond its igniting point, 
and therefore to render it capable of burning in the air. 
The clement nitrogen, to which all these experiments 
lead 

any of these substances. It is higher «rcn than that of 
ammoniacal gas ; and we require to expose it to a still 
higher temperature in order to bring about its combustion 
with oxygen. Further, like ammoniacal gas, nitrogen on 
its combustion with oxygen, that is, when y«u get it to 
burn by heating it to the proper temperature to render it 
combustible, produces, in burning, a less amount of heat 
— I mean to say a lower temperature is produced — than is 
equal to its igniting point. Its igniting point is higher 
than the temperature produced on its combustion. On 
this account the combustion cannot be propagated from 

of the mixture 
were not the 



particle to particle, or from mass to ma 
of oxygen and nitrogen gases. If this 
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it is obvious that all the nitrogen in the air would long 
ago have been burnt up. The first time that a philosopher 
obtained the heat of the oxyhydrogen blow-pipo he would 
inevitably have ignited the atmospheric nitrogen and burnt 
up the whole of the atmospheric oxygen. The com- 
bustion would have been propagated from particle to 
particle, had not the igniting point been higher than the 
temperature produced by its combustion. The union 
of the two gases which compose the air must have 
resulted from this ignition at a single point ; but 
ss the igniting point is higher than the temperature 
produced by the combustion of the nitrogen, the com* 
bustion of atmospheric air cannot be communicated from 
one point to another, but can only go on where the 
temperature is sufficiently high. The temperature of 
an ordinary fire is not sufficiently high for this purpose. 
It doea not exceed about 4000° Fahr. The temperature of 
our ordinary oil, gas, and candle flames does not exceed 
about 3500° Fahr. The igniting point of nitrogen is con- 
siderably above that. It ia impossible to measure these high 
temperatures, but I have calculated from an experiment 
with a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen, that a temperature of 
about 5400° is necessary to ignite nitrogen. Now, you see the 
temperature we have in a common fire, and that which we 
have in common gas and candle flames, are not sufficient 
for the ignition of nitrogen, and therefore we get no com. 
bustion of nitrogen in these flames — a circumstance which, 
as we shall presently find, is of great value to us, and 
contributes considerably to the comfort of our lives. 
We should have exceedingly noxious effects produced in 
the atmosphere by the ignition and com bustion of nitrogen 
with oxygen. We have, however, some sources of heat 
sufficient to ignite nitrogen. One of these sources is the 
combustion of oxygen and hydrogen gasea in the pro- 
portions to form water, or nearly so. If we mix these 
gases with nitrogen, and then ignite them, and add at the 
same time a certain excess of oxygen, the nitrogen burns, 
—to a limited extent it ia true,— but it undergoes very 
definite combustion. 

The temperature of the electric spark is also high enough 
to ignite nitrogen, being above the igniting point of that 
gas; and consequently if we pass a stream of electric sparks 
through a jar of atmospheric air, such as we have here, 
we shall have an ignition of the nitrogen which it contains, 
and it* combustion at the expense of the atmospheric 
oxygen. You see at the present moment [exhibiting 
a glass H usk containing air] this is quite colour less. 
If the nicrngen burns on the passage of the electric 
sparks, it will produce ruddy vapours in the flask. You 
will see, its the first place, a yellowish colour, and, finally, a 
reddish coi our, produced by the action of the stream of electric 
■parks, ss they pass between these two points. [A series 
of electric sparks from a KuhmkorfTs coil was then 
passed through the flask of atmospheric air. J We shall 
only get our colour after some time ; but it is an experi- 
ment which is worthy our seeing, we shall therefore wait. 
Oxidation of the nitrogen is caused by the passage of the 
electric aparks through the jar, and consequently such an 
oxidation must take place every time a Hash of lightning 
passes through the atmosphere. 

Nitrogen in thu .wiling with oxygen, forms an ex- 
tensive series of compounds. Here wo have a lift of 
them in this table : — 

CvtHpotmdi of Nitrogen with Oxygon. 
Protoxide of Nitrogen . . . NO 
Binoxid* of Nitrogen . . . NO, 
llyponitrous Acid . . . NO, 
Nitrous Acid . . . . NO, 

Nitric Acid NO, 

In any proportions in which the oxygen doea not exceed 
two equivalents to one of nitrogen, the compound obtained 
is neuiral ; when there is a larger proportion of oxygen 
than this, the compound becomes acid. 
We have already a Tory perceptible yellow colour- 



ing produoed in that flask [through which the elec- 
tric spaika were still being passed]; and in the course 
of a minute or two more, I dare say it will be more 
perceptible. The compounds produced here are the 
three last mentioned in the table to which I have just 
directed your attention. They consist partly of hypo* 
nitrous acid, partly of nitrous acid, and partly of nitric 
acid. All these three substances are liable to be formed 
in this way; and in the action of lightning in thunder- 
storms these three compounds are produced, but the two 
compounds containing the smaller proportions of oxygen 
gradually pass inte the last containing the highest propor- 
tion of oxygen ; and therefore it is that we usually find 
present in the rain that descends after a thunder-storm a 
certain proportion of nitric acid. 

We have now a very decided brown [again referring 10 
the flaek through which the sparks had been passing]. 
The operation ia a very alow one, but the formation of 
these oxides of nitrogen continues to increase. 

Thia is one source, then, of the fifth combination of 
nitrogen with oxygen — nitric add, which we have next to 
consider. It is produced by the combustion of atmo- 
spheric nitrogen, end it is also found in a state of 
combination with bases. It forms nitrates with bases. 
Some chemists are of opinion that all the nitric acid 
which we meet with in combination with potash or 
soda, in the so-called " nitre districts," ia due entirely 
to the putrefaction and decay of animal and vege- 
table substances ; while others contend that it is due to 
the combustion of nitrogen by atmospheric electricity. 
Probably the proportion of nitric acid general e l in the 
atmosphere, and present in the rain in this wsy, is com- 
paratively small ; and we find our chief supplies of this 
substance from the oxidation of nitrogen contained in 
animal and vegetable substances, but especially in animal 
substances. Now, nitrogen which is already com- 
bined is capable of undergoing this kind of oombustion at 
the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere. It is going 
on around us, in fact, in the soil of London. Permeated 
aa it is by the sewerage, we have thero animal matters 
containing nitrogen undergoing this process of combustion 
with oxygen without any elevation of temperature what- 
ever, producing immense quantities of this substance, 
nitric acid, which may be detected in all the shallow wells 
in and around London. It ia especially abundant in the 
neighbourhood of burial grounds, where animal matter 
is oxidizing to a greater extent than it is in other locali- 
ties ; and the wells in those neighbourhoods have been 
found to contain a large proportion of the sslts of nitric 
acid. 

Nitric acid may be made by a process such as we have 
proceeding here. It is here being obtained by displacing 
it from its compounds with bast s by means of sulphuric 
acid. We have added a quantity of sulphuric acid to 
this nitrate of potash, or common nitre, which is one of 
the best known salts of this body. Sulphuric acid is 
capable, under the influence of heat, of displacing the 
nitric acid. After the reaction we shall have left sulphate 
of potash in the retort, whilst nitric acid distils over. 

Nitric acid thus obtained is a colourless, fuming, limpid, 
highly corrossive liquid, and contains one equivalent of 
nitrogen and five equivalents of oxygea, which we have 
represented on the diagram by the symbol NO it but our 
nitric acid contains also one equivalent of water. It is 
distinguished for its powerful oxidising properties. It 
oxidises metals with very great facility, converting them, 
first, into oxides, and, subsequently, into nitrates. Here 
is some of this acid which is used commercially on a 
large scale, being formed by this decomposition which we 
have going on here. The operation is performed in large 
cylinders which are lined with fire bricks in order to 
protect them from the action of the acid. If nitric acid 
is brought into contact with copper a very powerful 
oxidation of the copper takes place, with the production of 
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these red fumes. These red fumes are the same as those 
which we have been forming in this flask, only you see here 
they have a greater intensity. Here is a greater amount 
of this red compound produced by the deoxidation of this 
nitric acid. It is from this deoxidation of the final 
compound of nitrogen and oxygen that we usually obtain 
our »upplies of the other compounds of nitrogen and 
oxygen. We might perform the same experiment, also, 
with iron, which is oxidized in the same way and gives 
rise to the same red fumes. Nitric acid, however, is 
incapable of oxidizing all the metals in this way. If we 
bring it in contact with gold, for instance, no such 
oxidation occurs. [A piece of gold leaf was placed in a 
glass vestel containing nitric acid.] The gold float* 
about in the nitric acid with its brilliancy unaffected. It 
is also incapable of oxidising platinum and a fow other 
metals ; but the great majority of metallic substances are 
capable of being oxidised by it. These oxides, being 
taken up by the remaining nitric acid present, form 
nitrates, and thus we produce our nitrate of copper, 
nitrate of iron, nitrate of sine, and nitrates of other metals 
which we wish to obtain. 

Nitric acid may be very readily detected by this very 
process that we have been performing here, — namely, by 
deoxidizing it by means of copper turnings. If we first 
set the acid free from any combination in which it may 
previously have existed, by the addition of sulphuric acid, 
ns we have done here, and then bring copper turnings 
into contact with the liquid in which the nitric acid is thus 
set free, we have thete red fumes produced which are 
quite characteristic of the presence of nitric acid. When 
the quantity operated upon is small, we may not, perhaps, 
perceive nny of these fumes : in this case we can detect 
the presence of the nitric acid by those papers we em* 
ployed on the last occasion for another purpose. Here are 
some papers which have been immersed in a mixture of 
p-tirch and iodide of potassium, and you see they are 
powerfully acted upon by this gas; the action is, indeed, 
too powerful for you to see it properly. They are browned 
very strongly, but with a smaller quantity the paper is 
rendered blue. You see this bluing action better when 
the paper is moistened a little. 

Now, you will remember that this is precisely the test 
which is used for the detection of ozone in the atmosphere. 
We mentioned it in the last Lecture, as being used to 
show the presence of ozone in the atmosphere, and we 
have seen that every electric spark that passes through 
the air produces this acid. How, then, can this be a 
proper test for the presence of ozone in the atmosphere ? 
If we know that this nitrous acid produces the same effect 
upon the papers as was produced by what is supposed to 
be ozone, how can such papers be said to be a test for 
ozone ? It is obviously quite unreliable. The effect would 
be produced, and I think probably is produced, by the 
nitrous acid derived from the passage of electric discharges 
through the air, and not by ozone at all. 

From nitric acid we can obtain, by graduated deoxida- 
tion, the remaining compounds of nitrogen with oxygen. 
The first compound resulting from the gradual deoxida- 
tion, is nitrous acid, and the next is hypo nitrous acid, 
which containa thr-e equivalent* of oxygen and one of nitro- 
gen; the next compound which we shall come to, will be the 
so-called "bin oxide of nitrogen," which contains two equiva- 
lents of oxygen and one equivalent of nitrogen. This is the 
substance which is produced when nitric acid is acted 
upon by copper turnings; in fact, we had it produced in 
the first experiment. In order to obtain this substance, 
NO,, it is necessary to exclude the air ; and here is an 
apparatus by which we can perform that experiment. The 
operation shall be going on while we are endeavouring to 
make ourselves acquainted with the properties of this gas. 
Here we have a vessel containing copper turnings. We I 
pour a portion of nitrio acid through this funnel-shaped I 
tube, which passes nearly to the bottom of the jar. The I 



gas, on being evolved, will pass out through this flexible 
tube, and be collected here, [referring to a jar inverted 
over the pneumatic trough.] 

Binoxide of nitrogen is a perfectly colourless and 
transparent gas, like those we are already acquainted with. 
Here is a jar of it, for example, which has been already 
collected, and in which we shall be able to see some 
of its properties. It possesses a specifio gravity only 
slightly greater than that of air, very slightly indeed, it 
being 1-04. It is slightly soluble in water, water absorbing 
about 5 per cent, of this gas ; but •till we can collect it 
over water without any material loss ; that is, in fact, the 
mode in which this gas is generally collected. One of its 
most distinguishing characteristics is its strong affinity for 
a further amount of oxygen ; it is, indeed, a chemical com- 
pound in a very unstable position, and it has a great desire 
for s further quantity of the element oxygen. If we ptss 
some of this gas up into ajar containing oxygen, we shall 
find that it will at once produce those ruddy fumes that we 
had formed here, owing to the transformation of the 
binoxide into the next two compounds below it on the 
diagram— hyponitrous acid and nitrous acid. Here, for 
instance, is a jar half filled with oxygen, [the jar of 
binoxide of nitrogen was discharged into the jar of oxygen 
standinginthe pneumatic trough. 1 Yousee where it comes 
in contact with the oxygen, these dense red fumes arc pro- 
duced, and you will notice after a very short time, thst 
there is a considerable absorption of the red compound in 
the interior of the jar. You see how the water is rising 
in the interior of the jar taking the place of the gas which 
it absorbs. These two compounds, hyponitrous acid and 
nitrous acid, which were produced by the addition of the 
oxygen to the binoxide of nitrogen, are both of them very 
soluble in water, and are, therefore, very rapidly removed 
from the remaining oxygen present in the jar. 

Binoxide of nitrogen presents a rather remarkable 
character in regard to combustibles. It is difficult to say 
whether it is a supporter of combustion or not. It is not 
inflammable, at all events ; we can affirm that of it posi- 
lively ; and if we plunge a taper into this gas, you see the 
light is immediately extinguished, so that we should be 
rather inclined to conclude from that experiment that 
binoxide of nitrogen doea not support combustion ; and 
perhaps we should be quite right in that conclusion. 
The fact is, that unless the burning substance we place in 
the binoxide has sufficient heat in it to decompose the ga», 
transforming it into its elements, oxygen and nitrogen, 
the combustion is not supported. If, however, the com- 
bustible can decompose the gas, it will continue to burn 
in the mixture of nitrogen and oxygen which is formed. 
Phosphorus, for instance, is a substance of this kind. 
If we put a fragment of phosphorus into this jar of 
binoxide of nitrogen, if it is only just ignited the tern* 
perature of the phosphorus is not enough to decompose 
the gas ; but if actively in combustion it continues to 
burn in the gas with very considerable brilliancy, especially 
after the phosphorus vapourises, and thus cornea into 
extensive contact with the binoxide. But it is not in 
the binoxide itself that the phosph orus burns, because 
if we introduce it in only a langnidly ignited state, 
it is extinguished. Another substance which is capable 
of burning in this gas is the bisulphide of carbon, 
which we have already used in a former experiment. 
Here is our jar of binoxide of nitrogen; here is 
our bisulphide of carbon. Wc will pour a little 
bisulphide of carbon into the jar and agitate it a little, 
•° Aat the vapour may mix pretty well with the gas. 
[A light was applied to the mouth of the jar, and 
a slight explosion, accompanied with a bright flash, 
took place.] This substance, you see, undergoes very 
brilliant combustion in the binoxide. The tempera tore of 
its combustion is sufficient to decompose the gns, and then 
the vapour of the bisulphide burns in the mixture, which 
contains an equal quantity of oxygen and nitrogen, and 
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u, therefore, much richer in oxygen than atmoipheric air. 
The bright light contains also a large amount of what 
have been called the " chemical rays," sad therefore it 
has been used in photography. It enables 70a — in the 
dark, I was going to say — at all events, without sunlight, 
to take photographic pictures. 

Now, the remaining compound of nitrogen with oxygen 
— namely, the protoxide— is obtained by a still further 
reduction of nitric acid, by which we rem ore a further 
quantity of its oxygen. This protoxide is a compound in 
itself unimportant, but it is rather singular in its effects. 
It is remarkable for its peculiar effect upon animals, and 
on this account it is called " laughing gas." If I could 
exhibit some of its effects before you, I should then con- 
sider myself justified in speaking longer about it ; but as 
•we cannot very well do that, I think we had better pass it 
by simply with the remark that it resembles the binoxide ] 
with regard to combustibles. Some substances will not 
burn in it. Sulphur, for instance, is at once extinguished ; 
therefore we can say of all these gases that they do not 
support combustion when the oxygen is in combination ; 
but if they are decomposed by the heat of the combustible, 
the products of their decomposition, nitrogen and oxygen, 
do exert a supporting effect upon combustion. 

We now come to the compounds of nitrogen with 
hydrogen, — namely, ammonium and ammonia, — the 
rcNpectUe compositions of which are represented here on 
the diagram :— 

Compounds of Xitrogen tri'M Hydrogen. 

Ammonia, or ammoniacal gas N H, 

Ammonium , . . . NH, 
These substances can neither of them be formed by direct 
combination with their elements. It requires indirect 
means in order to bring about these combinations. Both 
of these bodies are produced by the gradual decay or 
putrefaction of organic substances. Ammonia uniting with 
acids, or ercn with water, give riso to ammonium. But 
this ammonium is a somewhat hypothetical body. W e 
have never as yet been able to get it in a free state. 
It is contained in chloride of ammonium, which is 
obtained by neutralising hydrochloric acid by ammonia. 
Chloride of ammonium contains one equivalent of 
ammonium united with one equivalent of chlorine. We 
might go a little farther than that, and form a kind of 
alloy, or amalgam, with this hypothetical substance, 
ammonium, by making it combine with mercury. Such 
an amalgam is produced when we act upon a solution of 
chloride of ammonium in water by an amalgam of sodium 
and mercury. The two metals, potassium and sodium, are 
capable of extracting the chlorine and leaving the ammo- 
nium disengaged from the chlorine. But the ammonium 
does not appear in a free state. It combines, upon the 
moment of its liberation, with mercury, and forms a kind 
of pasty amalgam, which reminds us of the amalgams 
formed by dissolving tin, zinc, lead, and other metals, in 
mercury. Here we have some amalgam formed with 
sodium and mercury, and I will pour some of it into 
this vessel [a shallow white dish], which contains a solu- 
tion of chloride of ammonium. Now, you see this mass 
which I poured into that was not very large, but it is 
growing very considerably It has nearly filled the lower 
part of the dish, and it has now changed its character. It 
{§ so light that it is floating upon the surface of the 
liquid here; and you see it forms a kind of butter- 
like mass which is capable of being moulded into any 
form, and taking a very high polish. Here we have some 
of this body forming in a tall iar, and you may there 
see it grow more clearly than in this basin. You see from 
that comparatively small portion of material what an 
immense mass of this butteraceous substance we have 
produced. 

The other body, ammonia, is readily produced from 
ohloride of ammonium, which we obtain from the dee true- 



tire distillation of animal and vegetable substances. Oas 
liquor, obtained in the manufacture of coal gas, and bone 
liquor, furnish us with a great bulk of the ammonia contained 
in this chloride of ammonium. If we mix chloride of ammo- 
nium with quick lime or, better, with hydrate of lime — 
slaked Hme — we remove from it the chlorine, and also 
one equivalent of the hydrogen which it contains, and we 
have then evolved, in the form of gas, 
niacal gas as it has been called with 
Here is some of it coming off ; we will collect it at 
into this vessel containing water where it will be absorbed, 
and we shall obtain a solution of it. We have some of 



this gas already collected here in these jurs ; here is ajar 
of it, so that from this we can ascertain sufficient of its 
properties for our present purposes. It possesses a specific 
weight much less than that of the atmosphere ; it is, 
bulk for bulk, about half the weight of atmospheric air, its 
specific gravity being about '539. It cannot be respired in 
its concentrated form ; if diluted with air and then respired 
it has rather exhilarating and pleasant effects than other- 
wise. It is the volatile gaseous matter which comes out 
of those Preston salts bottles which are pretty generally 
known, and which are found to be sometimes refreshing. 
Under these circumstances it is of course highly diluted 
with air. Ammonia is slightly inflammable, but you saw 
that it was necessary, in the experiment whero we burnt 
ammonia in the previous part of the Lecture, first to heat 
it above its igni'.ing point in order to have a continuous 
combustion. It is one of those gases which can be 
rendered liquid by pressure. It is a highly alkaline sub- 
stance, and this is at once rendered evident if we dissolve 
some of it in a reddened solution of litmus. Here, for 
instanoe, is a solution of reddened litmus in water, by 
means of which we will absorb this j»r of ammoniacal gas. 
[The mouth of the jar containing the ammonia was placed 
in the reddened solution, and upon the removal of the 
stopper beneath the surface of the liquid the water rushed 
up and filled the jar. J You see how rapidly it is absorbed 
by water and how the red colour of the litmus solution, 
which we employed for tho purpose of showing that 
ammonia is alkaline, was transformed iuto blue when the 
liquid came into contact with the gas. Water in this way 
is capable of absorbing no less than 780 times its volume 
of this gas. 

We must now rapidly pass on to commence, at all events, 
the history of another element, namely. Carbon, which 
exists in three forms in nature ; namely in the form of 
diamond with which we are all acquainted ; of graphite, 
which we know in those lead pencils used for marking 
upon paper ; and in the form of charcoal as it is obtained 
by healing animal and vegetable substances to redness. 
These substances are all of them essentially the same 
element, and they produce on their combustion precisely 
the same compound. We will endeavour to bum three 
specimens of these substances, namely, diamond, graphite, 
and charcoal, and ascertain whether the substance 
produced is really the same in each case, and by that 
means establish the identity of the three substances. We 
will first endeavour to burn n diamond. This small piece 
of diamond is embedded in plaster of Paris in order to 
hold it conveniently. In order to burn it it is necessary 
to heat it to a very high temperature, and as its igniting 
point is very high, I shall require to light it in a jet of 
hydrogen in contact with oxygen. You see we have here 
a jar of oxygen, and when we have ignited the diamond 
to a sufficient temperature, we will plunge it into this jar, 
and then I hope it will continue its combustion. It will 
certainly do so unless we have not heated it sufficiently ; 
but the experiment is ratAer difficult, unless we take a 
large diamond, and than it becomes rather a costly 
experiment. [The diamond was ignited by means of the 
oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe.] There, our diamond hss got 
up to a white heat. [The diamond was then introduced 
into the jar of gas.] There is 
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aa a bright point in the jar of oxygen, and when it baa 
burned a little longer ao aa to give us an appreciable 
quantity of carbonic acid— tor it burni very (lowly — we 
will test whether we hare really produced carbonic acid 
by this combustion of the diamond. Now, we will take, 
in the tame way, a piece of graphite , in fact, a piece of 
a Mor dan's pencil, and burn it in another similar jsr of 
oxygen. In the meantime we will make sure that this is 
the jar in which the diamond was burned. Now, I think 
we shall not find so much difficulty with our graphite in 
getting it up to the proper temperature. You aee that 
burne more readily than the diamond does f we hare not 
to heat it to ao high a temperature, and now it ia in- 
troduced into the oxygen combustion goes on much more 
rapidly. The combustion will bo very much sooner 
extinguished, although we have a quantity of graphite, 
fire or aix times the weight we had of the diamond. 
Sufficient carbonic acid has now been produced to 
make its presence manifest. Finally, we will take a 
piece of charcoal, which will not require to be heated 
much. [A piece of charcoal was burned in a jar of 
oxygen.] You see what a wonderful effect cohesion 
haa upon this chemical process. There we had such 
difficulty in igniting our haid and compact diamond ; we 
had less difficulty in igniting our graphite, which was 
less dense than the diamond ; and, Anally, we had no 
difficulty in igniting the charcoal. Now, let us see 
whether we hare precisely the same product produced in 
all these instances. Here is some lime-water which we 
shall And to be a most delicate teat for carbonic acid, and 
I will pour a little of it into each of these jars. [A 
quantity of lime-water was poured into the three jars in 
which the diamond, graphite, and charcoal had been 
burned.] There, you aee, we have produced a quantity 
of chalk ( we have formed carbonic acid from the com- 
bustion of that diamond 5 the carbonic acid has united with 
the lime, forming the carbonate of Hmo or chalk. Hero 
ia tbo result of the combustion of the graphite which is 
identically the same ; and in the jar in which the charcoal 
was burned we have also carbonate of lime precipitated, 
ahowing the production of carbonic acid in that jar 5 ao 
that here we have precisely the same result in all three 
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Tm« pamphlet which has recently appeared under this 
title seta forth the results of an extended series of analyti- 
cal experiments in continuation of those already conn 11 u 
nioated by the same authors to the Uoyal Agricultural 
Society. The object has been, in the present instance, to 
investigate the nature of the increase, and the relative 
development of the different organs or parts of fattening 
animals under various conditions of feeding. Aa a process 
of " meat manufacture," therefore, where the value of raw 
materials and the proportionate yield of aaleable caroaaa 
have to be considered, the questiou directly addresses itself 
to the agriculturist, constituting, indeed, a highly impor- 
tant branch of the business of the farmer; and to the 
chemist opens up a wide field for investigation in reference 
to the disposal in the animal economy of the several con- 
stituents of food,— to what extent they contribute directly 
to the formation of flesh, — and what proportion ia neces- 
sarily lost in the form of offal and watte, or as products of 
inferior commercial value. 

A diligent study of the numerous Tables in the 



so laborious as that undertaken by Messrs. Lav 

Gilbert. The experimentr I results arc drawn up for 
comparison, and exhibited in twenty- one tabular state- 
ments. In these columns the quantity and nature of 
the food consumed, with the gross increase resulting 
therefrom, — the proportion subsisting between the severs! 
parte of the animal, — the distinctions of offal and carcass, 
— and (in pigs) the relation of fat to lean, are conspicu- 
ously stated. Then, in regard to the chemical composition 
of the parte of the animal, the distinctive of fatty, nitro- 
genous, and mineral constituents and water, are deduced 
from means of several individuals in each class. And, 
lastly, the increase of the animal whilst fattening is 
referred, in like manner, to the several constituents of the 
food consumed. 
The main conclusions from the whole inquiry may be 
* aa follows :— 



original treatise is requisite to place the inquirer 
the full possession of the details of an intestinal 



in 



I. Food and Increate. 
Fattening oxen fed liberally upon good food, composed 
of a moderate proportion of " cake " or corn, some hay or 
straw chaff, with roots, or other succulent food, and, well 
managed, will, on tho average, consume from nibs, to 
»3lbs. of the dry substance of such mixed food per icolb*. 
live- weight per week ; and should give lib. of increase for 
nibs, to i jibs, of dry substance so consumed. 

Sheep fattening, under somewhat similar circumstances, 
but with a less proportion of hay or straw, will consume 
about 1 5lbs. of tho dry substance of the mixed foods per 
toolbs. lire-weight per week, and ahould yield, over 
a considerable period of time, 1 part of increase in live- 
weight for about 9 parts of the dry substance of their 
food. If the food be of good quality, oxen and sheep 
may give a maximum amount of increase for a given 
amount of total dry substance of food, even provided the 
latter contain us much as 5 parts of total non-nitrogtnou* 
to 1 of nitrogenous compounds. 

Pigs fed liberally upon food composed chiefly of com, 
will consumo from a61bs. to 3 olbs. per toolbs. live- weight 
per week of the dry substance of such food. They akoulJ 
yield t part of increase in live-weight for 4 to 5 puts of 
the dry substance of the food. Thoy may give a maximum 
amount of increase for a given amount of dry aubstancc of 
such food, if it contain aa much as 5 or even 6 parts of 
total non-nitrogenous to t of nitrogenous compounds. 

Taking into consideration the cost of the foods and the 
higher value of the manure from those which are rich 
in nitrogen, it is frequently the most profitable for the 
farmer to employ,- even up to the end of the feeding 
process, — a higher proportion of nitrogenous constituents 
in his stock-foods than is necessary to yield the maximum 
proportion of increase in live-weight for a given amount 
of dry substance of food. 

11. Proportion of Parts. 
In proportion to their weight, sheep yield rather more 
internal loose fst than oxen, and pigs very much less than 
cither. 

As oxen, sheep, and pigs mature and fatten, the internal 
organs (oiral .parts) increase in actual weight, but thev 
diminish in proportion to the weight of the animal. 

Weil-bred and moderately-fattened ox«u ahould yield 
about 60 per cent, carcass in fasted live-weight, and sher-p 
in similar condition a like amount. Excessively fat oxen 
mar yield from 65 to 70 per cent, carcass. 

When the fattening food of oxen, sheep, and pigs 
contains less than about 5 parts of non-nitrogenous to 1 of 
nitrogenous compounds, the proportion of gross increase 
for a given amount of dry substance of the food will not 
increase with the increased proportion of nitrogenous 
compounds j the proportion of caroass to the live-weight 
will probably be somewhat less, and the careaeaes them- 
selves will be somewhat more bony and fleshy, and less fat 
m. Chemical Compotition of the Animate. 

Of dry fat the entire body of a fat calf contained about 
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Hi P*° r cent. ; of a fat ox, 30 per cent. ; of a fat sheep, 
35l P*r cent. ; and of a moderately fat pig, 4* per cent. 

In the fattened condition, the entire bodies of calves 
and oxen will probably contain about 4 per cent, of 
mineral matter ; thou of lumbs and sheep, under 3 per 
cent. ; and those or pigs, on an average, i\ per cent. 

This mineral matter mar generally be reckoned to 
contain nearly 40 per cent, of phosphoric add, and about 
6 per cent, of potash. 

The mean composition of six animals analysed in a 
condition fit for the butcher shows about 3 per cent, 
mineral matter, 13 per cent, nitrogenous compounds, and 
33 per cent, fat ; in all, about 49 per cent, total dry 
substance, and 5 1 per cent, water. 

The proportion of mineral matter in the bodies of oxen, 
eheop, and pigs rises and falls with that of the nitrogenous 
compounds. 

it. Composition of Increase. 
The iucrease of liberslly-fed oxen over the last six 
months of the fattening period will probably consist of 
70 to 75 per cent, total dry substance, of which 60 to 65 
parts will bo fat, 7 to 8 parts nitrogenous compounds, 
and about 1 i part mineral matter. 

Relation of Constituent* in Increase to Constituents 
Consumed. 

Sheep fattening for the butcher on a good mixed diet 
will seldom carry off more than 3 per cent, of the con- 
sumed mineral matter. They will probably carry off leas 
than 5 per cent, of the consumed nitrogen, if the food be 
comparatively rich, and more than 5 per cent, if it be 
comparatively poor in nitrogen. They should store up 
about 10 parts of fat for every too parts of non- nitrogenous 
substanco consumed. 

Pigs liberally fed on fattening food should store up 10 
parts, or more, of fat for every 100 parts of non nitro- 
genous substance consumed. These animals were found 
to store up four or five times as much fat as was supplied 
ready formed in their food. 

If the produced fat were formed from starch, about »| 
parts wouLd bo required for the formation of 1 part of fat. 
In the sense here supposed, if the fat were so formed, 
about two-thirds of the dry substance of the food would 
be expired , perspired, or voided, without directly contri- 
buting to increase. 

The comparative values of our current fattening food- 
stuffs, as & source of saleable animal increase depend more 
on their amount of digestiblo and assimilable non-nltro- 
genous than on that of the nitrogenous constituents ; but, 
as a source of manure, their value will bo the greater the 
higher their proportion of nitrogenous compounds. 

Such arc the main points which the authors deduce as 
the result of their observadons. In reviewing these, we 
are willing to allow that many of the conclusions appear 
to be fully borne out by the experimental and numerical 
data urged in their support, ana are, moreover, in general 
accordance with popular opinion. The relation of parts 
in the animal, and their average rate of increase, would, 
doubtless, be considered as established on sufficient bitis. 
There are some points, however, to which we should be 
disposed to take exception, partly by reason of what may 
be termed the superfluous manner of employing and staling 
the results. Thus, in Table V., hi the lastcolumn, aro given 
the absolute weights of tho carcass and the several internal 
organs of the sheep, calculated as a mean of 249 indivi- 
duals ; yet to furnish this mean, or average, 5 sheep in the 
lean (store) condition arc included with 45 others exces- 
sively fat ; and we find, in consequence, that the item 
" caul fat," which Is shown to vary in the sheep from 
i\\b». to nearly rolbs., according to the condition of the 
animal at the time of slaughter, is brought out, never- 
theless, and made to give a general mean in the last 
column. Tho expediency of taking so many as 100 sheep 
to furnish an average for the " moderately fattened " is, 
we think, a little questionable. 
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In reference to the chemical composition of the animal 
bodies, in their entirety and as separate parts, it is to be 
regretted thst no particulars are afforded explanatory of 
the analytical methods employed and of the general system 
of operating. We are not informed whether, for instance, 
the whole organ (and frequently no less would be satis, 
factory) was consumed in an examination for mineral 
constituents ; in what manner the relative proportions of 
nitrogenous and non- nitrogenous matters were estimated. 
These and other questions suggest themselves as difficul- 
ties in the working of chemical processes on a *eule 
bufficiently extensive to ensure trustworthy results. That 
the authors are themselves fully prepared to admit the 
difficulty of an investigation such as that attempted is 
evident, among numerous rrferenocs, from the paragraph 
with which we conclude this notice : — 

The results must, indeed, be looked upon as only 
approximations, though we believe the data now supplied 
constitute the most reliable basis for estimates of this kind 
at present at command." 



Chemical Notice* from Foreign Sources. 

T. MI1YBRAL CnBMIBTttT. 

Iroa and nitride of Iron. — By passing a galvanic 
current from a Daniell's battery through a pure solution 
of chloride of iron II. Kramer obtained {Chemisches Central- 
blatt, No. 18, April 24, 1861), on the kathode a thin coat- 
ing of metal, which easily took a bright polish. On 
increasing the strength of the current, so that hydrogen 
was freely evolved, he procured the reduced iron in a 
spongy mass so soft and porous that it could be flattened 
to a thin plate by the pressure of the thumb-nail. 

The mass reduced by Bottger's method from a mixed 
solution of protosulphate of iron and sal aromoniao is very 
different. It is as hard as steel and as brittle as glass, ana 
on examination is found to be not pure, iron but nitride of 
iron. If this mass be rubbed to powder, which its brittle- 
ting* eaaily permits, and then is wash«d until the wishing* 
no longer give any precipitate with a silver solution, it 
still yields when heated with soda-lime, an alkaline gas, 
which gives a white precipitate when passed into a solution 
of chlorido of mercury. One gramme of the mass gave 
1*410, and in a second experiment ivssi, of peroxide of 
iron, which makes the proportion of nitrogen contained 
1 *49 per cent. Tho author hinks that this proof of the 
ease with which nitrogen combines with iron is confirms* 
tory of Fremy's views of the chemical constitution of steel, 
and also Schathault's on the composition of English white 
iron. 

A Doablo Salt of Chlorido of Calcium and 

Carboaate of Line. — In making a solution of com- 
mercial chloride of c dcium, Fritzscho observed {Bulletin 
de St. Petersb., tome lii. p. 185) that a small quantity of 
sandy powder remained undissolved. As long as tho 
solution of the chlotide was concentrated, this powder had 
a yellowish appearance, but on diluting the solution it 
became white. On searching for the cause of thin chango 
in appearance, the author found that tho powder was 
composed of crystals of a double compound of chloride 
of calcium and carbonate of lime, and that the alteration 
in appearance was owing to a decomposition effected by 
tho water. Some of the crystals placed on a glass plate 
with a little water, and examined Immediately by tho 
microscope, were seen at first to be perfectly transparent ; 
but soon the surfaces became cloudy, and a granular 
separation was apparent. In consequence of the solution 
of the chloride of calcium they soon lost all their 
transparency, and after a time there only remained o 
skeleton of carbonate of lime of the size and shape of tho 
original crystals. Some of the sandy powder separated 
very carefully from the chloride of calcium was found on 
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analysis 10 have the composition Ca CI + aCaO CO, + 
6HO. 



II. ORGANIC CHEMISTBY. 

A H>w Acid by «b« Oxldatloa «f If iSro-Beaaiac. 

—When nitro-benxine is oxidised by boiling either with a 
solution of permanganate of potash or a mixture of nitric 
acid and bichromate of potash, there is found among the 
products a peculiar acid. The oxidation is most con- 
veniently effected by the last-mentioned means, but care 
must be taken to have an excess of nifro-benztne. The 
new acid is soluble in hot nitro-benxine, but separates on 
cooling in small white crystals, which remain suspended 
in the aoNent. This is separated by decantation, and is 
then shaken up with an excess of ammonia, which dis- 
solves the new acid and another, forming a deep yellow salt 
much like picric acid in appearance. Tho solution is 
treated with hydrochloric acid, which causes the new acid 
to deposit. It is then washed with distilled water to 
remove chloride of ammonium and also some yellow acid 
which accompanies it. So purified, it has the following 
properties:— It is colourless, has a sharp, slightly bitter 
taste, and presents itself in slender needles irregularly 
grouped together. It fuses at a temperature little above 
the ordinary, and completely volatilises, condensing in 
well-formed brilliant needles. Almost insoluble in cold 
water, and but little soluble in boiling water, it dissolves 
freely in alcohol, ether, and nitro-benxine. It dissolves, 
also, in hot acetic acid, and crystallises out again on 
cooling. Several analyses of specimens prepared by 
different methods led the authors (MM. Cloezand Guignet, 
BulUtin de la Soeieti Chimique de Pari*, No. 1, p. 3) to the 
following as the formula of the new acid :—C„H,(N0 4 )0,, 
and induce them to regard it as a product of the oxidation 
of nitro-cinnamic acid C, s H,(N0 4 )0 4 . In conclusion, 
they remark that tliey have experimented with commercial 
nitro-benxine, and the new acid may come of the oxidation 
of some foreign body in that article. 



JPrrparutlsa of Aaillnc Red by Arsealc Acid. 

—We may add the following (Polylechn. Centralblalt, 1861, 
s. 493) to the account we gave of this process at p. 19*, 
vol. ii. It seems that if an excess of aniline be employed 
110 result is obtained until this excess has distilled over. 
If, on separating this colour afterwards, it is found to be 
contaminated with tarry matter, it is best removed by mix- 
ing the whole with sand, and then adding a little hot water, 
and filtering. Sometimes it happens that the dyer fails in 
using aniline red, because the fuchsine has got combined 
with ammonia. In such a case the addition of a little 
acetic or any other acid will make the bath again available. 
Gerber-Keller (Ibid. s. 398) has repeated Dr. Hofmonn'a 
experiment* on the action of bichloride of carbon on 
aniline (See Cuxmical Nxws, vol. ii. p. »9») with exactly 
the same results. He obtained an oily or doughy mass, 
which in time changed into a hard, brittle product, accord- 
ing to the temperature and strength of the action. Between 
180* and 195 the author obtained in every experiment 
with Hofmann's process a magnificent crimson-red dye, 
which is without doubt identical with the Fuchsine of 
MM. Verguin and Renard, Brothers. The chloride of 
carbon acts on aniline, but very slowly,— even at high 
temperatures, — while the production of axaleine with cer. 
tain easily-reducible oxygen salts takes place in a few 
hours. Dollfus-Galline confirms the foregoing, but 
remarks that the colour prepared by Hofmann's method 
has a yellowish tone. In general, he says, the aniline reds 
made with chlorine compounds have a vermilion tint, 
while those prepared with oxygen salts have a violet. 
Gcrber prepares his azaleiae at a temperature which never 
exceeds iop» C. In Hofmann's method ioo u must be 
employed, but this need be no obstacle to its technical 
application. The author thinks it probable that a purer 
red may be obtained by this than by any other process. 



SACRIFICIAL METALS. 

A dubious statement made in the Houne of Commons, a 
few days ago, induces us to offer a few remarks on what 
may be called, appropriately enough, " the sacrificial 
function in metals. ' It was stated, our readers will 
remember, that the leaden envelope with which the Arm- 
strong shell is surrounded, and which is absolutely 
sary as a constituent part of that missile, might be c 
to adhere securely, either by "a sort of mortise" or by 
the intermediation of zinc. The second expedient is that 
indeed adopted ; with what amount of success the recent 
practice of these guns in China would disclose, were the 
Government not so pertinaciously bent on holding back 
the communications which have reached them on this 
matter. 

It is a fact perfectly well known to chemists, but one 
which mechanicians have not heeded nearly so much as 
it deserves, that when two metals arc retained in contact, 
and conjointly exposed to chemical influences during long 
periods of time, one metal sacrifices itself to ensure the 
other's preservation. The history of mechanical con- 
struction furnishes numerous illustrations of this chemical 
fact, as will be presently seen, when we come to cite a few 
examples ; the marvel, then, is, that Sir William Arm- 
strong — or, rather, the laboratory branch of the War 
Department, before whose congnixanee the proposition of 
zinc soldering (thus to designate it) must have come — 
could ever have sanctioned an expedient which must 
necessarily fail in the end, like every other expedient which 
violates a law of nature. The history of ships' copper 

as our first illustration of the 
sacrificial metallic function. Sir Humphry Davy, as is 
well known, devised a method of checking, or altogether 
obviating, the destruction of ships' copper sheathing. He 
accomplished this by attaching to the ship's bottom, st 
suitable intervals, slabs of the metal zinc, and which he 
called protectors. Protectors they were, in the following 
manner : — The zinc rapidly corroded, and was lost ; tut, 
so long as any zinc remained for the sea-water to act upon, 
the copper remained untouched. So far as copper preserv- 
ation is concerned, the method adopted must be pronounced 
efficient. Practically, it failed, indeed, to secure the 
advantages described, but not for any reason that concerns 
us here. It was found that when copper no longer slowly 
dissolved, it ceased to be a poisonous metal. Barnacles 
and sea-weed attached themselves, just as they might have 
done to an uncoppered wooden bottom ; and, moreover, 
owing to a galvanic action set up, the ship's copper was 
rapidly fouled by s deposition of magnesia and lime, 
precipitated from the magnesian and calcareous soluble 
salts always present in sen-water. Failing, then, to 
achieve what was intended of it. the copper-protecting 
process of Davy ceased to be employed ; but the failure of 
it is that which alone concerns us here, as illustrating 
what wo would wish to convey by the words " sacrificial 
metal." 

Take, aa the next example, the illustration afforded by 
the setting of an iron paling- roil in a bed of lead. The 
most casual observation, as one passes along the streets of 
this city, may be made more pregnant with fsct bearing 
upon this matter than the longest homily. For a time, 
varying as to length with locality, external influences, and 
—perhaps, in some degree— on the varying quality of the 
iron and leal brought into contact, both metals remain 
sound. But, after a time, decay inevitably sets in, and, 
whon once commenced, marches to the issue of final des- 
truction with wonderful rapidity. The remarkable fact is, 
that both metals do not decay simultaneously ; it is tho 
iron which corrodes, whilst [lead— the softer metal- 
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1 intact Let the mechanician do what he will, thia 
result cannot be prevented— a Uw of nature having decreed 
the sacrifice, it must and will be achieved. 

Oar next illustration shall be ordinary tin plate — iron, 
coated with tin, as is well known. Well, what sort of 
destruction is set up when tin plate has been exposed for 
a long duration of time to the atmosphere? Is the tin 
destroyed— does it tarnish even i Never. Iron is the 
sacrificial metal here ; and, as surely as the iron is any- 
where exposed, it perishes, crumbles, and dissolves away, 
with destructive rapidity. The rate of destruction of iron 
totally unprotected is slow, by comparison with that which 
ensues when, owing to a flaw or disintegration of the 
covering tin envelope, atmospheric agencies come into play 
upon the underlying metal. 

But the case we most particularly wish to direct attention 
to, is the result of bringing zinc into contact with iron, and 
retaining the two metals together over long periods, as 
may be seen in the so-called galvanized iron. Under thia 
latter disposition, zinc becomes the sacrificial metal. Not 
one particle of iron decays, so long as atmospheric des- 
tructive agents can wreak their dissolution— so to speak- 
on the protective sine. Nor does this protection altogether 
depend on a complete covering of the iron. Flaws and 
imperfections there are, and necessarily must be, through 
■which, quite down to the iron, destructive agents, always 
present in the atmosphere, must penetrate. They do not 
act upon the iron, nevertheless, so long as a sufficient ex- 
panse of protective zinc surface remains ; and this simply 
a fundamental law of nature forbids their 



Now, if our remarks be true — and wo are content to 
appeal to chemical science for a verdict— what becomes of 
the efficiency claimed for the Armstrong shell-envelope, 
because of the attachment of lead by a process of zinc 
soldering ? Sound, to the eye, these projectiles may at 
first seem ; but a disruptive force will be acting upon 
them, nevertheless, from the very beginning ; and in total 
ruin and destruction this force will eventuate at lost ; 
w hatsoever Sir William Armstrong's advocates may assert, 
notwithstanding— whether at Elswitk or at Woolwich, 
whether in Parliament or out of it. — Mechanics' Magazine. 



inMltatlo* — The following is the arrangc- 
cnt of Lectures for the ensuing week: — Tuesday, May 
14, at 3 o'clock, Mr. John Hullah, " On the History of 
Modern Music." Thursday, May 16, 3 o'clock, Mr. W. 
Pengelly, " On the Devonian Age of the World." Friday, 
May 17, 8 o'clock, Professor J. Clerk Maxwell, " On the 
Theory of Three Primarv Colours." Saturday May 18, 
3 o'clock, Professor Max MilUer, «' On the Science of 
Language." 

CsmsmIcwI sjoclety. — Tho next meeting of this 
Society v« ill be held on May 16, when there will be a 
discourse delivered by W. H. Perkin, Esq., "On the 
Colouring Matters obtained from Coal-tar." 

Royal laatltatloa of ttroat Britain. — At the 

General Monthly Meeting, held on Monday, May 6, 1861, 
Sir Henry Holland, Bait, M.D., F.H.S., in the Chair, 
the Hon. Lieut.-Gen. Thomas Ashbumham, C.B., Lieut- 
Colonel W. MacOeorge, and William lleid, Esq., were 
elected Members of the Royal Institution ; the Duke of 
Chartres, the Count of Paris, Stephen Ooodfcllow, Esq., 
M.A., and Alexander Mackintosh, Esq., were admitted 
Members of the Royal Institution. The following Pro- 
fessors were re- elected William Thomas Brande, Esq., 
D.C.L., F.R.S., Hon. Professor of Chemistry., John 
Tyndsll, Esq., F.K.S., as Professor of Natural Philosophy. 
The presents received since the last meeting were laid on 
the table, and the thanks of the 



Ts> C .is* ftsoa* aaat tUaa*. — M. Bru, Curator of tho 
Museum at Nar bonne, has discovered that silicate of po tash 
possesses, in the highest degree, the property of uniting 
surfaces of stone, glass, and pottery. It is applied with a 
brush to the surfaces which it is desired to bring into con* 
tact, and in a few days acquires a great solidity. It appears 
that the same material can also be successfully used in 
joinery, and for all the purposes to which common glue is 
spplied. This discovery, which promises to be of con* 
siderable importance, was announced by M. Bru to M. 
Figuier, the Editor of L'Anne* Scientific* H InduMtrieUe, 
tho volume of which work for the present year contains, 
at p. 481, a paper on the subject, and a letter from M. Bru 
to the editor. — Builder. 

Trvatlas; Iran la Japan. — A literary friend sends 
me the following : — " I have just stumbled on the follow* 
ing in ' Mandelslo's Travels in the Indies,' at p. 100, 
4 They (the Japanese) have, amongst others, a particular 
invention for the melting of iron without the using of any 
fire, casting it into a tun, done about on the inside with 
about half a foot of earth, where they kept it hot with 
continual blowing, and take it out by ladelsfull to give it 




fact that Bessemer' s discovery has been old knowledge for 
sges in the " far Cathay," and that, like printing and 
gunpowder, the knowledge of them has only been com- 
municated to, or re-discovered by, his younger brother 
Japhet. When a boy I myself recollect well a country 
blacksmith, in the North of Ireland, who used char peat as 
fuel, showing me, as a curious experiment, that, by taking 
a tolerably large flat bar of iron from the fire, when at that 
temperature above the welding heat when its angles 
liquefy and begin to scintillate and burn off, and then at 
once blowing upon the bar strongly with a pair of hand or 
house bellows, the whole mass, for a few seconds, burnt 
and flew about like a firework, doing so until tho stream 
of air cooled it down too low. I had little notion what 
fruitful truths lay hid in that little exhibition. These 
notices of the " heatings in the dark," as Bacon calls such 
heraldings of every great discovery, may be of interest 
thus to record for some future historian of iron metallurgy, 
by whom Bessemer' s name will be undoubtedly honoured. 
—Robert MaUet. 

Ileraalaed ladia-r-aubcr. — India-rubber has been 
known about a hundred years, and only within the last 
twenty years has it been found of much practical use. In 
the town of Beverly, Mass., for some years past, there was 
a manufacturing company than used a devnlcanixing 
process, taking old rubber and making it up chiefly into 
india-rubber cloth, under a patent with which Ooodyear* s 
did not interfere. And for the last four years they havo 
been working the raw rubber by a process of vulcanization 
without the use of heat. The rubber is put into a solution 
of chloride of sulphur and sulphuret of carbon, and the 
change is effected in its properties in a few minutes. This 
process is called " hermising," to distinguish it from vulcan- 
izing. The patent is Mr. Parmalce's. The herroised rubber 
possesses substantially the same properties as the vulcan- 
ized. It has the advantage, however, of being made of a 
lighter colour, and therefore of receiving quite brilliant 
tints. The lighter colour arises from the fact of rubber 
being less exposed to the atmosphere during the process, 
which exposure in the ordinary process turns the product 
almost black ; and to make it lighter, sine white or some 
other kind of white material is required to be added. 
India-rubber springs are passing out of use ; it being 
found that the jolting of the vehicle causes tho india- 
rubber at last to lose its elasticity. Vulcanized rubber 
subjected to the action of steam for the space of about 
three hours becomes perfectly brittle. 
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Miscellaneous — Answers to Correspondents. 



Mny 11, mi. 



IT«w Z*ala»«l Iron Sau4 — The following 
correspondence on this subject has taken place in the 
columns of the Enginetr : — Mr. Mushet writes : " Sir, — 
Having received from Captain Morshead, for the purpose 
of converting into steel, about three tons of the Taranaki 
metalliferous sand, nothing surprised me more than the 
almost perfect purity of this sand ; of which 98*25 per cent 
was strongly attracted by the magnet, and 17$ per cent 
only of quartz sand remained unacted upon. The analysis 
of this ore by Messrs. Johnson and Matthey showed the 
ore to be composed of : — 

Oxide of iron "'45 

Titanic acid "'43 

Loss 



1 coxo 



Recently I have received from a party not interested in the 
matter, a fair samplo of the Taranaki titanium sand, and 
which I find is composed as under : — 

Magnetic iserine sand , . . 33*60 
Non* magnetic ilmcnite sand . . 61*17 
Sea sand 5*13 

1 00 ■ 00 

And according to the analyses given of magnetic i serine 
and non-magnetic ilmenite, the Taranaki sand as it lies on 
the shore is composed as under : — 

Oxides of iron 61*14 

Titanic oxide ...... 0073 

>...... 5"'3 



lOO'OO 

And the yield from the ore in metallic iron will only 
amount to about 49 per cent. From another source, much 
nearer home, I have been supplied with a similar titani- 
fcrous sand of precisely similar quality ; so that I infer 
that Captain Morshead haa been mialed as to the purity 
and richness in iron of the Taranaki sand, whioh, as 
supplied to iae, appears to have been separated by a mag 
net from the non-magnetic bulk of the deposit. Or axe 
there two deposits cf titanifcrous sand at Taranaki, one 
pure and the other impure i Perhaps Captain Morshead 
will be kind enough to explain. It will make a most 
essential difference in the success of the smelting opera- 
tions which may be undertaken, whether the ore employed 
be the pure magnetic iacrinc or the mixed ore consisting 
chiefly of non-magnetic ilmenite." In reply to this, 
Captain Morshead writes as follows : — " Sir, — I can 
have no hesitation in affording to Mr. Mushet, through 

s in his 



your columns, the explanation he seeks in his letter 
of the xoth March, and published by you on March «. 
The sand I forwarded to him was, if anything, below 
a fair average sample, as could be vouehed, if neces- 
sary* by four or live 'parties,' to use the words of 
Mr. Mushet, « not interested in the matter.' There are 
not two deposits at Taranaki, one pure and the other im- 
pure, as suggested by Mr. Mushet. The whole is pure. 
I did not separate the three tons I gave Mr. Mushet (which 
were a portion of about ten tons sent over to me) from any 
other uaad by a magnet. The suggestion of picking up 
such a quantity by such a process is a simple absurdity. 
If anyone will take the trouble to compare Mr. Mushefs 
prc*ent letter with those formerly written by him on the 
surue subject, he will readily discover that Mr. Mushet, 
having failed to attain some end proposed by himself at 
the beginning of our acquaintance, is now seeking to 
destroy the effects of his former letters, and injure a pro- 
ject he can no longer control. For the present, I am con- 
tent to rest upon the analysis of the material made (not for 
me, or at my request) by Messrs. Johnson and Matthey, 
corroborated as it is by the certificate contained in Mr. 
Mushet s last letter, of 'the almost perfect purity of the 
sand,' from which, I am glad to inform him, that a steel, 



V»|M>I 



far surpassing any made by him, has been manufactured 
by other parties, and whioh will shortly be introduced, in 
large quantities, into the market." 

Water. — Take a glass bottle of very 
leaned with sulphuric acid, and after- 
wards' with clean warm water, then place the bottle on a 
stand or block of wood, and let the rays of a strong light 
through a lens fall in the bottle, so that the focus of the 
lens is about in the middle or near the side of the bottle 
where you want to observe the vapours ; when this is done 
pour a little hot water in the bottlo and close it with a loose 
stopper, then the vapours can be seen very distinctly with 
a common magnifying glass or microscope with a long 
focus placed in an angle of about 150 deg. to 170 dec. with 
the raya of the light. Should condensation take place on 
the sides of the bottle a little shaking will take It away. 
If the experiment is made in a warm room, and the bottle 
well cleaned, as before described, condensation will not 
be any annoyance. Then raise the bottle so that the rays 
of tho light fall over the surface of the water, and, by 
careful watching, the vapours can be seen rising from the 
surface of the water, and also disappearing on the surface 
of the water. I have seen them to rise from the water, 
and falling back again, and floating a short time on the 
surface, then disappear, as a drop of water will do some- 
times. Here the vapours are in a restless slate, but if the 
water is poured out of the bottle end placed on the stand 
again then the vapours will come more to rest. I believe 
that any person, after observing this, will come to the con- 
clusion that they are water, therefore they cannot be formed 
in tho body of water. If all vapours huve disappeared by 
lowering the temperature above the surface of water a 
great quantity of vapours are produced in the bottle 
(nuniaturo fog). This can be done by blowing cold air, or 
introducing a cold body or a few drops of cold 
F. Hoffmann, in the . 
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• In publishing tatters from our Correspondents we do not thereby 
of the writers. Our intention to giro both 1° " 



adopt the view* 
question will 
do not ii^iee. 
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All RHtorial ComMttnitatirm* are 
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GKirrix, boas A Co., at thu 
London, B.O. 
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Vol. II. or tho Cn ducal Nrwn, containing a copious Index, Is 
ready, price iu., by post. in. *•*., handsomely bound in cloth, gold 
lettered. The cases for binding may be obtained at oar Ofltae. prtro 
k. 64. BulMcribera may have their copies bound for u. If seut to 
our Office, or. if accompanied by a cloth case, for 6,1. A few coroos of 
Vol. I. can -till be hadVprice »o». 6rf., by post u«. id. Vol HI*, com- 
menced on January 1I61, and will be complete ta*6i 



where ft is to be 
would at one 



AT*i«i«.-We do n 
advertisement in our 
information. 

AnmmrdUti Ilydroatn. — j. p.— Tou can prepare I 
an alloy of }i 1 parts by weight of cine and 17 6 part* metallic arsenic . 
upon acting on this with hydrochloric acid, pure arscniurettod hydro- 
,(vii In evolved, and may 1* coUivted over water. The most « tu|«.]..ui 
deadly poison. "* ***** D0 * ■ n, *"* rt ** u * llllt3r hmaled as It la a 

Pint Uanpawa Sallj.—lfaquirrr.—Tbe pink colour of the salts of 
raanganeiie in generally due to tho presence of a higher oxide ; mm- 
tlmee, however, a trace of cobalt is present which c*n«oe the colour. 
Tl.o audition of a bitter sulphurous acid at once destroys the colour, if 
due to a higher oxide of manganese, whilst it is without action on the 
colour produced by cobalt solution. 

Mrnwt Orc,* - fr D.-An account of thU colour was gist* in the 
First Volumo of the Cujouoal Mows, p. 94. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 



On the Colour-tests for Strychnia and the Din gnosis 
of tho Alkaloids, 1 by WILLIAM A. GUT, M.B. Cantab., 
Fellow of the College, and Professor of Forensic 
Medicine, King's College, London. 

The observations which I am about to make on the 
colour- tests for strychnia formed part of the three 
Croonian Lectures on Tabular Analysis, given at tho 
College of Physicians at the end of February and 
beginning of March of this year. In those Lectures, one 
form of tabular analysis was illustrated by a table of the 
alkaloids, and as the construction of the table grew out 
of a series of experiments on strychnia, and especially on 
the colour-testa for that important poison, it was neces- 
sary to enter into some details respecting those tests. 
The questions which I proposed to myself for solution 
were the following : — 

1. The best form and mode of application of tho 
colour-tests. 

a. Of the coloor-tcsts, which is to be preferred ? 

3. Are the colour- testa, or is the selected test open to 
any serious objection ? 

4. Is it possible, by means of the colour tests, or by 
any simple modification of them, to distinguish the 
alkaloids from each other ? 

Ik-fore 1 proceed to discuss these questions, I must 
premise that most of the specimens of strrchnia and of 
tho other alkaloids on which I experimented were 
•upplied to me by the Messrs. Morson. The majority of 
them were* presented to me by them as specimens of 
approved purity; the remainder were procured from 
them from time to time. For a few specimens I was 
indebted to my colleague, Professor Bentley. Several of 
the alkaloids in Mr. Morson's series are crystals of large 
size and great beauty, and the remainder are evidently 
of the beat quality ; of some of the more important 
alkaloids, such as strychnia, brucia, and aconitina, I have 
more than one specimen. When the results which I 
obtained did not happen to agree with the descriptions 
of approved authorities, I made experiments with other 
specimens, and endeavoured to ascertain the reason of 
the discrepancy. I may add, that tho results stated in 
these papers are based upon several hundreds of experi- 
ments carefully performed, and the reactions noted down 
at the time. In order to guard against any possible 
mUnpprehension, it may be well to state that tho term 
" colour-tests " is used throughout these communications 
in the cense of tests producing a series, or succession, of 
colours ; and that it is further restricted to the chemical 
colour-tests as distinguished from the galvanic colour- 



1 SubsUnce of part of the Croonian Lectures (or 1*61, delivered at the 
*3*1 College of Vhy.icl.iw ; from tho Pharmactutual Jo*rw<d. 



I. Iiirm noil .Tfcxlr ©f Application mt <fc« 
Colour.*****. — The chemical colour-tests for strychnia 
consist in tho peculiar reactions of the alkaloid with 
sulphuric acid, plus one or other of the following sub- 
stances : — The bichromate of potash and the ferricyanido 
of potassium, and the peroxides of manganese and lead. 
To these may be added, as less generally recognised, tho 
chromate ol potash and chromic acid ; and it may be 
well to state that the chromates of soda and ammonia 
yield characteristic reactions. 

To the four recognised colour-tests (tho bichromate of 
potash, the ferricyanide of potassium, the peroxide of 
manganese, and the peroxide of lead) I propose to add 
the permanganate of potash. 

In order fully to appreciate the action of these tests, 
it should be borne in mind : — 

1. That sulphuric acid, of the strength and degree of 
purity commonly met with in the shops, when added to, 
and mixed with ordinary specimens of strychnia, docs 
not produce in them any change of colour. 

». That the acid docs not occasion any change of 
colour in the peroxide of manganese or the peroxide of 
lead. 

3. That the acid, when mixed with a fragment of tho 
bichromate of potash, produces a yellow solution, which 
passes gradually to a yellow-brown and clear orange. 

4. That the acid, when mixed with a fragment of the 
ferricyanide of potassium, gives a lemon-yellow solution, 
becoming tinged with blue after long exposure. 

5. That the permanganate of potash, treated in the 
same way, yields with the acid a light green solution, 
deepening in tint by degrees ; then assuming a pink tint 
at the margin ; then, after longer exposure, becoming 
brown at tho centre and lilac at the circumference ; ana, 
finally, after still longer exposure, presenting a rich 
scarlet at the centre and a brown at the circumference. 

Now, as the succession of colours produced when 
strychnia, sulphuric acid, and cither of the five sub- 
stances just specified arc brought into contact, are 
entirely different from those occasioned by the action of 
sulphuric action on the five substances in question, and 
as, moreover, the strychnia, colours developc themselves 
very sjieedily, there is no valid objection to the use of 
these substances as tests. The yellow tint of the acid 
solution of tho bichromate of potash, the lemon-yellow 
tint of the acid solution of the ferricyanido of potas- 
sium, and the light green tint of the acid solution 
of the permanganate of potash, offer no impediment to 
the development of the characteristic strychnia colours, 
and cannot possibly be confounded with them. The 
same observation applies equally to the mixture of sul- 
phuric acid with the solutions of these salts. When 
solutions of tho strength of ten grains to tho ounce of 
distilled water arc added to equal quantities of strong 
sulphuric acid, the bichromate of potash yields an orange 
coloured mixture, the ferricyanide of potassium a lemon - 
yellow, and the permanganate of potash a red-brown. 
The tints vary with the quantity of the acid and of the 
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solutions, and they undergo some change on long expo- 
sure ; bat it may be safely alleged that the colours thus 
produced do not interfero with tho production of the 
characteristic strychnia colours, and that they cannot 
possibly bo confounded with them. But as for medico- 
legal purposes, it is well to avoid all objections, how- 
ever captious, tho peroxido of manganese, or the peroxide 
of lead, may claim to be preferred if, on further examina- 

on, they should bo found to possess other properties 

ntitling them to a preference. 

Having shown that strychnia when treated with 
sulphuric acid undergoes no change of colour, and that 
tho several tests (the peroxide of lead, tho peroxide of 
manganese, the bichromato of potash, the ferricyanide 
of potassium, and the permanganate of potash) undergo 
either no change of colour, or such changes only as do 
not admit of being confounded with the strychnia colours, 
I proceed to consider in succession, — i. Tho best way of 
applying the colour-tests ; i. The Iwst order in which 
to uso the rc-ageuU ; and, 3. The best form in which to 
apply the colour-developing tests. 

1. The colour-tests are host shown on slabs of glass 
coated with white arsenical enamel by tho process tcch« 
nically called " flashing." 5 But tho lids of porcelain 
crucibles, or white plates, or fragments of any white 
ware, will answer the purpose very well, If the enamelled 
glass is used, tho tests should be applied to the gloss 
surface. In using the tests scrupulous cleanliness should 
be observed, and the sulphuric acid and colour-developing 
tests, if in solution, are best applied by the drop-bottle, 
as more delicate, and more secure from any soil than the 
common glass rod. For mixing the several substances 
together, a glass spatula is to be preferred to a glass rod. 

*. Tho order in which tho sulphuric acid and the 
colour-developing tests should be applied is easily deter- 
mined by one or two rrimple considerations. Good and 
characteristic results may be obtained by mixing tho 
sulphuric acid with the colour-developing tests, and then 
adding a crystal of strychnia. When so mixed with 
small quantities of the peroxides of manganese and lead, 
the acid solution bus a neutral tint, which in no way 
interferes with tho full development of the strychnia 
colours ; and even the acid mixtures of the other colour- 
developing tests arc not open to any fallacy if the alkaloid 
is brought into contact with them as soon as they arc 
made, and before the colours first produced arc deepened 
or changed by exposure to the air. But the method of 
procedure which begins with dissolving the alkaloid in 
the acid and then applying tho colour-developing tests 
is to be preferred, inasmuch as tho absence of colour in 
tho acid solution is some advantage in itself, as giving 
full effect to tho strychnia colours, while it has the 
■till greater advantage of distinguishing strychnia from 
several alkaloids (poisonous and non-poisonous), which 
yield colours with the acid without the addition of the 
colour-developing substances. 

3. The best form in which to apply the colour tests 
for strychnia is a subject of considerable practical 
importance, and it is one upon which there is at present 
no distinct ogreemcnt among chemists. Some authorities: 
prescribe the application of the colour-developing sub- 
stances in the solid form, some in solution, and some who 
prefer the state of solution use strong solutions, while 
others employ weak ones. The balance of authority is 
certainly in favour of applying tho colour-developmg 



' I b*ro boon iu the habit of wring this MMaellad rUn for colour- 
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tests in the solid form, and my own experience is favour- 
able to this mode of application. It is also commended 
by tho obvious consideration that solution in water is 
favourable to a rapid development of the changing 
colours which constitute tho test, such quick change of 
colour being among the most serious objections to the 
colour tests. At any rate, it must be admitted to be of 
the first importance to secure as slow a change of colour 
an possible, in order to give time for the observation of 
the colours actually produced. 

The superiority of the solid form to the solution is 
easily shown by a comparative experiment. If wo take 
two minute fragments of bichromate of potash of equal 
size, place them on a slab of white enamelled glnsa or 
porcelain, add to ono of the fragments a drop of distilled 
water, and dissolve it in the water, and leave the other 
untouched ; then place on the slab two equal drops of 
the same solution of strychnia in sulphuric acid, we shall 
find that on bringing the fragment of bichromate of 
potash into contact with the acid solution of strychnia, 
its colour changes from yellow to blue, and when stirred 
into the liquid with a glass rod or glass spatula yields a 
rich blue solution, which retains this colour long enough 
for easy and complete identification, and then gradually 
assumes the other tints to be presently described, retaining 
the fiuul tint for hours or days. AVliile, on the other 
hand, the solution of tho bichromate of potash, when 
brought into contact with tho acid solution of strychnia, 
yields a blue colour at the point of contact, which colour 
quickly disappears on mixing the two liquids with each 
other. "When, therefore, wc make use of the colour- 
developing tests in substance, wc obtain highly charac- 
teristic and lasting colours, but when we use them in 
solution one evanescent colour only. It is true that if to 
the mixture of the acid solution of strychnia with the 
watery solution of bichromato of potash we add a drop 
or two of strong sulphuric acid we obtain a blue liquid, 
which undergoes tho characteristic changes of colour; 
but the important fact remains that, other things being 
equal, solution in water greatly impairs the delicacy of 
the colour tests. If in this comparative experiment we 
substitute for the bichromate of potash the other soluble 
colour-developing substances — the ferricyanide of potas- 
sium aud tho permanganate of potash— we obtain the 
same results. 

The injurious effect of dilution with water upon the 
colour tests is differently shown in the following com- 
parative experiment :— I placed on a porcelain slab four 
equal drops of the same solution of strychnia in strong 
sulphuric acid. To two of the four drops I added a 
drop of distilled water, and then to all tho drops, diluted 
and undiluted, equal miuute fragments of the bichromate 
of potash. The undiluted drops gave highly charac- 
teristic results— the usual succession of rich strychnia 
colours; while the diluted spots gave no indication of 
the presence of strychnia, but merely a yellow solution. 
Tho same comparative experiment gave the same results 
with the ferricyanide of potassium, the permanganate of 

Siot ash, and the peroxides of manganese and lead. Tho 
erricyanide gave a lemon-yellow, and tho permanganate 
of potash a pink, solution; while tho peroxides of 
manganese and lead imparted a neutral tint. In multi- 
plying this class of experiments I havo now and then 
obtained a characteristic reaction, and occasionally ao 
evanescent streak of blue; but these were exceptional 
cases. 

The strength of the solution of strychnia in sulphuric 
acid used in both those aeries of experiments was one 
grain in soo drops ; and as the 1 
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preparing the solution and in the experiments, each drop 
contained the two-hundredth of a grain of strychnia. 

Now, these experiments, though they cannot be taken 
to prove that the dilation with water of the acid eolation 
of the alkaloid, or the application of the colour-developing 
substance in eolation, must be fatal to the success of the 
colour tests, whatever the quantity of the alkaloid or of 
the acid, thoy do certainly demonstrate the great 
advantage attending the use of the colour-developing 
substances in the solid state. The experiments, it will 
be observed, are strictly logical and comparative. The 
distilled water added to the acid solution of the alkaloid, 
or to tho colour-developing substance, was the only 
clement of variation in the two series of experiments. 

That the indistinct, or wholly negative, results obtained 
when distilled water is added are not due to mere dilution, 
or increase in the quantity of liquid present, is shown 
by the following experiment : — I placed five equal drops 
of the same solution of strychnia in sulphuric acid 
(i-iooth grain in the drop) on each of three porcelain 
slabs. I made no addition to the first drop, but added 
to the second drop one drop of strong sulphuric acid ; 
to the third, two drops j to tho fourth, three drops ; and 
to the fifth, four drops. I then added to each spot on 
the first Blab an equal fragment of bichromate of potash ; 
to each spot on the second slab, an cqunl fragment of 
peroxide of manganese ; and to each spot on tho third 
slab, an equal fragment of tho permanganate of potash. 
The reactions were perfect and characteristic 111 each 
case, the colours differing only in depth of tint, but not 
in proportion to the degree of dilution. The peroxide 
of manganese was remarkable for the duration of the 
colours, and the permauganato of potash for their 
brilliancy. 

Having now, as I believe, shown the superiority of 
the colour-developing tests in substance to the same tests 
in solution, and demonstrated tho disadvantage of 
introducing into the colour tests the element of dilution 
with water, I shall reserve for another communication 
the question of the effect of the quantity of the colour- 
developing substances on the success of the colour tests, 
as well as the answer to the three remaining questions. 

(T» to continual.) 



Furthmr Remat k» on the Supposed New Metalloid, 
by William Ciiookks. 

Assuming that further researches on this subject will 
confirm the correctness of the opinion which I expressed 
in a former paper, 1 and that tho body there introduced 
to the notice of chemists will prove to bo a new member 
of the large and increasing family of elementary bodies, 
I have thought it best to give in the present article a few 
additional observations which I h ave since made, and 
also to propose for it the provisional name of Thallium, 
from the Greek •oAAo'y, or Latin thallm, a budding twig, 
—a word which is frequently employed to express the 
beautiful green tint of young vegetation ; and which I 
have chosen as the green lino which it communicates to 
the spectrum recala with peculiar vividness the fresh 
colour of vegetation at the present time. 

I have not succeeded in finding this body in any 
selenium or tellurium ores which I have examined ; but 
two or three specimens of nativo sulphur, especially 
some from Lipari, have yielded it, the latter in suck 

1 On tbe Bxiatance of a Now Element, probably of the Sulphur 
Group, liy William Crookaa. Csxmicu. Mswa, VoL iii. p. 19}, and 
niiw,,h,/al Magaii.-M, for April, ISO.. 



abundance that if the mineralogies! specimen which I 
examined is a fair sample of what this sulphur is like on 
the large scale, it could easily be employed as a source 
of thallium in quantity. I have also found small truces 
of it in some crude sulphur sublimed from Spanish 
pyrites, for which 1 am indebted to tho kindness of Mr. 
1 hornthwaite. 

The plan which I have found most effectual for 
separating thallium from the associated bodies is the 
following : — 

Finely powder the ore {selenium deposit or nativo 
sulphur, &c.) and mix it with its own weight of dried 
carbonate of soda and half its weight of nitrate of 
potash ; mix thoronghly, and project in small quantities 
at a time into a red-hot earthen crucible. When it has 
all been added, keep at a red heat until it fuses quietly 
to a liquid, when pour it out on to an iron plate. When 
cool, powder it and exhaust with boiling water until all 
the soluble portions are extracted. Filter, and add to 
tho filtrate excess of NIL.0 and NH*S ; boil and filter. 
Tho precipitated sulphides are now to be boiled in a 
solution of one part commercial KCy to eight of water, 
until no more dissolves. Collect the residue on a filter, 
and wash well. Dissolve this residue, insoluble in KCy, 
in hot KO4CI ; dilute with water and filter if necessary. 
Add NIl.O in excess, then NH,O.U and boil. Filter, 
and add IIS. Boil for some time, keeping tho solution 
alkaline with NU t O and Bmelling of HS. A dark 
brown precipitate will bo produced, which gradually 
settles to a heavy black powder. Filter this off, and wash 
it well. 

A portion of this, so minute as to be almost imper- 
ceptible to the naked eye, introduced into the blue gas- 
fiamc of the spectrum apparatus gives rise to a green 
lino of extraordinary purity and intensity, a piece tho 
size of a small pin's head being most dazzling, and quite 
equal to the yellow line of sodium in brilliancy. From 
the purity of thiB spectral appearance, 1 am inclined to 
think that the precipitate is thallium itself, uncombincd 
with other bodies, and reduced by tho HS from the state 
of oxide. This, however, is only conjecture. The 
quautity of the precipitate which 1 now have is far too 
small to settle the point by direct experiment. I am at 
present endeavouring to find a source of thallium which 
will yield it in quantity, and if, as I hope to be, success- 
ful, I propose giving further particulars at a future time. 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 



Early Researches on the Spectra of Artificial Light m 

We print below a most important paper connected 
with the above subject. Wo cannot, of course, give tho 
coloured diugruiua with which it was originally illus- 
trateds but we can assure our readers that, after making 
allowance for the imperfect state of chromolithography 
sixteen years ago, the diagrams of the spectra given by 
Professor Miller are more accurate in several respects 
than the coloured spectra figured in recent numbers of 
the scientific periodicals. 

In corroboration of this wo need only refer to the 
drawing of the calcium spectrum as given by Professor 
Miller. In it is prominently given the dark blue or 
indigo line, which has not been noticed by Bunsen and 
Kirchhoff, and the omission of which from their coloured 
representations gave rise, a few months ago, to the 
announcement of the existence of a new metal of the 
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group. 1 In the description of the calcium 
-ven below it will likewise be seen that Pro- 
states that there is a bright streak in the 



Experiments and Observations on some Cases of Lines 
in the Prismatic Spectrum Produced by the Passage 
of Light through Coloured Vapours and Gates, and 
from Certain Coloured Flames, by W. A. MlLLRR, 
M.D., F.P.S., Professor of Chemistry in Kings 
College, London.* 

The inquiry into the cause of the dark lines in the 
solar spectrum is one involved in so much difficulty and 
obscurity, and the interest which attaches to its solution, 
in connection with some of the most refined questions 
relating to the nature of light is so great, that I trust I 
shall be pardoned for bringing forward some additional 
facts bearing upon the subject, however little I may 
have to say in explanation of them. These facts may, 
however, at a future period, assist us in arriving at some 
general conclusion. 

In examining tho prismatic spectrum of light that 
had been transmitted through the deep red vapours of 
the nitrous acid (N0 4 ), Sir D. Brewster made the 
remarkable discovery, that the absorption of the rays by 
this medium diners from that of coloured liquids and 
solids in general, in the production of a multitude of 
lines crossing the spectrum in the same direction as those 
observed by Fraunhofer; these lines being broadest, 
darkest, and moBt abundant towards the more refrangible 
extremity of the spectrum. He found them to occur 
equally, whether solar or artificial light were employed. 
Shortly after, Professor Miller, of Cambridge, and* the 
late Professor Daniell, of King's College, extended this 
inquiry to other coloured vapours, — viz., to chlorine, 
iodine, bromine, cuchlurine, and indigo. Between the 
spectra of iodine and bromine they discovered a very 
exact parallelism, the coloured image in each case being 
crossed through a great poition of its extent by numerous 
equidistant lines, corresponding both in number and 
position in the two substances. 

This remarkable similarity of action upon light, 
between bodies whose chemical praperties are in many 
respects so closely allied, induced me, as the subject 
appeared to have been completely laid aside bv the 
philosophers to whom these observations are due, to 
examine a variety of other coloured compounds. 1 was 
in hopes of discovering amongst other bodies, and parti- 
cularly amongst compounds of similar natoro and pro- 
perties, a correspondence, if not in the colorific position, 
at hast in the general arrangement of the lines (if any 
were produced), which arc rendered visible by a pris- 
matic analysis of the light that has been transmitted 
through the different coloured medio. This hope, how- 
aver, I have not been able to realise t > any considerable 
extent. But though the results obtained are many of 
them negative, as the cases in which no lines occur are 
much more numerous than those in which they ore 
produced, I have met with some facts which 1 believe 
are not generally known, and which may, therefore, 
efficient int 



to warrant my submitting them 
to the consideration of men of science. The mere 
enumeration of the substances in which I have failed to 
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discover them may, besides 1 
labour, be of some value. 

My observations may be referred principally to two 
heads, — those which relate to the effect of coloured gases 
and vapours upon transmitted light, and those which 
arise from experiments on the spectra produced by 
flames of different colours. 

Before detailing the mode in which tho following 
experiments were conducted, I will briefly state the 
principal results which I have obtained from the first 
scries. 

1. In no case where colourless gases are employed 
have I detected any additional lines. Fourteen different 
substances were employed, varying in density from 
that of hydrogen, 0*0691, to that of ether, 1-586, and 
hydriodic acid, 4' 388. Of these bodies three were 
simple, viz., oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen, and eleven 
were compounds, varying greatly in their mode of con- 
densation, as in binoxide of nitrogen, where the elements 
unite without condensation; protoxide of nitrogen, 
where three volumes of the gases become two ; and 
ammonia, in which two volumes are condensed into one ; 
in chemical properties they differed not less widely. 
Five of these gases were acid, the carbonic, hydrosu'l- 
phuric, hydrochloric, hydriodic, and sulphurous acid. 
One ammonia is alkaline, one cyanogen is usually con- 
sidered an organic radical, one a compound of such a 
radical, as ether ; the remaining one , chloride of sulphur, 
possesses properties referable to none of these heads. 

2. The mere presence of colour is no indication of 
the existence of lines. Vapours which the eye cannot 
distinguish from each other will be found in one cose, as 
with bromine, to give numerous lines ; in another, as the 
chloride of tungsten, to give none at all. 

3. Tho probable position of the lines cannot be inferred 
from the colour of the gas. With the green perch loridc 
of manganese the lines are most abundant in the green, 
whilst with the red vapours of nitrous acid they increase 
in number and density as we advance towards the blue 
end of the spectrum. 

4. Simple bodies, as well as compounds, may produce 
lines ; and two simple bodies which singly do not produce 
them may in their compounds occasion them abundantlv. 
Neither oxygen, nitrogen, nor chlorine, when uncom- 
biucd, occasions lines ; but some of the oxides, both of 
nitrogen and of chlorine, exhibit the phenomena in a 
most striking manner. There are, however, oxides, both 
of nitrogen and of chlorine, which do not occasion the 
appearance of lines. 

j. We find, also, that lines may exist in the vapour of 
simple substances, as in iodine, which disappear in their 
compounds. This is exemplified in the hydriodic acid, a 
combination of equal volumes of gaseous iodino and 
hydrogen, united without condensation. 

6. Sometimes the same lines are produced by different 
degrees of oxidation of the same substances, a remark- 
able instance of which is furnished in the oxides of 
chlorine. Here chemical considerations of interest mav 
assist in explaining the cause. 

7. '1 he lines are increased in number and density by 
increasing the depth of the coloured stratum through 
which the light is transmitted, or by any cause which 
increases the intensity of the colour, proving that more 
lines exist than our instruments or eyes are capable of 
discerning when the vapour is dilute. This is especially 
exemplified with iodine and bromine. 

8. These lines occur both with polarised and non- 
polarised light There is little doubt, although I have 
notyetr- 
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ae with the ordinary solar linen, indicate an absence of 
chemical influence, as well as of the luminiferous portion 
of the ray. 

In all the experiments on transmitted light, the 
luminous source employed was, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, the diffused light "of day. The different spectra 
represented in Plate II. were obtained by receiving the 
rays upon a prism of Munich flint glass, mounted upon 
Fraunhofer's plan and odjusted to an achromatic telescope, 
placed at zo feet from a vertical slit in a brass plate, 
one-fortieth of an inch in width and about 4 inches long. 
Half of this slit admitted diffused daylight in its ordinary 
atate, the other half of the aperture" was covered by the 
tube or other vessel containing the gas or coloured 
▼•pour. The two spectra were thus placed in juxta- 
position, and the lines of Fraunhofer could, in most 
caws, be traced across the vapour spectrum, furnishing 
exact points of comparison between the two. 

By increasing the depth of the coloured stratum, we 
increase the strength and number of the lines visible ; 
new and fainter lines being rendered discernible by 
rendering the colour of the gas more intense. A smaller 
quantity of some bodies is capable of rendering these 
lines visible than is required to produce the same effect 
with others; e.g., a quantity of iodine vapour, just 
sufficient to give a violet tinge to tho air in the tube, 
renders the lines distinctly perceptible, whilst with a 
tube of bromine, the vapour of which is as full a red as 
that of nitrous acid, the lines, though visible, are very 
indistinctly defined. I have, therefore, in experimenting 
on permanent gases and vapours of liquids volatile at 
ordinary temperatures, been careful not to decide on the 
absence of lines unless the light had been transmitted 
through a body of vapour at least 9 inches deep. It is 
possiblo that in one or two instances of substances which 
require high temperatures for their volatilization, the 
employment of a stratum of greater depth might have 
revealed spectral lines, aa, with the exception of sulphur, 
the experiments were, on account of the difficulty of 
uniformly healing larger vessels, performed in tubes 
three-fourths of an inch internal diameter. These 
exceptions, however, if they exist, will, I believe, be 
very few, aa in no case, by using thicker strata, have I 
found lines, when in such tabes all indications of their 
existence were wanting. The vessels I have found 
convenient in operating on the larger quantities of gases 
arc rectangular boxes of colourless plate-glass, usually 
cemented with marine glue. 

In connexion with tho effect of varying the depth of 
the coloured stratum, I may mention, that if we increase 
the intensity of the colour— ejf., with nitrous acid by 
the application of beat, the lines throughout the whole 
sp ctrum become much darker, and, where they arc few 
in number, more sharply defined ; but where they are 
numerous, tliey increase to such an extent as altogether 
to arrest the passage of the light, and the space from P 
to O, which in Fig. 4 represents several well-marked 
groups, becomes one continuous band of shadow. On 
allowing the tube to cool, the lines in this part resume 
their former distinctness. Analogous phenomena are 
observed in the case of iodine. Hiis vapour acts prin- 
cipally on the green portions of the spectrum, and if the 
vapour be at all dense, the orange and yellow spaces 
appear crossed by the equidistant lines (Plate II. Fig. »j 
which characteiise this vapour; and they gradually are 
lost in the green, which seems blotted out by a uniform 
shadow. As the tube ia allowed to cool, and the mm* ol 
vapour becomes rarer and its hue fainter and fainter, tho 
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lines are seen by degrees extending into the green, and 
at length the whole shaded portion is filled with them. 
They do not disappear in this part until those in the 
orange and yellow are gone, and until the last tinge of 
violet in the tube has completely passed away. In most 
instances, where vapours, and not gases, are the subjects 
of experiment, it will be found advantageous to exhaust 
the air and seal the tube by the flame of a blow-pipe. 
The vapour of indigo and of several other bodies is thus 
experimented on without difficulty. 

I need not advert to tho remarkable but now well- 
ascertained fact, that in the light of the afternoon and 
evening lines become visible which at other times are 
not readily detected, and that those of tho red and 
orange portions of the spectrum, in particular, become 
much more distinctly marked ; but a singular appearance 
accidentally presented itself to me the other dny. I wan 
examining the spectrum of the diffused daylight towards 
the evening when a violent thunder-shower came on. 
Lines not before visible were distinctly apparent, and a 
group in the brightest part of the spectrum between D 
and E, though nearer to the former line, became very 
evident, increasing in distinctness with the violence of 
the shower ; as the rain passed away* they again faded 
and disappeared. I have had subsequent opportunities 
on several occasions of confirming the accuracy of this 
observation. 

In Fig. 1, I have represented approximatively some 
of the principal groups of lines that I have observed in 
daylight after transmission through different vapours. 
No pretensions to accuracy arc made in these sketches; 
they are simply intended to convey an idea of the general 
position and grouping of the lines. 

The two first series, those of bromine and iodine, are 
produced by simple bodies; the remaining ones by 
compounds containing only two elements, it is true, but 
the arrangement of the molecules of which, it is all but 
certain, is far more complicated than such an apparent 
simplicity might warrant us in expecting. 

In Fig. 1 some of the principal solar hoes are depicted 
as fixed points of comparison. 

Fig. x gives the general appearance of the lines 
presented by iodine. The specific gravity of this vapour 
is 8707 ; the lines in this case arc more distinct in the 
orange and yellow portions, and in the green becoming 
so numerous aa to obliterate it. These lines are not 
sharply defined, but shadow off into tho lighter spaces 
very gradually. 1 In the more refrangible part of the 
spectrum I did not discern them. 

Fig. 3. Bromine shows lines corresponding fo those, 
of iodine. They arc less distinct, however, and can 
scarcely be discerned in the orange portions. The violet 
end of tho spectrum ia entirely intercepted. Specific 
gravity 5*190. 

Fig. 4. home of the principal lines in the peroxide of 
nitrogen, NO,, specific gravity 3-183, the gas is of a deep 
orange. In this gas one vol. of nitrogen and two of 
oxygen are condensed into one. 

Fig. 5 gives some of tho groups exhibited by tho 
peroxide of chlorine, Cl.,0, ; these are principally con- 
fined t) the bluo and indigo portions, tho colour of tho 
gas being a bright orange. No correspondence between 
the position of the principal groups in these two garjea 
i* observable. 

It appeared to me of great interest now to ascertain 
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what influence the successive steps of oxidation of the 
same body might have upon the spectrum; and two 
classes of substances presented themselves as well 
adapted to this inquiry — viz., the oxides of chlorine and 
of nitrogen. 

Thanks to the researches of many eminent chemists, 
and especially of Millon and Pelnuze in the lust few 
years, we ore now in possession of means for preparing 
and insulating these compounds of chlorine in a state of 
purity. Finding the lines (Fig. 5) in the gas extricated 
from chlorate ui potash on the addition of sulphuric 
acid, I next prepared some pure chlorous acid from 
chlorite of lead (PbU, CIO,). This salt, on the addition 
of nitric acid, furnished chlorous acid (CIO,) in a state 
of purity. In this gas 2 vols, of chlorine and 3 vols, of 
oxygen are condensed into 3 vols., and it has a specific 
gravity of 2*646 ; and on proceeding with prismatic 
analysis of the transmitted light, the very same series 
of lines was produced. Chlorous acid, in very small 
quantity, is capable of tinging a very large bulk of 
water of a bright yellow colour. As the gas had so 
marked an eflect on the spectrum, I was induced to try 
this solution, but failed entirely in discovering lines ; the 
liquid arrested the whole of the more refrangible rays 
entirely, uo light passing beyond the mid-space between 
E and F. 

I now prepared some pure peroxide of chlorine (Cl 2 Og), 
freeing it fiom chlorine and chlorous acid, by which it is 
always accompanied, by passing the gas through tubes 
surrounded with a mixture of ice and salt. The peroxide 
alone condenses at this temperature, and the deep led 
liquid thus obtained was allowed to fall into a tube and 
evaporate. The same series of lines were produced. In 
this gas, which has a specific gravity of 2*]jt(, 1 vol. of 
chlorine uud a vols, of oxygen are condeuied into the 
space of 2 vols. 

Euchlorine was next tried. The gas was disengaged 
from a mixture of hydrochloric acid and chlorate of 
potash, condensing the compound as befoicby a freezing 
mixture. To this compound Millon assigns the curious 
formula of CI 0| S . Here, too, I found tho same series 
of lines. Millon's theory of the composition of these 
bodies is, that the peroxide of chlorine is a compound of 
chloric and chlorous acids in Bingle equivalents, as it is 
immediately resolved into these two acids by the action 
of alkalies; and he considers the cuchlorinc, or chloro- 
chloric acid, as he proposes to call it, a compound of 1 eq 
ClOj with 2 ('l() : „ the action of acids, immediately 
resolving it into those acids in the proportions just 
mention* d. Certainly the occurrence of similar lines in 
all three, although the condensation varies, does not 
militate against this view, but increases its probability. 

Millon's new compound, chloro- perchloric acid, which 
results from the action of solar light on chlorous acid, I 
have not hitherto obtained in a state of sufficient purity 
to pronounce upon. 

It is remarkable that the hgpoohlorous acid (al- 
though of a bright greenish-yellow, furnishes no such 
lines. The density of this gas It 5 88 1 , 2 vols, of chlorine 
and 1 of oxygen being condensed into 1. It is an 
interesting foct, that the colourless protoxide of nitrogen, 
in which 2 vols, of nitrogen and 1 vol. of oxygen are 
condensed into 2, having a specific gravity of 1524, has 
also no sensible eflect upon the spectrum. 

In the series of oxides of nitrogen, the binoxide, NOj, 
in which 1 vol. of nitrogen is united with 1 vol. of oxygen 
without condensation, also a colourless gas, has no eflect 
on the spectrum. No oxide corresponding to this iu the 



Hijjtonitrous acid I have not isolated in sufficient purity 
to furnish trustworthy results. 

Fig. 6 represents the grouping of these lines as seen 
in daylight transmitted through the vapours of por- 
ch I oride of manganese, which is readily prepared by 
adding a few crystals of permanganate of potash to oil 
of vitriol in a "test tube, and dropping in a fragment of 
fused chloride of sodium, a green vopour (Mn,Cl,) is 
immediately liberated, which is, however, quickly decom- 
|XMcd by the moisture of the air. It will be remarked, 
that in this vapour, the colour of which is green, the 
lines are most abundant in the green part of the spectrum, 
the green tint of the gas being due principally to the 
mixture of the blue and yellow rays. 

The perftuoride of manganese, which corresponds in 
composition to the pcrehloride, does not yield any lines 
that I could perceive, but tbo moment a fragment of 
common salt is dropped into the mixture from w hich the 
fluoride is being disengaged, the lines of the percbloride 
make their appearance. Both the percbloride and per- 
fluoride a *e decomposed by water, and on dropping in a 
little of this fluid into the tube of percbloride, all the 
lines instantaneously disappear. The pur; le vapour of 
the permanganic acid, in which the number of equiva- 
lents of oxvgen corresponds to that of chlorine and 
fluorine in these compounds, is equally inactive with the 
fluoride. 

I have examined very many other substances which 
yield vapours of different colours, but have not succeeded 
in finding any which give distinct lines besides those 
above mentioned, with the telescope which I employed. 
It was not, however, an instrument of very high power. 

Simple bodies :— 

Chlorine. — Greenish-yellow colour ; specific gravity 
2*4.7. This is the more remarkable, as bromine and iodine 
both give them. 

Sulphur.— YvUovr ; specific gravity 6*654. 

Selenium. — Yellow. 

Compounds : — 

SeUnious acid.— Yellow (SeO,). 

J/gpochlorous acid.— Yellow j specific gravity roat 
(Ch.0,). 

Oxychloride of chromium. — (CrClO,) ; red vapours. 

Oxyc ' loride, of tungsten. — ( WCIO,) ; red vapours. 

Terchloride of tungsten.— ( WCl,) ; red. 

Sesquichloride of iron. — (Fc t Cl,) ; reddish brown. 

Perfiuoride of manganese (Mn t Fl,). — Greenish yellow. 
This is remarkable, as the percbloride gives a very distinct 
scries. 

Permanganic acid (Mn,0,).— Purple. This is beauti- 
fully shown by allowing a drop of water to fall into a 
tube full of the pcrehloride of manganese, wheu all the 
lines immediately disappear. 

Indigo. — Splendid crimson vapour (C^H^NO,). 

Alizarine from Madder.— Orange vapour (C^Hj.O,,). 
Both these substances require careful management in 
the sublimation, as they are readily charred, and a small 
portion is always decomposed, whatever the amount of 
care employed. 

In making experiments on coloured flames, I generally 
used an alcoholic solution of the compound on which I 
was experimenting. A common cotton wick, supported 
in a small glass tube, furnished the lamp whose flame I 
wished to examine. This little lamp was placed opposite 
the fissure, in a tin box, the aide of which next the slit 
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permanently open, whilst the opposite side was 
furnished with a door, opening outwards and upwards, 
so that by a string it could be raised to admit the light 
of day, and would afterwards close by its own weight 
when allowed to fall back. Frauuhoier's lines (Plate 
III., Fig. Y\ thus again served as points of comparison ; 
the comparison, though not rigidly accurate, being still 
very nearly so. and perfectly sufficient for my purpose. 

Fig. 8 in Plate III. exhibit* the remarkable spectrum 
given by a solution of chbtride of copper. Several 
intervals of absolute darkness here occur, interrupted by 
bright lines of great intensity, particularly in the green 
ana blue spaces. The general hue of the diffused light 
is a bluish -green. 

Fig. 9 represents the spectrum from the green light of 
bcracic acid, in which, besides the bright streak at T), 
five well-marked bright bands occur in the yellow and 
green, and a narrow lino in the indigo. 

Fig. 10 is the spectrum from nitrate of strontia, the 
red and orange portions of which are particuliirly 
developed, and are crossed by three very Btroug black 
lines ; a bright line will be remarked in the blue, and 
another in the indigo. 

Fig. 1 1 is that from an alcoholic solution of chloride 
of calcium ; besides the lines in tho orange, there is a 
very brilliant yellow streak at D, and two bright bands 
in the yellow ; i» addition to these it a bright streak in 
the indigo. 

Fig. ix represents the spectrum of a flame coloured by 
chloride of barium. It is in its features intermediate 
between that of strontia and lime ; the most remarkable 
character is in a bright streak in the orange, another in 
the yellow, and one in the indigo. 

Even chUiride of sodium, though tho intensity of the 
light is accumulated in a bright band near D, shows a 
marked tendency to the occurrence of hands in other 
paitsj a distinct, though faint light extending far into 
the indigo, when a bright streak terminates it almost 
suddenly. 

Chloride of manganese gives indications of the occur- 
rence of bands, though but feebly. I have also tried 
solutions of the chlorides of iron, zinc, cobalt, nickel, 
mercury, and magnesia; in all a feeble band occurs in 
the gncn portion, as represented in tho three last 
spectra; this is probably connected with tho disengage- 
ment of chlorine from the salts during combustion ; and 
the bichloride of mercury gives u bright streak near G 
in the indigo. 

The combustion of phosphorus in the open air gives a 

Euro spectrum without lines. I tried it also in chlorine, 
ut did not obtain any very clear spectrum, as the depo- 
sition of chloride on tho jar quickly rendered it opaque. 

Another source of light was furnished by the ignition 
of different substances in the oxy hydrogen jet : the light 
thrown directly upon tho prism was too intense for the 
eye to bear, 1 therefore received it on a sheet of white 
paper, and employed the diffused light bo obtained. In 
the 8 pec t rum from charcoal nearly midway between D 
and E, a very short brilliant streak was visible, and the 
same streak appeared when the flame was thrown upon 
a fragment of dried alum. 

Lime and strontia give results similar to those fur- 
nished by the solution of their salts when used to tinge 
the flame of alcohol, but not quite so well marked. 
Baryta melted too rapidly to furnish any satisfactory 



Zinc, iron, steel, and platinum gave brilliant spectra, 
bat no line* except that at D were visible. Copper, 



lead, and antimony melted without giving light sufficient 
to make any satisfactory observation. 

It may be interesting to remark, in connection with 
the speculations on the absorptive action of the sun's 
atmosphere, that if solar light be transmitted through a 
flame exhibiting well-marked black lines, theso lines 
re-appear in the compound spectrum, provided the light 
of day be not too intense compared with that of the 
coloured flame ; this may be seen in the red light of the 
nitrate of strontia, and less perfectly in the green of the 
chloride of copper. It would, therefore, appear that 
luminous atmonpheres exist in which not only certain 
rags are wanting, but which exercise a positive absorptive 
influence upon other lights.* 

It was my intention to have instituted a comparative 
sericB of experiments with tho light obtained by ignition 
of the metuls by the voltaic battery, but this point has 
already, I find, engaged the attention of my friend and 
colleague, Professor Wheatstone ; and he has made it 
the subject of an investigation, characterised by his 
usual ingenuity and 1 
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SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Wednesday, April 10, 1861. 
Lord A. Chuhchill, If.T., in the Chair. 

At this Meeting Dr. Joseph Milmoan read his Paper 
on •« Tasmania ; its Character, Products, and Resources," 
many points of which are worthy of im.re than a cursory 
noiice. We need not go into the historical and geogra- 
phical portions of the Paper, as moat of our readers are 
probably aware that Tasmania, alias Van Diemen's Land, 
was first discovered on December 18, 1643, by Abel Jan sen 
Tasman, and was occupied ti a British settlement in the 
autumn of 1803. Nor does the convict question come 
exactly within our province so we pass it over, and will 
quote Dr. Milligan's own words on the matters of the 
Trade and Population of the Colony. 

" As the prosperity, wealth, and importance of a new 
country may be said to depend entirely upon population 
operating on its natural resources and capabilities, I shall 
briefly state its progress in Tasmania. 



On Dec. 31. 
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of inhabitants was 

H »» 

l» M 
M II 
»» 



J3SI 
5400 

No re' urn. 

46.057 
69,1*7 

86,451 



"In the year 1810 the 
1810 
1830 
1840 
1851 
1859 

" And allowing the recent rate of increment down to the 
present year (1861) the number would be now nearly 

90,000. 

" 80 general was the exodus of the working population 
during the sold digging period of excitement, that the 
emigration tram Tasmania in 1851-1 and '3 amounted 
together to 35,077; and it is shown by statistical returns 
that upon these three years there is a balance against the 
colony of emigration over immigration of more than 10,000 
adult individuals, who were poorly replaced by the arrival 
of families amongst whom were 6000 women and children. 
An abstraction of so large a proportion from the adult 
labouring claii*e» in the colony inflicted a considerable 
check, and to!d for some time very distinctly on the results 
of its productive industry. For instance, the breadth of 

» TbU nar*tfraph (the italics of which ara our own) abowa that Pro- 
feasor Miller has anticipate ' 



icipatod. by uearty sixteen years, the remarkable 
to KirchluirT, of the opacity of certain coloured 
eii own colour.— Kb. C. V. 
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land in wheat cmp in 185 1 was 66,236, acres whereas in 1853 
it amounted only 10 44,113, and in 1854 to 42,920 acres ; a 
state of depression from which ir had so far recovered in 
1859 as to have attained in that year tn 60,314 acres. 

" Wool, which in the early times of the colony was per- 
mitt el, it is said, to rot in heaps on the premises of the 
settlers, and which from its coarse uid low character at 
the time scarcely deserved a better f»tc, has been »o highly 
improved in later times, and increased in quantity so im- 
mensely, as to have long occupied the place of the prin- 
cipal export and mainstay of the colony. This important 
end has been attained through repeatod and long-con- 
tinued crosses with the sheep (both ewes and ram*), se 
lectcd from the finest merinos and Saxon flocks in Europe 
by enterprising colonists, and by the agents of the Van 
Diemen's Land Company, the purity and excellence of 
whose live stock of every description long maintained a 
high character, and fetched the highest prices. The 
capabi'ities and suitability of Tasmania for the production 
of wool of the finest fibre and highest value for the pur- 
poses of the manufacturer is well known. Tbe high prices 
commanded in the English maiket by wool from the 
flocks of Messrs. Kerraode, Smith, Mactanachan, &c, 
practically attest the lact. Its character was acknowledged 
to be of the highest order at the London Exhibition of 
1851, and at Paris in 1855. The capacity of the island 
for maintaining a much larger number of sheep than are 
at present depastured there can scarcely be doubted. 
For a long time sheep-owners in Tasmania cultivated 
fineness and softness of fibre exclusively, end the result 
was a delicate animal and comparatively light carcase, 
but a change took place with the rise in the vtlue of 
animal food, and for many years past it has been the aim 
of flock-owners to combine length of staple with fineness 
of fibre to the utmost extent which they can command, a 
course by which thiy obtain a much heavier fleece, and a 
larger and pvobobly hardier animal. With thie view the 
highly improved merinos have been crossed with the 
Leicester, New Leicester, and South Down breeds, Ike, 
and in many instances with great success. From tbe 
statistical tabb s published by Government* are extracted 
the following return of sheep depastured in the colony, and 
of the value of wool exported therefrom In the years men- 
tioned. In 1823 wool was exported to the extent of about 
rooo bales. In tbe year 

No. of snoop. Value of wool. 

1839 898,590 £194,647 

1844 1,145,089 176,269 

1849 1,712,191 201.334 

1854 1,831,308 3*5.3*4 

1859 1,697,199 467.9 08 

There appears to have been a falling off in the number of 
sheep in the colony since 1854, but on closely examining 
tbe returns I find the weight of wool exported in 1854 
stated to have been 4.419,176 lbs., while in 1859 it wax 
6,107,903, and as there is a nearly corresponding difference 
in the value, it may be concluded that small sheep of short 
wool and light flvece, had been replaced to some extent 
with sheep of larger frame and longer and heavier wool. 
Upon artificial pastures, along the north and north-west 
coast, where the climate is humid as well as warn), the 
Leicester* attain a size and weight little short of the prize 
animals exhibited at cattle shows in England, but they are 
not calculated to thrive on the comparatively thin natural 
pa*tur*ge. The Cheviot* have, beta introduc & and as 
might have been expected, axe lound to thrive prodigiously 
and to increase rapidly, but it is a questionable proceeding 
which would replace tbe merino crossed with Leicester 
blood, yiehiing a fleece of fine wool of rather long staple, 
for a breed which, however hardy, is remarkable for the 
vulgarity of quality in the wool throughout it* fleece, and 
which scarcely bears a fleece heavier than that of tbe 



" The amount of Increase realised from breeding 
in Tasmania is dependent to a great extent upon the condi- 
tion (aa to flesh) and health of tbe ewes, upon the nature 
of the pastures as to the abundance or grass, or the reverse, 
and upon the nature of the weather at that critical seas on. 
On good, well sheltered pastures, with owes in fair condi- 
tion, I have often seen upwards of 100 per cent, saved ; if at 
any time the yield falls much below 80 per cent, there is 
around for suspecting some mismanagement ; if it falls 
below 40 percent, gross defects of management must have 
existed. One of the most ordinary csn«e* of failure of 
increase in sheep husbandry is the very prevalent custom 
of over working the gracing, so as to produce an unnatural 
delicacy of constitution fn the stock. 

" Sheep farming, from the earlit st times of the Australian 
settlement* as the resort of free colonists, has been regarded 
as the most profitable mode of investing capital. In flocks 
where there is a fair proportion of breeding ewes of wethers, 
and other dry sheep, the clip of wo«4 is considered to be 
more than sufficient to defray all charges of management 
and the value of the annual increase becomes the net 
measure of profit accruing. There have occ tired some 
singular vicissitudes in the value of aheep in the Australian 
colonics. In 1809, prices were very high, in consequence 
of a large exportation for two or three years to the new 
colony of Port Philip, but in 1843 sheep were selling at 
is. 6d. per head in that settlement, and at the same time 
fetching very low prices in Tasmania. The boiling-down 
process was discovered, and immediately prices assumed 
a comparatively high figure, and small capitalists who had 
purchased extensively at the previous extremely low rates, 
found themselves suddenly converted into men of large 
fortune. Many Tasmanian set' 1 era became at that j 
large proprietors of aheep in Victoria, and w«r 
tionately enriched." 

Next, as to whale-oil, tre Lecturer said :— 

'•The first notice which I have met with of export of 
oil from the colony is an entry of 726 tons in 182a. The 
following quotations will give an idea of the average 
annual yield of the Tasmanian whale fisheries :— 









Value r.r^()il and 


1839 
1849 

IS59 


26 

Xso 


3»40 

779» 
return. 


£ll9>tl3 
17.824 

63.325 



" From which last ei.try it would seem that ibis branch 
of trade, has entirely recovered from the blow it 
through the loss of crew* at the tine of the t 

On ill e subject of corn we find the following :— " 
" Wheat has been named aa one of the staple products 
of the colony. In no part of the world is it raised with 
greater facility or of more excellent quality. There is now 
exhibited at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, a earn pie 
grown by Mr. Axford, of Boihwell, Tasmania, which 
weighed 7olbs. per impeiisl bushel. Samples sent to the 
London Exhibition of 1851, and to Paris in 1855, were 
pronounced to be of first-rate quality, and obtained 
medals. At Circular Head, and in other districts in the 
island, 50 bushels to the aero hare been reaped. The 
average return, notwithstanding, is comparatively small, 
aa it is not believed to exceed 20 bushel* to the acre. The 



agriculturist possesses, however, in the equability of the 
seasons and in their genial character.— in the m dim-as of 



winter weathtr and the length of the winter da) —-and in 
the certainty of favourable weather during seed-time and 
harvest, more than equivalent, licatdea, there arc th* 
best reasons for believing thai much of the wheat produced 
in tbe colony is grown on land which, from having boms 
one crop of wheat after another for a long series of years, 
ha* become partially exhsusted. and that 20 bushels per 
acre would be very far below the average return under a 
skilful rotstion and proper •) atem of manuring. At 
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it is the bout of the Tasmanian farmer that ordinarily he 
applies no manure to hi* land. A few select farms, 
in various parU of the colony, euch as ' Clarendon/ 
the estate oi Mr. J. Walker, on the Derwent River, 
and some few suburban farms, such as that managed 
by Mr. Shoobridge, in the close vicinity of Hobart Town, 
form marked exceptions to this slovenly and wasteful 
want of system, and make, both in cereals and root- crop* , 
the largest and heaviest returns for the liberal and 
judicious course of husbandry to which they are subjected. 
It is therefore a reflection on the farmers of Tasmania, rather 
than a disparagement to its soil or climate, to say that the 
return of wheat to the agriculturist is generally so much 
less than it ought to be. There is still another mode of 
explaining the occurrence of light crops. The best lands 
are usually the most heavily-timbered, and it has not at 
all times been convenient to the settler to select for cul- 
tivation the land best adapted to this object in preference 
to that which is naturally clear of trees, or nearly so. 
Hence it happens that there have been brought under 
corn tillage much land altogether unfit for the growth of 
wheat, without heavy aliment in the shape of manures, 
which it rarely or never obtains. The great advantages 
which the Tasmanian farmer enjoys in the fine weather of 
winter for out-dcor labours— of spring for his seed time, 
and of autumn for his harvest, as it relieves him of all 
anxiety, may well reconcile him to a comparatively light 
return, but it is not right that a deficiency arising oat of 
defective farming should be attributed to the soil ; let 
the onus rest on the right shoulders. The price of 
wheat is now, and has been for some years, dependent 
lets upon the domestic relation between the quantity 
produced and the number of mouths to be fed, than 
upon the demand which the market at Melbourne may 
present. Indeed the Melbourne markets, it may be said, 
do now* at all terms most naturally modify, if not abso- 
lutely rule, the prices of provisions in the neighbouring 
colonies. At the same time it is matter for congratulation 
to Tasmania, and her wheat-producing rival, South 
Australia, that this Babel of the South does afford them a 
market for every variety of agricultural produce which they 
can raise. Wheat has been sent from Tasmania to the 
London market on more occasions than one, when very 
low in price within the colony, and at a period antecedent 
to the existence of a gold colony in its neighbourhood, but 
although the quality of the grain was highly appreciated, 
never with a result to encourage the belief that such specu- 
lations might expand into the dimensions of a regular 
trade. The freight and charges consequent on a long 
voyage, and on exposure to many casualties, have in- 
variably absorbed the whole margin left for profits. The 
colonial market may therefore be said to be the only out- 
let at present for Tasmanian wheat ; but it is a market 
already making large demands, and widening from day to 
day with every addition to the digging population, and 
with every fresh advance colonisation makes in the direc- 
tion of those regions in Australia where tropical heats 
forbid the attempt to cultivate the cereals of temperate 
dimes." 

After a slight digression. Dr. Milligan returned to 
wheat and allied cereals, telling us thst 
" The amount of wheat exported from the colony, — 

" In 1849, wa * 296.236 bushels, valued at £51,722. 
„ 1859, >. 196,405 »• •» £92,861. 

The flour exported in 1859 was valued at £105,128. The 
Price Current of the 23rd of January last, just received 
from the Colony, quotes the price of prime samples of 
wheat at 7s. to 7s. 3d. the bushel. The cultivation of 
wheat admits, it may be added, of almost boundless ex- 
tension in Tasmania, every probability being in favour of 
the opinion that the yet uncultivated portion of the 
Colony contains lands of the richest character, and that as 
these are brought under tillage a very much higher 



average yield of wheat will be obtained, altogether 
independently of increment from improved modes of 
culture. 

"The ususl return from ordinary soils, and in situa- 
tions adapted to the growths of this grain, may be taken 
at about 35 bushels to the acre. There is a sample of 
Tasmanian oats, exhibited at the Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, which weighed 49 lbs. per bushel— the yield having 
been 60 bushels to the acre. The value of oats exported 
in 1859 was £94,968. In the Price Current of the 23rd of 
January last, from liobart Town, the price quoted is 3*. 
per bushel. Barley is not a favourite crop with farmers 
in Tasmania. The variety known as Cape barley is grown 
pretty generally in the autumn and winter, in order to be 
cut very early in the season as green-feed for cattle, and 
the yield is usually rather heavy. The export of barley 
is trifling. Of other agricultural products, the most 
important is the potato. This crop is chiefly cultivated 
along the estuaries of the rivers opening into Bass's 
Straits, and at Circular Head, Table Cape, and Emu Bay, 
on the north aide of the island, and along the shores of 
D'Entrecasteaux Channel, the Uuon Kiver, Brown's 
River, and the Derwent River — near Hobart Town — on 
the southern side. The potato of Tasmania is far superior 
to that of any part of Australia or New Zealand ; it is 
quite equal in point of dryness to the best potato grown 
in England, and very much to be preferred in flavour. 
The ordinary return obtain*. d in its cultivation varies 
excessively ; the diversity is due as mush probably to 
varieties of tillage and treatment as to difference in the 
constitution of soils. A mean of the produce of the 
whole Colony produces five tons to the acre ; the best 
farmers do not expect more than seven or eight tons, but 
the yield in some cases is more than ten tons to the acre. 
In the Statistical Table for 1859, it is staled that 7777 
acres of land, cropped with potatoes, yielded 41,493 tons:— 

In 1849 the price of potatoes in the colony was £6 per ton. 
.1 1854 11 .1 £25 to £30 „ 

,, 1859 potatoes were sold at . £3 and £4 „ 
In December, i860, the last shipment from Hobart Town, 

360 tons, sold at £8 8s. 

Potatoes were exported in 1857 to the value of £61,408. 
11 n 1859 „ £42,906. 

" The turnip crop is quite as hazardous in Tasmania as 
in England, but of far less critical importance to the 
farmer, live-stock bsing by no means so dependent on 
housing and artificial food there as they are in England 
during the winter season. Mangold- wurtzel and carrots 
are both well suited to many Tasmanian soils, but are not 
much grown. 

•' Hay.— English grasses are cultivated rather exten- 
sively for hay, and yield a fair return. As provender for 
horses it is always 111 demand for domestic consumption, 
and for the Melbourne matket. The price in Hobart 
Town in December, i860, was £4 and £6 per ton. 

" Butter and cheese were exported in the year 1859 to 
the value of £13,877. The dairy is rising in estimation 
among farmers as a sourco of profit ; and the butter and 
cheese of Tasmania has acquired a high character in the 
neighbouring colonies. The last quotations at Hobart 
Town (23rd January) give for fresh butter is, 3d. to 
is. 6d., and for cheese is. 6d. to is. 9d. 

" Live Stocx.— Horses, sheep, cattle, and pigs were ex- 
ported from Tasmania to the value of £60,900 in 1859. 

" The feats of Tasmanian horses on the turf early esta- 
blished for the colony the reputation of possessing the beat 
blood and bone in the Southern Hemisphere. The late 
Governor, Sir W. Denison, was a warm patron of the turf, 
and frequently went out with the hounds, proving himself 
as fearless as firm in the saddle. The gold of Victoria has 
now effected a transfer of much o( the horseflesh of 
Tasmania to the opposite shores. 

"The breeds of cattle which have been introduced into 
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the colony are the Durham or short-horn, the Hereford, 
the Ayrshire, the West Highland, and the Devon. These 
hare all, at one time or other, and to a greater or less ex- 
tent, been crossed with an original coarse long-horned 
variety, betraying Indian lineage or connection, and 
derived probably from New South Wales, in the very 
earliest times of the colony. The Durham is the favourite 
breed, but it carries a frame and carcase too large for the 
natural pastures, save in exceptional localities, and it is 
too delicate in constitution ; the Ayrshire maintains in the 
colony its high reputation as a milch cow ; but the Devon 
is by far the best adapted in frame, constitution, and 
kindlv feeding properties, for the natural pastures of the 
island, and it is decidedly a comely animal. The kyloe, 
or West Highland breed, promises to yield a cross ex- 
tremely well-suited for the wild, warm, and humid feed- 
ing grounds to the westward. The number of horned 
cattle in the island in 1859, appears, by Government tables, 
to have been 79,950. Tigs are extensively cultivated by 
fanners of overy degree. In the early times of the colony 
a few were allowed to run wild in the bush, where they 
lived chiefly on fern roots ; they have long since been ex- 
tirpated. The number in the colony, as per statistical 
return for 1859, was 31,008. 

" Fruit has within a few years acquired importance, as 
an article of export from the colony. Surplus apples 
used, in bygone times, to be converted into cider, which 
was given to sheep-shearers, haymakers, and harvest- 
men, or sold at a moderate rato. They are now sent to 
the Melbourne market, where the demand for them is 
increasing. 

Thcro arc in the colony more than 100 varieties of 
apple ; many of them are of finer flavour than the original 
sorts in England, and they attain to a larger sire. There 
arc of pears more than 50 varieties, and amongst them are 
some of the finest quality, and some of the longest keepers. 
There arc 15 sorts of plum, is kinds of cherry, 6 apricots, 
1 nectarine, 30 varieties of the vine, 6 kinds of the fig- 
tree, mulberry, medlars, almonds, many sorts of goose- 
berry, currants, raspberry, &c. Most of these fruit trees 
bear in gieat profusion, and the different fruits ripen more 
perfectly, and arc thought to possess higher flavour than 
the same sorts in England. Peaches and plums are still 
often allowed to fall, and go to utter waste under the trees 
in large quantities, and so also with other fruits not un- 
frequently. 

" The value of fruits and preserves exported — 

" In the year 1849, amounted to £6976." 
„ 1859, „ £61,430. 

We have not space for the whole of Dr. Milligan's 
observations upon the timber of Tasmania, but will 
transcribe a few particulars respecting the well known 
"blue gum" tree, which attaint a height of 350 feet or 
more, and whose circumference often exceeds too fect. 

" Planks of this wood were cut for the International 
Exhibitions at London in 1851, and Paris, 1855, having a 
width of 20 by 6 inches, which measured respectively 145 
and 160 feet in length, a length which might be extended 
to 200 fect if specially required, as the trunk or bole of this 
tree often measures 220 fect and upwards to the firBt limb. 
There is, however, a practical difficulty in the shipment of 
such long lengths when ready, as few vessels can he found 
to stow uiein on board. The timber of the blue gum has 
been found nearly, if not quite, equal to oak for shipbuild- 
ing. Vessels of 400 to 500 tons burden and under, con- 
structed of it, havo from time to time, during many years, 
been turned out of the ship-yards of Messrs. Degravcs, 
Watson, Boss and Macgregor, &c, at Hobart Town, and 
it is the proud boast of Taamanian ship-owners that the 
ago of the colony is not yet such as to have fairly tested 
the durability of this timber. 

" A series of carefully conducted experiments, by Mr. 
Mitchell, upon scantlings of blue gum, of the same dimen- 
sions as those employed by Captain Baker, in his experi- 



on morung sauL, and of Professor Barlow, in his 
menu on teak, and other timbers, tave established 



ment 

experiments 
the following comparative results :— 
" Specific gravity of Blue Gam 



a IO9O 
— IO54 

English Oak . = 969 
Teak .mm 745 

t, the deflection and weight* 



" Elasticity remaining pc 
sustained are 

Blue 9r%m . 2625 inches deflection and weights 776 lbs. 
English Oak 1590 „ „ „ 150 „ 

Morung Saul 1175 n » •» 45° »» 
Teak . . 1151 „ „ „ 300 M 

" The breaking weights of each in pounds were :— Blue 
Gum, 13,330; Morung Saul, 1192 ; English Oak, 637; Teak, 
938. The value of direct cohesion on a square-inch of 
timber is : — Bluo Gum, 93,408 ; Ash, 17,337; Teak, 15,550; 
English Oak, 10,853. These results exhibit a superiority 
in favour of blue gum so overwhelming as to distance all 
competition. It only remains to secure for the important 
practical purposes of ship-building, &c, fcc, timber 
equally well seasoned as the samples operated upon by 
Mr. Mitchell, to realise in its actual employment and use 
the full advantage of the high qualities it is found to 
possess. Were shippers of this timber bound by legal 
enactment in the colony to prove in each case that the 
timber has been cut and seasoned in the scantling for five 
years, it would, probably, be sufficient to protect the trade 
from the imposition of inferior sample, and the character 
of the timber from doubts and aspersions as to its 
superior value. Looking at the paramount superiority of 
this timber in the qualities most valuable for ship-building 
purposes, it may fairly be questioned whether full justice 
is done to its merits by the position (Class A 1, for 9 years) 
assigned by Lloyd's to ships built of it. 

"The enormous demand which has of late years* arisen 
in England and other countries for railway sleepers of 
wood has suggested to Tasraanian colonists the advisability 
of proposing the employment of the blue gum of the 
colony, on account of its hardness, strength, and durability, 
and they urge that, as sleepers of blue gum can be supplied 
at 51. or 5s. 6d. eaeh, which would last more than double 
the time of the pine sleepers now in use, which cost 
3s. 6d., a vast saving of outlay in money and labour, 
would, by its adoption, be effected to the railway com- 
panies, &c. Several shipments of sleepers of the blue 
gum have recently been forwarded to London, in order to 
their being put upon thoir trial. It would be but fair to 
the future character of the blue gum, that the extent of 
seasoning to which these sleepers have been subjected 
previous to shipment should be made known, so that if 
oversight or negligence has led to the export of green 
wood, any injury which the reputation of the timber might 
thus sustain may bo obviated, and the recurrence of so 
objectionable a practice prevented. The blue gum has 
been used for telegraph poles, and found to answer well. 
The swamp gum, the stringy bark, the iron bark, &c. 
will be found scarcely, if at all, inferior in any useful 
quality to the blue gum when properly seasoned. Ike 
blue gum and other varieties of Eucalyptus abound to 
such an extent along the sea-board of Tanmania as to 
enable the colonists to say that these timbers can be 
supplied for an indefinite period of time in any quantity 
the mechanic world may require. 

" There are many varieties of trees in the forests of Tas- 
mania, which yield woods for housebuilding fittings, im- 
plements, &c. ; and there are others of great excellence 
and beauty for furniture, and for purposes of the cabinet- 
maker. Some fine samples were sent to the London 
Exhibition of 1851, and to Paris in 1855, and there are 
now on view, at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, a few 
superb specimens of the myrtle-wood Fayvi CunmpJkamt, 
and the musk-wood, Eurybia argophylla — the Black- wood, 
Acacia nutanoxyhn, and Huon pine, Dacrydium Frartklitui. 
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&c. Wherever seen, these ornamental timbers have been 
much and justly admired for their rich and harmonicas 
tinU and beautiful venation, and need only to bcconio 
mora extensively known in order to come into huge 
demand in thia market. The source of supply, I may 
add, is, to all practical intents, inexhaustible." 

Building -stones of various kinds,— cosh anthracite, 
day, ironstone, red hematite, and galena are all abundant 
in the island, while gold has been obtained from the 
detritus of various slate rocks, and serpentine, asbestos, 
and oxides of manganese have also been found in many 
places. 

However reluctantly, we must now conclude this brief 
review with a few paragraphs selected from the discussion 
which followed the reading of the paper. 

Mr. John Yodl observed, in the course of his speech, 
that he had been travelling among the myrtle trees of 
which the slab upon the table was a specimen, about 
eighty days previously. They were very beautiful and 
entire ; impenetrable forests extended for distances of fifty 
miles. The mouutain-lakes of Tasmania formed perhaps 
the moat extraordinary natural feature,— many of them 
wcro at an elevation of 3000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and some were of a depth of 75 fathoms. 

Mr. Euorhb Rimmel asked Dr. Milligan for some in- 
formation concerning various odoriferous plants. 

Dr. Millioax said that the Acacia, sassafras and 
musk-wood, were found in great abundance, but that the 
Elixir buccifolia was not so common. 

After various other speeches, a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Milligan was proposed and passed. 

The Secretary has received the following letter since the 
meeting : — 

" Product* and Resources of Tasmania. 

" Sin, — I was unexpectedly prevented from attending 
the meeting on the 10th inst., or I should have given 
verbally the few observations upon Dr. Milligan s paper 
with which I now trouble you. 

It may perhaps appear somewhat ungrateful to ask for 
further information, after the rather lengthy paper referred 
to, but Dr. Milligan may possibly be able to add a few 
point* to, and thereby increase the value of, his very 
instructive communication. 

" In the first place, we might reasonably hope for a few 
more particulars relating to the food-products of Tasmania, 
both as regards their Iocs! preparation and consumption, 
and also the articles which are now, or may be hereafter, 
exported for this country. 

"Tasmanian wheat I quite believe to be of superior 
quality, as a general rule, to that consumed in Britain, 
whether of home or Kussian growth ; in 1857, a small 
sample of the grain was placed in my hands, which gave 
ou analysis the following results : — 
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being distinctly above the average; I havo frequently 
heard of the superior qualities of the barley of Tasmania, 
but have never examined samples. 

" Perhaps Dr. Milligan could furnish us with some more 
detailed particulars respecting those food-products of 
Tasmanian growth, which are, or may be found, specially 
adapted to meet the requirements of the mother country, 
and also concerning those plants it would be practicable 
and advisable to cultivate there for a similar object. It 
would be interesting to learn what edible roots, if any, 
could be profitably grown in Tasmania for British con- 
sumption ; even a non-edible plant yielding large quantities 
of starch of fair quality, would supply a great and very 
generally felt want ; if I am not mistaken, some rather 
considerable prixeaaro (or have been) offered in this country 
and in Belgium, for the discovery of a means of obtaining 
starch, suitable for manufacturing and general purpose-', 
from a source not furnishing food for man. 

" Although perhaps the cost, delay, and risk, attending 
transportation, might prohibit the regular importation of 
many of the food-products of the colony which are of 
little comparative value, or are consumed in very large 
quantities, this objection could not apply to those generally 
Homewhat costly substances from which the flavours, the 
perfumes, and the colouring matters of commerce are 
extracted. 

" I believe experiments have been made with the view of 
cultivating the vanilla plant, but I am not aware of the 
result. Then, again, if I am not mistaken, the fragrant 
Acacia Partus ia, and the Comesperma volubilis, and several 
varieties of Kurybia, are already grown to a small extent 
in Tasmania, while it has been stated to me that the same 
country is favourable for the growth of the Garcinia 
Cochinchinensis, the liubia tinetorium, the Panax qtunqvt- 
folium (" Ginseng ") the Stattce tartarica (perhaps the 
most powerful tanning agent known) and many other 
plants of equal or greater importance. 

" What is there either to prevent Tasmania from supply- 
ing us with large quantities of silk, manna, millet-sugar, 
and various textile tibres ? And, as a final query, perhaps 
I may aak if any credence should be attached to the 
rumour— for it seems to be of no very definite character- 
that trufilea of a fine quality have been found in the 
northern part of the colony. 

" Anything that tends to commence or extend the prac- 
tice of importing to this country the products of any of 
ita colonies or foreign possessions, must be regarded aa of 
no mean importance to the interests of the countries con- 
cerned. Three advantages attend the movement : vis. the 
supplying of home desiderata by British subjects ; the 
more rapid development of the resources of the colony 
itself; and, lastly, the check thst can be had upon the 
quality of the articles imported,— in other words, upon the 
practice of adulteration, should it be found to exist. 

I am, &c. 

Wxntworth L. Scott. 

"Dsyswator, London, W. p April is, iWSi." 



CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 
Thursday, April 1%, 1861. 

Professor A. W. Hofmann, F.R.S., President, ist the Chair. 

Messrs. A. E. Sanson, and H. K. Bamber were elected 
Fellows. 

Professor F. A. Abel, F.R.S., Director of the Chemical 
Establishment of the War Department, delivered a dis- 
course upon " The Application of Electricity to the Explosion 
of Gunpowder," The Lecturer commenced by giving a 
short histories! account of the experiments instituted in 
this and foreign countries, for the purpose of firing mines 
and cannon by electric agency, and referred to particular 
methods of operation adopted by Colonel Verdu, in Spain, 
and by M. Savon in Paris, and to very extensive opera- 
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tions carried on by a system organised by M. du Moncel, 
at the port of Cherbourg, by MM. Dusssud and Itabattu, 
in 1854. Tho Austrian system of employing frictional 
electricity, and results of great magnitude obtained with 
it, were also briefly referred to. 

In reviewing the several methods proposed in our own 
country for effecting this purpose, the Lecturer described 
the construction of Statham's fuse, and of the «• galvanic 
fuze," which has for many years been employed in 
firing guns at proof. The latter consisted of a quill 
tube, filled with compressed meal powder adapted to 
a wooden head, in which were arranged two small copper 
tubes with a fine iron wire connecting them, and 
surrounded with gunpowder. When, therefore, a galvanic 
current of sufficient power wan mode to traverao the 
thin wire, it became heated to redness and fired the 
loose powder and the composition in the quill-tube, which 
being inserted in the "vent" or touch-hole of the gun, 
ensured the ignition of (he whole charge. Among the 
inconveniences arising from the application of electricity 
derived from the voltaic battery, were, firstly, the necessity 
for employing two lengths of wire to complete the circuit, 
the tedious and difficult operation (in soldiers' hands) of 
charging the batteries with acid, and the inconvenience 
and risk of accident attending the transport of the 
necessary agents. 

An extensive series of experiments had been instituted 
at Woolwich and Chatham, since 1855, by desire of the 
Secretary of State for War, by Professor Wheats tone and 
Mr. Abel, for the purpose of ascertaining the relative 
merits of different forms of electricity applied to the 
explosion of gunpowder. 

The great improvements made in the construction of 
the induction-coil apparatus by M. Ruhmkorff rendered 
it desirable that experiments should be instituted, with 
small battery-power, to obtain the effects of electricity of 
high tension ; and the results were considered so satis* 
factory, that Mr. Abel pointed to this form of apparatus, 
as possessing decided advantages for firing a great number 
of fuzes simultaneously; in oil cases, indeed, when the 
special nature of the operation would warrant the use of 
a battery. The ignition of six charges of gunpowder in 
a series was demonstrated at the lecture, by the use of a 
powerful induction apparatus of Mr. Ladd's construction 
with small battery-power. 

A large magneto-electric apparatus, constructed by 
Henley, with a lever-armature, was the drat inatru- 1 
nient tried at Woolwich for dispensing with the 
use of the voltaic battery. With this a great number 
of experiments were made in the endeavour to ignite 
gunpowder and other compositions of a highly in- 
flammable nature. Little success attended these efforts 
until moistened gunpowder came eventually to be tried. 
This exploded and led to the introduction of Mr. 
Abel's first ."Magnet-fuze." In describing its general 
construction, the Lecturer called attention to the invalu- 
able service rendered in tbefe experiments by a particular 
form of insulated copper wites manufactured accord- 
ing to his instructions by the Gutta-percha Company — 
two thin wires were separately covered with a non- 
conducting coating, then laid side by side, and these 
twin wires further coated and bound up into one by 
an outer covering of gutta-percha. Whenever a cross 
section is made in this the two copper wires are severed, 
and the terminals brought to view. Short lengths of 
this material were advantageously applied in the fuse- 
head, and placed so that the moistened powder rested on 
the bare terminals. Several hundred of these quill fuzes 
were fired with the large lever-magnet with great certainty, 
the only failures arising from mechanical defects in their 1 
manufacture. As a convenient means of preparing the 
moist gunpowder in a state fit for priming the fuze, the 
ordinary fine-grained powder was saturated with a dilute 
alcoholic solution of chloride of calcium ; on exposure to | 




the air for a day or two the spirit evaporated completely, 
and at the same time gave the deliquescent salt in the 
powder an opportunity of absorbing the necessary amount 
of moisture. The large magnet- apparatus and a supply 
of suitable fuze*, composed portion of an equipment fittcl 
out during the late Chinese war for the purpose of clearing 
away the obstructions in the Peiho river. 

Since that period an extended series of experiments 
haa led to important improvement* in the magnet-fuze. 
The priming composition is made more sensitive by the 
employment of a mixture of phosphide and sulphide of 
copper and chlorate of potash, instead of the moistened 
gunpowder, and is now so readily ignited that single fuzes 
may be fired by the smallest magneto-electric machines, 
such as the American apparatus (a six-inch horse-shoe 
magnet and rotating armature), recently introduced for 
medical purposes. The mode of placing the priming 
material in contact with the poles by the adaptation of a 
little capsule of sheet tin ; the putting together of parts 
in the general arrangement; and the simple mode of 
making the necessary metallic connexions were explained, 
and the fuze in several stages of manufacture exhibited. 

Professor Wheatstone, who has been associated with 
Mr. Abel throughout the course of these experiments, has 
contrived a very ingenious and portable form of magneto- 
electric instrument called by him the " magnetic explodeT." 
This will fire a number of fuzes, either simultaneously or 
in succession, according to the arrangement of wires 
employed, on merely turning the handle of the instrument, 
and pressing the stud or key when the requisite velocity of 
the revolution of the magnet-arinatures has been attained, 
and the preconcerted signal given. [Ten magnet-fuze*, 
placedinadividedcircuit, were then exploded by Mr. Wheat- 
stone's apparatus. The simplicity of the whole arrange- 
ment, and its complete control by the operator, became at 
once apparent.] For the purpose of establishing metallic 
communication between the magnet-fuses and the " ex- 
ploder," one, insulated wire is all-sufficient ; this need be 
but of small size, and being led out from the machine, is 
inserted into one eye of the fuze head ; the other require* 
merely to be connected with the ground by a short length 
of ordinary copper wire attached to a small metallic plute 
buried in the earth close at hand. All that remains to be 
done in order to complete the earth-circuit is to connect 
the second binding screw of the *' exploder " with the 
ground beneath, using a similar plate or, more conve- 
I niontly, a short wire passed under and dug in with a 
«pado. Iu the event of a number of charges requiring to 
be fired simultaneously (frequently tho case in engineering 
operations), the distant extremity of the main wire is 
placed in communication with a corresponding number of 
short branches of insulated wire, each leading to a mine ; 
the juncture of the main wire with the branches is effected 
by twisting the bare ends together with pliers, binding the 
joint round with fine copper wire to ensure proper 
connexion throughout, and then simply covering it with 
sheet caoutchouc or waterproof canvas, to maintain 
perfect insulation. The ground wires of the aeries 
of mines are, for greater certainty, collected into one, 
and secured as a single earth connexion. With ordinary 
attention bestowed upon the repair of any injuries which 
the iusulated wire may accidentally sustain in the course 
of rough usage, no difficulty is experienced in direct- 
ing the operations at a great distance from the scene 
of the explosion. The use of ordinary uncovered wire 
supported above the ground on poles or stake*, provided 
with insulators, was referred to as another means of con- 
veying the magnet- cunent to a distance. 
The modifications rendered necessary in the general 
' arrangements for tho carrying out of submarine explosions 
were briefly described. The obstacle* in the way of 
1 success were represented to be greater iu this class of 
operations (especially when more than one charge has to 
I be fired) on account, firstly, of the increased difficulty in 
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thoroughly insulating the conducting wire and the 
necessary connection; and, secondly, because of the 
flowing in of the water upon the bared poles immediately 
after one or two in the series were ignited, thus, by 
completing the circuit, preventing the explosion of the 
rest. The charge of powder was enclosed either in a tin 
canister or a mackintosh bag, with a fuse in the midst, 
and connection established with the insulated wire on the 
one hand, whilst the other pole was placed in communi- 
cation with the metal of the canister, or brought out into 
the water in the case of the vulcanised india-rubber bag. 

From a number of experiments made at Woolwich and 
Chatham, with a small, portable form of hydro-electric 
machine, fitted up for the purpose by Sir William Arm- 
strong, the possibility of firing many (fifty to one hundred) 
fuzes in series was conclusively established; but, inasmuch 
as the management of this machine involved some special 
precautions, and was subject to great loss of power in 
unfavourable weather, its employment for field purposes 
was not deemed so advantageous as that of the magneto- 
electric apparatus which had been introduced to the notice 
of the Society. 

It was stated, in conclusion, that Mr. Abel had found, 
by very recent experiments, that the latest form* of 
induction-coil apparatus furnished, with his sensitive 
fuses, results fully equal in magnitude, and of greater 
certainty, than those obtained in the field with the hydro- 
electric or frictional electric machine. 

Mr. Alprbd Smbe, after drawing a comparison between 
the several kinds of electrical apparatus capable of em- 
ployment in mining operations, stated that there was no 
instrument which, in his opinion, so completely fulfilled 
all the conditions requisite fur field application, as that 
which had been selected by Messrs. Abel and Wheatstone. 
He considered that not only should the magnet be em- 
ployed for all pun-ly military purposes, but that the ' 
system was equally capable of universal application in 
connection with the blasting of rocks and mining operations 
generally. Referring to the early instances of the em- 
ployment of the voltaic battery in the raising of the Royal 
George, and in the removal of large masses of chalk cliff 
near Dover ; he attributed the abandonment of the 
galvanic system to the inconveniences inherent to the use 
of the battery. 

Dr. W. A. Miller, referring to the Lecturer's remarks 
on the Austrian system of employing the plate electrical 
machine, wished to draw attention to the recently intro- 
duced material called vulcanite " or "ebonite," as one 
well fitted to take the place of glass in any instruments 
designed for military purposes. 

Mr. Abel mentioned that the Austrian officers in their 
report on this subject, allude already to the use of 
hardened india-rubber (another name for vulcanite), and 
to the probability of its replacing glass, as being less 
liable to the condensation of moisture, and not subject to 
breakage. 

Mr. Wakhbn Dk l\ Huh pronounced an eulogium upon 
the perseverance and skill of the experimenter* who had 
brought the magneto-electric apparatus and all the 
arrangements to such perfection aa to accomplish that 
which would formerly have necessitated the employment 
of cumbrous machinery, with which it would, however, 
have been utterly impossible to have produced anything 
like the perfect results just now exhibited to the Society. 



iioyal in»«it»tloii.— The following is the arrange- 
ment of Lectures for the ensuing week : — Tuesiay, May 
a i, at 3 o'clock, Mr. John Hullah, "On the History of 
Modern Music." Thursday, May 13. 3 o'clock, Mr. W. 
Pengelly, " On the Devonian Age of ihe World." Friday, 
May 14, 8 o'clock, Professor J. O. Westwood, " On the 
Metamorphosis of Insects." Saturday, May 15, 3 o'clock, 
Professor Max Mullet, " On the Science of Language." 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



Food, and its Adulteration*. 
To the Editor of the Chbxical Nbws. 
Sib,— Talonia, as an adulterant of tea, having of late 
excited some interest, I send herewith a small specimen of 
the latter, purchased in Westbourne Grove, which 
contains a notable quantity of the above-named astringent. 
In the course of the discussion upon my recent 
paper at the Society of Arts, January 30, 1861 — (noticed 
in these pages) — I believe it was stated that it was im- 
possible, or extremely difficult, to detect Talonia in tea; 
I did not care to reply at the time, not having just 
then an illustrative example, now, however, I may say 
that any one who will examine the enclosed " fine Japan 
tea" by reflected light, under a moderate magnifying 
power, may easily perceive the peculiar *• crystalline 
aciculse," characteristic of the presence of valor.ia. 

While on the subject of Adulteration, I may perhaps 
take the opportunity of slightly modifying a statement of 
mine in the paper before referred to, concerning mustard 
which I said was never to be met with pure (in London). 
This although true at that time, is, I am happy to say, 
not strictly so at the present moment, for very recently 
Messrs. Evans, Lewis, and Co., of Diglis, Worcester, have 
introduced into ibis metropolis two qualities of mustard 
which are perfectly pure and genuine, and two others 
which differ only in containing rather more of the white 
mustard seed, and husk, and * minute proportion of 
turmeric, no other substance whatever being present. The 
samples I have examined were obtained both from 
Worcester direct, and from various retailers in London. 
The latter, however, — as I have found in more than one 
instance — will constantly adulterate this as well as all 
other mustards, where they sell it loose, and none can bo 
depended upon, except in perfectly secure tins. 

I need scarcely apologize for troubling you with these 
few remarks (which I urtut will ahow my readme** to 
correct, even a trifling error, as soon as it is pointed out to 
me) — the importance of pure mustard, either for producing 
cutaneous vesication, or as a wholesome condiment for the 
table, being very generally acknowledged. 

I am, &c. 

Wextwobth L. Scott. 

BaysTvatsr, London, W., May 4, iMt. 



The Chemical Examination of Watert. 
To the Editor of the Chemical News. 

Sir, — As a contribution towards the knowledge likely to 
assist in arranging into chemical compounds the experi- 
mental results obtained in the analysis of waters, 1 beg 
leave to communicate a few observations in reference to 
this subject. 

Much reliance appears to have been placed on the indi- 
cations afforded by vegetable colours, as a means of 
determining the presence of alkaline carbonates among the 
constituents dissolved in any sample of water under 
examination ; but at the same time that the value of such 
tests, properly applied, must be admitted, there appears 
to be a necessity for drawing a distinction between two 
classes of indications which have hitherto been frequently 
confounded. 

Thus, it is the property of carbonate and bicarbonate of 
potassa to exercise a direct influence upon the m.tural 
colour of turmeric paper, and to change it from yellow to 
brown. The same alkaline salts have no direct action upon 
litmus, blue being the natural colour ; but if this vege- 
table infusion be previously reddened by an acid, and red 
litmus paper be the test employed, the effect of the 
alkaline carbonate con then only be properly referred to 
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its power of neutral wing this extraneous acid, and in con- 
sequence restoring the natural colour of the litmus. 

In carrying out some experiments, a short time since, 
for the purpose of observing critically the reactions 
afforded by the carbonates of lime, baryta, and magnesia, 
•when dissolved in water impregnated with carbonic acid, 
the distinctions between the metals of the alkali group 
and those just now enumerated, appeared very decisive. 
"When carefully prepared turmeric paper was the test em- 
ployed, it was found that whilst very small proportions of 
the alkaline carbonates were readily detected, no direct 
action was apparent with pure solutions of the carbonates 
of the alkaline earths. When reddened litmus paper was 
the test used, it was found to be equally affected (restored 
to blue) by all the carbonates indiscriminately. 

"With this distinction clearly in view, I have frequently 
employed turmeric paper as a test for the presence of 
alkaline carbonates in natural waters. Many sample* 
have not afforded the slightest indication. Artesian well- 
wntcrs from different parts of London have all f urnished 
direct proof of the existence of an alkaline carbonate 
among their soluble constituents. The sample of water 
from the coal strata under Bradford Moor, described by 
Mr. Abel, 1 possessed in a high degree this alkaline 
property, evidenced by turmeric, and easily accounted for 
by its containing no less than 43*5 grains of " 

•. — I am, Sic, 
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of soda in tho gallon of water 
Woolwich, May ij 



John Bi'illeb. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



ac »« the Moeirty of Art*. — The 

Members of tho Society of Arts held their first Conversa- 
tion* this Session at «he Society's House, Adelphi, on tho 
evening of May 4th. A number of interesting objects were 
exhibited, including the spectrum apparatus of Bunsen 
and Kirchhoff, as manufactured by Mr. Ladd, Wtnham's 
binocular microscope, by Messrs. Smith, Beck, and Beck, 
Messrs. Powell and Eland, and Mr. Baker ; Abel's new 
mine or cannon fuses, some specimens of gutta-percha 
and varnishes, Indian " talc " (Mica), paintings, &c, &c. 
The " Exhibition of Recent Inventions " was also thrown 
open, and in the great room a miscellaneous scries of 
transparent photographs were projected on to a large 
screen by means of tho oxy-hydrogen light, by Mr. C. 
Jones. The scenes in Egypt and Italy were specially 
interesting, and the latter included a good portrait of 
Garibaldi (described as a "party" everyone would 
recognise) entirely spoilt by the colouring. The evening 
pa**ed off in a manner which must have proved very satis- 
factory both to the Council, and to the large assemblage 
which responded to their invitation. 

The I.«lc««<«r S* wa|r( , Works.— With regard to 
the cost of deodorising the sewer water at Leicester, as the 
facts connected therewith have been occasionally mis- 
apprehended or misrepresented, the following information 
may not be considered misplaced in a report of this 
nature. The works erected there by a privato company 
having failed to yield any remuneration, owing to the fact 
that the great dilution of sewage rendered the proportion 
of fertilising matter precipitated therefrom too amall to be 
of appreciable value, they were (according to a stipulation 
in the original agreement) handed over to the Town 
Council of the borough, who have been in possession of 
and have carried them on for above twelve months. It is 
not generally understood that these works consist of two 

™ T ~'.„ / v'J l )u P ttm P in « "^inc. employed for the 
puipose of lifting the water at the artificial outfall of the 
mam sower, which was made considerably lower than the 



natural one, which latter was at too high • level to allow 
of the complete drainage of the lower portion* of the 
borough, and recourse was had to this plan of an artificial 
outfall, because it was cheaper than the construction of a 
natural outfall sewer would have been, which (owing to 
the nature of the locality) it would have been necessary 
to carry many miles below the borough, in order to reach 
a level low enough to create a sufficiently rapid current in 
the main sewen, but this plan was not finally determined 
upon without a thorough investigation of its merits, and 
the result has justified its adoption. The second part 
consists of the deodorising tanks and machinery. The 
actual cost of the disinfecting process carried on at these 
works during the twelve months ending November, 1*59, 
was as follows :— The quantity of sewer water deodorised 
being 1,061,757,100 gallons, or 4,740,000 tons, equal to 
1,908,910 gallons per twenty-four hours, or 414 gallons 
per diem per head of the population. The quantity of 
slacked chalk lime used was 580 tons, which cost £369 15s. 
The cost of labour in slacking and mixing the lime 
amounted to £78. The coals consumed by a small steam 
engine for working the agitators, and raising the preci- 
pitated matter from the bottom of the tanks, amounted to 
seventy- three tons, and cost £15 us.; and the ccst of 
labour for working the engine, attending to the tanks and 
machinery, and for attending to and storing the manure 
or precipitate was £76 14s., making a total of £550, which 
is equal to a cost of less than twopence per annum per 
individual, or twopence for every 16,000 gallons of sewer 
water deodorised. These works have now been in 
efficient daily and continuous operation for the last six 
years, during which period all the sower water from the 
borough has been thoroughly disinfected and rendered in- 
noxious before it has been permitted to flow into the river 
Soar ; and to those who can recollect the condition of the 
Soar at the North Bridge, above and below, in former 
years, it will perhaps appear a desideratum that was worth 
paying for to obtain. These works, although commer- 
cially a failure, for the reason before given, have been 
most successful as a sanitary measure, and although the 
gentlemen who expended large sums in the solution of 
this important question have been great pecuniary losers, 
nevertheless, the borough of Leicester has derived great 
benefit from their operations ; and 1 believe it is an un- 
disputed fact that the sewerage of the borough has been 
more completely and economically effected than in any 
other town in England.— Thot. Wickttttd, C.E. 
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. Our Intention to giro both sides of a 
" poU^i frequenUy oblige us to publish opinions with which we 



A/oj^fcT Pyt —Cotton HfAoat a Mordant writes as follows :— In 
wading the CH«nc*L Nkws for April 17, 1*61, 1 find a tetter sirnetl 
hhxri; UMf, hiiyniKthiit \JiiK»nU c,u,ii.-t bedyedoucotton without 
a mordaut ; but I beg to say that be is labouring under a mistake u 
1 have for the List three or four months both dyed it in tho cotton 

rtTi. , "5" vnrT ± ^*hout a mordant, and lean get by 

far the better colour without, than with any mordant. 

Orttn Extrtut.—i There la no proximate principle in yeast which 
uiav be separated from it and be used to induce fermentation Y ew* 
globulesare iiec«u*ry for this purpose, z. The crystals should be 
examined— are they organic or inorganic, acid, basic, or neutral f 

Ammonia will bo iinswcred in a subsequent number. 

CR.—1. Wc think It It uniformly distributed. *. It has only been 
proved In a few instances, j. In ordinary analysis It would 1* over- 
looked. 4. It could only be proved by searching Chemical 
Perhaps we could assist you better if you were to 
privately with us. 

A I ^4*-nW.-rapers on tho subject are to be met with in th« 
recent vermes of tho PhUotophi^l Hcya**,. Ko connect 
account is to bo mot with. Tour coil cannot b 0 mi»iifi<y| It ™ .l t C 
uso-t as it 1.,, but it will wily wvduccafowo' Oio eflerf- to » LJS 
limited extent. ' 1 pivaiKe «««*■ to » very 
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WATER ANALYSIS. 

On a recent occasion 1 we had an opportunity of pointing 
out some notable discrepancies which have arisen from 
the want of a good general system of classification, 
according to which the numerical results furnished by 
the chemical examination of waters might be arranged, 
and represented in their probablo state of combination, 
or aa aalino constituents actually present in the water. 
With the object of eliciting a more decided expression 
of opinion in regard to this subject, we advert to some 
additional considerations which seem to necessitate an 
early and careful review, in order that this frequently- 
recurring problem, water analysis, may be placed with- 
out delay on a more satisfactory foundation. 

So little progress appears to have been made in this 
direction that the remarks of Frescnius, pronounced in 
the early days of Quantitative chemistry, may yet be 
held as strictly applicable to the present time. This 
distinguished analyst says:— "With respect to the prin- 
ciples which guide chemists in inferring in what manner 
the acida and bases are combined as salts in the water, 
it is assumed that they are united according to their 
relative degrees of affinity, i.e., the strongest acid is 
assumed to be combined with the strongest base, &c— 
due attention being paid, however, to the greater or less 
degree of solubility of the salts, since it is welt known 
that this exercises a considerable influence upon the 
manifestations of the force of affinity. Thus, for in- 
stance, when lime, potassa, and sulphuric acid are found 
in the water after boiling, the sulphuric acid is assumed 
to exist by preference in combination with the lime. It 
cannot be denied, however, that this way of proceeding 
leaves much to the individual views and discretion of 
the analyst, and consequently that different modes of 
associating the several ingredients found may lead to 
different results for one and the same analysis. A 

Seneral understanding upon this point would be very 
esirable, because without it the comparison of two 
mineral waters is beset with difficulties. As long as a 
general understanding of this kind is wanting, a com- 
parison between mineral waters can only be made with 
the direct and immediate results of 'the respective 
analyses." 

The system recommended by Frescnius may be con- 
cisely stated as follows : — To boil a measured quantity 
of the water for a time sufficient to precipitate the whole 
of the carbonates of lime and magnesia originally dis- 
solved in the water in that form ; should carbonate of 
iron be also present, it will be separated as peroxide in 
the operation of boiling. The amounts of these con- 
stituents severally determined will represent the propor- 
tion of lime, &c, in combination with carbonic acid. 
The lime and magnesia still remaining in solution, and 
tbo alkaline bases have then to be estimated. Lastly, 
the sulphuric acid, chlorine, silica, and other constituents 
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present in smaller proportion may be determined in the 
original water. As already stated, the lime not precipi- 
tated by boiling should be combined with sulphuric acid ; 
any excess of this acid being placed in union, first with 
potassa, then with soda ; tho rest of the sodium to bo 
represented as chloride, and in a similar state of combi- 
nation also that portion of tho magnesium which has 
not been precipitated on boiling in the form of car- 
bonate. Nitric acid may, however, sometimes aid in 
retaining the magnesia iti a permanently soluble form. 

With regard to such samples of water as contain 
alkali partly in the form of carbonate (readily ascer- 
tained oy adopting the process referred to by Mr. Spilter, 
in a letter inserted last week in our columns), tbo lime 
and magnesia must in such cases bo stated as carbonate ; 
and sulphuric acid, if likewise present, all in the form 
of alkaline sulphate. 

A mere casual reference to the numerous published 
tables of analyses describing the-constitution of mineral 
waters will be sufficient to convince an unprejudiced 
mind of the necessity for urging the importance of this 
subject, and taking steps to obviate fhe inconvenience 
arising from the want of an uniform system of tabulating 
the analytical results. 
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On the Expansion of Metals and Alloys, by F. Cbace 
Calvebt, Ph.D., F.X.S., F.C.S., $r., R. Johnson 
F.C.S.,and G. Cliff Lowe. 

Having been engaged for some time in investigating 
several of the properties of pure metals, it was thought 
desirable to take advantage of having pure iretals at our 
disposal, together with a series of definite alloys of those 
metals, to determine their rate of expansion ; and we 
were encouraged in pursuing this investigation by finding 
that several of the authors who had previously published 
Tables of the Expansion of Metals differed widely in 
their results. These discrepancies, having reference to 
some metals most extensively used, might, we thought, 
be due cither to the method employed, or the fact that 
metals of different degrees of purity had been experi- 
mented upon. Therefore, being sure of the parity of 
the metals that we intended to employ, we had recourse 
to a method, the accuracy of which, wo trust, will appear 
satisfactory. 

Owing to the difficulty of obtaining tho metals in a 
pure state, in large quantities, we found it necessary to 
employ square bars, having a length of 60 millimetres by 
10 millimetres in diameter, and devised the following 
process to determine with accuracy the expansion of 
such short bars. This we believe we have effected, as 
ourapparatuswill easily indicate an expansion amounting 
to the 50,000th part of an inch, or about the 2000th part 
of a millimetre. 
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Description cfthe Apparatus Employed in Determining 
the £jj>ansion of Metals and other Bodies fcy Heat. 

A piece of stone is let into a thick, strong wall (part 
of the basement of a large building), and very securely 
fixed, with a portion projecting out of the wall about 
inches in thickness, and having a level surface of 
about 6 inches square, on which the body to be measured 
is placed; ii inches above this a steel stud is firmly 
fixed, projecting from the face of the wall and ground 
exactly to fit the hole in a brass bush which is fixed in 
a lever. The steel t»tud serves as the fulcrum on which 
the lever moves freely, but without any shake. The 
lever is a long piece of oak, about i inch thick and 3 \ 
inches broad at the fulcrum, and having a long and short 
arm, the longer one being 3+ times the length of the 
shorter one. The long arm is tapered in thickness and 
breadth from the fulcrum to the end, where it is about 
\ of on inch thick and 1 Aths inches broad. The stone 
and the fulcrum are placed at such a distance from the 
termination of the wall as to allow the long arm of the 
lever to project a few inches beyond it. The steel 
fulcrum is so fixed as to cause the lever to move parallel to 
the face of the wall, at a distance of about |thsofan inch 
from it. The lever is maintained in a horizontal position 
by a string carried up from the extremity of its longer 
arm to a steel bar, to the end of which the string is 
hooked. This bar is suspended like the needle of a 
mariner's compass, and has in the middle a conical 
hollow, which allows It to move freely up and down 
upon a steel pillar with a fine conical point. This is 
fixed to the wall, about 3 feet above the height of the 
long arm of the lever. The end opposite to that to 
which the long arm of the lever is attached by the string 
bus a wire depending from it, on which weights may be 
placed sufficient to counterpoise the long arm and 
maintain the lever in a horizontal position. 

Thus, it will be evident that if the bar of metal to be 
experimented upon be placed with one end on the stone 
and the other under the short arm, any elongation of 
the metal will produce a depression of the opposite end 
of the lever, and, on the contrary, as the metal contracts 
in cooling, the short arm will follow it and the long 
arm of the lever will rise, and, as it is 3+ times longer, 
it will move through 34 times the distance. To prevent 
any unsteadiness in its movements, sufficient weight is 
attached to the counterpoise to cause the lever to press 
firmly on the metal bar to be measured, and thus, when 
heat is applied, the bar raises the short arm as it expands, 
and as it contracts, in cooling, is followed by the short 
arm with the utmost regularity. 

We will now describe the method employed in reading 
ofF the space through which the long arm of the lever is 
moved by the expansion or contraction of the metal 
experimented upon. A circular hole of 1 $ inch diameter 
is made in the lever, the centre of which is 34 times 
further from the fulcrum than the end of the short arm ; 
into this hole the object-glass of a small telescope is 
fitted. It will bo evident, therefore, that if any object 
be placed a lew yards in front of the object-glass its 
image will be received upon any surface placed behind it 
at a proper distance. This distance in the present case 
is is inches, when the rays of light from the object are 
brought to a focus. The eye-piece of a telescope, of 
considerable magnifying power, is used to receive the 
image upon. An ivory scale is supported in a vertical 
position upon a stand opposite to the object-glass, and, 
on looking through it with the eye-pieco, the divisions 
of the rule are distinctly seen. A very fine line is placed 



iu the cyc-piece, in the middle of the field. The eye- 
piece is attached to the end of the wall, and is provided 
with screws, one to adjust the focus, and the other to 
raise or lower it in a vertical directum, so that the line 
in the middle of the field may be brought into a coinci- 
dence with any of the divisions upon the rule. The 
rule used in making the experiments is 12 inches long, 
each inch divided into 60. These, though not distin- 
guishable by the naked eye, are easily read by the aid of 
the object-glnss and eye-piece at the distance required. 
To find the distance at which the rule should be placed 
to make one of the divisions equivalent to a change of 
j^ifluth °f nn inch, the following method is adopted: — 
The eye-piece was adjusted so that the line drawn across 
the field stood at aero on the rule. Then, by means of 
the adjusting screw, the eye-piece was raised exactly 
half an inch, the object-glass remaining unmoved- As the 
eye-piece is raised the spider line appears to traverse a 
certain number of the divisions. The number of divisions 
it ought to pass over by raising the eye-piece half an inch 
is between 367 and 368, and by placing the graduated 
rule about 14 feet from the eye, the spider line is seen to 
move from o to the 368th division. Then, as 368 to the 
half inch is equal to ^jo" to the inch, the line in traversing 
the space between any two divisions moves through 
T^th part of an inch. Now, in making experiments in 
the expansion of bodies, the objcct-glasa moves, while 
the eye-piece remains stationary. If we suppose, then, 
that under the abort arm of the lever a bar is placed 
and heat is applied sufficient to elongate it y^^th part 
of an inch, the spider tine will appear to ascend from tha 
division it stood at to the one above it, because the long 
arm being 34 times the length of tho short one, it will 
move through 34 tiroes the space. "We must, therefore, 
multiply 736, the number of divisions in an inch, by 34, 
which gives 15,024 ; so that an elevation or depression 
of the object-glass sufficient to cause the spider lino to 
traverse one division of the rule, is equivalent, in round 
numbers, to a change in length of the bar of Tx&roth °f 
an inch. With a little practice, the eye can readily 
estimate a change in the position of the spider line of 
one-half or even one-quarter of the space between two 
divisions, thus reading off the -nnfa™" 1 0I> aQ > nc k- 

We will now describe the method of raising the tem- 
perature of a bar from its natural temperature to 90 s 
Centigrade. A tin vessel, about a inches square, and of 
such a depth as to contain sufficient water to immerse 
the bar, is placed beneath the short arm of the lever. 
The bottom of the vessel ii of brass, £th of an inch in 
thickness. At the angle furthest from the bar, and close 
to the bottom, a tube is inserted to admit steam ; and at 
the angle nearest to the bar, and at the surface of the 
water, is an outlet to carry off the overflow. The vessel 
is covered with a lid, in which are two apertures,— one 
to allow the end of the bar to come through, and tha 
other for the insertion of a standard thermometer, divided 
into tenths. The experiments were made in the following 
manner: — The bar to be tried is placed in tbevessil, 
with the short arm of the lever resting upon its upper 
end. One operator then pours water into the vessel and 
allows it to run out till the thermometer descends to a 
fixed point. At this instant another operator sets the 
spider line at zero. The tube at the lower angle of the 
vessel is then connected with a flask in which steam is 
generated, which is passed by this tube through the 1 
water in the vessel until it is raised to the temperature 1 
of 90°, at which it is maintained until the bar arrives at 
a fixed temperature. Tho degree of expansion is th« 
read off by the observer at the eye-piece. The tube 
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then disconnected and cold water is passed through the 
Teasel repeatedly until a fixed temperature is again 
obtained. Another reading is then taken. These expe- 
riments are several times repeated nntil a number of 
coordinate results are obtained. To attain this we had 
no difficulty, as our readings varied onlj a few hundred- 
thousandths of an inch from one another, as will be seen 
by the series of experiments annexed 

Experiment to Determine the Expansion of a Bar of 
Hardened Steel. 
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Correction 20*2 (say 20*0) 

From these figures it will be seen that it is necessary 
to deduct to from the observed expansion of the short 
steel bar from o" to 100 0 , which excess we found to be 
due to the expansion of the bottom of the tin vessel, 
together with that of the stone upon which it rested. 
The correctness of deducting 20 from the results of all 
observations upon the short bars for the expansion of 
ioo a Centigrado was further confirmed by employing 
several different modes of investigation. 

Before giving the results, we think it our duty to 
make one or two remarks upon the apparatus: — 

1 st. If the plaited string which connects the lever 
with tho counterpoise should stretch with the weight 
upon it, or be contracted or expanded by change of tem- 
perature, no effect is produced in the position of the lever 
during an experiment, for the action of the counterpoise is 
simply to keep the short arm upon the bar experimented 
upon, and the pressure still keeps it there, however the 
length of the string may vary. This was determined 
by direct experiment. 

2nd. The spider line of the eye-piece always remains 
fixed across the centre of the field, so that the observer 
always looks through the centre of the lens; but it 
happens sometimes that the centre of the object-glass is 
not exactly opposite the eye piece. The cxpnnaion of the 
bar may have raised it so far that the observer mav be 
looking through the object-glasa near its edge. This 
does not, however, eet.sibly ntJcct the correctness of the 
reading, and repented experiments have proved that it 

f V the docfl not cu,ail ,,1C ( ,ror 0> vvo.Wk of un inch - My 
proper precaution, however, this error may be avoided, 

as there are only one or two metals that expand so much 

as to throw the centre of the object-glass much above or 

below the spider line. 

3rd. By taking the precaution of introducing tho Jet 
of steam at tho bottom of tho vessel, and at the point 
and open at the top. It is closed at tho bottom, with most distant from the bar, and allowing the overflow to 
the exception of an opening for the admission of a jet of pass out at 'tho angle nearest to tho bar, wo secured 
steam. The steel bar, thus suspended by the two steel perfect uniformity in the temperature of the water in 
points, does not partake of the expansion of the tube or 1 every part, except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
any other part of the apparatus. It is then submitted J the opening through which the steam was introduced. 

This was carefully ascertained in the course of our expe- 
riments, by placing our standard thermometer in various 
parts of the water. When an open tube was used, the 
steam was passed through till a fixed temperature of 
ioo° was obtained at its open extremity. 

Lastly. In making the experiments we have observed 
that the expansion for each io° has been in the < 
to ioo°. 



These results, however, rcouire a deduction to be made 
from them on account of the expansion which takes 
place in the brass bottom of the vessel, and also in the 
stone upon which it rests. To ascertain this exactly tho 
following experiments were made : — A 
same steel, nearly ten times the length of the short 
bar, is suspended by a steel pin inserted in the wall 
at such a height as to allow the short end of the lever to 
rest upon another steel pin, passing through tho lower 
extremity of the long bar. It is enclosed in a glass tube, 
extending a few inches above the upper end of the bar, 
It is closed at tho bottom, with 



alternately to the action of steam and cold water, and the 
expansion, observed as before, gave us the following 
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On the Amount* of Lead contained in some Silver Coini, 
by Messrs. Charles W. Emot and Fbank H. 
Storer. 

From our experiments upon the impurities of commercial 
zinc, 1 we found that this metal almost invariably contains 
lead. In the preparation of silver at the United States 
Mint, zinc is used for the purpose of reducing chlorido 
of silver,' and a sample of zinc similar to that used at 
the Mint, which we examined, yielded half of one per 
cent, of lead. The question naturally suggested itself 
whether lead might not thus find its way into American 
silver coin, and to determine this point we have analysed 
several American coins, as specified in the following 
table. For the sako of comparison we subsequently 
examined the other coins therein enumerated. 
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On tho supposition that the zinc used in the reduction 
of tho silver is the source of the lead in the American 
coin, it is easy to calculato the amount of lead which 
would thus find its way into the coin, since the quantity 



' Memoirs of the American Academy, i860 |k. a.], Till. 57. 
• Booth and Morfifs Smithsonian Roport on Recent Improvements 



In tbo Chemical Art*. ( Washington. 18JI.) p. $6. Compare Wilson's 
Report on the New York Industrial Exhibition, In />>»j*«--* Polyt. 
Journal, 1(5;, cxxit. 119. 

' Columns (a), (b), and (r) contain the results of a supplementary 
series of <xp.rimcnta, made merely to control tho results given in 
columns (4) and (f ). ( Vid. infra. ) 

♦ The solution of this fine silver In nitric acid became blue when 
neutralised with ammonia Tho titrate from the mixed precipitate 
of aiJphate of lead and gold contained a decided trace of copi*i 
and a fainter trace of iron. Tbo solution of sulphate of soda, /10m 
which the sulphuric add of coL (1) was determined, exhibited a 
sllahtly yellnwublight-brown color, nothing similar to which occurred 
In any of the other experiments. A alight black reaidoe remained 
when this silver was dissolved In nitric acid, and a trace of gold was 
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of zinc used in reducing a given weight of silver, and 
the per cent, of lead which that zinc may be expected 
to contain, are both known quantities. Professor Booth 1 
says that an excess of zinc is required to insure total 
and rapid reduction, and Wilson* states that two 
equivalents of zinc arc used, in practice, for each 
equivalent of silver. Our memoir, already cited, gives 
the per cents, of lead found in two specimens of Vieillo 
Montague zinc. The standard of tho American silver 
coin is ft silver and A> copper, and the weight of fifty 
cents' worth of this alloy, in either half-dimes, dimes, 
quarters, or a half-dollar* has been 192 grains = 1**43] 
grammes, since the year 1853-" 

Fine silver in the half-dollar . . 
Zinc used in reducing 11-19 gram, silver . 
Amount of lead in 6-741 gram, zinc, if the 
zinc contains 0*291 per cent, of lead* . 
Amount of lead in 6-742 gram, zinc, if the 
zinc contains 0 494 per cent, of lead" . 

If zinc of the best quality (containing 0-191 per cent, 
of lead) had been used, the silver coin would have 
contained 0*158 per cent, of lead ; if the second quality 
(containing 0-494 per cent, of lead) has been employed, 
the coin mav contain 0*268 per cent, of lead. Between 
these two limits all our determinations of lead in 
American silver will be found to lie. 

In ofTcring this explanation of the occurrence of lead 
in American silver coin, we would by no means affirm 
that the zinc is the exclusive source of this impurity, for 
it is not at all improbable that a portion of the lead is 
derived from the leaden vats in which the reduction of 
the chloride of silver is effected, or from the sulphuric 
acid which is used to excite the reaction. 

The method of analysis employed was as follows : — 
The coin having been dissolved in moderately strong, 
pure nitric acid, the cooled solution was treated with nn 
excess of a solution of pure caustic ammonia, added by 
small portions, — no notice being tnken of the small, 
dark-coloured residue (AgS, etc.) insoluble in nitric acid. 
The precipitated oxide of silver was re-dissolved in nitric 
acid, enough of the latter being added to render tho 
solution distinctly acid. The whole was then heated in 
a water-bath, and a strong solution of pure chloride of 
ammonium added, until chloride of silver was no longer 
precipitated, care being taken to avoid adding nn 
unnecessary exee*<s of chloride of ammonium. It will 
bo seen that tho chloride of silver was thus precipitated 
in presence < f a large excess of nitrate of ammonia ; 
and since chloride of lead is readily soluble in a solution 
of nitrate of ammonia,' any lead which the coin may 
have contained would remain in solution. It may W 
mentioned in passing, that the small amount of chloride 
of silver which, as has already been stated by Mulder, 1 " 
is retained in solution by nitrate of ammonia — especially 
by hot solutions— did not interfere in the least with tho 
subsequent steps of the analysis, or in any way to influence 
the amount of lead obtained. The precipitated chloride 
of silver was collected upon a filter, and thoroughly- 
washed with hot water, the lumps of chloride of silver 
being broken down as much as possible with a glass rod. 
Tho filtrate and wash waters were evaporated in a 
porcelain dish to the consistence of a thin syrup, and 
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then transferred to a flask of hard German glass, in 
which the evaporation wns continued until the nitrate 
of ammonia had been entirely destroyed. This opera- 
tion remain* care in the application of the heat, lest 
violent decomposition of the nitrate of ammonia ensue, 
and portions of the substance be projected from the 
flask. When properly conducted, the process goes on 
tranquilly, and no low occurs. The residue, consisting 
of nitrate of copper, together with nitrate of lead, and 
more or less gold, should be washed with hot water into 
a porcelain dish, where it is mixed with a slight excess 
of pare sulphuric acid. It may be necessary to use a 
little nitric acid to dissolve the last portions of the 
substance in the flask. The mixture is then evaporated 
over the water-bath until it has become almost entirely 
dry, or until it no longer exhibits any tendency to 
effervesce. It is then somewhat more strongly heated 
on a sand-bath, until all the free sulphuric acid has been 
driven off— that is, until fumes of sulphuric acid are no 
longer perceptible. The necessity of thoroughly evapo- 
rating this mixture cannot be too strongly insisted upon, 
for a solution of gold in sulphuric acid" is formed when 
the mixed nitrates, &c, are treated with sulphuric acid, 
and unless this compound be entirely destroyed by 
heating, it will be subsequently decomposed when water 
is added, and give rise to a precipitate of metallic gold, 
in a condition so finely divided that it cannot be separated 
by filtering. The occurrence of this precipitate would 
ruin the analysis. We at first sought to prevent the 
formation of this solution of gold in sulphur ic acid by 
heating very strongly the residue left in the flask after 
all the nitrate of ammonia had been decomposed, until 
the escape of nitrous fumes had entirely ceased, and the 
nitrate of copper was decomposed. We then treated 
the mass with pure dilute nitric acid, and filtered off the 
solution from the gold which had been deposited and 
from any chloride of silver which had been dissolved by 
the nitrate of ammonia, with the intention of determining 
the lead directly, by precipitating it as sulphate from 
this solution after evaporation with sulphuric acid It 
was found, however, that a large portion of the gold- 
salt ehcajwd dccomjxwition in the dusk, the yellow solution 
of sulphate of gold being formed almost us abundantly 
after this treatment as when the flask was not heated ho 
strongly ; and since in this method there is great risk of 
fracturing the vessel from drops of acid condensing in 
its neck and flowing down upon the hot portion, it can 
in no wise be recommended. A perfectly dry mixture 
of sulphate of copper, sulphate of lead, and metallic gold 
having been obtained, it is treated with distilled water, a 
considerable quantity of the latter being added at once, 
and the mixture quickly stirred to prevent the sulphute 
of copper from forming a hard cake as it becomes hydruted. 
As soon as the sulphate of copper is completely dissolved, 
a small quantity of pure sulphuric acid is to be added to 
the solution, and the latter set aside for at least forty- 
eight hours. The precipitate, consisting of sulphate of 
lead and metallic gold, was then collected upon a small 
Swedish filter and washed, first with dilute sulphuric I 
acid to remove the sulphate of copper, and subsequently 
with alcohol, uniil no trace of free sulphuric acid 
remained. After drying, the precipitate of sulphate of 
lead and gold, with the filter cut into small pieces, was 
transferred to a beaker glass, and the whole was then 
digested with pure bicarbonate of soda 11 (prepared from 
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the oxalate), during at least forty-eight hours. The 
sulphate of soda formed by this operation was then 
filtered off from the carbonate of lesd and metallic gold, 
and the amount of sulphuric acid which it contained 
determined by precipitation with chloride of barium in 
the usual way. From the amounts of sulphate of baryta 
thus obtained, recorded in column j of the table, the 
amounts of lead (col. 4) in the mixed precipitates of 
sulphate of lead and gold were calculated. 

The carbonate of lead, mixed with bits of paper and 
gold, above mentioned, was now dissolved in dilute nitric 
acid, the solution evaporated with sulphuric acid until 
all the nitric acid had been expelled, subsequently treated 
with water accidified with sulphuric aeid, and, after 
standing for forty-eight hours, collected upon a tarred 
filter, washed with dilute sulphuric acid and alcohol, 
dried at ioo°, and weighed. The results may be found 
in column (a) of the table. 

The re-agents used in the foregoing operations were 
all chemic .Uy pure. A special experiment was more- 
over made, in which portions of the nitric acid, ammonia, 
chloride of ammonium, and sulphuric acid used, tw ice as 
large as any which were actually employed in the 
analysis of either of our samples of coin, were evaporated 
together, and subjected to a course of treatment identical 
with that which the solutions of coin were forced to 
undergo ; but not a trace of sulphate of lead, or of -any 
precipitate, other than a few light and utterly insignifi- 
cant floating flocks, probably alumina, could be detected 
as the result of this trial. 

That our process is sufficiently accurate to exhibit alt 
the lead which the samples of coin examined really 
contained, we do not think probable. All of the sources 
of error to which the process, when properly conducted, 
is subject, tend to cause a slight loss of lead. Thus, in 
the first place, it is scarcely possible that the last traces 
of chloride of lead cau be removed by washing from the 
caseous precipitate of chloride of silver, a which precipi- 
tate is in enormous mass as compared with the amount 
of chloride of lead ; and again, the first precipitate of 
sulphate of load, mixed with gold, which is obtained 
after evaporation with sulphuric acid, occurs in so finely 
divided a state that it U exceedingly difficult to prevent 
loss by the passing of a portion of it through the pores 
of the filter upon which the precipitate is collected. To 
one unused to the process, it might seem as if the last 
traces of sulphuric acid could hardly be removed from 
this precipitate by washing with alcohol. We have 
satisfied ourselves, however, that this is easily effected, 
and that this seeming source of error is, in reality, 
entirely insignificant ; at any rate, the results given in 
columns (a), (b), and (c) are in no way influenced by this 
imaginary error. It may not be amiss to observe, that 
we have been particularly scrupulous with regard to the 
treatment of the above-mentioned precipitate, having in 
every instance continued to wash it with alcohol long 
after any reaction of sulphuric acid could be detected. 
It should also here be stated, that the results in which 
we ourselves place the most confidence are those obtained 
by determining the amount of sulphuric acid in the 
mixed precipitate of sulphate of lead and gold (see cols. 
(3), (4), and (5) of the table), for columns (a), (b), sad 



(c) contain the results of a secondary process liable to 
all the accumulated errors of a long series of operations. 
Moreover, the final precipitate of sulphate of lead is 



very finely divided, and, like the first precipitate, liable 
to pass through the pores of the filter, as has born 
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reviously explained. This second series of experiments 
_&s been earned out, not from any expectation tbat tbe 
results would closely agree with those of tbe first series, 
but merely to control the latter to a certain extent, and 
to remove any objection which might be made to the 
indirect method by which they were obtained. Since 
the possible inaccuracies of the process tend to a loss of 
lead, we are confident that the amounts of lead we have 
obtained are in no instance greater than those really 
existing in the coin. 

The precipitates of pure sulphate of lead (column (a) 
of the table) were, in every instance, reduced on charcoal 
with carbonate of soda, and the button of lead obtained 
carefully tested for silver, of which none could be detected 
in any case ; nor did the metal exhibit any reactions, 
other than those of pure lead. 

(To be continued.) 
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On the Componition of Cast Iron and Steel, 
by M. E. FKKMT. 

The phenomena determining the production of steel 
have always occupied the attention of chemist* and 
manufacturers, but at tbe present moment the study of 
this question has assumed an exceptional importance. 
In fact, the construction of machines and the manufacture 
of fire-arms arc extending the applications of steel, and 
necessitate its production as economically as possible 
consistently with preserving its valuable properties. 
To resolve this problem, of so much interest to metsl- 
lurgical industry, chemistry ought to throw fresh light 
on the theoretical questions relating to the production 
of steel, and to free manufacture from the uncertainty 
and empirical methods which retard its due develope- 
ment. 

The theories hitherto proposed to explain the phe- 
nomena of steeling are evidently inadequate to guide 
the metallurgist wishing to produce steel either by the 
cementation of iron by charcoul or by decarburetting 
cast iron by special puddling. 

Thus, the influence of manganese and that of tungsten 
in the process of steeling is not easily explained. The 
utility of nitrogenised organic substances and certain 
saline matters in aiding solution is denied by experi- 
enced me tallurgists. Some are of opinion that the best 
quality of cemented steel is obtained by the action of 
carbon on pure iron j others, that cementation can take 
place only under the influence of the nitrogen of the 
air. In either case, theory does not tell us why certain 
irons yield the best steel, while others, to all appearance 
as pure, produce a very inferior quality. It is well known 
that the difficulties in the fabrication of steel obtained 
by puddling are such as often to discourage the most 
skilful manufacturers. 

This uncertainty in tho methods of steeling is found 
likewise in the theories proposed for explaining the 
production of steel. Some chemists are of opinion that 
solid carbon acts directly on iron, penetrates the metal, 
and, circulating in its mass, converts it into steel. 
Others, among whom Leplay and Laurent arc con- 
spicuous, believe that cementation is invariably owing 
to the action of a gaseous car buret ted compound on iron. 
Laurent goes so far even as to say that in the cementa- 
tion-boxes the vapour of the volatilised carbon effects the 
acicration. 



The action exercised on iron by cyanides a 
field of the theory of cementation. A famil 
ment in chemistry has been utilised in practice : it 
consists in converting iron into steel by heating it with 
an alkaline cyanide or ferrocyanide. And, again, M. 
Caron, in a recent and interesting communication to the 
Academy, states that cyanide of ammonium, which is 
formed in the cementation-boxes, acts on iron like 
alkaline cyanides and rapidly converts it into steel. 

Tbe papers published on the subject of acieration have, 
doubtless, enriched science with many new and important 
facte ; above all, they have particularised the circum- 
stances which appear to determine this process most 
readily, but they have thrown no new light on the 
theoretical questions relating to the chemical constitution 
of steel. The writers still aver that steel is a carburet 
of iron, which they place chemically between iron and 
cast iron. 

My opinion as to the composition of steel differs 
entirely from those hitherto accepted. I hope to be able 
to prove that Bteel is not a carburet of irou, and thst 
there exists a series of steels resulting from the combi- 
nation of iron with metalloids, metals, and even with 
cyanuretted bodies. 

I am not acquainted with a single unequivocal experi- 
ment tending to show that steel is a combination of pure 
carbon and iron. Minute proportions of foreign bodies, 
not always detectable by analysis, can modify the pro- 
perties of iron. When it is proposed to study the action 
of pure carbon on iron, there are necessarily other bodies 
present besides those whose mutual action we desire to 
determine. Without referring to the impurities taken 
up from the crucible, there are the influence of the gnses 
from the furnace, which penetrate the apparatus; the 
action of the atmospheric elements which the charcoal 
does not absorb ; or the presence of the various substances 
contained in the charcoal itself, — all of which circum- 
stances are wholly disregarded. 

In an experiment with diamond dust, which I ahull 
presently state, the influence of foreign bodies have been 
equally unheeded. 

I shall now recal the fact I have already submitted to 
the Academy, which is, that steel, when dissolved in 
acids, leaves a residue in no point resembling pure carbon, 
and which, by its properties and composition, is nearly 
allied to certain cyanuretted products; thus, both 
synthetical and analytical experiments are far from 
proving that steel contains nothing but carbon and 
iron. 

To determine the true constitution of steel, and to 
ascertain whether there does not exist a series of bodies 
differing in competition, as tungsten steel differs from 
that of charcoal, yet allied by certain common properties, 
I propose to submit iron to the action of all tbe bodies 
capable of influencing the phenomenon of acieration. 

I think that nitrogen ought to take the first place in 
this examination. Such was the object of my last com- 
munication to the Academy. 1 

I have applied myself to free nitride of iron from the 
excess of metal it is capable of retaining, and to produce, 
as far as possible, a dc6nite compound. 

But in the nitration of iron, as in the carburation of 
this metal, there are different degrees. Before forming 
under the influence of nitrogen, the scales which come 
off, and which, according to my experiments, contain 9-5 
per cent, of nitrogen, tbe general properties of the metal 
undergo profound modifications; while preserving a 
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certain malleability, it becomes white and fibrous. The 
iron in this state is still metallic, but, nevertheless, is 
strongly nitrogenised. It is this nitrogenised iron which 
I submit to the Academy, and which has undergone the 
processes connected with steeling which I am about to 
describe. 

Desiring to study the successive or simultaneous action 
of nitrogen and carbon on iron, I was first obliged to 
find out a simple and easily-graduated method of car- 
buration as certain as the process for the nitration of 
iron by ammonia. 

The action of illuminating gas on iron possesses all 
these advantages. In fact, I have proved that if dry 
coal-gas is passed at red heat during two hours on iron, 
I obtain a very regular carburation, and tho metal is 
converted into a gray cast iron, graphitic, very 
malleable, and in every way comparable to the best cast 
iron produced by wood charcoal. I present to the 
Academy a. specimen of cast iron formed under these 
circumstances. 

By employing ammonia and coal-gas, I possess two 
easily regulated processes, which enable me to study, 
either isolatedly or simultaneously, the action of ammonia 
and carbon on iron. 

The result of my experiments is, that when iron is 
submitted to the action of coal-gas I obtain cast iron 
only ; but when the carburet ted gas is made to react on 
previously nitrogenised iron, the characteristics of steel 
arc evident in the metallic compound. A very remark- 
able fact here appears, which is, that the properties of 
the steel in some measure depend on the quantity of 
nitrogen first imparted to the iron. If the nitration has 
not been carried on a sufficient time, the coul-gas, in 
acting upon iron, produces a body intermediate between 
steel and cast iron ; if, on the contrary, the metal has 
undergone a sufficient degree of nitration, the gas pro- 
duces a etccl of magnificent grain. The specimens which 
I presented to the Academy were formed in this manner. 
I have thus been enabled to realise M. licspretz's antici- 
pations, and to determine what influence nitride of iron 
exercises on the phenomena of steeling. 

When, instead of making nitrogen and carbon react 
successively on the metal, I have passed a mixture -of 
ammonia and lighting-gas on red-hot iron, the metal has 
immediately changed to steel, which varies with the 
relative proportions of the two gases. 

In the experiments here described I believe I have for 
the first time produced steel by means of the successive 
action of two gases on iron,— one, ammoniacal gas, 
furnishing nitrogen ; the other, lighting gas, furnishing 
carbon ; and what appears to me to mako the steel thus 
obtained still more interesting is, that with it cementa- 
tion is no longer effected with wood charcoal, but with 
coal-gas. I ask metallurgists whether these experiments, 
which, in a theoretical point of view, throw light on the 
phenomenon of cementation, will not one day be prac- 
tically utilised. Would it not be a curious circumstance 
in the cementation of iron were wood charcoal super- 
seded by the products of the distillation of coal ? 

These facts establish positively the important part 
nitrogen plays in the phenomena of steeling. It 
remained for me to ascertain whether nitrogen, evidently 
a cementing agent, remains in the metallic compound, 
or whether its only use is to present carbon to the iron 
in a state favourable to chemical combination. 

To resolve this interesting question , I submitted steel, 
obtained with ammonia and lighting gas, to tho influence 
of the agent which could prove the presence of nitrogen 



in steel with the greatest nicety,— vis., pure and dry 
hydrogen. 

By heating in hydrogen some steel prepared in my 
laboratory, I immediately detected the pwwMw of 
nitrogen in this metallic compound ; for during the whole 
of the experiment it disengaged considerable quantities 
of ammonia. 

After thus re-finding nitrogen in steel obtained by the 
action of ammonia and lighting-gas on iron, it became 
interesting to submit ordinary steel to the same proofs, 
and to ascertain whether these metallic compounds arc 
equally nitrogenised. 

To this end I have operated on steels of various sorts, 
all in high commercial estimation. Mv experiments 
were made successively on Jackson's French, Huntsmann's 
English, and Krupp's' German steel. 

(To be continued.) 



On Arti/U-ial Guano, by Dr. Abraham Gesneb, F.Q.S. 

Guano, so valuable a fertiliser, is chiefly composed of 
the excrements of sea fowls. Frequently it contains 
feathers, bones of fishes, humus, &c It is very variable 
in composition, a circumstance that has been ascribed to 
the different kinds of food upon which the birds sub- 
sisted. Some guanos contain upwards of 35 per cent, 
of uric acid, in others that acid is almost entirely absent, 
and it is the same in regard to other acids, salts and 
alkalies. Ammonia usually enters largely into the best 
qualities of this fertiliser, and the presence of its carbo- 
nate is known by its odour. The oxalate, urate, and 
phosphate of ammonia and magnesia are almost always 
present with the phosphates of soda and lime, the phos- 
phates having been derived from the bones of the fish 
upon which the birds fed. In the supply of ammonia 
and of earthy and alkaline salts, guano is of the greatest 
value for plants cultivated for food. The food of the 
birds, from which the guano had been deposited has 
been certain fish that fed upon other fish, the food of 
which was marine plants, or animalculro. The origin of 
this fertiliser is therefore found in marine plants and 
animals. 

The writer has obtained a product analogous to the 
true guano, and one nearly, if not quite, equal in its 
value for fertilising purposes. Chemical and mechanical 
means have been applied to the marine fuci and fishes 
and fish offal until an artificial guano has been obtained. 
The sources of the alkaline carbonate, chloride of sodium 
and organic matter have been found in marine plants, 
the phosphates and carbonates of lime and ammonia in 
the bones of flesh and fishes, and after many experi- 
ments, carefully performed, they have been combined so 
as to form a cheap and portable manure. At Long 
Island, in the State of New York, menhaden are manu- 
factured into manure : the oil, which is very offensive, 
being extracted from the fish and employed for common 
purposes. 

Having visited a great number of the fishing esta- 
blishments of the Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, and the islands and coasts of the 
Gulf of St, Lawrence and Labrador, the writer obtained 
a knowledge of the vast quantity of fish and flesh offal 
annually thrown into the sea, or otherwise lost to every 



useful pur) 



The 



garbage thrown overboard yearly 



from vessels fishing on the banks of Newfoundland, if 
properly preserved and manufactured, with the annual 
growth of sea- weeds upon the shore, would fertilise tho 
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entire cultivated surface of the Eastern States and 
British Province* ; still the amount of animal matter 
thna referred to is far leas than that produced by the 
inshore fisheries. 

To the foregoing mayi>e added the enormous quanti- 
ties of mytili and other shellfish growing upon the shore, 
and which are not less applicable for the manufacture of 
artificial guano than the offal of the finny tribes. At 
many places on the shores fish are met with in such 
abundance that they are employed by the fishermen to 
manure the small patches of ground some of them culti- 
Tate. At the principal fishing stations, the refuse gar- 
bage and bones alone would supply a manufactory, and 
with good management, and the use of kelp, the offal 
may be transported from place to place without incon- 
venience. Like the bones of terrestrial animals, the in- 
organic matter, or aah of the bones of fishes consists in 
the greater part of the phosphates of lime, or bone 
phosphate, with carbonate of lime, the fertilising pro- 
perties of which are well understood. Few soils pre- 
serve their fertility for any length of time. Every crop 
removes from the earth certain elements, which it is the 
business of the farmer to restore, and for that purpose 
no manure is better adapted than guano, either natural 
or araficial.-Seten/yfc American. 
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On /As Application of the Law of the Coneervation of Force 
to Organic feature, by J'rofeeeor Ublmuolix, F.R.8. 

Thb most important progress in natural philosophy by 
which the present century ia distinguished, has been the 
discovery of a general law which embraces and rules all 
the various branches of phyaics and chemistry. Ibis law 
is of ss much importance for the highest speculations on 
the nature of forces as for immediate and practical ques- 
tions in the construction of machines. This low at present 
is commonly known by the name of " the principle of 
conservation of force." It might be better perhaps to call 
it, with Mr. Rankine, " the conservation of energy," 
because it does not relate to that which we call commonly 
intensity of force. It does not mean that the intensity of 
the natural force is constant ; hut it relates more to the 
whole amount of power which can be gained by any natural 
process, and by which a certain amount of work can be 
done. For example : if we apply this law to gravity, it 
does not mean, what ia strictly and undoubtedly true, that 
the intensity of the gravity of any given body is the same 
as often sa the body is brought back to the same distance 
from the centre of the earth. Or with regard to the other 
elementary lorces of nature — frr example, chemical force: 
when two chemical element* come together, so that they 
influence each other, either from a distanoe or by immediate 
contact, they will always exert the same force upon each 
other— the same force both in intensity and in its direction 
and in its quantity. This other law, indeed, is true ; but 
it is not the same as the principle of conservation of force. 
"We may express the meaning of the low of conservation 
of force by ssying that every force of nature, when it 
effects any alteration, loses and exhausts its faculty to 
effect the same alteration a second time. But while, by 
a vary alteration in nature, that fores which has been the 
•ause of this alteration is exhausted, there is always 



another force which Rains as much power of producing 
new alterations in nature as the first has lost. Although, 
therefore, it is the nature of all inorganic forcea to become 
exhausted by their own working, the power of the whole 
system in which these alterations take place is neither 
exhausted nor increased in quantity, but only changed in 
form. 8ome special examples will enable you better to 
understand this law than any general theories. We will 
begin with gravity; that most general force, which not only 
exert* its influence over the whole universe, but which at 
the same tLne gives the means of moving to a great 
number of our machines. Clocks and smaller machines, 
you know, are often set in motion by a weight. The same 
is really the rase with water-mills. Water-mills axe 
driven by falling water ; and it ia the gravity, the might 
of the falling water, which moves the mill. Now you 
know that by water-mills, or by a falling weight, every 
machine can be put in motion ; and that by these motive 
powers every sort of work can be done which ran be done 
at all by anv machine. You see, therefore, that the weight 
of a heavy body, cither solid or fluid, which descends from 
a higher place to a lower place ia a motive power, and can 
do every sort of mechanical work. Now if the weight 
has fallen down to the earth, then it has the same amount 
of gravity, the same intensity of gravity : but its power 
to move, it» power to work, is exhausted. It must become 
again r«ued before it can work anew. In this sense, 
therefore, I say that the faculty of producing new work is 

exhausted is lost ; and this is true of every power of 

nature when this power has produced alteration. Hence, 
therefore, the faculty of producing work, of doing work, 
does not depend upon the intensity of gravity. The 
intensity of gravity may be the aame, the weight may 1* 
in a higher position or in a lower position, but the power 
to work may be quite different. The power of a weight 
to work, or the amount of work which can be produced 
by a weight, is measured by the product of the bright to 
which it ia raised and the weight itself. Therefore our 
common measure is foot-pound; that ia, the product of 
the number of feet and the number of pounds. Now, we 
can by the force of a falling weight raise another weight; 
s«, for example, the falling water in a water-mill may raise 
the weight of a hammer. Therefore it can be shown that 
the work of the rai»ed hammer, expressed in foot-pounds, 
that is, the weight of the hammer multiplied by the height 
expressed in feet to which it ia raised,— that this amount 
of work cannot be greater than the product of the weight 
of water which is falling down, and the height from which 
it fell down. Now we have another form of motive power, 
of mechanical motive power; thst is, velocity. The 
velocity of any body in this sense, if it is producing work, 
is called **» viva, or living force, of that body. You will 
find many examples of it. Take the ball of a gun. If it 
is shot off, and has a great velocity, it haa an immense 
power of destroying ; and if it haa lost ita velocity, it ia 
quite a harmless thing. The great power it haa uepends 
only on ita Telocity. In the same sense, the velocity of 
the air, the velocity of the wind, ia motive power ; for it 
can drive windmills, and by the machinery of the wind- 
mills it can do every kind of mechanical work. Therefore, 
you aee lh«t also vchxi y in itsolt is a motive force. 

Take a pendulum which swings to and fro. If the pen- 
dulum is raised to the side, the weight is raised up ; it ia 
a little higher than when it hang* utraighdy down, perpen- 
dicular. Now if you let it fall, and it cornea to iu poai 
Uon of equilibrium, it has gained a certain velocity. 
Therefore, at first, you had motive power in the form of a> 
raised weight. If the pendulum cornea again to the posi- 
tion of equilibrium, you have motive power in the form of 
vie viva, in the form of velocity, and then the pendulum 
goes again to the other side, and it ascends again till it losase 
its velocity ; then again, vis visa or velocity is changed into 
elevation of the weight : so you see in every penduhxsa 
that the power of a raised weight can be changed in la 
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velocity, and the Telocity into the power of a raised weight. 
These two are equivalent. 

Then take the elasticity of a bent spring. It can do 
work, it can move machines or watches. The cross-bow 
contains such springs. These springs of the watch and 
cross-bow are bent by the force of the human arm, and 
they become in that way reservoirs of mechanical power. 
The mechanical power which is communicated to them by 
the force of the human arm, afterwards is given out by a 
watch during the next day. It is spent by degrees to over- 
power the friction of the wheels. By the cross-bow, the 
power is spent suddenly. If the instrument is shot off, 
the whole, amount of force which is communicated to the 
spring is then again communicated to the shaft, and gives 
it a great ri* tita. 

Now the elasticity of air can be a motive powor in the 
same way as the elasticity of solid bodies ; if air is com- 
pressed, it can move other bodies ; let us take the air-gun ; 
there the case is quite the same as with the cross bow. 
The air is compressed by the force of the human arm ; it 
becomes a reservoir of mechanical power ; and if it is shot 
off, the power is communicated to the ball in the form of 
•u nta, and the ball haa afterwards the same mechanical 
power as is communicated to the ball of a gun loaded with 
powder. 

The elasticity of compressed gases is also tho motive 
power of the mightiest of our engines, the stesm-engine ; 
but there the case is different. The machinery is moved 
by the force of the compressed vapours, but the vapours 
are not compressed by the force of the human arm, as in 
the case of the compressed air-gun. The compressed 
vapours are produced immediately in the interior of the 
boiler by the heat which is communicated to the boiler 
from the fuel. 

You aee, therefore, that in this case the heat comes in 
the place of the force of the human arm, so that we learn 
by this example, that heat is also a motive power. Tbis 
part of the subject, the equivalence of heat as a motive 
power, with mechanical power, has been that branch of this 
subject which haa excited the greateat interest, and has 
been the subject of deep research. 

It may be considered as proved at present, that if heat 
produces mechanical power, that is, mechanical work, a ] 
certain amount of heat is always lost. On the other hand, 
heat can be also produced hy mechanical power, namely, 
by friction and the concussion of unclastic bodies. You 
ean bring a piece of iron into a high temperature, so that 
it becomes glowing and luminous, by only beating it con- 
tinuoualy with a hammer. Now, if mechanical power is 
produced by heat, we always find that a certain amount 
of heat is lost ; and this is proportional to the quantity of 
mechanical work produced by that heat. We measure 
mechanical work by foot-pounds, and the amount of heat 
we measure by the quantity of heat which ia necessary to 
raise the temperature of one pound of water by one 
degree, taking the centigrade scale. The equivalent of 
heat has been determined by Mr. Joule, of Manchester. 
He found that one unit of heat, or that quantity of heat 
which is necessary for raising the temperature of a pound 
of water one degree centigrade, is equivalent to the 
mechanical work by which the same mass of water ia 
raised to 4134 metres, or 1389 English feet. This is the 
mechanical equivalent of heat. 

Hence, if we produce so much heat as is necessary for < 
raising the temperature of one pound of water by one 
degree, then we must apply an amount of mechanical 
work equal to raising one pound of water 1389 English 
feet, and lose it for gaining again that heat. 

Hy these considerations, it is proved, that heat cannot 
be a ponderable matter, but that it must be a motive 
power, because it ia converted into motion or into mecha- 
nical power, and can be either produced by motion or 
mechanical power. Now, in the steam-engine we find 



that heat is the origin of the motive power, but the heat 
ia produced by burning fuel, and therefore the origin of 
the motive power ia to be found in the fuel, that ia, in the 
chemical forces of the fuel, and in the oxygen with 
which the fuel combines. 

You see from this, that the chemical forces can produce 
mechanical work, and can be measured by the same units 
and by the same meaaures as any otber mechanical force. 
We may consider the chemical forces as attractions, in 
this instance, as attraction of the carbon of the fuel for 
the oxygen of the air ; and if this attraction unite the two 
bodies, it produces mechanical work just in the same way 
as tho earth produces work, if it attract a heavy body. 
Now the conservation of force, of chemical force, is of 
great importance for our subject to day, and it may be 
expressed in this way. If you have any quantity of 
chemical materials, and if you cause them to pasa from 
one state into a second state, in anv way, so that the 
amount of the material* at the beginning, and the amount 
of the materials at the end at this process be the same, 
then you will have alwaya the same amount of work, of 
mechanical work or ita equivalent, done, during thia pro- 
ceaa. Neither more nor less work can be done by the 
process. Commonly, no mechanical work in the common 
sense is done by chemical force, but usually it produces 
only heat ; hence the amount of heat produced by any 
chemical process must be independent of the way in 
which that chemical process goes on. The way may be 
determined by the will of the experimenter as he likes. 

We see, therefore, that the energy of every force in 
nature, can be measured by the same measure, by foot- 
pounds, and that the energy of the whole system of bodies 
which are not under the influence of any exterior body 
must be constant ; that it cannot be lessened or increased 
by any change. Now the whole universe represents such 
a system of bodies endowed with different sorts of forces 
and of energy, and therefoie we conclude from the facta I 
have brought before you, that the amount of working 
power, or the amount of energy in the whole system of 
the universe must remain the same, quite steady and un- 
alterable whatever changes may go on in the universe. 
If we accept the hypothesis of Laplace, that in the first 
state the universe waa formed by a chaos of nebulous 
matter, spread out through infinite space, then we must 
conclude, that at thia time the only form of energy exist- 
ing in this system was the attraction of gravitation, and it 
was theiefore the same sort of energy ss is possessed by a 
raised weight. Afterwards, astronomera suppose, this 
nebulous matter waa conglomerated and aggregated to 
aolid masses. Great ■ quantities of this nebulous 
matter, possibly from a great distance, fell together, 
and thus their attraction, or the energy of their 
attraction, was destroyed, and hence heat must have 
been produced ; and the facts we know at present are 
sufficient to enable us to calculate the amount of this heat, 
that is, of the whole heat which must have been produced 
during the whole process of conglomeration. This amount 
of heat ia immensely great, so that it surpasses all our 
ideas and nil the limits of our imagination. If we calcu- 
late this quantity of hest. and suppose that the sun con- 
tsined at the same time the whoie heat, and that the sun 
had the same specific heat as water, the sun would be 
heated to twenty-eight millions of degrees, that is, to a 
temperr.ture surpassing til temperatures we know on 
earth ; however, this temperature could sot exist at any 
time in the sun, because the heat which was produced by 
the aggregation of the maraes, must also be spent partially 
by radiation into space. I give only the result of these 
calculations in order that you may aee from it what a great 
amount of heat could be produced in this way. The same 
process goes on also at present in the falling atars and 
meteors which come down to the earth from planetary 
spaces. Their velocity is destroyed by the friction of the 
( air and by the concussion with the surface of the earth, 
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and we nee how they become luminous, and if they ire 

found on the earth, wo find them hot. 

The tun also at pre*ent is hotter than any heated body 
here on the earth. That is shown by the latest experi- 
ments made by Professors Kirchhoff and Bunsen, of 
Heidelberg, on the spectrum of the sun, by which it is 
proTed, that in the atmosphere of the sun iron and other 
metals are contained as vapours which cannot be changed 
into vapours by any amount of heat on the earth. 

Our earth contains a great amount of energy in the 
form of its interior heat. This part of its energy produces 
the volcanic phenomena ; but it is without great influence 
upon the phenomena of the surface, bee* use only a very 
small amount of this heat comes through. It can be cal- 
culated that the amount of heat which goes from the 
interior to the surface cannot rsiso the temperature of the 
• surface any higher than the thirteenth part of a degree. 

We have another power which produces motion on the 
surface of the earth. I roesn the attraction of the sun and 
of the moon producing the tides. 

All the other phenomena on the surface of the earth are 
produced by the radiations of the sun, by the sunbeams ; 
and the greater part of those changes which occur on the 
surface of our earth, are cnused by the heat of the sun. 
As the heat of the sun is distributed unequally over the 
surface, some parts of the atmosphere become heated more 
than other parts ; the heated parts of the atmosphere rise 
up, and so winds and vapours are produced. They come 
down at first as clouds in the higher parts of the atmo- 
sphere, and then as rain upon the surface of the earth ; 
thry are collected as rivers, and go again down into the 
•ea. So you see that all the meteorological phenomena of 
our earth are produced by the effect of the solar beams, by 
the heat of the sun. 

The light of the nun is the cause of another series of 
phenomena, and the piincipal products of the light of the 
aun are plants, because plants can only grow with the help 
of the sun-light. It is only by the )ulp of the sun-light, 
that they can produce the inflammable matter which is 
deposited in the bodies of plants, and which is extracted 
fiom the carbonic ncid and the water contained in the 
atmosphere, and in the earth itself. 

This may give you an idea of the sense and bearing of 
the general principle on which I purpose to speak. As 
many English philosophers have been occupied with 
working out the consequences of this most general and 
imporant principle for the theory of heat, for the energy of 
the solar system, for the construction of machines, you 
will hvar these re* u Its better explained by your own 
countryman ; I shall abstain from entering further into 
this part of the subject. At the same time that Mr. Grove 
showed that every force of nature is capable of bringing 
into action every other force of nature, Mr. Joule, of 
Manchester, began to search lor the value of the mechanical 
equivalent of heat, and to prove its constancy, principally 
guided by the more practical interests of engineering. The 
first exposition ol the general principle was published in 
Germany by Mr. Mayer, of Ilctlbron, in the year 1842. 
Mr. Mayer was a medical man, and much interested in 
the solution of physiological questions, and he found out 
the principle of the const- nation of force guided by these 
physiological questions. At the same time also, I myself 
began to work on th:a subject. I published my researches 
a little later than Mr. Mayer, in 1845. Now, atfirstsight, 
it seems very remarkable and curious, that even physiolo- 
gists should come to such a law. It appears mere natural, 
that it should be detected by natural philosophers or 
engineers, as it was in England ; but there is, indeed, a 
close connexion between both the fundamental questions 
of engineering and the fundemental questions ot physio- 
logy witn the conservation of force. For getting machines 
into motion, it is always necessary to have motive-power, 
either in water, fuel, or living animal matter. The con- 
structors of machines, instruments, watches, within the 



last century, who did not know the conservation of force, 
were induced to try if they could not keep a machine in 
motion without any expenditure for getting the motive 
power. Many of them worked for a long time very 
industriously to find out such a machine which would 
give perpetnal motion, and produce any mechanical work 
which they liked. They called such a machine a perpetual 
mover. They thought they had an example of such a 
machine in the body of every animal. There, indeed, 
motive-power seemed to be produced every day without 
the help of any external mechanical force. They were 
not aware that eating could be connected with the produc- 
tion of mechanical power. Food, they believed, was 
wanting only to restore the little damages in the machine, 
or to keep off friction, like the fat which made the axles of 
wheels to run Bmoothlv. Now, at first, by the mathe- 
maticians of the last century, the so-called principle of 
conservation of ri« vita was detected, and it was shown 
that by the action of the purely mechanical powers, it was 
not possible to construct a "perpetual mover ; bat it 
remained still doubtful if it would not be possible to do so 
by the interposition of heat, or electricity, or chemical 
force. At last, the general law of conservation of foree 
was discovered, and stated, and established ; and this law 
shows that also by the connection of mechanical powers 
with heat, with elect! icity, or with chemical force, no such 
machine can be constructed to give a perpetual motion, 
and to produce work from nothing. 

"We must consider the living bodies under the same 
point of view, and sec how it stands with then. Now, if 
you compare the living body with a 8 team-engine, then 
you have the completes! analogy. The living animals take 
iu food that consists of inflammable substances, fat ami 
the so-called hydrocarbons, as starch and sugar,and nitro- 
genous substances, as albumen, flesh, cheese, and so on. 
Living animals take in these inflammable substances and 
oxygen, the oxygen of the air, by respiration. Therefore, 
if you take, in the place of fat, starch, and sugar, coals or 
wood, and the oxygen of the air, you have the substance* 
in the steam-engine. The living bodies give out carbonic 
acid and water ; and then if we neglect very mall quan- 
tities of mora complicated matters which are too small to 
be reckoned here, thoy give up their nitrogen in the form 
of urea. Now, let us suppose that we take an animal on 
one day, and on any day afterwaxds ; and let us suppose 
that this animal is of the same weight the first day and 
the second day, and that its body is composed quite in 
the same way on both days. During the time— the 
interval of time — between these two days the animal ha* 
taken in food and oxygen, and has given out carbonic acid, 
water ond urea. Therelore, a certain quantity of inflam- 
mable substance, of nutriment, has combined with oxygen, 
and has produced nearly the same substances, the same 
combinations, which would be produced by burning the 
food in au open fire, at least, fat, sugar, starch, and so on ; 
and those substances wiiich contained no nitrogen would 
give us, quite iu the same way, carbonic acid and water, 
if they are burnt in the open fire, sb if they are burnt 
in the living body ; only the oxidation in the living body 
goes on moie slowly. The albuminous substances would 
give us the same substances, and also nitrogen, aa if they 
were burnt in the fire. . You may suppose, for making 
both cases equal, that the amount of urea which is pro- 
duced in the body of the animal, may be changed without 
any very great development of heat, into carbonate of 
ammonia, and carbonate of ammonia may be burnt, and 
gives nitrogen, water, and carbonic acid. The amount of 
heat which would be produced by burning urea intoj 
carbonic acid and nitrogen, would be of no great valu< 
when compared with the great quantity of heat which » : 
produced by burning the tat, the sugar, and the stare* ; 
Therefore we can change a certain amount of food in» • 
carbonic acid, water and nitrogen, either by burning ti 
whole in the open Are, or by giving it to living animals • ( 
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food, and burning afterwards only the urea. In both 
cases we oome to the same result. 

Now, I have said that the conservation of force for 
chemical processes require* a fixed amount of mechanical 
work, or ita equivalent, to be given out during this pro- 
cess ; and the amount is exactly the same in whatever way 
the process may go on. And therefore we must conclude 
that by the animal as' much work must be done, roust be 
given out — the same equivalent of mechanical work — a* 
by the chemical process of burning. Now let us remark 
that the mechanical work which is spent by sn animal, 
and which is given, to the external world, consists, firstly, 
in heat ; and secondly, in real mechanical work. We 
have no other forms of work, or of equivalent of work, 
given out by living animals. If the animal is reposing, 
then the whole work must be given out in the form of 
heat ; and therefore we must conclude that a reposing 
animal must produce aa much beat aa would be produced 
by burning ita food. A email difference would remain for 
the urea ; we must suppose that the urea produced by the 
animal is also burnt, and taken together with the heat 
immediately produced by the animal itself. Now we 
have experiments made upon thia subject by the French 
philosophers Dulong and Desprez. They found that three 
two quantities of heat— the one emitted by burning, the 
other by the living animal— are nearly identical ; at least, 
so far aa could be established at that time, and with those 
previous researches which existed at that time. The heat 
which is produced by burning the materials of the food 
is not quite known even now. Wo want to have researches 
on the heat produce*' by the more complicated combina- 
tions which are used as food. Dulong and Desprez have 
calculated the heat according to the theoretical supposition 
of Lavoisier — which supposition is nearly right but not 
quite right — therefore there is a little doubt as to the 
amount of the beat, but experiments show that at least to 
the tenth part of that heat the quantities are really equal ; 
and we may hope if we have better researches 011 the heat 
produced by burnin; the food, that these quantities will 
also be , more equal than they were found to be by 
Dulong and Desprez. 

Now, if the body be not reposing, bnt if muscular 
exertion take place, then also mechanical work is done. 
The mechanical work is very different, according to the 
different kinds of muscular eaertion. If we walk only on 
a plane surface, we must overpower the resistance of 
friction and the resistance of the air ; but these resistances 
are not so great that the work which wc do by walking on 
a plane is of great amount. Our muscles can do work in 
very different ways. By the researches of Mr. Kcdtcn- 
bacher, the Director of the Polytechnic School of Carlsruhe, 
it is proved that the best method of getting the greatest 
amount of work from a human body is by the treadmill, 
that is, by going up a declivity. If we go up the declivity 
of a bill wc raise the weight of oar own body. In the 
treadmill the same work is done, only the mill goes always 
down, and the man on the mill remains in his place. 

Now, we have researches on the amount of air which is 
taken in and of carbonic acid given out during such work 
in the treadmill, made by Dr. Edward Smith. Ho found 
that a moat astonishing increase of respiration takes place 
during such work. Now you all know that if you go up a 
hill vou are hindered in going too fast by the gn at 
frequency and the great difficulty of respiration. This, 
then, becomes far greater than by the greatest exertion of 
walking on a plane, and really the difficulty is produced by 
the great mechanical work which is done in the same time. 
Now, partly from the experiment* of Dulong and Desprez, 
and partly from the experiments of Dr. Edward Smith, we 
can calculate that the human body, if it be in a reposing 
state, but not sleeping, consumes so much oxygen, and 
burn* so much carbon and hydrogen, that during one hour 
so much heat m produced that the whole body, or a weigru 
of water equal to the weight of the body, would be raised 
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in temperature one degree and two-tenths (Ynt-.grade (two 
degrees and two-tenths Fah.). Now Dr. Edward Smith 
found that, by going in the treadmill at such a rate, that, 
if he went up a hill at the same rate, he would have risen 
during one hour 171s feet ; that, during such a motion, he 
exhaled five times as much carbonic acid a* in the quiet 
state, and ten limes us much aa in sleeping. Therefore, 
the amount of respira'iou was increased in a moat remark- 
I able way. If we now calculate these numbers we find that 
the quantity of heat which is produced during one hour 
of repose is one desree and two- tenths Centigrade, and 
that these are nearly equivalent to rising 171 a feet ; so that, 
therefore, the amount of mechanical work done in a tread- 
mill, or done in ascending a hill at a good rate, is equiva- 
lent to the whole amount of heat which is produced in a 
quiescent state. The whole amount of the decomposition 
iu the living body is five times as great as in a reposing 
and wakeful state. Of these Ave quantities, one quantity 
is spent for mechanical work, and four-fifths remain in 
the form of heat. Always in 'ascending a hill, or in doing 
great mechanical work, you become hot, and the produc- 
tion of heat is extremely great, as you well know, without 
making particular experiments. Hence you see how much 
the decomposition in the body is increased by doing rvslly 
mechanical wink. 

Now these measurements give us another analogy. We 
aee that in ascending a mountain we produce beat and 
mechanical work, and that the filth part of the equivalent 
of the work which is produced by the chemical process is 
really gained as mechanical work. Now, if we take our 
Meam -engine, or a hot-air engine, or any other engine 
which is driven by heat it. such a way that one body is 
heated and expands, and by the expansion other bi dies 
are moved, — I say, if we take any thermo-dynamic engine, 
we find that the greatest amount of mechanical work 
which can be gained by chemical decomposition or 
chemical combination is only an eighth part of the 
equivalent of the chemical force, and seven-eighths of the 
whole are lost in the form of heat ; snd his amount of 
mechanical work e«n only be gained if we have the 
greatest difference of temperature which can be produced 
in such a machine. In the living body we have no great 
difference of temperature : and in the living body the 
amount of mechanical work which could he gained if the 
living body were a thermo-dynamic engine, like the steam, 
engine or the hot-air engine, won Id bo much smaller than 
one-eighth. Keally, we find from the great amount of 
work done, that the human body is in this way a better 
machine than the steam-engine, only its fuel is more expen- 
sive than the fuel of steam engines. 

There is another machine which changes chemical force 
into mechanical power ; that, is, the magneto-electric 
machine. By the»e magneto-electric machines a greater 
amount of electrical power can be changed into mechanical 
work than in our attifictal thermo-dynamic machines. We 
produce an electric current by dissolving zinc in sulphuric 
acid, and liberating another oxidixable matter. Generally 
it is only the difference of the attraction of sine for oxygen 
compared with the attraction of copper or nitrous acid for 
oxygen. In the human body wo burn substances which 
contain carbon and hydrogen, and therefore the whole 
amount of attraction of carbon and hydrogen for oxygen s 
put into action to move the machine ; and in this way the 
power of the living body is greater and more advantageous 
than the power of the magneto-electric machine. 

Let us now consider what consequences must be drawn 
when we find that the laws of animal life agree with the 
law of the conservation of force, at least aa tar as we can 
judge at present regarding this subject. As yet we cannot 
prove that the work produced by living bodies is an exact 
equivalent of the chemical forces which have been set into 
action. It is not yet possible to determine the exact value 
of either of these quantities so accurately aa will be done 
ultimately ; but we may hope that at no distant time it 
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msy be possible, to determine this with greater accuracy. 
There is no difficulty opposed to this task. Eren at present 
I think we nay consider it as extremely probable that the 
law of the conservation of force holds good for living bodies. 

Now we may ask, what follows from this fact as regards 
the nature of the forces which act in the living body ? 

The majority of the physiologists in the lost century, 
and in the beginning of this century, were of opinion that 
the processes in living bodies were determined by one 
principal agent which they chose to call the " vital prin- 
ciple." The physical forces in the living body they sup- 
posed could be suspended or again set free at any moment, 
by the influeuce of the vital principle; and that by this 
means this agent could produce changes in the interior of 
the body, so that the health of the body would be thereby 
preserved or restored. 

Now the conservation of force can exist only in those 
ey'terns in which the forces in sction (like all forces of 
inorganic nature) have always the same intensity and 
direction if the circumstances under which they act are 
the same. If it were possible to deprive any body of its 
gravity, and afterwards to restore its gravity, then, indeed, 
we should have the perpetual motion. Let the weight 
come down as long as it is heavy ; let it rise if its gravity 
is lost ; then you have produced mechanical work from 
nothing. Therefore this opinion that the chemical or 
mechanical power of the elements can be suspended or 
changed, or removed in the interior of the living body, 
muHt be given up if there is complete conservation of 
force. 

There may be other agents acting in the living body, 
than those agents which act in the inorganic world ; but 
those forces, as far as they cause chemical and mechanical 
influences in the body, must be quite of the same character 
as inorganic forces, in this at least, that their effects 
mum be ruled by necessity, and must be always the same, 
when acting in the same conditions, and that there cannot 
exist any arbitrary choice in the direction of their actions. 

This is that fundamental principle of physiology which 
I mentioned in the beginning of this discourse. 

Still at the beginning of this century physiologists 
believed that it was the vital principle which caused the 
processes of life, and that it detracted from the dignity 
aad nature of life, if any body expressed his belief that the 
blood was driven through the vessels by the mechanical 
action of the heart, or that respiration took place accord- 
ing to the common laws of the diffusion ol gases. 

'Jhe present generation, on the contrary, is hard at work 
to find out the real causes oi the processes which go on in 
the living body. They do not suppose that there is any 
other difference between the chemical and mechanical 
actions in the living body, and out of it, than can be 
explained by the more complicated circumatances and 
conditions under which these actions take place ; and we 
have seen that the law of the conservation of force legiti- 
mises this supposition. This law, moreover, shows the 
way in which this fundamental question, which hss ex- 
cited so many theoretical speculations, can be really and 
completely solved by experiment. 




Teitmnnian Wheat. 
To the Editor of the Chemical News. 
8im,— Mr. Went worth I,. Scott is presuming too much 
upon the patience of your readers. Upon the strength of 
a certain facility in microscopic observation, and an un- 
fortunate cacoet/ies icribendi, he considers it his vocation to 
favour the public with his opinion upon all and every sub- 
ject connected with food and its adulteration 



This being the case, it is not surprising that a long letter 
from this authority upon the products and resources of 
Tasmania, should appear in the Sotiety of Art*, Journal 
appended to the interesting paper by Dr. Milligan. I am, 
however, astonished that you, Sir, should have occupied 
your valuable epsce w ith such nonsense. What is the 
meaning of the analysis of wheat which he there gives • 
The tabular form in which it is printed, together with the 
" too'ooo " placed at the foot of the column of figures, evi- 
dently show that they are per-centages, the united amounts 
making up too parts. If Mr. Scott had given us the 
figures as he found them, and left it to others to give their 
proper value to them, it would not have much mattered ; 
but when an analyst prints in one column, water, 13*4, 
ash, 2*2, and then gives the constituents of that ash ; next 
nitrogenous matter, 15 7, and nitrogen 15 ; then rarbonous 
matter, 68-5, fat, 1-4, and starch, etc. 67-1. When all 
these and many more are placed in order, one under the 
other, and then nicely finished with a rule, and " ioo'ooo " 
beneath it as the sum of the whole, it is evident that Mr. 
Scott'n arithmetic is at fault, and more than probable tha-. 
his chemistry is not less so. — I am &c. F.C.S. 
Burlington House, May si. 1S61. 

[Our correspondent will see that we have omitted 
several paragraphs from his letter, which, being simply 
abusive, would be of interest to but few of our reader*. 
Personalities do not strengthen a bad cause whilst they 
materially injure a good one.— En. C. N.] 



Composition of Oxen, Sheep, and Pigs. 

To the Editor of the Chemical News. 

Sib, — In your notice of the paper by Mr. Lawea and my- 
self " On the Composition of Oxen, Sheep, and Pig*, and 
of their Increase whilst Fattening," which appears in the 
Chemical News of May 11, you remark on tha fact, 
that, in the paper in question, " no particulars are afforded 
explanatory of the analytical methods employed, and of 
the general system of operating." 

The fact is, that the paper you haTe noticed, is an 
abstract of numerous other papers which are referred to, 
and all the particulars in question, will be found in the 
Philosophical Transactions, Part xi., 1859.— I am. fcc. 

J. H. OllRSBT. 

narpenden. St. Alhsn*. Ms* 15. 



Chemical Xoticesfrom Foreign Sources. 

I. MINERAL CHEMISTRY. 

Keacttoa of HypoaalpaUe of ftosla em Mai 
of Lisa*. — Diehl found {Jahresbericht d. physikol, » 'erei* 
tu Frankfurt, 1859, a. gj) that sulphate of lime wrui dis- 
solved when treated with a super-saturated solution of 
hyposulphite of soda. This solution depends, says the 
author, on the great disposition of the hyposulphites 
to form easily soluble double salts. When alcohol 
is added to the solution, the double salt formed 
separates out in the form of a heavy, oily fluid congealing 
into white crystalline needles, and mixed with the un- 
dissolved hyposulphite of sods. This behaviour of the 
hyposulphite of soda to sulphate of lime, offers a simple 
means of separating lime from the other insoluble slkalm 
earths in tho form of sulphate. To separate sulphate of 
lime from sulphate of baryta, the mixture of these aaltt 
must be treated with a concentrated solution of the hypo- 
sulphite and gently warmed. To be quite certain that all 
the lime is extracted, the treatment with the hyposulph*: 
should be repeated once or twice until the filtered eoluti x 
give* no sign of lime when tested with oxalate of ammonJa. 
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The undissolved sulphate of baryta may then be collected 
on a filter, washed with hot water, ignited and weighed ; 
and the lime iu the filtrate precipitated by oxalate of 
ammonia, and estimated in the usual way. 

Action of Hypo* al phi to of SJosla on V«rro- unci 
Frrricjaaide*. — Diehl (Ibid. a. 85) haa further studied 
the action of hyposulphite of soda on ferrocyanogen 
compounds. The ferro- and ferricyanides of copper, lead, 
silTer, and mercury, he finds to be soluble in a solution of 
the hyposulphite ; while the corresponding compounds 
of zinc, manganese, cobalt, nickel, cadmium, and tin, are 
insoluble. This reaction, the author says, may be found 
useful in the qualitative separation of the above compounds 

af «*»• Alkalie*. — Winkler has made this the subject of 
a long investigation (CktmUcKei Centralblatt., No. xviii. 
April 14, p. 285). In his experiments the author passed 
the non-spontaneously inflammable gas through dilute 
solutions of different salts, the object apparently being to 
sec in what caaea phosphoric acid waa produced. With 
the chloridea of potassium, sodium, and ammonium, 
phosphoric acid was formed ; but in no other cases waa 
any obtained. The solutions were tested witli molybdate 
of ammonia and hydrochloric acid ; but in doubtful caaea 
the author resorted to the other tests for phosphoric acid. 

A solution of carbonate of soda absorbed the phos 
phuretted hydrogen, and evolved carbonic acid. At first 
the solution became cloudy, but the cloudiness soon dis- 
appeared. On the addition of the molybdate and hydro- 
chloric acid, a bulky white precipitate was produced, 
which however redissolved when the mixture was shaken, 
and the fluid became of a bluish colour, which changed to 
a deep blue on being gently heated. The blue solution 
evaporated to dryness in a porcelain dish left a blue stain. 
Further investigation showed that the blue compound 
resulted from the partial deoxidation of molybdic acid. 
This led the author to try other means of detecting phos- 
phoric acid, but he did not succeed in detecting any trace 
of that body. The experiment was repeated several times 
with the same results. 

It. OttOANIC CHEMIBTKT. 

Acatyleae. —New methods of preparing this gas 
(first discovered by Ed. Davy, and described by 
Berlhelot, Chemical News, Vol. i., p. 287), by the 
decomposition of bromides of ethylene, have been discovered 
by Sawitsch at Paris and Miaamkoff at Kaaan. (Bulletin 
<U la Soaiitf Chimique de Parit, No. i., pp. 7— 12.) The 
former pauses the vapour of bibromated ethylene into an 
ammoniacal solution of cuprous oxide. A deep red- 
coloured powder falls, which, when dry, is very explosive. 
When heated with acids (sulphuric or hydrochloric) 
this fulminating powder gives off a gas which Sawitsch 
proved to be acetylene, C ( U x . Miasnikoff passes the 
vapour of bromated ethylene, C 4 H 3 Br (the bromide of 
acetyl of Omelin, Handbook, Vol. ix , p. 187) once or 
twice through a hot and strong alcoholic solution 
of caustic potash, and then into an ammoniacal solution of 
nitrate of silver. In this way a grey-coloured explosive 
powder is produced, which, when treated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, also evolves acetylene. In both cases 
the formation of the acetylene is probably due to the 
splitting up of the bromide of acetyl into hydrobiomic 
acid and acetylene. C^Hj Br = C t lij + II Br. Sawitsch 
also found that when bromide of acetyl is acted on in a 
closed vessel with amylale of sodium, bromide of sodium, 
atnylic alcohol, and acetylene are formed. 

C 4 H,B, + C^H,, j 0i=C|o h ij0 , + N aBr + C,H a . 

Both authors ore engaged in following up their researches 
with ethers on the bromide of propylene in the hope of 
obtaining the homologuc of acetylene, C ( H 4 . M. Morkow- 



nikofi* at Kuan has, indeed, succeeded in forming from 
that body a detonating silver compound, whi;h, when 
treated with dilute hydrochlorio acid yielded a gas which 
appeared to be the body sought for, and which he calls 
ally Une. It will be a happy day for chemists when the 
nomenclature of their science becomes fixed. 

Ethyl-lactic Acid. — Boutlerow found that when 
iodoform was acted on by etbylate of soda, besides acrylie 
acid, another acid, C lo H l0 O„ was formed, to which he gave 
the name valero-lactic acid. This acid he haa since mnde 
out (Bulletin dt Soci/ti Chimiqut ate Paris, No. i. p. 9) to 
be identical with Wurtx'a ethyl-lactic acid, obtained by 
treating the diethylic ether of lactic acid with an alkali. 
Having shown that this acid is easily attacked by 
hydriodic acid, with the formation of iodide of ethyl, the 
author remarks it is very probable that the action of 
hydriodio acid and its congeners offers a means of elimi- 
nating the different groups which replace typical but not 
basic hydrogen. The splitting up of various organic com- 
pounds (e.g. gtucosides) under the influence of dilute acids, 
belongs to the same class of phenomena. The new acids 
obtained by Heintx, the author thinks, may be split up by 
hydriodic acid into glycol ic acid, and the iodides of their 
respective alcoholic radicals. M. Konst. Zaitxett haa 
already proved that the action of hydriodic on anisic acid 
(which Kclbe and the author regard aa methyl-oxybenaoic 
or methyl-salicylic acid) iodide of methyl is formed ; but 
his experiments are not yet completed. 

Coloatrosl Derivatives of ffapkthalissaw— M. 

Roussin has succeeded in preparing some colours from 
naphthaline, which it would appear may be used as dyes. 
Unfortunately the colours are the same as the aniline 
derivatives, but they may perhaps possess the advantage 
of greater stability. The first step, of course, is the 
preparation of nitro-naphthaline. This M. Roussin makes 
by heating on a water-bath a mixture oi albs, of naphthalino 
and tolbs. of commercial nitric. The naphthaline melts, 
and icmains swimming on the surface, so the flask requires 
to bo shaken occasionally. Some vapours escape, and in 
time an oily layer of nitro-naphthalino forma at'the bottom. 
The whole is then decanted, and the nitro-naphthaline, 
which immediately congeals, is well washed to remove the 
excess of acid. It is further purified by melting it once or 
twice, and pressing it between folds of blotting paper after 
it has cooled. Melted nitro-naphthaline runs through 
filtering-paper like water. The next step towards the 
colour is the preparation of naphthylamine. Six psrls 
of hydrochloric acid and one of nitro-naphthalino 
are mixed in a flaak, and enough granulated tin 
is added to reach the surface of the mixture. It is then 
heated on a water-bath, the flask being shaken occasionally. 
In a few minutes a strong re-action takes place, the nitro- 
naphthaline disappears, and the mixture becomes limpid. 
It is then decanted into an earthen pan containing hydro- 
chloric acid, whereupon the whole becomes nearly solid 
by the crystallixitionof the hydrochlorate of naphthylamine. 
The crystalline mass is drained on a cloth, and then 
strongly pressed. It is further purified by solution in 
boiling water, adding sulphide ammonium to precipitate 
any tin, and filtering whilo hot. The hydrochlorate 
crystallises 011 cooling. 
r On mixing a colourless solution of this hydrochlorate 
and another of nitrate of potash, a pomegranate-red pre- 
cipitate falls, which is completely insoluble in water. The 
anplication of this colour to dyeing is very simple. The 
skeins of silk are first dipped in a solution of the hydro- 
chlorate of naphthaline, then wrung, afterwards immersed 
in a bath of nitrate of potash, and then rinsed as usual. 
Shades of colour, from a faint blush to a deep maroon, 
ore procured according to the strength of the solutions. 
The colour is unchangeable in the light, and is not attacked 
by any bleaching agent. Iu permanency, indeed, accord- 
| ing to the author, is marvellous. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 



following is the arrange- 
ment of Lectures for the ensuing week :— Tuesday, May 
28, at 3 o'clock, Mr. John Hullah, "On the Hi»tory of 
Modern Music." Thursday, May 30. 3 o'clock, Mr. W. 
Pengelly, " On the Devonian Age of the world." Friday, 
May ft, 8 o'clock. Dr. \V. V. Waller. F.K.S., " On the 
Nutrition and Reparation of Nerves." Saturday, June 1, 

L o'clock. Professor Max Muller, On the Science of 
nguage." 



Oil at I'iii-i for Slram EaalaM. — An nppli- 
1 of the Kock-oil of Pennsylvania for generating steam 
for motive power under steam en gine boilers isexciting atten - 
tion in the oil region. The following is a description of the 
appitratus used : — A series of iron pipes are laid in the 
fire arch of the boiler, which pipes are perforated in their 
upper surface with minute holes ; the oil is supplied to 
those pipes by means of a force pump, aided by an air 
receiver, to preserve a constant pressure. A spray, so to 
speak, of oil is thus made to fill the space usually filled by 
the flume of wood or coal used to raise steam ; this, once 
ignited, fills the fire arch and flues of the boiler, and 
maintains the desirable amount of heat in the boiler. If this 
fuel U not found to he too expensive, it will prove a Rood 
thing for the use of steamers on see voyages. Ita practical 
Use has been proved, and it remains for chemists and others 
to Uat it on ships, ftp., in a large way. There can be but 
little doubt that this oil will be found cheaper than coal 
for gas-making for lighting dwelling*, streets, ftc. ; its 
price, under the influence of the va»t supply raised, will 
aoon come down to a matter of 15 or 20 cents per gallon. 

A 1 . < .t. Wat«rlipriafata>a.-Mr. W. A. Booth, 
the coast pilot of the revet ue cutter Harriet Lane, reports 
the dii covery of a boiling fresh water spring at sea. off the 
coast of Florida. He »ays the spring is situated twelve 
miles, north by east from St. Augustine, Flo., and eight 
miles off shore. It boils up with great force, and cun 
be descried at a distance of two miles. When first seen 
it has the appearence of a breaker, and is generally 
avoided ; but there is no danger in the vicinity, as there are 
five fathoms of water between it and the shore. Ten 
fathoms of water are found to the seaward, but no bottom 
can be reached with the deep sea lead and thirty f.ahoms 
of line at the spring itself. The water in the spring is 
fresh, and is by no means unpalatable. One peculiarity 
about this phenomenon is, that when the St. J ohn's river 
is high, it boils up from six to eight feet above the level of 
the sea, and presents rather a forbidding appearance. 
This spring has doubtless deceived hundreds, who have 
hastily put about from, as they thought, immineni danger, 
and reported seeing a " rock with water breaking over it." 
The Harriet Lane has passed through it several fines, and 
water has been drawn from it bv a bucket thrown over the 
side, and when drank, no unpleasant taste or smell has 
been found. 



Water «* a Wmal la Maklar Iran.— The use of 

water as a fuel is now attracting a great deal of attention 
throughout the world. We translate the following from 
the lit r ue Lnirerselte .-— 

"The vapour of water has already been utilised In 
metallurgy as an agent of oxidation in the roasting of 
certain minerala, particularly to facilitate the separation 
of the compounds of antimony and arsenic in metallic 
sulphureta. For several years, attempts have been made to 
employ the calorific power of the hydrogen contained in 
water j and it is in the same line of invention that Messrs. 
Maire and Vallee have sought to utilise water as a com bu»- 
tiLle in industrial furnaces, and particularly in metallurgy 
operation.. Water, fed in . regulated and intermittent 
• into a not fire, ia 



hydrogen. The combustion of the latter, in presence of 
the atmospheric air (the oxygen of the water being em- 
ployed in burning the carbon), produces a considerable 
heat in addition to that of the principal combustible. 
There reaulta then a considerable augmentation of caloric 
without any addition of combustible, and, consequently, a 
more rapid fusion of metals and minerals, and an economy 
of fuel which the authors of the process state varies from 
40 to 50 per cent. Experiment* and calculation* have demon' 
ttrated that the heat absorbed by the decomposition of water i* 
It** than that furnished by th* combustion of tha gasttnu pro- 
ducts of the water decomposed. 

" The following ia the manner in which Messrs. Maire 
and Vallee propose to apply their method to metallurgy. 
For a blastfurnace, the wateT it led from a reservoir under s 
pressure of 1 , atmospheres in apipe from fttbs to tVhsof aa 
inch in diameter, which enters the tuyere at right angles at 
a distance from its end varying from 10 to 40 inches, end 
thus the water is blown, in the form of tpray, into the 
centre of the fire." 

We have strong doubts of the truth of the above state- 
ment which we have italicised, notwithstanding the high 
authority on which it is made. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



V In publishing letters from onr 
adopt the views of the writers. Our 
question will fl 
do not tfprw. 



wsdo notU.er.bv 

to give both sido* ot t 



",* All Editorial Communications are to be addressed to Mr. doom, 
and Advertisement* and Business Oimmunieotions to the PnnjsH-ys. 
Qarrrm. Bon* a Co., at the Office, 10, Stationers' Hall C~nrt. 

B.C. 



Vol. II. of the Chemical Sews, containing a copious Index. Is now 
ready, price n#., by poet. 11*. M., handsomely bound In cloth, gold 
lettered. The cose, fit binding n>ny be obtained «t oar Off ce. price 
is. (td Fubscrilier* insy have their copies bound for *». if sent to 
our Office, or, if accompanied by a cloth cuue, for 6d. A few copies of 
Vol I. can .till be UadTT-rice tos. 6d., by | 
r J, 1M1, and will Us co 
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-V C. will receive all 
to 'he " 



gold. 



will 
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l . A mixture will, therefore, be J I at a lower 
bvnxol it contains. It would probably begin to 
the boiling point would gradually riatetoeiv 
« over at die commencement For th.s reason. 



IV. P —The best way to remove Starch from 
wbeu being re-dved. is to steep the goods for two or 1 
water at 70" F. to rot it away. Ite-agents will injure too 

Blue lnk-8. Andrews— lore* drachms of 

cyanide of iron) ai e to he ground up with one drachm of I 
potash, and seven ounce* of water. Usually a little gum (one< 
is added to these quantities. 

J. C— The process is by no means exact, bat It was given aa a rough 
method of obtaining the approximate value without difficult*. 

Bensol Iioila at 176" F , whilst the accompanying hydrocarbons boil at 
temperatures above ill". A mixtur* will therefore, boil at a lower 
temperature the more 1 ~ 
lml at about rBn*. and I 
y*)' ; thebei'inicn 

commercial benzols are generally tested by trying how much "i 
over below 

/. Allan.— the matter shall meet with 1 

A H fl.-Dis*olving and fusing a given quantity will give the la- 
soluble portion and moisture For the sulphates and chlorides, 
estimate the acids in the usual wsy. and then, having ascertained 
what other buses .ire present, besides potash, unite the acids and 

bases together by calculation. 

»i*5& Wr J te « : — "Mr Chains, of Cambridge, hsvlng established, bv 
the aid of the hydrrdynanilcat equations, the fact that the phenamen* 
of colours ari«o from modihcatious of rav pressures, how o «s tbe 
pretemo or a metal in the gas flames ot Klrchhoir and Bunss-n't 
spectrum apparatu 
tha characteristic 
P 
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MINERAL ADULTERATIONS IN PAPER. 

Paper made from the best descriptions of linen or 
cotton rags, and well sized with gelatine and a little 
alum, has always been distinguished by its superior 
strength and power of resisting the wear and tear of 
rough usage. The qualities usually employed for the 
manufacture of bank-notes, of cartridge envelopes, and 
the so-called " loan -paper," are of this class; they all 
bear some resemblance to parchment, and although 
somewhat transparent, arc held in high estimation by 
reason of their considerable power or endurance. Of 
the unsized varieties, the linen paper made by Munktcll, 
and commonly known as " Swedish filtering, is remark- 
able for purity ; and, on account of its consisting wholly 
of pure vegetable fibre, and leaving consequently no 
more than an inappreciable amount of ash on burning, 
this make of paper has met with universal adoption by 
chemists, and is generally employed for filtering pur- 
poses in quantitative analysis. 

The practice of introducing small quantities of mineral 
matter for the purpose of imparting a superior degree of 
hardness and opacity to writing paper, particularly 
cream-laid, is generally recognised, and may not bo con- 
sidered objectionable so long as the proportion employed 
is limited to the amount actually necessary to etfect this 
end. Plaster of Paris and China clay arc the materials 
usually selected, and, when used sparingly in paper- 
making, may be accounted necessary ingredients equally 
with the alum employed in the size. The advance in 
the price of rags during late years has, however, offered 
temptation, particularly to foreign manufacturers, to 
increase the proportion of the cheaper mineral consti- 
tuents in their paper, and the amount has become so 
excessive that they must be regarded as adulterations. 

Letters have been addressed to the Timet during the 
past week, pointing out instances of this growing prac- 
I ice. Professor Penny, of Glasgow, states that he has 
found in several foreign samples quantities of fine white 
clay, amounting to upwords of 30 per cent., or nearly 
one-third of the weight of the paper. Ho further 
remarks, " that there is nothing in the general appear- 
ance of this elayed-paper to indicate the presence of t>o 
large a proportion of earthy matter j but when a sheet 
of it is slowly burned it leaves a grey, friable residue, 
having the form and apparently tho texture of the 
original paper, and consisting almost entirely of cloy." 
Several samples of British paper wcro found to contuin 
notable quantities of sulphate of lime (gypsum, plaster 
of Paris). Cream-laid paper of foreign manufacture 
contained, according to the same author, from 19 to 33I 
per cent, of clay, and printers' demy from 26 to nearly 
3 1 per cent. 

Mr. Francis Sutton, of Norwich, fully cndorsc.3 the 
statements of Professor Penny, and alludes further to a 
serious evil likely to arise from the presence of an 
excessive amount of China clay in printing paper, that, 
inasmuch as this mineral kaolin consists of fine white 



clay, associated with a considerable proportion of grittv 
silicious particles, these latter would lead to a more rapid 
destruction of the type employed for printing on such 
paper, — a result further to be anticipated on account of 
the inferior character of the foreign sizing. 

The use of starch, so frequently employed in the paper 
mills of France and Germany, may very possibly otter 
facilities for the introduction of larger quantities of 
mineral matter in the pulp. Whilst theso practices arc 
allowed to continue so long may we expect to hear com- 
plaints of brittlcnesa of structuro and bad wearing 
qualities of the paper. 



SCIENTIFIC AND ANALYTICAL 



On t\e Artificial Production of Alizarine, 
'by M. Z. RousstN. 

I have already pointed out biuitronaphthaline as a 
fruitful source of coloured products: tho action of alka- 
lino reducers, such as sulphides and protosalts of tin, 
dissolved in caustic potash, cyonido of potassium, &c, 
yield with this substance very rich ml, violet, and blue 
derivathes. When the reducing agents are acid, as, for 
instance, when a mixture of ziuc and weak sulphuric 
acid is employed, or iron filings and acetic acid, minute 
grains of tin and hydrochloric acid, &c, the biuitro- 
naphthaline undergoes no alteration. Inquiring iuto 
the cause of this unexpected resistance has led mo to 
study more carefully than heretofore the properties of 
biuitronaphthaline. Among those most deserving 
attention, the following is beyond all others remarkable. 

By making concentrated sulphuric acid react on crys- 
tallised bimtronaphthalinc no reaction is produced. 
When the temperature of the liquid is raised to 250 0 C , 
binitronaphthalitic dissolves completely, as soon as tho 
liquid becomes amber colour. Only after long boiling 
will concentrated sulphuric acid begin to react on this 
substance. Binitronanhthalinc is precipitated with its 
primitive whiteness when these acid solutions are weak- 
ened with water. This remarkable stability of an 
organic moleeulo in presence of w> energetic a reagent 
as hot concentrated euiphuric acid, calls to mind an 
analogous reaction. If powdered madder-root is treated 
by concentrated sulphuric acid at ioo° t\, all its organic 
materials aro carbonised. Only one among them can 
resist this violent treatment, oud that is the colouring 
matter of the root itself, — namely olizariue. Now, all 
chemists know that the formula of the latter substance, 
as well as its principal properties, denote that probably 
it belongs to the naphthalic series. 

The formula of alizarine is generally represented by 
C.nH«O s ; that of binitronaphthaline by C^H, (N0 4 ),. 
An opportune'reducing agent, which by carrying off two 
molecules of oxygen and making nitrogen pass to the 
I state of ammonia would probably convert binitronoph- 
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On the Detection of Bisulphide of Carbon in Coal Gas. | Jwu l, isai. 



thaline into alizarine. Experience has confirmed this 
idea. By the following process artificial alizarine may 
be prepared : — 

Introduce a mixture of binitronaphthaline and con- 
centrated sulphuric acid into a large porcelain capsule, 
heated in a sand-bath. When the temperature is raised, 
binitronaphthaline dissolves completely in sulphuric 
acid. "When the mixture reaches ioo° C. throw in 
minute grains of zinc, and in a few instants sulphurous 
acid is disengaged. The operation takes about half-an- 
hour. Then if a drop of the acid mixture is made to 
fall into cold water it derelopes a beautiful red-violet 
colour, owing to the formation of alizarine. Sometimes 
the reaction becomes energetic if a large maw is operated 
upon, if there is too much zinc, and if the temperature 
is not carefully attended to. In such a case tho sul- 
phuric acid boils rapidly ; abundant white vapours are 
disengaged with extraordinary noiso and violence. It 
must be added that tho latter inconvenience is easily 
avoided by adding only small quantities of granulated 
cine, and by watching the temperature 



the difficulty of freeing the natural product from impari- 
ties. The elementary analysis (which I shall make in a 
few days) of artificial alizarine will definitively establish 
the formula of this important colouring matter. 

M. Dumas, while presenting the preceding paper m 
the name of its author, remarked, that the identity of 
alizarine with M. Roussin's artificial product was not 
thoroughly established. The elementary analysis of the 
latter has not yet been made. It has not as yet been 
possible to test certain applications to dyeing and 

Iirinting processes characteristic of alizarine. It is to be 
loped that tho Commission nominated will decide the 
question promptly, tho interests at stake being consider- 
able.— Comptee-Jtendtu. 



On the Detection of Bisulphide of Carbon in Coal Oat, 
btf Dr. E. IIbbzog. 

A solution is prepared by saturating absolute alcohol 
When this I with ammonia gas. Then a concentrated aqueous solu- 



accidcut does happen, tho proportion of alizarine is 
greatly diminished, but still a considerable quantity 
remains in the residue. 

The reaction over, dilute the liquid with eight or ten 
times its volume of water, and then boil it. In a few minutes 
throw the liquid on a filter. Cooling causes it to deposit 
alizarine, in the form of a red jelly, sometimes adhering 
to the vessels, sometimes suspended in the liquid. In 
either case this jelly appears, under the microscope, to 
bo composed of a mass of very distinct pointed filiform 
crystals. Tho mother-waters are coloured dark red, and 
hold in solution large quantities of alizarine. They can 
be immediately used for dyeing after dilution with water 
and proper saturatiou. They contain largo quantities 
ef sulphate of ammonia, borne undissolved alizarine 
remains on the filter, which is easily carried off by caustic 
alkalies or carbonates, and precipitated anew by acids. 

In the preceding reaction, zinc can be replaced by 
various substances ; for example, tin, iron, mercury, 
sulphur, charcoal, &c, &c, — in a word, by all bodies, 
simple or compound, organic or inorganic, which react 
upon and reduce sulphuric acid at a high temperature. 
The two following equations describe the reaction : — 

C„H i (NOJ l + 12M + i8(80,.HO) = C^H.O, + 

BlnitronaphtUaJiua. Ahzanno. 

a(SO,.KH 4 0) + nSOj.MO + 4SO, + 10UO. 

C i0 H,(NO t )» + 10C + i 4 (SO,.HOj - C^IL-O^ 

Binitrooai>hthuUnc. \[iiarin* 
»<SO,.NH«0) + 10CO, + nSO, + 6HO. 

In the first equation, it iB a metal which reacts on 
Bulphuric acid. In the second, it is tho carbon itself. 

The alizarine obtained by tho preceding process 
possesses all the characteristics and reactions of ordinary 
alizarine. Almost insoluble in water, it dissolves in 
alcohol and ether. It volatilises between 415' and 140°, 
with a yellow vapour, yielding dark red, crystalline 
needles j but the colour of these crystals is rather variable. 
Hydrochloric and concentrated sulphuric acid will not 
attack it. It dissolves in caustio and carbonated alkalies, 
with a beautiful deep blue-purple colour j acids precipi- 
tate this solution in orange-red flakes. Liko madder 
alizarine, it furnishes most beautifully coloured lakes. 
Artificial alizarine dyes like natural alizarine,and imparts 
the some pure tints. 

The elementary aualysis of madder alizarine 1ms 
hitherto given variable results. Doubtless, tho reason is 



tion of acetate of lead is made, and, to insure saturation, 
a small portion of the solid salt is left in contact. Both 
these fluids must be preserved in well -stoppered bottles. 

The gas to bo tested may bo conveniently delivered 
from a length of vulcanised india rubber tubing, to the 
end of which is adapted a narrow ghvw tube, about five 
or six inches long. Five drops of the sugar of lead 
solution are then mixed in a test-tube, with about sixty 
or seventy drops of tho alcoholic ammonia. No preci- 
pitate will be formed providing the latter solution has 
not been allowed to absorb any carbonic acid. 

The glass tube delivering the supply of coal gus is now 
immersed in the mixed solution to a depth just sufficient 
to allow the gas to be forced out by the existing pressure, 
and to escape in small bubbles. In the event of bisul- 
phide of carbon being present, the liquid becomes 
gradually coloured, and soon afterwards a yellowish-red 
precipitate is formed, which, by longer action, assumes a 
brownish colour. If carbonic acid existed originally in 
the gas, then a whito precipitate is thrown down, which 
imparts to the yellow- red a somewhat lighter colour. 
As a confirmatory experiment, the gas may be first 

fiassed through the alcohol ammonia fluid alone and the 
ead solution subsequently added, when an orange 
coloured precipitate, appearing either immediately or 
very shortly afterwards, will be formed if bisulphide of 
carbon is present. In order to meet the objection that 
sulphuretted hydrogen may perhaps have occasioned this 
reaction, let some of the gas be first passed through a 
small quantity of the simple lead solution. The smallest 
trace of sulphuretted hydrogen causes a blackening of 
the liquid, whereas bisulphide of carbon does not alter 
it in the slightest degree. 

It should bo mentioned that if the yellow-red precipi- 
tate be allowed to remain under tho fluid, it gradually 
changes colour, and becomes white after the lapse of 
about twenty-four hours. If, however, the precipitate 
be filtered immediately, slightly washed, and dried, it 
becomes a dark brown. 

With regard to the explanation of the chemical re- 
actions which occur in this process, tho interesting 
observations mode by MM. Zeise and Debus may b* 
quoted as proving that, by the action of sulphide of 
carbon on ammonia, according to the concentration and 
temperature of the fluids and the proportion borne by 
the ammonia to the sulphide, so will the relative amount 
of the products of decomposition vary. In concentrated 
solutions, and when ammonia is iu excess, sulphoc*.-- 
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bonate of ammonium and sulphocyanide of ammonium 
an? formed ; in dilute fluids and when sulphide of carbon 
is in excess, xanthonate of ammonia. Therefore, by this 
experiment one or other" product will preponderate 
according to circumstances, dependent upon the larger 
or smaller quantity of sulphide of carbon contained in 
the gas. In any case, compounds of lead are formed 
corresponding to the ammonia compounds, which possess 
at first an orange-red and afterwards a golden-yellow 
colour. 

Notwithstanding the complicated nature of the che- 
mical reactions involved in the toting of gas by this 
process, the author recommends its adoption on account 
of tho practical simplicity which, in his hands, attended 
the working of a great number of comparative experi- 
ments. — Chemischen Centralblutt. 



TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY. 



On the Composition of Cast Iron and Stecf, 
by M. E. FKEMT. 

(C>j,'i .iifii from jxtpt fll.) 

These bodies were reduced to very fine filings, nnd 
this metallic powder freed from all foreign matter was 
submitted at a red heat to tho action of dry hydrogen. 
In these three trials the filings during the whole of the 
experiment disengaged considerable quantities of ammo- 
nia. This experiment leaves no doubt on the subject, 
and proves that nitrogen, coutrary to the hitherto 
received opinions, is a constituent of steel. Steel is not 
then a simple carburet, but a nitro-carburet of iron. 

If I be not deceived as to the bearing of my inquiries, 
it appears to me that they ought to have a certuin in- 
fluence on tho mctallurgic operations relating to the 
minu'acture of steel. Thus in the cementation of iron, 
all the conditions appear to be realised which give to the 
metal not only carbon but also nitrogen. It is probable 
that tho different qualities of steel depend on the dura- 
tion of the cementation, and also on the relative propor- 
tions of the two elements which combine with iron. In 
the preparation of steel by puddling, it is equally im- 
]>ortnnt to determine what are tho varieties of iron most 
likely to yield the proportion of nitrogen required for 
the constitution of steel ; or those which, not containing 
sufficient, require to have it imparted while being con- 
verted into steel. 

I have spoken of a steel which has for bases carbon 
and nitrogen ; but this compound is not the only iron 
alloy, tho composition and properties of which are of 
interest to metallurgical industry. It is probable that 
bodies bearing somo analogy to carbon or nitrogen 
would serve also in the production of steels. Is it not 
already known that granulated iron, which is harder 
than ordinary iron, and which iu some respect* is allied 
to steel, is principally obtained by the reduction of 
minerals containing phosphorus ? II the combination of 
iron with carbon ana nitrogen ought to be taken as the 
type of steel, it would be very curious to determine tho 
modifications undergone by iron when carbon or nitrogen 
are replaced by other simple bodies. I shall devote 
another communication to this interesting subject, show- 
ing that there are many 6tecls, and that they form a 
whole group of compounds, each of which ought to be 
successively examined. 

It appears to ine that the following conclusions may 
be drawn from the new facts which I have communicated 
to the Academy :— 



i. In studying the successive or simultaneous action 
of nitrogen and carbon on iron, ammonia mav be used 
advantageously to furnish nitrogen, and lighting-gas 
carbon ; the chemical reactions thus produced by gases, 
yield pure compounds ; they can be easily observed and 
regulated. 

a. When iron has been submitted, not for too long a 
time, to tho action of ammoniacal gas, it produces no 
crust of nitride of iron, it is simply nitrogenised, 
becomes then of a zinc white, partly preserving its 
malleability, and resembling a real alloy. 

3. Iron heated in a current of lighting-gas imme- 
diately becomes carburcttcd and transformed into a very 
soft, grey graphite like, fusible cast-iron, which is 
suitable for the finest castings. Steel is never formed in 
this reaction of lighting-gas on cast-iron. 

4.. Steel is formed by tho reaction of carbon and 
nitrogen on iron. 

5. Pure iron, which, under the influence of lighting- 
gas, is transformed into very fusible cast-iron, is pre- 
viously nitrogenieed, loses its fusibility, and is converted 
into steel by tho action of the gas. Fragments of the 
same metal have been nitrogenised for different lengths 
of time, and then submitted to the action of lighting- 
gas j those retaining a small proportion of nitrogen were 
very incompletely converted! into steel ; those, on tho 
contrary, which were strongly nitrogenised formed a 
beautiful steel. It is, then, in some measure, the quan- 
tity of nitrogen contained by iron during carburation 
which determines the degree of acieration. 

6. It does not seem to me possible to admit that 
cementation may bo produced exclusively by a carbu- 
retted volatile body, since lighting-gas acting at rod 
heat on iron forms only cast-iron, while by the previous 
presence of nitrogen in the metal it is immediately con- 
verted into steel. 

7. When iron is transformed into steel the nitrogen 
is not eliminated by carbon, for I have ascertained that 
all tho steels of commerce are nitrogenised, and disen- 
gage an abundance of ammonia when submitted to tho 
action of dry hydrogen. 

8. AH these 'facts tend to tho following conclusion, 
which is a condensation of my paper : — That steel is 
not, as it has hitherto been considered, a carburet of 
iron, but rather a nitro-carbu retted iron. I have 
adopted the title of nitro-carburcttcd iron to explain tho 
composition of steel because it well •expresses my opinion 
of the comi>osition of this body, in which such small 
proportions of metalloid so completely modify the pro- 
perties of iron. 

The paper having been read, 

M. Dumas rose and congratulated M. Frcmy and the 
Academy on the important results which must flow from 
the labours of the author of the paper. The theory of the 
production of steel seemed henceforth determined, and 
it might reasonably be hoped that great practical results 
would ensue. "Who, for instance, did not foresee — and 
it was for M. Fremy to follow out tho demonstration— 
that great advantago would result from these new, 
methodical, regular, and certain processes, when there was 
occosiou either to case-harden the surface or edge of 
certain iron implements or instruments? After having 
forged, filed, and finished them off in the state of iron, 
a current of ammoniacal and carburetted gases would 
convert them more or less completely into steel. The 
depth of tho stratum of steel being regulated by the 
duration of this gaseous cementation with a certainty 
never obtainable by cementation with powders, or by 
the use of horn or animal matters in the empirical pro- 
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cesses. The Academy could but congratulate M. Frcmy 
on his present success, and on his disinterestedness in 
publishing his important labours. 

M. Morin remarked that M. Frcmy's researches ex- 
plained numerous empiricnl receipts and processes for 
the cementation of steel. In most of these processes 
mixtures were employed containing various proportions 
of carbon, and of more or less nitrogeniscd substances, 
such as ammoniacal soils, horn shavings, leather cuttings, 
soot, &c, &c, the result being a cementation more or 
less deep according to the use to which the instruments 
are to be applied. He thought it necessary also to 
observe that the character of steels produced by different 
methods varied greatly, not only where these methods 
differed, but also with almost identical processes. More- 
over, certain kinds of steel, and it seems particularly 
those obtained by puddling, after undergoing many 
energetic fagottings, appear to be susceptible of losing 
their characteristic properties of hardness and elasticity 
acquired by tempering, and to acquire a considerable 
resemblance to the most ductile irons. Lastly, the cast 
steels produced by the new processes of fabrication, when 
properly forged, possessed an clastic resistance, capable 
of undergoing a much greater strain than those manu- 
factured by the ordinary methods. 

Besides the foregoing speakers, several members of 
the Academy joined in the discussion when M. Frcmy's 
paper had been read, and among other remarks it was 
stated that the composition of cast iron might bo different 
to that of steel. M. Chevrcul then made two observa- 
tions, one respecting black cast iron, and the other on 
the composition of steels. 

t. On HI mc It C«at Iron.- At the end of the last 
century (1799) Proust observed that when treated with 
weak sulphuric acid, black cost iron yielded an oily 
mutter, n portion of which was carried off ty the hydrogen 
gas and made tbo tubes of the apparatus greasy, 
while the other portion remained mixed with the black 
residue, from which alcohol could extract it. I never 
neglect an opportunity of quoting this observation of 
my illustrious fellow citizen, us nu example of the pos- 
sibility of producing, by chemical forces, compounds 
analogous to thoso of organic nature. Experience has 
long since proved that aqueous vapour by reacting on 
rhurcoul, yields, besides carbonic acid, or oxide of car- 
bon, nothing but hydrogen, and not cnrburctled hydro- 
gen, as hitherto believed the combination of the cast 
steel with the nascent hydrogen seeming to me difficult 
to admit ; this has led me to conjecture thut in Proust's 
experiment the water might assist in the production of ' 
the oily matter simultaneously with the carbon and 
hydrogen. Now, M. Frcmy's observations seem to 
throw a light on the subject, by indicating that it is not 
carbon, as was represented, which yields the oily 
matter. 

1. C'ompoaitioa of Mteel*. — Independently alto- 
gether of science, two bodies possessing different proper- 
ties have never been confounded ; so that when an iron 
was observed which hardened on being suddenly cooled, 
it was distinguished from one preserving its original 
ductility alter undergoing the same cooling influence. 
Thenceforward the name of steel was bestowed upon the 
first substance to distinguish it from what is properly 
called iron, or, in other words, between steel, which 
tempering hardens, and iron, which tempering does not 
harden. Since the time of the revival of chemistry the 
difference between steel and iron was attributed to the 
presence of about a thousandth part of carbon in the 
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former. Later, the influence of various bodies on steel 
was recognised. Berthicr mentions chromium ; Faraday 
and Stodart aluminium, platinum, and its accompanying 
metals; but the fact which to me seems of the greatest 
importance, is the method by which MM. Faraday and 
Stodart obtained from cast iron some centimes of 
iridium and osmium, which when analysed yielded no 
trace of carbon. Setting asido the question whether 
steel is an indefinite compound of iron and one or several 
simple bodies distributed through the whole mass of the 
steel, or whether it is a definite compound of iron with 
one or several simple bodies distributed in indefinite 
proportions in tbo iron in excess of the elements of the 
definite compound, I conclude, from the whole of the 
facts I have stated, that in a chemical treatise steel in 
general must bo regarded not as a definite compound by 
the nature of its constituent parts, but as a particular 
state of iron produced by the union of this metal with 
bodies the nature of which is variable, and it is from 
this point of view that, after defining steel, independently 
of all scientific considerations, as an iron which is har- 
dened by tempering, I discriminate in my fourteenth 
lesson on " Chemistry applied to Dyeing," published in 
tii 9 , p. 78 

1 . Steels formed by iron and carbon ; 

2. Steels formed by iron, carbon, and a third body ; 

3. Steels formed by iron and some other body which 
is not carbon ; or uncarboni6cd steels. 

The results of M. Frcmy's interesting experiments 
arc, it seems to me, casilyconncctcd with what is already 
known of steel if looked upon from the point of view I 
have explained, instead of regarding them iu the general 
way. It is now important to find out, — 1, Whether it 
is true, as Guyton says, that diamond dust will turn 
iron into steel ; z, Whether acicration can bo effected 
without the intervention of nitrogen. 

M. FliEMY suid, in reply to the preceding observations, 
he was happy to observe the in'crcit the Academy took 
iu his enquiries on steel, and he thanked its members 
for the friendly way they had spoken of his labours. 
It was not his intention to treat, in the present commu 
nication, of the influence exercised by nitrogen and 
carbon on the properties of iron, but all questions relat- 
ing to the fabrication of steel and cast iron had for a 
long time been carefully studied in his laboratory, nud 
the results would by-and-by yield materials for papers 
bearing on the following points : — 

1. The relative proportions of nitrogen and curbou 
required to be introduced into iron to lorm good steel ; 

1. Circumstances opposing acicration or altering the 
qualities of a steel when formed ; 

3. The mode in which carbon penetrates the metallic 
mass ; 

4. The reason why such small quantities of carbon 
and nitrogen can convert iron into steel ; 

5. The study of steels containing metals such as man- 
ganese, chromium, tungsten, aluminium, &c. ; 

6. Classification of different kinds of cast iron ; exami- 
nation of the effect which silicium, phosphorus, arsenic, 
and sulphur exert upon these compounds; study of the 
cast iron best suited to the fabrication of puddled steel. 
— Comptes-Rendus. 



Griffin's Reverberatory Gas Furnace, 
for Analytical Operations tcith Platinum Crucibles. 
Tills apparatus produces a high temperature without 
the use of a blowing-machiue. It is especially suitable 
for the decomposition of siliceous minerals by fusion with 
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alkaline carbonate* in platinum crucible*. Wing capable 
of fusing 1000 gruius of anhydrous carbonate of soda 
in ten minute*. 

The furnace is represented by the annexed engraving. 




'I he ga*. entering the furnace by the supply-pipe, a, 
mixes with the nir, which rises through the lower end of 
the tube b, and burns with a smokeless flame when 
lighted at the upper end of that tube. This flame is 
then supplied with additional air by the lower end of 
the tube f, a great draught being produced by the action 
of the tall and wide chimney, e. When the pressure of 
the gas i» strong, the flame reaches from the tube b to 
the top of the chimney *, being in that case two feet 
long. The point o* greatest heat is at 8 or 9 inches 
above the upper end of the tube b, and the arrangement 
of the furnace i9 Mich as to fix the crucible in the focus 
of the heat. The condition of the ci uciblc can at any 
time be seen on lilting the dome and chimney e, by 
means of the handle* /. /. 

The amount of go* supplied to the furnace is regu- 
lated by the stop cock «, from which a flexible pipe 
should if. nl to a *econd stop-cock, attached to a fixed 
gas-pipe. The latter should be opened wider than is 
necessary to supply the furn.icc with ga*. The pressure 
should then be regulated by the stop-cock a. This 
arrangement prevents, to some extent, the blowing down 
of the flume when the pressure of the gas in the pipe 
beyond the fixed stopcock happens to be suddenly 
lessened. — Pharmaceutical Journal. 
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It consists essentially in a combination of tabes, within 
-which a mixture of conl-ga« and air i* burnt, and in 
-which a small fire-clay or plumbago furnace holds the 
crucible in the point of greatest heat. 

Letter o represents a brass tube and stop-cock of ^ 
inch bore, for the supply of coal-gas at ordinary pressure. 
The end of it, fixed within the tube 6, is pierced with 
several small holes for the emission of the gas. The 
brass tube b is 9 inches long and 1 inch bore, open at 
both ends. '1 he iron tube c is 8 inches long and »} 
inches diameter, open at both ends, but joined at the 
top to the iron body of the furnace d. This body is 4 
inches high, and 4 inches in external diameter. The 
iron tube e, made ennical at the lower end, i« 1 5 inches 
long, 1} inches wide at the top, and 3J inches wide at 
the bottom. The body of the furnace, d. is fitted with 
a lining of fire-clay or plumbago, the upper part of 
•which is cylindrical, with a bore of ij inches, and the 
lower part forma a massive diaphrogm, with a central 
opening of i$ inches, as shown by / in the section. 
Upon this diaphragm is loosely placed a cast-iron ring 
with three knife-edges, represented in the sec- 
tion and separately by the figures A and 1, the 
use of which is to support ciucihles. By re- 
versing this ling it can be made to suit crucibles 
of different sixes, In the lower part of the 
chimney, e, a reverberatory dome of fire-clay 
or of plumbago 'is fed. This serves to deflect the flame 
downwards upon the top of the crucibles. The space 
provided in the body of the furnace for the reception of 
crucibles is *\ inches wide and a* inches high, and it 
will take in a crucible of nearly those dimensions. 

The furnace is supported by a flan»ed iron ring, A. 
attached to a triangular socket, which can be screwed 
on the } inch rod of an ordinary iron retort-stand, as 
represented by n, 0, 
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Improvement* in the Proceuea for the Preparation of 
llijdriodaU of Ammonia and Verairia, 1 by MliRRAT 
THOMSON, M.D., F.CUBL, Lecturer on Chetnutry, 
Edinburgh. 

11 1 .1. i, »r Ammoala. — There are 
two methods in use for the preparation of 
of these is the srmc as that given in the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia for the preparation ot iodide of potassium, 
only that the iodide of iron, which is first made, is 
decomposed by ammonia or carbonate : union ia. instead 
of by carbonate of potass. By separating with a filter 
the insoluble oxide or carbonate of iron, the hydriodate 
of ammonia is obtained in solution, w hich it is now only 
necessary to evaporate, at not too high a temperature, bo 
as to obtain the salt. The other method is to make first 
a solution of hydriodic acid, by passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas into iodine suspended in water. Hydriodic 
acid is thus formed, and sulphur precipitated ; the latter 
is separated by filtration, and the acid filtrate is neu- 
tralised with ammonia or carbonate of ammonia, and 
then evaporated to dryness as before. 

In either of these ways the salt may be made quite 
pure, at least so fur as obtaining a solution of it is con- 
cerned. It is in the evaporation of this, so as to get the 
dry salt, that the difficulty lies in obtaining it quite 
colourless. Almost invariably, as the drying of the salt 
is just being finished, a slight decomposition takes place, 
and some of the iodine is set free, and communicates its 
brown colour to the whole mass. To obviate this ten- 
dency to decomposition is the purpose of my improve- 
ment, and it consists, in the first place, in taking care 
that the salt, during the time of its being dried, shall 
always contain a slight excess of ammonia; and, secondly, 
in reconverting the liberated iodine into hydriodic acid, 
by from time to time allowing a small amount of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas to flow over the salt while it is 
be iug drud, an apparatus to evolve the gas being kept 
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at hand during the operation. The effect of adding the 
gas is, that the brown salt almost immediately becomes 
white. As soon an this bleaching, so to speak, is effected, 
the stream of gas is withdrawn, and the drying con- 
tinued, and only resumed it' iodine should be lint rated a 
second time. If the salt is well prepared at first, it 
seldom needs the second application. As soon as the 
salt is dry, it should, while warn, be put into a dry 
stoppered bottle, as it is deliquescent. As long as the 
salt is dry, it will keep a long time colourless, but if it 
get damp, it is partially di-coinpos<d and again gets 
brown, but its colourless condition ni«y again be restored 
by a repetition of the above treatment. 

It must be admitted that an infinitesimal amount of 
sulphur finds its way in among the salt, by the use o'' 
the sulphuretted hydrogen gas as a dccoloriser ; in fact, 
whatever quantity of that gas is actually consumed, has 
its sulphur precipitated into the hvdriodate. To show, 
however, that this is really no drawback to the use of 
the gaa, I may mention that an exceedingly small 
amount cf free iodine is enough to communicate a con- 
siderable depth ot colour to a comparatively large amount 
of the hydnodate. Now, it is to jicld hydrogen to this 
iodine that the sulphuretted htdrogen gas is employed. 
The greater part of the gns is, however, dissipated as 
such, and the quantity of sulphur, therefore, is necessa- 
rily small in quantity : in fai t, it is so minute that I have 
not been able to detect its presence in the samples I have 
prepared by this process, although I employed our most 
delicate tests for sulphur. I beg, therei'oie, to recom- 
mend the above process for adoption in the preparation 
of hydriodatc of ammonia, a salt which most will agree 
is far from being easily obtained in a colourless con- 
dition. 

Preparation af Veratria.— In all the processes 
as yet published for the extraction of vcratria from the 
eevadilla seeds, which contain it in largest amount, as 
those given by the London and Edinburgh Pharma- 
copoeias, as also the one given by Wittstcin {Kejtertuire 
fur der Pharmacie), alcohol is the agent employed in the 
vtrv first treatment of the seeds, so as to dissolve out 
the alkaloid. 

I propose to substitute for the use of spirit at this 
stage that of bailing water acidulated with hydrochloric 
acid, proceeding as follows . — The eevadilla seeds arc 
denuded of their capsules by the method recommended 
in the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia. Any convenient 
quantity of them is covered with the boiling acidulated 
water, which is allowed to act on the seeds for twenty- 
four hours. The liquor is then strained and poured out, 
and the residual seeds again treated with hot acidulated 
water as before, such treatment being repeated six or 
eight times. The accumulated liquors from these opera- 
tions are now evaporated to about one-twentieth of their 
total bulk. Ammonia is now added until no more 
precipitate is thrown down. This precipitate of impure 
veratria is now separated by a filter, washed, and then 
dried on the water-hath. It is now reduced to powder 
and treated several times with hot alcohol, which will 
dissolve out the veratria and very little else. The use 
of alcohol here is not, however, essential, as the 
alkaloid might again be extracted by acidulated water ; 
but on the whole it seems better to use spirit at this 
stage, as the veratria dissolves out comparatively free 
from impurities. It should also be remembered that the 
quantity of spirit needed to dissolve out all the veratria 
contained in this precipitate is far less thau what would 
bo needed to extract the same from the mass of seeds it 
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coi responds to. The amount of alcohol used in the latter 
case is nearly six times that of the former. 

After the spirit has dissolved out the whole of the 
veratria, the solution is distilled, by which much of the 
spirit is recovered. The hull-aqueous hall-spirituous 
residue is now evaporated, so as to expel all the spirit. 
Acidulated water and a moderate quantity of animal 
charcoal are now added, and the whole is heated and 
filtered. More acidulated water is added to the residue, 
the heating and filtering being again repealed. This 
should be done five or six times, — as long, in fact, as the 
filtrate will vield & precipitate by ammonia. Ammonia 
is now added fo the collected filtrates, when the veratria 
is thrown down. It is now separated and dried. As so 
obtained, it has a pale straw colour. It will be obtained 
whiter by repeating the treatment with the acidulated 
water and charcoal. 

By this process I have obtained at the rate of twenty 
grains of the alkaloid fiom one (avoirdupois) pound of 
seeds. In one or two more trials of this process, I have 
no doubt this amount might be somewhat increased. 

I may make the following addendum on the subject of 
veratria, having reference to a test for it. In most 
chemical manuals which treat of this alkaloid.it is said 
that it gives with nitric acid a red or crimson colour, 
and with oil of vitriol also a red, which afterwards 
becomes yellow. In any of the samples I have either 
made or seen, I have not been ahle to get any colour at 
all with nitric acid, and with sulphuric acid the follow- 
ing is what I have observed: — When t he veratria and 
the acid are mixed, no colour at all, or a very feeblo one, 
is at first developed; but in the course of three or four 
minutes a full blood-red colour is given, and this mar 
last for two or three hours quile unchanged, after which 
it gradually fades away. The only other substance 
which is likely to be mistaken for it is, therefore, sali- 
cine, but the points of distinction are these : with salicinc, 
the colour given by sulphuric acid is immediate, and is 
not blood-red, but decidedly purple-red ; and then the 
colour is so permanent as to last over six hours, by 
which time the colour of tho veratria is quite gone. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Friday, May 3, 1861. 
On the Solar Eclipse of July 18, i860, by MirnAFi F.voadat. 
D.C.L., F.H S., I ullman Ptofetsor of Chemistry, H.I., 
Foreign Associate of the Academy of Sciences, Pari*, ty, 

I do n»t wonder at your desire to be htre this evening. 
We had the hopes of an tccnunt of the eclipse of last July 
from one who was the dire. ti. g spirit of the investigation* 
then made, and with evcrv intent and desire to give us that 
account here, the very matter respecting the eclipse has 
so anumulattd upon him as to prevent thst taking pUce ; 
and we cannot possibly bi« so unjust as to urge a compli- 
ance with an assent made at a distant time, when he 
thought he could accomplish what we desire*), since he is 
now preparing results, and doing far higher sen ice to 
science than he would be doing even here, where the 
purpose is to c»nvey to your minds matter which I may, 
perhaps, be able, certainly not so well, but p^ihaps with 
sufficient clearness, to lay before you. Mr be la Rue was 
the person who guided the expedition, of which I am to be 
the mere mechanical agent in giving you an account. 
Ihere happened an eclipse in the month of July last 
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year. You know very well that the three great bodies — 
the aun, nut earth, and the moon, are rolling amongst each 
Other ; that, whereat the moon must ever cast a ahudow aa 
•well as the earth, the sun being the source of light, those 
shadow* travelling through space must be always cast 
somewhere, except when they coincide. When the 
shadow* of the buii and moon coincide, we being outward 
from the sun, we have an eclipse of the sun ; when other- 
wise, we have an eclipse of the moon. And it so 
happens that the eclipse of the 18th of July last 
year was a mo«t remarkably fortunate one for the 
observers of Europe. It was visible on a part of the 
earth accessible to ns. namely, Spain and part of Algeria, 
and at a time wtu-n the moon was net-rent to u», 
and the aun lurthest from us j and it so happened that the 
projected discs of those two hodiea in the heavens were in 
that position in which the imago of the moon overlapped 
and surpassed that of the un j and, therefore, to those who 
took the centre cf the line described by their ahadowa 
there was, in fact, a total eclipse o' the sun. And not 
merely wus there a total eclipse of the sun, but that total 
eclipse would last for the longest time that could very well 
happen in the juxtaposition of the three bodies— namely 
for three minutes and a half. The eclipse began in North 
America, came across the Atlantic, passed over Spain, 
crossed the Mediterranean into Algeria, through the 
northern part-* 01 Africa, end terminated, 89 far as the 
records reach, just about the Ked Sea. We have here 
maps ahowinx the path of the eclipae in Spain, and in the 
centre of that path, for nearly sinty miles' width, ao much 
of the sun was covered by the moon aa to '-ake the pa»*age 
of the union in that pan occupy ubout three and »-half 
minutes — the partial eclipse, of course, luting much longer. 

Now, you will undeistand that since the time of 
Herachell the elder, men have thought much more philo- 
sophically about the condition of the sun and moon than 
they did in former limes. He first gave us views respect- 
ing the constitution of the aun, gathered partly from the 
Spots and holes occurring upon its surf-.ee, which at ttr*l 
almost alarmed and startled the philosophers, but which 
have been, a» it were, only the first sowing of aeeds of 
knowledge to produce fruit herealter. This knowledge 
has been growing from year to year, from eclipse to ! 
eclipse, in a most extraordinary manner. Every effort is j 
being made to take advantage* "f these rare opportunities j 
for observing the sun physically nnd philosophically ; for j 
you may get a peep at the sun at these times whnh you 
can never gel at any other. To observe the moon blotting 
out the sun from observation, snd yet letting you clou* by 
the sun, so aa to see the stars and planets which would be 
always visible in the day time, hut for that wonderful 
flood of light which puts all others into the shade, — to get 
such an opportunity is most important to the philosopher, 
especially since the occasions are so rare that for a man 
wh-» has seen one to have witnessed another, and so been 
able to add the experience of the first to hia judgment in 
regard to the second, is a remarkable occurrence, lnat 
man, Airey, whom I like lust to designate by his name 
which is his highest honour, has seen no h>s than three 
solar eclipses, and has stored up so much information and 
judgment respecting them a* to make him the chief of the 
party who went forth to observe the recent phenomena. I 
believe philosophers in all countries send their repoitt to 
him, and they go forth to the world hereafter in a proper 
manner, about which us 1 have said, he is now engaged. 

Now, what is the sun ? Is it a great lire ? No. Is it 
an electric spark ? No. There are plenty of reasons fur 
saying that the sun is not that. It is possible to raise a 
conjecture in the mind of the philosopher which shall give 
him a reasonable hope of ascertaining the nature of the 
sun. The more, however, we can see of the sun, the 
better we shall be able to judge of it. Not the more 
brightly we see th sun, but the more closely snd dis- 
tinctly ; and the great use of the late expedition to Spain 



has been in its giving us a great deal more of that know* 
ledge. What is the sun, then? I can show you a little 
sun here in the voltaic light. It is a brilliant apark, and 
what would it be to look at the edge of that liyht, to 
examine the condition of thai part between it and dark- 
ness? You tell roe, and you say truly, that if you look at 
the sun you cannot tell what i» its form and condition ; it 
is too brilliant and heautiful— " dark with excess of light." 
An eclipse is the only importunity we have of seeing any- 
thing like what belongs to the aun, — essentially belongs to 
him, and keeps him in that condition which makea him 
essential to the whole world, to the worlds of worlds, to all 
the stars and planets that pass through space, — that condi- 
tion which makea an essential pari of his constitution, 
which belongs to hia physical history even more than the 
light that shines upon us. The light has shone upon us so 
long, it shines upon us day by day. hour by hour, minute 
by minute ; we could not live without it; neither plants 
nor animals could grow without it ; we have it so con- 
stantly with un that it is regarded as one i f the commonest 
things in the world. So we think of the sun ; hut to get 
at the truth of the matter with regard to its physical con- 
dition, we must also know that which belongs to its out* 
side, I was going to say ; we do not know how it is 
finished off in space ; is it a hot body sustained 
by any action going on from day to day ? What 
evidence have we r We must look at that when the 
eclipse comes on, when the sun is hidden— not by your 
hands, as in the case of our bright light here, but by the 
moon, which blots it out entirely ;— then is the time for 
our exami.istion, for if the least part of the light is 
present you have no chance of seeing anything beyond the 
light of the sun. The smallest particle of sunlight is far 
brighter than our voltaic light, and prevents your seeing 
anything else. It does happen now ar.'i then — it won't 
happen for many years to come axai>. — (hat you have a 
complete occultation. Now, think of tlu- philosophic 
spirit exhibited on the Inst occasion, io July. There was 
to be a hi<ling of the sun for three minutes ; it was to 
tak« place in n distant country ; it would be an expensive 
undertaking to get there, up in the moun ains, or the 
plains ; und there wire the chances of the weather against 
any observations being made — let but a cloud come over 
the place for three minutes and a-half, and all the exertion 
would be lost; — yet men were lound teady to go. P:fty 
philouophers started from Great Britain, and Government 
placed a fine ship at their disposal. Many of them left 
the Association at Oxford, which was then sitting, to 
go out to the mountains and plains, and n ake their 
observations. Fortunately, they had f tir weather, and 
they went and succeeded. I am ashamed to say that I do 
not remember the names of many of those who ao richly 
deserve our thanks for their efforts. Amongst them, how- 
ever, a certain party was organised to observe the sun 
photographically. Perhaps you wonder thai we should 
u nke any point of that. You know the wonders of pho- 
tography — how it not only enables the sun to give us his 
own picture, but enables him to give us the pictures of 
other persons who are lighted up by his ray*. Now, of 
wh«t service is this in the case of an eclipse of the sun ? 
Why, it can do wonders. We have tried, and we therer 
lore know, what can be done. You look at the eclipae ; 
you see the disc of the moon gra lually advancing till the 
sun is perfectly obscured, and you Bud it la hidden for 
three minutes. It is only during those three minutes that 
you can see what you want — that interval between light 
and darkness which belongs io the outside of the photo- 
sphere of the sun, — and where is the mind that can remain 
steady enough, during that brief interval, to devote all its 
energies to the use of the means provided 1 r recording 
<he phenomena, and not be led away by those momentary 
splendours which, perhsps, will never be wiii-essed again? 
Who. among all those who went to Spain last July, will ever 
see another eclipse? I am told by aatrouomers— I know 
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nothing of the subject myself — that the occurrence will not 
happen again during an ordinaiy life. What we wnnl, then, 
is an eye that, in looking at the sun, ah.-ll not l>e Minded, mb we 
are here in looking at our voltaic light. Providence has 
given to the eye such a wonderful power of adaptation, 
that if I look at >hi» light for a time, the eye is *o chanced 
aa to he incapable, tor a moment or two, of ordinary 
vision. Now we want an accurate eye — which photo- 
graphy gives ua— that t an receive ani record nn impres- 
aion of the «cn<lilinn of the sun when it ia juat hidden, or 
of those parts which arc visible. — an eye that can aee and 
record these things, not misled by the previous brilliancy. 
For thia «a the b> auty of photography : it can record 
what haa happened, so that it can he examined afterward*. 
What are mi«.d and memory in man when d.aturhed by 
iheae extraordinary appearances of a aolar eclipse ? 
Some of thone zealous observers who went to Spain last 
year told me that thero was not one of them vhokent 
posaeaaion of hiv mind so thoroughly a* not to be a little 
misled this »iv or that way by the wonders of the phe- 
nomena tl>ey witnessed ; and he to whom I now princi- 
pally ailude, because his investigations most concern me, 
at one moment almost regretted that he had taken charge 
o* the expedition under hi» care (which costhim personally 
300/. or 400i , and required a large staff ar.d a great deal 
of apparatus) because it deprived him of the pleasure of 
looking about and seeing the glorious sight comparatively 
undisturbed. I dare say that many of those who merely 
looked on were more happy in gazing at the beauties of 
the eclipse and the wonders ot the landscape, than those 
who were engaged in special investigations which they 
had to record. You have, then, in photography an eye 
which can look at the sun, and which, looking there for a 
few aeconda. can t«ke upon its memory— that is it* cvllo- 
dion— a perfect record of the sun's appearance, and keep 
it for ever ; then, b* means of successive plates, you have 
an eye which tan take another look, and then another, 
and perhaps another, if the weather be propitious, and 
bring away ull these impressions faithfully r. corded (or 
future observation. Now, 1 must try to impress you, if 
I can, with the real duty performed by this body of men 
to whom I have allu'led. Mr. De la Kue went out with five 
assistants — Mr. Berkley, Mr. Downes, Mr. Be<k, Mr. 
Reynolds, and Mr. (Mark, all of whom were perfectly well 
educated in regard to the operations with which they were 
entrusted They were determined not to fail when the 
eventful three minutes cone which would never return ; 
and so well did they carry on their operations, under the 
generalship of their he*d, that they brought away not 
fewer than thirty-three phjtogTaphs of the sun duiing the 
eclipse, four of them taken just about the period of 
totality, '1 hey narrowly escape o bein;; burned up, (or the 
corn around them once took tire; and thoy had also the 
chance of an i ccidcut from the wind, which blew very 
roughly ; but they succeeded in thoae three minutes of 
utmost excitement, and procured thoce photographs of the 
sun which I am now about to show you. I have no time 
to tell you what the Government did in lending that tine 
ship, tne Himalaya, for the occasion; what the .Spanish 
authoiilies did ; what Mr. Vignollca, tUe engineer of the 
railway, did { and, indeed, whtt they all did I will not 
take up your time in returning thanks to those who 
have worked so well for scieiuc. You may say, 
it was, no doubt, an easy thing for the sun to repre- 1 
sent his own face in a photograph, since he can give 
us the laces of others ; but there is thia peculiarity 
about the sun, that over action destroys everything. You 
see here a representation of the sun with certain dark 
w hich can be very well obtained by using the proper 
i ; but leave the picture a little too long, and out 
the 'pots ; the matter is over-acted upon, all peculiarity 
~>ears, and nothing but a dull appearance remains 
J. It required a special instrument, a remaikably 
".which has been constructed for 



years, and placed at Kew, called the photnheliogrspti. 
This was placed in Mr. De la Rue's hands, with a sum of 
money by no means sufficient for the purpose, to enable 
htm to carry out his operations The first view I shall 
show you wi'l he a picture of these men themselves in a 
group. You will imagine that th c y have left England and 
Mr rived in Spain, landed st Bilboa. and gone over the 
mountains. Mr. Vignoiles has conveyed two tons of 
apparatus to the spot, and they are all now npon the 
ground. You see the photographic house, and the instru- 
ment, which is like a mis-shapen telescope pointing up to 
the sky, being bain need upon its axis by a weight with 
a proper clock-work arrangement. Aa scon as the sun's 
rays enter the instrument, they pass through the glasses 
whic-i the optician puts there, and are afterwards expanded 
by menus of other arrangements until they fall upon a 
collodion plate below, of a| inches diameter. Upon that 
the sun has to make its own fac- ; but let the sun look 
there but a moment, whilst you count one, and the face ia 
spoiled. In order to get a proper impression, you require 
a time so short as .scarcely to be measured except by micro- 
metrical means. The only way was to take a certain 
opaque scr«en, and cut a small slit in it, and then, by a 
proper arrangement, to draw the slit as fast as possible 
across the oundleof rays passing al that sprt; and that — I 
do not say second, but that instant, waa sufficient to secure 
s full and perfect imprea-ion. This is the way in which 
pictures are taken by the photoheliograph. You have now a 
view of the Himalaya on its voyage outward, for you are 
fairly entitled to see how they proceeded from the com- 
mencejnent. Another view gives you a representation 
of one of the waggons in which luggage had to be carried 
over the country, fclr. De la Roe has set himself down 
upon a threshing floor,— a hard place where the com ia 
spread out, and the oxen wander to and fro treading it 
under their feet. You see also the chamber which had to 
he taken out and built. Here also is the telescope and 
the apparatus. Mr. De la Rue will now give u« a view of 
the sun itself, with one of its spots. A second view shows 
us the same spot b;tt in a different portion, owing to the 
revolution :hat has taken place. In this way we are able 
to compare the history of tliesc spots irom time to time. 

A few views will now show us the progr< ss of the cclipne. 
The first shows the sun to be partially obscured, hut the 
spot* are vieible. The next »ho*s the moon's disc 
advancing. And the third exhibits an almost total obscu- 
ration, leaving only a crescent of light. The next *icw ia 
t»ken at the period of totality, when there is an entire 
extinction of the sun by the moon. And now you see all 
these beautiful phenomena, these luminous appearances 
whiih have been so accurately photographed. You must 
n t suppose that all these picture'* precisely correspond in 
luminosity to the brilliancy of the objects reptesenied. 
Though the negativemay give an exact representation, the 
different impressions from the same negative will vary, and 
present some irregularities owing to the peculiar ata'e of 
the atmosphere at the tin e. Clouds, dews, rain, ail these 
nifieiem phenomena operate as a disturbing influ- 
ence, and hence the irregularities in some of the 
impressions. However, we are obliged to com- 
pound for many tilings, and accept them as we" can get 
them. But vain are all regrets. The services rendered 
by photography sre still remarkable. I do not ask Mr. 
De la Rue what he remembers, what he observed, of the 
eclipse; I ask him what he has recorded and brought 
away. Two of u* miy differ in opinion as to what took 
place, but there is the fact, the record made st the time, 
to appeal to— the enduring representation of the exact 
state of the sun at that time. While Mr. De la Rue was 
directing the photographic operations, attending to the 
time, giving as much as a minute to the first photograph 
and about twenty seconds for the second one, he waa 
looking through his telescope al the sun, either with or 
without shade, as the eclipse advanced, and making 
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drawings by hand. I have tome of them here, and they 
tally perfectly with the images and representation* given 
by the photographs. In order to give you an idea of what 
was seen around the sun during the eclipse, I must refer 
you to our diagrams. There you perceive what are called 
red prominences — one never does get good names for these 
things— certain red appearances not of an ordinary kind, 
which are seen upon the sun when it is blotted out by the 
moon. You see them in different positions according as 
the moon advances. Tou observe one prominence, or 
rather independent existence, floating above the sun, 
touching neither the sun nor moon. You would wonder 
if I could tell you how these things have been recorded — 
these gTeat prominences about the body of the sun. Hero 
is one 28,000 miles in length. Now we know that tho body 
of the sun is exceedingly light, far lighter than the matter 
of the earth. What, then, can this be which is floating 
above it, a cloud in the air, with tho most luminous part 
towards the sun, whilst the other bodies had their luminous 
parts away from the sun? That one prominence is, I 
think, »8,ooo miles in length— for these things can be 
measured and havo been measured — and 74,000 miles 
above the sun. Now what is 74,000 miles f It is three 
times the circumferenco of the earth. Such is tho height 
of that cloud, as far as wc know it. It may be much 
farther in physical existence for what wc can tell. Perhaps 
we may know hereafter. At present we are only taking 
the first steps. Wc are infants learning to walk with 
regard to this part of the sun. No ono can imagine that 
what we are doing here is anything else than what will 
appear as absurd speculations and crude conjectures when 
we make further discoveries in the mode of observing 
these things. There has been no eclipse in which the 
modo of observation has not advanced on that of its 
predecessor in the most wonderful manner, and we fhall 
still go on advancing. We now give you views of the 
eclipse in its various stages ; and here we have a view of 
that beautiful appearance the corona, which I knew would 
call foith your admiration. This differs in character at 
different times, sometimes appearing like superposed dues, 
and at other times having this glorious stellar character 
streaming out behind the moon, the moon appearing like 
a brazen globe befcre it. This is not a phclogruphic 
corona which you have before you, but it is an accurate 
drawing brought away from the spot. 

The most itx.portunt question to be solved by these 
observations was, what arc these prominences r And the 
first part of that question is, what do they belong to? 
Are they solar ? Or are they lunar i Or do they depend 
upon the sun, moon, and earth ? Where do they exist, 
and what are they ? One of the chief results, perhups, of 
Mr. Downes's observations is, that they belong to the sun. 
Consider what is taking place. There is the disc of the 
moon moving over the disc of the sun, and it is looked at 
by persons who choose a position where they may get 
into the centre line of the projection. Amongst other 
prominences there was one, here represented in the 
diagram, which, I believe, appeared before tho sun was 
entirely out of sight. Mr. Airey and several others saw 
it before the sun was completely obscured. Now, that is 
not a prominence which is first of all brought into sight 
by the shading away of the sun, and then cut off from the 
sight by the moon sliding over it ; but it is a prominence 
which, when it comes into sight, goes sailing along upon 
the edge of the moon, and may remain in sight some time. 
There is another of the same kind, projecting above the 
moon at every pari, and not disappearing at all from us 
by any occupation — only disappearing when the brilliant 
light of tho sun, arising from the uncovering of his face, 
comes into view and extinguishes all other things. But 
then there is this other question— what do these pro- 
minences tell with regard to their place upon the sun or 
the moon r One or the other or both? What is their 
story ? Their story, as I understand it, is that they are 



upon the sun, and for this simple reason. Very great care 
was tAken by the astronomers to measure off the places of 
these appearances ; they are all marked off in a beautiful 
manner, so that they can identify the different prominences 
when they see each others drawings, whether they stand 
in the line of the eclipse accurately, or a little to the right 
or the left— thev all correspond in the position of the 
prominences. The sun, then, being put into the teles- 
cope, and motion given to it, so that it remains fixed in 
the telescope, the moon appears to pass over the sun in a 
given direction, and while it covers up some prominences 
it uncovers others, and slides between others ; so that 
they would appear to belong to the sun and not to the 
moon. That is a question which seems to be entirely 
solved by these observations. Here is a prominence in 
the diagram ; if it belonged to the moon, it would havo 
moved with the moon ; but belonging to the sun, it is left 
behind. A careful comparison of the centre of tho moon 
and the centre of the sun, with the places where these 
prominences appeared, declares that they belong to the 
sun. That is a most etsential and important point to have 
ascertained with certainty. No sound philosopher can 
run away and say that these things belong to one body 
when they belong to another. The great thing is to proceed 
cautiously, and draw our conclusions with care, lest we 
slip and fall. We must go on step by step, and be certain as 
we proceed. I have said that some of these objects are 74,000 
miles distant from the sun. One or tw o of tb cm appear like 
detached clouds, the time is too short to observe any 
change in their shape, but they are of different shapes and 
appearances in different eclipses. Of course you do not 
suppose tha», the profile of the sun directed towards us at 
the time of the eclipse is the only one that has these pro- 
tuberances upon it. Surely the sun revolves, as the spots 
prove to us, and if another profile was presented to us we 
should have other prominences. We cannot doubt that 
these things which we see exist all over the face of the sun. 
We know that the moon is a round body because every 
profile she gives us is round. So it is with the sun ; 
whatever profile we have, these prominences come into 
view, and we may therefore conclude that they exist all 
over the surface. It is a remarkable circumstance that a 
few days after the protuberances were seen there came into 
view a set of spots upon the face of the sun which corres- 
ponded in position according to the revolution of the sun, 
with the places where the prominences were observed 
during the eclipse. That is a suggestion that one catches 
hold of, with a view of verifying at a future time, and pu'.ting 
upon record with the other data which are given. 

Another question has been whether the light that came 
from these prominences or from the corona was polarised. 
Now it is not my intention to take you in o the questiou of 
the polarisation of light, but it is an important indication of 
the probable naturo of these substances if the light from 
the corona or the protuberances is found to be polarized. 
The light which comes direct from the sun is not polarised, 
but that which is reflected ia polarised ; therefore there is 
an indication of something that sends that light to us in a 
modified form. Many questions of that sort will come 
before us in due form as the investigations proceed. Then 
with regard to its actinic character. Wc havo before us 
the voltaic light, and we have so arranged it that it shall 
come through the lens, then through the prism, and then 
go away to the screen, and there you will see it, decomposed, 
according to Newton's discovery, into what he called the 
spectrum — that is, the rsys separated. These rays have 
different powers, and here you begin to see some of tho 
wonderful circumstances connected with the eclipse. You 
see that the different rays have different characters by 
their various colours on the screen. These rays write 
photographically upon proper media (we are now dealing 
photographically with the sun), and they write not in 
proportion to their brightness as we sea them, not as they 
, write upon the nerve of the human eye. And here comes 
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n moat important part of the philosophy of this subject. 
You see on tha screen how far the rays are risible to you ; 
but then we know that, chemically speaking and photo- 
graphically speaking, beyond what you can see there are 
rays which arc far more important to us, in many respects, 
than those which are apparent to tho eye. To show this 
Mr. Downes will take a photographic view of the ray of 
light which you seo going on to the screen, by intercepting 
it with a prepared plate. As soon as tLc plate is put in 
you see how far the rays are visible — the red, green, violet, 
&c, as you saw them on the screen, and we will mark the 
limits to which they visibly extend. If those were all the 
rays, you would of course rind that the picture produced on 
the plate, when developed, would be limited to that space. 
Now the picture lias been developed, and you observe that 
it extends beyond the limits of what was previously visible, 
and the outer rays have told chiefly in the production of 
the picture. They write their image fat more beautifully 
by photography than they do upon the eye itself. These 
outer rsys which have formed the darker part of the 
picture, where on the screen wo could see nothing, are 
those magnificent and wonderful rays which make plants 
grow green, and make animals thrive and become cheerful. 
We have here a picture marked at the placet where the 
red, and the green, and the blue rays fell, and you see 
these are not the places that exhibit the actinic power. 
In fact, the red ray has made no impression -, the green 
has made but little ; it is at the outer part, beyond the 
blue, where the moat abundant indication of these beautiful 
actinic rays is apparent. We should make no advance 
unless we had men to moke these observations, to think 
about them, and consent to have no answer to give to 
many questions which you may put to them. 

My remarks may have suggested a score or a 
hundred questions to your minds— what is this? and 
what is that? Well, wc must be content to confess our 
ignorance; we must be satisfied with getting only one 
point in advance, which will be a point of attachment 
for further progress. I had intended to say something 
about the spots in the sun, but our time is nearly 
expired. We have several drawings here showing a 
certain condition of the sun, which is only visible now 
and then, and which appears differently to different eyes. 
According to Mr. Nasniyth tho whole photosphere of the 
sun is covered with images such as you have here repre- 
sen ted, and he mils them willow leaves, a term as little 
expressive as possible of any meaning, so that you may get 
nothing but tho simple observation. You perceive from 
our drawing that a spot in the sun is not a mere uniformly 
black thing. It in very dark in the centre, but gets 
lighter as you approach the circumference, giving an idea 
of different coats of atmosphere till you come to the outer 
one, which is the most luminous. These are the appear- 
ances which present themselves under circumstances the 
most favourable for observations. It happens, however, 
that certain conditions of the atmosphere give rise to the 
appearance of what are called sun- boils. This is a most 
serious evil in regard to taking the sun photographically, 
the quivering of the atmosphere destroying vhe character of 
the rays, and thus interfering with accuracy of representa- 
tion. It is, perhaps, not more than two or three times in 
the year that true observations can be taken. The spot 
represented in the drawing was observed rind taken during 
seven or eight days in which time it had been going on 
revolving on its own axis, and not going with the sun 
itself. What a wonderful thing that n spot of that kind, 
many thousand miles in diameter, can be going on as a 
great continent ! There are many other things about the 
sun equally wonderful, which men have learned to 
think of and imagine. Imagine ! No, it is something 
better than imagination. The poet never could have 
conjured up in his mind what we now soberly speak of as 
making part of the sun's constitution and existence. It 
wanted reason to give us thought* of this kind. 
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But our time is gone. Before you leave I want to show you 
a photograph of the moon ; for although 1 have been speak, 
ing of an eclipse of the sun you are still to understand that 
photography has advanced ao far as to be able to give us 
representations of our own satellite. We cannot show 
you the whole of the moon at once : but we can show you 
a picture of the moon as taken by Mr. De la Hue, not by his 
hand, but by his mind, by means of photography ; and if 
you apply the stereoscope you will there see that glorious 
body — for glorious she is, though by no means to be 
compared to tho sun— as a perfect globe floating beauti- 
fully in Bpaee. You see here tho most beautiful contrasts 
of light and ahade, such as no ordinary picture could give 
and such as no imagination could supply. Here, I think, 
we must end our discourse. I hope you will accept what 
I have done to the best of my ability : and I am sure that 
we shall unanimously join in thanking Mr. De la Rue for 
all/hat he has accomplished. 



SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Wednetday, May i, 1861. 
Fetek Graham, Etq., Member of Council, in the Chair. 
Mr. Jclivs Dahlke read a short, but on the whole, 
effective paper, at this Meeting of the Society, on "Filtra- 
tion and Filtering Media," of which we propose to sketch 
the more important points. 

As we all know, niters, in some form or other, have 
been employed from a very early period, but the historical 
part of Mr. Dahlke's paper is very imperfect, and doe* not 
present a good view of the progress of the art of filtrn ion, 
as it should have done, to carry out its title properly. 
Thus, while a casual mention was made by the Lecturer 
of the porous stone and earthenware filters of the ancient 
Egyptians and Chinese, the early Roman arrangements for 
this purpose were not even named, nor were the more 
recent processes of Peacock, Paul, Kommerhausen, Thorn, 
Leloge, Sterling, Beart, Murray, ate, referred to in any 
way. As regards the scientific aspects of filtration also, 
Mr. Dahlke is equally deficient, but as other parts of his 
paper are not without merit, we proceed to quote the 
same. 

" During the past seventy years, grave), sand, and char- 
coal, used as a mixture, have been the agents most in 
vogue amongst filter makers, and it is only lately that due 
attention has been paid to charcoal as tho most efficient 
filtering medium. Its u*e is much more frequent now, 
because not only has it a powerful detergent effect, but it 
possesses also the peculiar advantage of not becoming foul, 
while it protects from decomposition other bodies in con- 
act with it. 

" It has been often asked why animal charcoal is so 
effective as a filtering medium? Some attribute this to the 
presence of so much carbon ; but that this is an insufficient 
reason, is shown by the fact that, although coke contains 
more carbon than sand, yet it is not superior as a filtering 
agent. 

" Animal charcoal filters about three and a-half times 
more rapidly than either coke or sand, while it is also 
greatly superior in this, that it removes many inorganic 
impurities held in solution, over which the former sub- 
stances exert no power. 

"It appears that the more porosity a filtering medium 
possesses in itself, the more rapidly docs it filter, and the 
greater is the effect it produces on the water. The latter 
will be still more decided when, with a greater porosity, 
peculiar substances are combined. 

This leads me to believe that we may attribute the ex- 
traordinary filtering quality of animal charcoal to the fact 
that its principal component parts are lime and carbon, so 
combined as to secure a wonderfully fineporoeity. Vegetable 
charcoal, although very porous, and containing fir more 
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"I hare observed that another substance, of which I shall 
presently speak, and which (although of an entirely diffe- 
rent origin) possesses great similarity in this respect, may 
in many cases be successfully substituted for animal char- 
coals Indeed, there are doubtless numerous substances 
and compounds which may be used with as great effect. 
Do we not see that Nature supplies the most beautiful 
waters from limestone beds r It is hardly necessary to say, 
could we but imitate her action, that we should be able to 
do more in this as well as in other things, but wc must 
content ourselves with as much success as our defective 
knowledge of her laws will permit us. 

" Although we know of powerful agents for the removal 
of different impurities from water, circumstances may 
and do interpose which render it extremely difficult to 
obtain tho medium in the rcqusite form for our purpose, 
and there is nothing yet discovered which will perfectly 
meet all tho requirements of the case. Those who assert 
that it is possible to coustruct an apparatus to act as 
a universal Alter for purifying any kind of water effectively 
whatever may be the impurities, remind mc of the vendorn 
of certain patent medicines, who vaunt their nostrums as 
capable of curing every disease. Their claims are about 
equally truatworthy. 

" I should classify the art of filtration into three systems, 
vlx. :— ist, where the action takes placo simply on the 
surface of the filtering medium ; and, where the whole 
bulk of the filtering medium is calculated to operate on 
tho water, and the detergent effect in its most delicate 
form may be produced ; and 3rd, where both of these 
systems arc conjointly employed. 

"The first system requires a filtering medium of such a 
fine porosity that iu pores must be smaller than the minute 
particles composing the impurities suspended in the water. 
Such an agent of course mustsooner become clogged, than 
a filtering medium of coarser pcrosity, and which is meant 
to act with its whole bulk on the water. But both systems 
employed together may prove to be useful in several in- 
stances, as in the case of domestic fitters. The greatest 
ftiling of these is that they roust become clogged, and the 
more they are liable to this, the more effectively they act. 
We often hear of self-cleansing domestic filters, but the 
fact is that no invention of the kind has been made yet, 
without involving complications too great for the purposes 
of ordinary domestic use. 

" However, it is not difficult to make a filter for general 
domestic purposes— although the effective self-cleansing of 
such an apparatus is still a problem to be solved. 

" If the filtering medium employed in this case be solid, 
and of a fine porosity in its upper part, the clogging im- 
purities will not only be retained on the surface, but may 
be easily removed by scraping ; and then, if the lower part 
of the filtering medium be prepared of a material capable 
of producing a detergent effect, it will act the more readily 
through not being interfered with by the rougher and 
clogging impurities. 

«' It should be remembered, too, that in most cases we 
have here only to deal with some rougher impurities which 
have found their way into the water on its pa&aago from 
water works, or other source, to the tap of the consumer. 

" Being deeply interested in the subject of filtration, I 
have never omitted an opportunity of carefully inspecting 
those house -cisterns which came under my observation ; I 
have, however, seen but few to which the attention neces- 
sary to secure the due cleansing had been paii. Most of 
them were loaded with mud, and in some of them I actually 
noticed the growth of vegetal ion (fungi 1 ). I conclude, 
from mv observations, that hardly one-fourth of the house- 
cisterns' in London are in such a condition as to afford the 
con-turner n su pply of wholesome water like that which 
flows from the main. 
" The difficulty, or I may say the impossibility, of keep - 
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ing water which ia stored in cisterns entirely free from 
accidental contamination, should lead us to provide a 
domestic filter capable of removing chemical impurities, 
as, for example, any lead which may be held in solution ; 
in fact, the practice of filtering water preserved in cisterns 
and intended for domestic use cannot be too warmly re- 
commended. 

" To remove lead from water, Professor Faraday recom- 
mends the practice of stirring up animal charcoal with the 
water so contaminated, the same being then allowed to 
settle. I have found, however, that, by using ibis material 
in a manner to be described hereafter, I never failed in 
producing the same effect by means of filtration, 

" It is easy enough to purify small quantities of water, 
but the greater the quantity the greater are the difficulties 
of purification, especially when a certain chemical effect 
has to bo produced. 

" It will not be necessary for me to dwell upon the 
filtering processes required for large waterworks, as the 
supply is generally taken from such sources that the 
common sand filter-bed answers the purpose ; and where 
the water is too hard for domestic uses, the beautiful 
process of Dr. Clark will meet and remedy the evil. 

" Experience shows that it is not prudent to adopt the 
same means of purification for every kind of water, and I 
should make a difference in the treatment of the water 
used for domestic and that employed for manufacturing 
purposes. In the latter it will be often of the greatest 
importance to have the water as pure as possible, whereas 
certain so-called impurities in water may not be at all 
injurious to health. When we consider that no one would 
call human blood impure which contained 410 grains of 
saline matter per gallon, I do not know that we are 
justified (of course, speaking in relation to health) in 
calling water impure which contains small quantities of 
certain saline matters, particularly when we have no 
medical evidence that the small portions of them drunk 
in such water ever did any harm. Besides which, it should 
be remarked that the quantity of lime and magne»inn salts 
drunk in water must be greatly exceeded in amount by 
that which enters the system in the food." 

Mr. Dahlkc had better have omitted this last paragraph, 
his knowledge of our language not being sufficient to show 
him the true signification of the words "puro" and 
" impure." There are a good many substances essential 
to the legitimate composition of our bodies that cannot be 
uonsideted other than •'impurities," if present in the 
water we drink ; there is, moreover, abundance of medical 
and social evidence that large quantities of lime and saline 
matb-rs in drinking water are productive of decidedly 
injurious effects, especially upon the skin, kidneys, and 
digestive organs. 

Mr. Dahlke next said that " too pure water is distaste- 
ful, and unfit for drinking purposes," citing an illustrative 
casj of some flat-tasting, remarkably puro water, which 
he had rendered more palatable by adding to it " some 
finely-dissolved organic impurities," and then filtering 
through animal charcoal ! 

Our author prefers animal charcoal to all other filtering 
media, and regrets that no practical method is yet known 
of moulding it into blocks without diminishing its powers. 
Charcoal, he said, as regards its filtering qualities, stands 
to coke as 15 to 4, and all attempts at solidifying it by 
calcination with pitch, tar, &c, have failed in practice, 
owing to the glazing effects of the bitumen, which greatly 
impairs its action. 

Mr. Dahlke's filter we shall shortly describe, as it 
appears to possess certain advantages over others of the 
same class that render it well woithy of notice; after 
varbus trials he found that the residue, after distillation, 
of the well-known Torbane-hiU mineral, with a small 
addition of fine day, will, if saturated with fatty or oily 
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matter, 1 and calcined, furnish a Tory powerful filtering 
medium, capable of reducing the hardness of water, and 
removing its colour and odour. He alto adds bone-dust 
both to improve the quality of the " filter-blocks," and in 
order to regulate their degree of porosity with greater 
precision. We must now, however, permit Mr. " 



Dnhlke 

to describe his own filter more particularly : 

"Supposing 5000 gallons of water are daily required to 
be purified, that the water supplied contains nine grains of 
organic matter per gallon, has a bad smell, and is of seven- 
teen degrees of hardness, I should employ an apparatus of 
which a woodcut is here given. 
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•♦The upper part is a tank made from slate, completely 
closed, and is divided into two compartments by means of 
a solid filter block with one inlet, and one outlet for each 
of them. The supply-pipe is provided with a three-way 
cock, it, which allows the necessary arrangement to be 
made for admitting the water to one compartment of the 
tank, and for causing it to pass into the other through the 
filter-block. If, for instance, it enters at a, it has to 
through x into b, flow off by o J, and through x and * 
the second apparatus. 

"This tank, being only intended to free the water from 
the rougher and clogging impurities, its action is to be 
rererscd as often as may appear necessary in order to 
remove the collected sediment. This is easily done by 
shutting off the supply-pipe for a, and opening that for n ; 
but before the water is allowed to enter the connecting 
pipe of tho second apparatus, the accumulated impurities 
must be removed through the opening of the corresponding 
plug o, and, that it may flow off easily, the bottoms of the 
two compartments are inclined towards the plugs. 

" The two walls of the tank which face the filtering 
medium, are so fixed, that they can be opened from time 
to time, in order that the surfaco of the filter may be 
scoured, it being of such a consistency that its surface can 
be easily abraded by rubbing with hard stone. 

' Wn would suggMt blood, or milk, as mora Ukaly to answar the 



"The water is thus freed from its coarser organic impuri- 
ties, so far that they cannot possibly clog the second appa- 
ratus, which is thus retained almost entirely for chemical 
SJtion on the water. It consists of a vessel which is also 
completely closed, with one inlet (w), and one outlet 
(s), divided from u to t, and fitted in the following manner : 
— p is a solid filter-block, cemented into the apparatus and 
covering the whole surface of the body q, thus forming 
the top part of this filter ; it is of much finer porosity 
than the filtering-block in the tank, in order to separate 
the finer particles of organic matter from the water. The 
space q is filled up with coarse granular charcoal and a 
preparation of the Torbane-hill mineral spoken of, 
intended to operate upon the water so as to remove those 
matters held in solution, which impart colour, smell, and 
hardness, z is a solid filter-plate, of a more neutral 
character, also cemented into the vessel to hold together 
with r, the packing of the apparatus. 

" The reason why the two materials which fill q aro 
employed in a rather coarse grain, is, because the oxida- 
tion of several of the impurities taking place during the 
filtering process, will produce considerable quantities of 
gases which would soon accumulate in a finer medium 
and interfere w ith the rate of filtration, wherefore I rather 
prefer employing the mixture in a thicker layer. 

"The dimensions of the apparatus, and the different 
filtering media employed in this case, will be 3 feet square 
by 4 inches in thickness for the filter-block in the tank ; 
each compartment of Apparatus No. II. to be 18 inches 
high by 2 feet square (internal measured ; its fittings arc: 
the plate r, 3 inches thick, a, a feet, and s, 3 inches. 

"The first clogging in Apparatus No. II. will take place 
on the surface of r, which can be easily avoided by re- 
moving the corresponding cover of the vessel, and rubbing 
the surface of r with a piece of hard stone, to which it 
will slowly yield, and thus be easily freed from its clog- 
ging matters, which cannot penetrate into it, the porosity 
of the filter-cake being too fine. 

"The filter-block in the tank is so fixed that it can be 
taken out and replaced without much inconvenience, 
should it become worn out. 

" Hie apparatus thus arranged is calculated for not Itss 
than 12 feet pressure, and its effect on such water as we 
supposed to have for illustration will be as follows: — 
Organic impurities reduced to about half-a-grain per 
gallon, no trace of smell or colour remains, and its hard- 
ness is reduced to about 7 or 8 degrees. 

"With regard to the continuance of the chemical effect, 
I admit that this must have its limits; however, from 
the fact that thv rougher clogging impurities are so easily 
removed from the apparatus, and that the quantity of the 
inorganic impurities which will be absorbed mutt neces- 
sarily be comparatively small, a good portion of them 
escaping in the form of gas, I do not hesitate to assert that 
it can be successfully employed, for a considerable time, 
before the filtering agents get exhausted, and repacking is 
required. 

" I do not believe it would be possible to work such a 
quantity of water so effectively and lastingly in such a 
small apparatus, if the whole of the filtering medium were 
to he used in a loose state, as its porosity in the latter case 
could not be condensed to the state of fineness required. 

"This apparatus being only meint to serve for the 
special purpose I spoke of, it is obvious that it will haxe 
to be altered according to circumstances, both as regards 
the filtering agents to be employed, and its mechanical 
arrangements. 

" If the quantity of water to be filtered be so great that 
a very large filter-bed is required, I prefer employing the 
preparation of tho Torbnne-hill mineral, as described, in a 
granular state, rather than sand ; for this reason, that it 
filters more than three times as quick, and is five times aa 
light aa the latter ; consequently a ton of it will, by a 
layer of equal thickness, filter about sixteen times the 
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quantity of water that a ton of sand would filter, with the 
advantage that the filtering would produce at tho same 
time a greater decolorising effect and a considerable soften- 
ing of tho water. A clogging from the precipitation of 
chalk is not likely to take place, as this substance is sepa- 
rated in a crystalline and granular state. Moreover, those 
particles of the material which becorr.e saturated with 
organic impurities may, through calcination, regain the 
greater part of their former efficiency." 

Omitting the concluding paragraph of the Paper, which 
is unimportant, we have now to present to our readers the 
" cream " of the discussion which followed. 

Mr. Si*encer rose first, to deliver a speech, of 
which the chief object seemed to be, to lay claim to 
Mr. Dahlke's invention or application entirely. He had 
broken open one of the filters in question, and found 
tho filtering medium contained about ten per cent, of the 
magnetic oxide of iron, to which, he said, all its virtues 
were due. lie had determined (quantitatively ?) the pre- 
sence of this substance by means of the magnet, and 
accused the Author of the paper of infringing his (Mr. 
Spencer* i>) patent. 

Mr. Atkins set forth the merits of " carbon" per te, as 
a filtering agent, of which he had manufactured some 
40,000 or 50,000 blocks, and proceeded to praise the 
Moulded Carbon Company and their manufactures in high 
terms. 

Dr. Waller Lewis bore trstimony to the efEcacy of 
the filter supplied by Mr. Dahlke to a very large public 
department, as to its powers of deodorising and decoloris- 
ing water. It was new to him to hear that too pure water 
was distasteful ; and he was afraid Mr. Dahlke was 
assuming an untenable position. He thought inhabitants 
of towns were no judges of water, as their palates were 
disorganised by the impure water supplied to them. lie 
had tasted the water of Lake B;i!a in Nor th Wales, con- 
taining only 1} grains of mineral matter per gallcn. 
Many persons did not like it at first, if they had been 
accustomed to London water. 

Mr. Painter dwc'.t upon the good qualities of a mixture 
of silica and carbon, and of the balls of the Moulded 
Carbon Company. These balls were cleaned by blowing 
air through (hem — a superior plan to that of Mr. Dahlke, 
he thought. 

Mr. Daxchell preferred animal charcoal to anything 
else, and had ubandoned all other filtering media. 

Mr. Wbntworth Scott said he had been called upon to 
make various experiments upon the relative merits of 
animal charcoal and prepared carbons of several kinds, 
as regards their power of absorbing organic matter, which 
resulted in favour of the first-named substance. The 
Moulded Carbon Company's balls were subject to the 
defect of having in many cases their central cavity greatly 
on one si'le, thereby modifying their action injuriously. 
He recommended the platinising of tho balls— a simple 
process— for waters containing much organic matter. 

Mr. Moroan remarked that tho public were the best 
judges of filters in the end. He regretted that scientific 
discussions were so frequently sullied by personalities, and 
commented severely, but justly, upen Mr. Spencer's speech. 

After a brief reply from Mr. Dahikk, a vote of thanks 
was passed to him, on tho mo'Jon of the Chairman, for his 
Paper, and the meeting then adjourned. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Fitment) of Agricultural Chemutry. By Thomas Ander- 
son, M.D., F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Glasgow. Edinbutgh: A. and C. 
Black. 1861. 

In many respects this is an admirable manual for the 
attentive study of the farmer. It contains a full and fair 



account of the relation of chemistry to agriculture, telling 
us what advantages tho latter may reasonably expect from 
the former, and what it may not. The reader is gradually 
introduced, by easy stages, to such technicalities as arc 
necessarily involved in the subject,— for the Author writes 
for those who are unacquainted oven with the elementary 
facts of chemical science. 

The book opens with an account of the constituents, 
organic and inorganic, of plants. The proximate vegetable 
and animal constituents, and the processes whereby these 
are originated by organic action on the aoil and air, are 
described. The chapter on the General Principles of 
Manuring is crowded with facts, accurately but cautiously 
given. The distinctions made between epecial and general 
manures are remarkably sound. The following are the 
titles of the remaining chapters of tho volume : — The 
Composition and Properties of Farm- yard and Liquid 
Manures— of Vegetable Manures— of Animal Manures — 
and of Mineral Manures— The Valuation of Manures — 
The Kotation of Crops— and the Feeding of Farm-Stock. 
Almost every page gives evidence of Dr. Anderson's large 
experience as a practical agricultural chemist. His views 
on the various controversies connected with this important 
branch of practical science aie temperately expressed, and 
supported by a large number of well-contrived experi- 
ments. 

The book, for the most part, is clearly written. Occa- 
sionally, however, we meet with un grammatical or awkward 
constructions in it, which detract from its general literary 
excellence. 



Dead Black for Metal Work. 
To the Editor of the Ciibmioal News. 
Sir, — You would be doing a good many Riflemen a 
jSetvicc if you would inform us of the best method of stoin- 
ng the sights of our rifles blnck. These sights nro black 
when new, but after a little wear become bright and it is 
then difficult when the sun shines upon them to take so 
correct an aim. Some persons rub a little Prussian blue 
on them, but this is a dirty plan, and rubs off on our 
hands and clothes. Some method of giving them a 
permanent dead black stain would be the thing. 

I am, &c. 

A Rifleman. 



Chemical Sotice* from Foreign Source*. 

I. MINERAL CHEMISTRY. 

Traasfornaatloa of X it rales Into I'lmal**. — 

M. Paul Thunard put some solution of glucose and some 
nitrate of baryta into a tube and heated them to aoo«\ 
He obtained thereby a colourless liquid and a while 
powder, which, whi'n exposed to tho air, browned and 
blackened or took tho colour of the ulmic compounds. 
This seemed in contradiction to the already known fact 
that in the soil ultnates are converted into nitrates. But 
a further investigation has convinced M. Thenard that 
both processes go on simultaneously in the earth. That 
on the surface of the ground ul mates are converted into 
nitrates, and in the subsoil nitrates are changed into 
ulmates. Iron, according to the author, appears to be the 
carrier of tho oxygen, wr.ich effects the transformation. 

Comparative Action of Nitrate* snti Ammonia 
oa Vegetation. — We may here quote the results of 
some experiments by Ville (Comptes- Rendu*, t. li. p. «74)» 
which go to prove that nitrate of potash has a much 
greater influence on the growth of plants than ammonia— 
that in fsct the nitrogen of nitrates is much 
assimilable than the nitrogen of 
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M«lu1»f llty ©f »ln>r«>nt Form* of Hllirn InPoUih. 

— Tiammelsberg made a series of experiments ( Bericht Her 
Akad. d. Wi*$tntchaft tu Berlin, i860, s. 758) to ascertain 
whether a strong potash ley afforded a means of distin- 
guishing between quartz and opal. Fuchs had already 
made known the fact that while quarts is attacked with 
difficulty by a potash solution, some opals are easily 
dissolved by it. Rammelsberg's object was to see whether 
the amount of each could be estimated by the same means. 
In this respect the experiments do not seem to be con- 
clusive. Some opals dissolve very slowly ; and the rate 
at which the different forms of silica are dissolved is not 
so constant as to allow us to separate in this way one form 
from another. 

Phonpimi* •€ Cssbalt smd Ziac — Gen tele has 
analysed (Jourv. fur prakt. Ckemit., Bo. Lxxxii., s. 58) 
some pigments used for colouring porcelain. One was a 
very pure dark blue, of extraordinary beauty, in which 
the author found CoO 15*09, Zn O 18*24. The flux 
contained FbO 26-85 Si O, 24*46 Al, O, 1x4. The blue 
was perfectly dissolved from the flux by acetic acid, and 
this fact led the author to the discovery that the cobalt 
and sine oxides were in combination with phosphoric 
acid. The colour may be made in the following way : to 
a solution of ordinary phosphate of soda is added first a 
solution of sulphate of sine, and then of sulphate of cobalt. 
A green precipitate falls which turns blue on the addition 
of more sulphate of cobalt. A certain amount of phosphate 
of soda must, however, remain in excess. The blue 
precipitate becomes green again if more sulphate of zinc 
is added, and again blue on the addition of the cobalt 
solution. The supernatant liquid remains red. The 
washed precipitate is a dark blue with just a suspicion of 
red, but after ignition it U a pure blue. An analysis of 
the precipitate dried at 30° gave : — 

Zinc oxide .... 41*95 
Cobnltoua oxide . . . 1**97 
Phosphoric **cid . , . 31*25 

Water 12*06 

which gives the compound 3 (3 ZnO PO.+ 3HO) + 3 CoO 
l»0, + 3 HO. 

II. OROANIC CHEMISTRY, 

IVeull-ar Prod-act from mim Coal Oils. — 

MM. ltiche and Hardy have examined with some minute- 
ness [Bulletin da la Socit'ti Chimique de Paris, No. I. p. 14) 
a yellow body obtained when certain coal oils are treated 
with nitric acid. As first obtained, it is a solid block 
mass smelling strongly of nitrobenzine, and staining the 
skin yellow like picric acid. Purified by repeated filtra- 
tion through moistened bibulous paper, to remove the 
black viscid oil, crystals of a deep yellow colour are pro- 
cured which no longer smell of nitrobenzine. Their 
analysis gave results which led to the formula C^H^N^O,,. 
On drying the crystals in a vacuum for four days, they 
broke up and became reddish. The analysis of them in 
this condition gave the composition C 12 HjN,O l(> , showing 
that the crystals had lost two atoms HO. The exact 
nature of this body the authors have not been able to 
determine. It gives precipitates with salts of most of the 
metals, and the compounds formed with lead and silver 
easily crystallize. The silver compound blackens in the 
light, and explodes with violence at a very slight elevation 
of temperature. 

Jftoociloa* of cimcbostisi*. — A small quantity of a 
solution of yellow prussiate of potash added to a 
solution of a salt of cinchonine gives a precipitate. If 
tho mixture be carefully heated for some time the 
precipitate redissolves, and when the solution cools, 
numerous gold-yellow crystals deposit. These crystals 
Dr. Seligsohn found (Msdiein Ccntralzeil, 1861. Stuck 
17, s. 129; to be composed of one atom cinchonine and one 
atom ferrocyaaogen. The solution of the cinchonine Bait 



must not be acid, nor most it be warm when the prussiate 
is added. Cinchonine may be detected in the urine by 
this test. The urine must be evaporated to dryness on a 
water bath, the residue treated with alcohol, the alcoholic 
filtrate evaporated to dryness, and the residue from it 
dissolved in water. The solution of prussiate of potash 
is then cautiously added : the solution remains clear at 
first, but after a time the golden-yellow crystals appear 
on the sides of the test glass. 

Gtmb Dye from the Bhataau Csrtliartlcu*. — 

M. Charvin has discovered in the Hhamnus Caiharticua a 
green dye which seems to bear a great resemblance to the 
Chinese green I*- kao. It is prepared in following way : — 
The bark of the buckthorn is put into boiling water and 
after boiling some minutes the contents of the vessel, 
bark and water together, are turned into an earthen pan, 
and covered up that they may cool slowly. After some 
days the liquid, which is of a brownish yellow colour, is 
poured off; and clear lime water is added to it It is then 
exposed in shallow dishes to air and light under the 
influence of which the colour soon changes to green, and 
a deposit of the same tint settles in the dishes. Carbonate 
of potash is afterwards added, which produces a green 
precipitate, the fluid taking a dark brown colour. NVhen 
the precipitate has deposited, the fluid is poured off, and 
the precipitate collected on a filter and dried. Glenard 
in a report addressed to the Lyons Chamber of Commerce 
(Bulletin de la SocUle* <T Encourage. November, i860) has 
recommended the discoverer of this dye for the prize of 
6000 francs offered by the Chamber in 1857, for a colour 
like the Chinese green extracted from a homo plant. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



*»• In publishing letters fhmi our Correspondents' we do not thereby 
adopt tho views or the writers. Our intention to Rive both sides of a 
Question wUI frequently oblige ut to publish opinions wtlh which we 
do not agree. 



',* Atl Editorial Communication* are to be addressed to Mr. Caooajca, 
and jtJrertietmenU and Butineu CwnmunUationt to the Pt'DUSBiKa, 
GnirriM, Bow* * Co., at the Office, io, Stationers' 11*11 Court. 
London, B.C. 



Vol. II. of the Chemical News, containing a copious Index, U now 
ready, price it*., by poet, iu. Sd.. handsomely bound in cloth, gold 
lettered. The cases far binding may be obtained at our Office, price; 
u. 6U. 8ubacrll>ers may have their copies hoimd for is. if seut to 
our Offico. or, ir accompanied by a cloth cane, for 6rf. A few copies of 
Vol. I. can still be had, price lo». 6d., by post n>. id. Vol. III. com- 
menced on January s, itti, and will be complete in 16 numbers. 



J. C— Tbe distillate contain* a good quantity of ben sol. TTm 
method we save was not Intended to separate mil. or even tbe grt utur 
part, of tho bencol from the lkpjld, but merely to enable the 
relative values of different sample* to be ascertained That which 
yleldod the most dUtlllato below tu' being the but Ton will find 
no work so good as the published volumes of tho Casiucat. Ntwa. 

Q. P ^.-Wo are triad to hear from an old friend. Perhaps our 
opinions coincide with his, but we must not exercise authority too 

harshly. 

Phanix.— Wood may be stained to Imitate rosewood by boiling S oc. 
of logwood In 1 pints of water until reduced to half. Apply it 
boiling hot three times, lotting it dry between each. Altcrwsrds pat 
iu tho streaks with a camel hair pencil dipped in a solution of 
oopperaa aud verdigris in decoction of logwood. 

A Cbtutant Retuler.— Boil 1 r.a. of logwood, J ox sumach, and 1 dns. 
of cop|>erus hi 4 pints of water. 

Tntmanian Wheat.— The letter of our correspondent, "F.C.S." (in 
our last Number) was founded upon a misconception, resulting from a 
typographical «"or in Mr W. Scolfs Analysis of Tasmauian Wheat, 
published in No 76. Tho flgurta showing the |«r-cvnUuea of Water, 
jit/l. Ai'ropoiotti Matter, and larOenout Matter ehould have been 
printed iu larger type thau tbe rest, as should also the total "100,000" 
which is derived from these four parts alone. 

Jt. J. Matter.— Apply to the Secretary, at Burlington-house. Piccadilly. 
«rr»-W--P. w Article •* Coloured Derivatives of NapWJtaUtaa,- 
sixth aud Uwuita linos from bottom, for *un«< read nun«. . 
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Qti the Amount* of Lead contained in tome Silver Coint, 
by Messrs. CHARLES W. ELIOT and FRANK H. 
STOREK. 

(Continued from page jxo.) 

The residue of gold and filter paper left after dissolving 
the earbonate of lead in nitric acid for the final lead 
determination, was in each case incinerated, and then 
fused with carbonate of soda before the blowpipe. A 
distinct button of metallic gold was obtained in every 
instance. The amount of gold obtained varied, however, 
to a very considerable extent : it was abundant in the 
American and Spanish coin, less was observed in the 
English and Mexican, and but little in the French coin 
or the American fine silver. 1 

The silver of the French coin was undoubtedly pre- 
pared by the sulphuric acid process,* in which the gra- 
nulated alloy of silver, gold, copper, &c, is dissolved in 
hot concentrated sulphuric acid, and the silver subse- 
quently precipitated, by means of metallic copper, from 
a somewhat diluted hot solution of the sulphate of silver 
thus obtained. Since ordinary commercial sulphuric 
acid' is used in this operation, it is not strange that a 
portion of the lead with which it is contaminated should 

1 Beside* tho quantitative analyses recorded above, which have 
been tnado by this method, it should bo mentioned, that in »cvetal 
qualitative experiments upon American coins, by the method nn 
described or slightly modified, indications of lead were obtairted In 
every instance. Tho same remark is true of two qualitative analyse*, 
— in of a dime and another of a quarter-dollar, — made as follows : — 
the coin having been dissolved in nitric acid, and the insoluble black 
residue of -n phide of silver and a little j;old separated by filtering, 
the solution was mixed with pure acetate of soda fsto Prerenal*, on. 
nt., p. 418, I 16], 1. tf) to prevent precipitation of chloride of lead in 
subsequent operations, and tho whole heated over the water bath ; 
the silver was then precipitated with dilute chlorfaydric acid, and the 
chlorido of silver collected upon a filter and washed. Through the 
filtrate sulphuretted hydrogen was passed, tho mixed sulphide of 
copper, lead, and gold collected upon n filter, treated with nitric acid, 
tho arid solution, evaimrated to dryness, the residua taken up with 
water, and the solution filtered ; in the filtrate lead was detected, 
while tho residue contained gold. With regard to this residue of 
gold, which has also been alluded to In the toxt, It should be re- 
marked that it has been entirely neglected by many analysta who 
have published determinations of the amounts of gold in'varioua silver 
colna. Indeed, it would appear as If the fact were not generally 
known to chemists, that nitric add can dissolvo a little gold (as It can 
platinum), when an alloy containing a small quantity of gold is treated 
with this acid (compare Mulder, at., p. ito). Another common 
error of analysta haa been, to class as " gold " the dark-coloured 
residue which is usually left when silver coin la dissolved in dilute 
nitrlo acid. Thii precipitate duos, in fact, generally contain a little 
gold, though in cur own experiments by far the larger portion of this 
metal passed into solution In the nitric acid, and was separated at a 
subsequent stage of the analysis, aa haa been described ; Gay Lussac 
{Ann. t'h. tt !■'■';.<. i8j6, fx. | I Mil. J14) long ago showed that It la 
principally composed of sulphide of silver; to which fact attention has 
also been called by Mulder, In his excellent little treatise, just cited, 
P «7»- 

• Sec O'Arcet In Dn.pl'i't Point. Jour*., rlil. xxvlil. j ; from 
" Annates Mcruuelles," Mai. 1*17. p. lit, Also. " Cre's Dictionary of 
Aits," A-c.. 4th edition (Boston, met.) "• Hi Dumas's "TraiW de 
Chimio Appliquee aux Arts," (Paris, iSjj.) ' T -. 4°4- 

» D'Arcet, Joum. fur utttk. u. ton. CA.,.1819, It. 4*0. 



be transferred to the silver. The lead salt is, perhaps, 
reduced bv the metallic copper, in the manner so well 
described "by Odling, in his Memoir " On the Reciprocal 
Precipitations of the Metals." 1 It is, moreover, not 
impossible that some sulphate of lead may fall when the 
acid liquor is diluted, and become mixed with the pre- 
cipitated silver. It is not credible, however, that the 
lead in the coin can have been derived from the copper 
used to form the standard alloy ; for this supposition 
would imply that copper of very inferior quality had 
been employed. According to Karstcn,* copper which 
contains but ono per cent, of lead is utterly unfit for 
manufacturing purposes, since it cannot be worked at 
any temperature. Now, the least amount of lead which 
we found in fifty cents' worth of American silver is 
0 0153 gram, in 10 half-dimes of 1853. These 10 half- 
dimes contain i*xf] gram, of copper, and if this metal 
had been the source of the lead, it must have contained 
more than two per cent, of that impurity. 

We are ignorant of the process of preparing silver 
which was in use at the British Mint in 1816. Perhaps 
the silver in the coin of that date was obtained by cupel- 
lation, and it is well known that silver so obtained 
almost always contains lead.' 

The silver of the Spanish and Mexican coins was, 
doubtlese, prepared by the American system of amalga- 
mation.' In this process, speaking in general terms, it 
would appear that silver is reduced by means of metallic 
mercury from a solution of chloride of silver in chloride 
of sodium, the amalgam which is formed being exposed 
meanwhile to the action of chloride of copper and pcr- 
cbloridc of iron. 

It is to bo inferred from tho investigations which we 
have cited, that, under these circumstances, the amalgam 
should be almost entirely free from any contamination 
with the more strongly electro-positive metals.^ It 



* Quarterly Journal of the- Chrmicat Society of London, I8j7, ix. 189. 
» In Ida " System dor Metallurgie," (Berlin, Mil,) r. 14J. 

* Authorities differ as to the amount of lead contained in crude 
cupelled silver (" lightened sliver," argent Mairi, BliektUhtr). Accord- 
ing tei Berthior (" Essaia par la Vote Scene,*' Paris. 1848,) II. 7x4). It 
contains, on an average, only 1 per cent, of lead. Kerl (" Haodbuch 
dcr motallnrgfechen fltitteuknnde." (Freiberg, 1*$ j.) lii. 151), on too 
other band, says th»t it contains from 5 to 10 |»ar cent, of impurity ; 
and according to Karsten ("System der Metallurgie," v. pp. 100, xoi) 
Dlicksilber contains, at least, 11 per cent, of Irad. and often more, the 
proportion of lead to silver being entirely dependent upon the tem- 
perature of the cupelling furnace. Since such silver is unfit for u»o, 
it is refilled by small portion*, either by a second cupeJlatlon at a high 
heat, or by melting it in crucibles with saltpetre and borax, or some 
other flux (Kerl, op. cil., 111. pp 181 to toS); but it appears to be in- 
practicable, 01 nt lea*; not advantageouH in urwotsM la I MM) if 'ho 
last traces of lead from the sliver by either of these processes. (See 
Kerl, Ms, cit., 1. 114 ; or Plattner, " Probirkunsl wit clem Lotorohre,' 
(Uipeig, 1851.) p. 401). 

I Described by flumboldt In his " Easai Politique sur le Royauma 
de la Nnuvelle Eapagne," (Paris, 1I11.) 11. ej8. See also Karsten, 
" Alihandlungen der phys. Klasse der Akari. dcr Wissenw lia/ten xu 
Berlin," 18x8, p. I J and "KarsUn u. Urchin's Arehlv far Mloerslo- 
gte," etc., 18x9, 1. 161. ; and again, ibid. xxv. 178. and in Jhngter'i Polyt . 
Jfvm , i8<x, exxvi 1(7. Compare the subsequent statements of 
Bottssingault. Ann. 1%. tl I'hyi , 1811, [1 ] li. jjo. 

* In tho European system of amalgamation, as practised at Frelber, 
In Saxony, where the silver la reduced from its chloride by metallic 
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would seem, indeed, that the American system of amal- 
gamation furnishes purer silver than is obtained by any 
of the other processes which are employed upon the 
large scale. 

So far as concerns the occurrence of lead in the silver 
coin of our own country, it could probably bo mainly, if 
not altogether, avoided, by employing zinc free from lead, 
such as is manufactured in Pennsylvania, as we have 
already described in our Memoir. 

It is interesting to observe that tho occurrence of lead 
in some of the silver coins of the ancients 9 has been thought 
to indicate " that the process of separating lead and silver 
was less peifoctly executed in the ages of antiquity than 
is at present the case." 10 Yet, in nono of the recorded 
analyses of ancient silver coins to which we have had 
access have we been able to find that any ono has 
detected so large an amount of lead in these coins, as 
we have shown to occur in American fine silver of the 

iear i860, if we except a single analysis by Professor 
>rapcr, who found nearly 3 per cent of lead iu a silver 
coin of Hadrian. The greatest per-centagc of lead 
observed by liriiel (the author of the remark just quoted) 
was only o'n. It is probable, however, that the methods 
of analysis — none of which are recorded — employed for 
separating lead from silver by the chemists to whose 
labours we have referred, were less delicate than the 
process which we have ourselves made use of. 

It is interesting also in this connection to observe, that 
the American system of amalgamation, which at one 
time— before its peculiar fitness for the circumstances of 
the case in which it is employed had been recognised — 
was so frequently criticised by European metallurgists, 
affords silver which is less strongly contaminated with 
lead, and is probably purer in other respects than is 
produced by any other process of manufacture. — Pro- 
ceeding* qf U* American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 



them I hop© to render a real service to chemists, who so 
frequently have occasion to employ 
especially in the preparation of con 
and organo-metallie radicals. 



On the Preparation of Hydriodic and Hydrobromic 
Ethers by the Substitution of Amorphous for Normal 
Phosphorus, by M. J. PERSOSNE. 

In a paper published in 1857," I showed that red, or 
amorphous phosphorus, behaved with various chemical 
agents in the same manner as normal phosphorus, but 
that ita reactions were less intense-. These facts have led 
me to substitute amorphous for normal phosphorus in the 
preparation of various chemical compounds, the produc- 
tion of which has hitherto been attended with some 
difficulty, on account of the energy of the reaction be- 
tween the normal phosphorus and the bodies acting upon 
it. I intend treating of hydriodic and hydrobromic 
ethers, and also hydriodic acid. The results obtained 
are so clear and so easily practised, that by publishing 



Jn the silver U 



iron Instead of quicksilver, • 
not to be expectod. 
Kerl, op. tit., 1. si*.) 

* Wnlchner, Bchwoiraer's Journal fHr Ch. v. Phyi , 1*17, It pp. xtu> 
105. J. W. Draper, yillltnsn's American Journal of Srirnct, I8}6,T| J 
ixix. 160. Sarzeau Journal de Pharmacu, igpx xxr. 50J. Itruel'and 
Hausmann, " Karstcn u Uochcn's Archiv fllr Millcral«(r^c, ,, *c ttAA. 

£75: S °J '• *^ 0 ^ n /\ pr , Ckem - xxx IN" J - W *»>'«*. Trmns^rUoS 
of the Royal Irish Academy, r» 5} , xxii. tio. Brilel and Ilnusnmun 
rerer also to earlier determinations of load in antloao coins by Kla- 
ni nth (probably in his "Ilotiivv. *urcheml*chon Kenntuiss iter Mmcral- 
korper, J79J t !7»o. jU «>d by Goebel (doubtless in Lis brochure 
' Lob ? r ^ e ," der chomi <> »'«" <Uo Errolttelung dor Vfltker dor 

t, tie., Krlaugen. 1841) ; but they do not indi«itc prodiclj 



'* BrUel and Hausmann, lor. cu , 
11 Comjitt- Rendu; July, 1857. 
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Ilydriotf ic i ti..-r.-]f the preparation of I 
ether has been facilitated by the improvements recently 
introduced by MM. E. Kopp, F. Marchnnd, Soubeiran, 
and lastly by M. Hofmann.the process is, notwithstand- 
ing, just as tedious, since it is always necessary to add 
the phosphorus very gradually to the alcoholic solution 
of iodine. Thus, according to M. Marchand, it requires 
three days to prepare the quantity of hydriodic ether 
furnished by 680 grammes of iodine and 200 grammes 
of phosphorus, that is to say, about 800 grammes. If, 
on the contrary, amorphous phosphorus is employed, the 
operation becomes exceedingly easy and surprisingly 
rapid. The following is the mode ot operating :— 

In a tubulated retort, fitted with a reccivor, place 30 
grammes of powdered amorphous phosphorus, and 1 to 
giammcs of absolute alcohol : then add, at two separate 
times, and with an interval of a few minutes, 100 
grammes of iodine. Place the retort on a sand-bath, 
and proceed with tho distillation until the distilled 
liquor ceases to bo precipitated by water. The distilled 
product is scarcely coloured by tho iodine, and if washed 
with water containing some drops of solution of potash 
it becomes perfectly colourless. The weight of the 
obtained product, when washed to expel the alcohol, 
corresponds exactly to the theoretical quantity. Thus, 
from 100 grammes of iodine I have obtained at one 
operation 125 grammes j at another 120 grammes 1 and 
at a third, 118 grammes— the theoretical quantity being 
123 grammes. 

In operating thus it requires less than a quarter of *ii- 
hour to prepare more than 150 grammes of hydriodic 
ether, and I feel assured that 1 kilogramme could be 
prepared in an hour. The quantity of amorphous phos- 
phorus employed is larger than is really necessary, but 
no inconvenience results from this, because it remains in 
the retort, soiled, it is true, by the phosphoric and phos- 
phorous acids, but requiring onlv washing in hot water 
to render it perfectly lit for another operation. 

ll>t1roi»r«MMic Ether. — The preparation of hydro- 
bromic ether with normal phosphorus and bromine is 
attended with even more danger than that of hydriodic 
acid, — so much so, indeed, that this method of preparing 
it has been almost discarded, and it has been principally 
obtained by treating alcohol by excess of bromine, and 
afterwards separating tho hydrobromic ether by distil- 
lation from the bromal and ethylene and perbromated 
products. If, by this method, there is no danger, there 
is at least the inconvenience of losing a great quantity 
of bromine. The following is the method of operating 
with amorphous phosphorus : — 

To 40 grammes of amorphous phosphorus, and from 
150 to 160 grammes of absolute alcohol placed in a 
tubulated retort fitted with a receiver, add by degrees 
100 grammes of bromine by means of a funnel tube, 
with a tapering and slightly recurved extremity im- 
mersed in the alcohol j the bromine must only be added 
by degrees, because of the energy of the reaction, Which 
would cause a great part of the product to distil before 
the whole of the bromine had been added. It is advi- 
sable to place tho retort in a cold water-bath, and to 
cool the receiver by a current of water. When all the 
bromine has been added to the liquid, removo the funnel, 
pour into the retort the small quantity of liquid which 
the temperature of the reaction has caused to pass into 
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the receiver, then proceed at once with the distillation, 
operating in the same manner as with hydriodic ether. 

This operation iB as easy and as little dangerous as the 
former, but it requires double the time. The theoretical 
quantity is obtained as nearly as possible ; thus with 
too grammes of bromine I have obtained, at one opera- 
tion, 121 grammes; at another, 115 grammes) and at a 
third, iao grammes of product— the theoretical quantity 
being 136 grammes. This slight difference is occasioned 
by the unavoidable loss of bromino while adding it by 
degrees to the alcoholic liquid. 

■ly«Hri©«lic Acid. — Notwithstanding M. Devillc's 
improvements in the preparation of gaseous hydriodio 
acid, my opinion is that it will be found to bo more con- 
venient and expeditious to prepare it with amorphous 
phosphorus. In fact, it is enough to place a sufficiently 
large quantity of amorphous phosphorus in a tabulated 
retort with a glass stopper, to cover it with a layer of 
water, and to add the iodine in adequate quantity, to 
obtain by the aid of a slight degree of heat a regular 
current of gas, perfectly free from iodine vapour. 

Now that amorphous phosphorus is used for industrial 
purposes, and is easily procurable. I am persuaded that 
valuable results may be obtained by substituting it for 
normal phosphorus, in most of the reactions in which 
this body takes a part. — Cwnptes- Rrndus. 



TECHNICAL CHEMISTKY. 



On the Chemical Composition of Catt Iron and Steel, 
bij M. Fremy. 

(CifMinutti from jm>q'. j ji.) 

The object of my previous publications on steel was to 
prove that the part played by nitrogen in acicration has 
been hitherto misunderstood, and that nitrogen is not 
only a very active cementation agent, but that it remains j 
in the metallic compound. Hitherto, my papers have 
been almost exclusively dedicated to synthetical opera- | 
tions, and to experiments in the laboratory. In this 
communication it is my intention to prove by means of 
chemical analysis that steel ceases to exist when its 
nitrogen is expelled, and that all practical operations 
tend to confirm mv previouslv published opinions touch- j 
log the constitution of etccl. I will first describe an 
analytical experiment which I think will satisfy the 
most exacting critics. 

My former studies on nitrides have convinced me that 
huliogcn can carry off in tho state of ammonia the 
nitrogen contained in nitride of iron ; after establishing 
the fact that steels are nitrogenised, I concluded that 
hydrogen also could decompose steel, and re-convert it 
to tho state of iron. Experience has confirmed this 
surmise. I present to the Academy a plate of cast steel 
of the finest quality, a part of whioh only has been 
submitted at red heat to the action of hydrogen. The 
operation occupied three hours, and during the whole of 
this time the steel constantly disengaged ammonmcal 
vapours, and probably other nitrogenised alkalies, the 
vapour of which smells like burnt horn. The nortion 
of the specimen submitted to tho action of hydrogen, 
and which has parted with its nitrogen, lost entirely the 
properties of steel, being transformed into soft and 
wonderfully malleable iron, which tempering had no 
power to modify ; while the other portion of the plate 
which had not been dc-nitrogeniaed preserved uli tho 
characteristics of steel. 

; In this transformation steel lose* about 1 per cent, of I 



its weight. This diminution In weight probably repre- 
sents all the substance* existing in steel besides those 
found in iron, for ammonia induces the conversion of 
the carburetted compounds into cyanide of ammonium. 
The constitution of steel may be considered, then, M 
established both by synthesis and analysis. Iron is eon- 
vcrtcd into steel by nitrogenising it in presence of 
carbon ; and steel is re-converted to iron by withdrawing 
the nitrogen by hydrogen. The results from the expe- 
riment here described may be easily foreseen. To pre- 
serve the valuable properties of steel it should bo kept 
from contact with any substanco capable of depriving 
it of nitrogen. 

In manufacturing fire-arms from cast-steel, the action 
which the gases proceeding from the detonation of the 
powder may exert upon steel should be taken into 
account. It is probable that nitrogen inheres with 

ffreatcr tenacity in some kinds of steel than in others; 
or example, it is not so difficult to expel it from puddled 
as blistered steel. Hy the action of hydrogen on steel 
we get a soft iron which may perhaps be usefully applied 
to the construction of certain magnetic apparatus. 

Several membeia of the Academy havo asked me to 
examine a very malleable iron obtained from a modifi- 
cation of steel; probably this metal is identical with 
that produced by expelling tho nitrogen from steel, as 
in the preceding experiment- 
After decomposing steel by depriving it of nitrogen 
by means of hydrogen, it seems interesting to inquire to 
what extent tno metal is susceptible of modification by 
the action of combustion gases. Tho influence of car- 
bonic acid ought to be carefully studied in this respect. 
I find that steel quickly loses its carbon by the action of 
carbonic acid, which reduces it to the state of nitrogen- 
ised iron 5 an excess of carbonic acid burns the metal 
oomplotely. All steel-workers know that this body is 
liable to destruction ; as thoy express it, « it burns 
itself" when too long exposed to the action of the gaseous 
products of combustion. This modification is evidently 
due to the oxidising compounds carrying off the carbon. 
All the methods employed in manufactories to recover 
burnt steel have probably for their object to restore the 
carbon tuken from it by the gases. 1 believe, however, that 
this restitution is always incomplete, and that a steel 
thoroughly burnt can never be restored ; I even think 
that, under certain conditions, heat alone suffices to make 
a physical modification in steel, which tempering in a 
fatty' body would to some extent destroy. The alterations 
which steel undergoes when " burnt,"— that is to say 
when carelessly heated, — may be due cither to chemical 
decomposition or simple physical modification. 

I turn now to tho examination of some practical, 
established facts, tending to confirm my opinion in 
reference to the constitution of steel. The supporters of 
the old theorv of acieration, who still consider steel as 
a carburet of iron, will deny tho possibility of producing 
a nitride in a medium containing nothing but iron ana 
carbon. I am about to show that in cementation eases, 
far from being submitted to carburising influences ex- 
clusively, the iron can derive nitrogen not only from tho 
gases circulating in tho cases, but also from tho carbon 
employed. 

At a recent meeting of the Academy, M. Boussingault 
stated, with an authority acquired by long observation 
in steel-works, that nitrogen always penetrates and cir- 
culates in the cementation cases, and consequently that 
it may nitrogenisc the iron. Mr. Saunderson's important 
work, which 1 have already had occasion to cite ■ 
times before the Academy, also shows that 
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is produced with difficulty except when nitrogen is 
present. M. Caron's observations on the rapid way in 
which steel is produced by cyanide of ammonium, and 
the formation of this body in cementation cases, prove 
equally that steel is, at the time of its production, in an 
ammoniacal and consequently nitrogenising atmosphere. 
The inference is that the gases and vapours circulating 
in the cases can nitrogenise iron. 

I ought to inquire whether, apart from atmospheric 
nitrogen, the iron cannot also derive this element from 
the solid compounds found in cementation cases. I have 
ascertained that carbon itself may become a very active 
nitrogenising agent. The result of my experiments is 
that a nitrogenised organic matter when calcined leaves 
a carbonaceous residue, almost always containing nitro- 
gen; exposed to the action of hydrogen it disengages 
abundance of ammonia. This production of ammonia 
cannot be attributed to the presence of cyanides in the 
residue, sinco the same result happens with an ash 
which has undergone wrfshings in acids. Wood charcoal 
itself, after prolonged calcination at red heat, which gets 
rid of its alkalies and cyanides, still disengages ammonia 
''— ' the action of hydrogen. 

(To ba continued.) 



On the Application of Cyanide of Potas$ium in Solder- 
ing Metah, by Dr. AiGCST Vogel. 

In the operation of soldering metals, it is very essential 
to keep the metallic surfaces to bo united clean and 
bright, so that the solder may adhere firmly when in a 
melted condition. For the purpose of protecting the 
metallic surfaces from the oxidising action of the atmo- 
sphere, certain fusible substances aro usually rubbed on 
•with the solder, and immediately form a thin layer over 
the surface of tho metal. These substances produce, 
however, not only a protective, but also a teducing 
notion. In practice it is sought to ensure these two 
essential conditions in tho choice of the substances 
generally employed, vix., for soft soldering, resin, tur- 
pentine, olive oil, powdered sal-ammoniac, mixed either 
with oil, or with tallow 'and resin, or a very concen- 
trated solution of chloride of zinc. For hard soldering 
borax, or a melted mixture prepared from borax, potash 
and common salt, and, in the special case of iron, 
pounded green glass is generally used. 

It is well known that tho substances above mentioned 
fulfil to a greater or less extent those two conditions of 
soldering, viz., dcoxidation and protection of the metal 
from the atmosphere. A material possessing these two 
qualifications in the highest degree, would, of course, 
best effect this purpose. As the result of a great 
number of experiments, I have come to the conclusion 
that the ordinary commercial quality of cyanide of 
potassium possesses decided advantages in this respect 
over all other substances. It melts very readily, covering 
the surface of the metal with a very efficient protective 
layer, and at the some time is known to exert a strong 
reducing action, a property which has gained for it 
many important applications both in technical and 
analytical chemistry. 

Cyanide of potassium will be found particularly useful 
when the surfaces to be soldered cannot be thoroughly 
brightened. It is difficult, and sometimes impossible, to 
solder metals when their surfaces are at all corroded, or 
when they ore incapable of bearing the high tempera- 
ture necessary in this operation, with tho ordinary 
of their inferior reducing power } but 



cyanide of potassium, from its extraordinarily energetic 
action, is able to deoxidise all rusty particles standing 
in tho way of the perfect union ot the solder with the 
metal. 

The mode of applying the cyanide of potassium in 
soldering is the same as with borax. Some powdered 
cyanide of potassium is kept ready at hand in a well- 
closed glass bottle, and sprinkled over the metallic 
surface after it has been slightly moistened. In some 
cases of soldering at very high temperatures, which, by 
practice, are soon ascertained, it will be found expedient 
to use a compound of borax and cyanide of potassium, 
for the purpose, on the one hand, of increasing, by this 
addition, the small reducing power of the borax, and, 
on the other hand, of diminishing the volatilising ten- 
dency of the cyanide of potassium. 

Another reason for preferring the employment of this 
agent is, that during the operation no corrosive vapours 
capable of acting on the soldering tools are generated, t 
is the case with chloride cf 
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CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Thursday, May 16, 1861. 

Dr. A. W. Hofmann, F.R.8., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Perkin delivered the following discourso " Ow f ',<• 
Colouritiy Matter; I > rived from Coal- Tar." 

The subject which I have the honour of bringing before 
you this evening is one which is remarkable for the very 
rapid progress it is making. Previous to the year 1856 
the colouring matters derived from coal-tar products were 
practically unknown ; but owing to recent discoveries they 
are now enumerated amongst I he most important colour- 
ing matters employed. It is not my intention to enter 
into a discussion respecting the numerous patents that 
havo been taken out for the production and application of 
coal-tar colours, nor yet to enter into the practical detail* 
of their manufacture; but to notice more particular!* 
their various Chemical characters, and also to speak of 
the methods employed for their application to the art*. 
I shall endeavour to bring before you all the principal 
coloured products obtainable from the derivative* of coal- 
tar— both those which are practically employed by the 
dyer and printer, as well as those which still remain 
ns chemical curiosities only. I may mention that the 
latter class of compounds is more extensive than the 
former, and also that many of the colouring matters in it 
are likely to remain so, for reasons to be mentioned 
presently. 

The coal-tar products which have, up to the present, 
yielded colouring matters are numerous. The following is 
a list of the most important, which are obtained eitheT 
directly or indirectly from coal-tar ; namely, aniline and 
its homologues, carbolic acid, chinoline or quinoline, 
naphthaline, and pyrole bases. 

I will commence by speaking of the first and most 
important of these product?, and its derivatives,— namely, 



Aniline was discovered in 1826 by Unverdorben. The 
original method for its preparation was by digesting 
indigo with hydrate of potassium, and subjecting the 
resulting product to distillation. Aniline w«s also 
obtained from the basic oils of coal-tar ; but the process 
which is now employed for its preparation is a remarkable 
instance of the manner in which abstract scientific research 
becomes, in the course of time, of the most important 
practical service. It was Faraday who first discovered 
benzole; he found it in oil-gas. After this it 
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obtained by distilling benzoic acid with baryta, which 
result determined it* formula, and was the chum of it 
being called bento!*. After this, Maiufltld found it to 
exist in large quantities in common coal-tar naphtha, 
which is the source from which it is now obtained in very 
larg > quantities. Benzole, when studied in the laboratory, 
was foand to yield, under the influence of nitric acid, 
nitro-bcnxole. Zinin afterwards discovered the remark- 
able reaction which sulphide of ammonium exerts upon 
nitro-benzole, converting it into aniline. And, lastly, 
Bechamp found that nitro-bcneole- was conTertcd into 
aniline when submitted to the action of ferrous acetate. 
It is Bcchamp's process which is now employed for the 
preparation of aniline by the ton. Had it not been for 
the investigations briefly cited above, the beautiful aniline 
colours now so extensively employed, would stdl remain 
unknown. When I discovered aniline purple, nitro- 
benzole and aniline were only to be met with in the 
laboratory ; in fact, hnlf-a-pound of aniline was then 
esteemed quite a treasure, and it was not until a great 
deal of time and money had been expended that I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining this substance in large quantities, and 
at a prise sufficiently low for commercial purposes. 

The colouring matters obtainable from aniline are 
numerous. They are the following :— Aniline purple, 
violine, roseine, f.ichsine, alpha aniline purple, bleu de 
Pari*, nitroso-phenyline, dinilraniline, and niiro-phenylino 
diamine. 

Anilint Purpk, gmtrally known as Tyrian Purplt, Mauc; 
Phsnamint, Inditina, It has been known for many 
years that the hypochlorites react on aniline and its salts, 
producing a purple-coloured solution ; in fact, hypochlo- 
rites are the distinguishing test for aniline ; but nothing 
definite was known of this purple-coloured solution, it 
being simply stated that aniline produced with hypochlo- 
rites a purple-coloured liquid, but that this colour was 
very fugitive. As many very absurd ststements have been 
made respecting the discovery of aniline purple. I will just 
briefly mention how- it ivas that I first became acquainted 
with it. 

In the early part of 1856 I commenced an investigation 
on the artificial formation of quinine. To obtain this base 
I proposed to act on toluidine with iodide of allyle, so as 
to form allyle-toluidine which has the formula 

C,H ; 



be coloured brown. After this, It is repeatedly boiled 
with alcohol to extract the colouring matter. This 
alcoholic solution when distilled leaves the colouring 
matter in the bottom of the retort as a beautiful bronze 
coloured substance. 

The aniline purple prepared according to the process 
just described, although suitable for practical purposes, is 
not chemically pure. If required pure it ia best to boil it 
in a large quantity of water, then filter the resulting 
coloured solution, and precipitate the colouring matter 
from it by means of an alkali. The precipitate thus 
obtained should be collected on a filter, washed with water 
until free from alkali, and dried. When dry it is to be 
diasolred in absolute alcohol, the resulting solution filtered, 
and then evaporated to dryness over the water-baih. Thus 
obtained, aniline purple appears as a brittle substance, 
having a beautiful bronze coloured surface, but ii some of 
ita alcoholic solution be evaporated on a glass plate, and 
I viewed by transmitted light, it appears a beautiful bluish 
I violet colour. If considerable quantities of an nlcohnlio 
solution of the colouring matter, containing a little water 
be evaporated to dryness, the surface of the colouring 
matter next to the evaporating dish when detached, 
often possesses a golden green appearance. Aniline 
purple ia difficultly soluble in cold water, although it im- 
parts a deep purple colour to that liquid. It is more 
soluble in hot water, but its hot aqueous solution when 
left to cool assumes the form of a purple jelly. It is very 
soluble in alcohols, though nearly insoluble in ether and 
hydrocarbons. Aniline dissolves it readily. In properties 
it seems to be slightly basic, as it is more soluble in 
acidulated than in pure water. Alkalies and saline sub* 
stanoes precipitate it from its aqueous solution as a dark 
purplish-black powder. Bichloride of mercury pre- 
cipitates it in a very finely divided state. A little of this 
precipitate, which appears to be a double compound of 



C,H»SN-C. 0 H. a N, 
H I 



thinking it not improbable that by oxidixing thia I might 
obtain the desired result, thus — 

* (C 10 H n X) + 0, — C ^.N-Os + H A 

Allylo-toiuldina yuiuiao. 
For this purpose I mixed the neutral sulphate of allyle- 
toluidine with bichromate of potassium ; but instead of 
quinine I obtained a dirty redJiah-brown precipitate. 
Nevertheless, being anxious to know more about this 
curious reaction. I proceeded to examine a more simple 
base under the same circumstances. For this purpose 1 
selected aniline, and treated its sulphate with bichromate 
of potassium. This mixture produced nothing but a very 
unpromising black precipitate; but on investigating this 
precipitate I found it to contain the substance which is 
now, I may say, a commercial necessity, namely, aniline 
purple. 

The method adopted for the preparation of aniline 
purple is as follows :— Solutions of equivalent proportions 
of sulphate of aniline and bichromate of potassium are 
mixed, and allowed to stand till the reaction is complete. 
The resulting black precipitate is then thrown on a filter 
and wanhed with water until free from sulphate of 
potassium. It is then dried. This dry product is after- 
wards digested several times with coal-tar naphtha until 
all resinous matter is separated, and the naphtha ceases to 



chloride of mercury snd colouring matter, when suspended 
in water and viewed by transmitted light, appears of a 



blue 

quantity of hydrate of 
potassium or sodium be uddod to nn alcoholic solution of 
the colouring matter, it causes it to assume a violet tint, 
but without effecting any change in the colouring matter 
itself. Ebullition with alcoholic p^ta-h does not decom- 
pose it. Aniline purple dissolves in concentrated sulphurio 
acid forming a dirty green solution. This when slightly 
diluted assumes a beautiful blue coleur. Excess of water 
restores it to its original purple colour. I have had a 
specimen of this colouring matter heated for an hour to too 
Centigrade with Nordhaueen sulphuric arid without 
suffering decomposition, being restored to its original 
colour by means of water, and possessing precisely the 
same properties aa it had before being subjected to this 
powerful agent. Hydrochloric acid acts upon it in 
the same mauuer as sulphuric acid. It ia decomposed 
by chlorine, and also by fuming nitric acid. Bi- 
chloride of tin is without action upon it. Powerful reducing 
agents have a peculiar action upon this colouring 
matter, somewhat analogous to the action of reducing 
agents on indigo. An alcoholic solution of sulphide of 
ammonium, when mixed with an elcoholie solution of 
the oolouring matter, causes it to assume a pale slightly 
brownish colour. This solution when brought in contact 
with the atmosphere instantly assumes its beauty and 
intensity of colour. An alcoholic solution of the colouring 
matter when mixed with a little protokide of iron changes 
to a pale brown colour. This solution slso becomes 
purple when exposed to the action of the atmosphere. 
Sulphurous acid does not affect the colour of thin substance. 

This colouring mutter forms a remarkable compound 
with tannin. When sn aqueous solution of the colouring 
matter is mixed with a solution of tannin, precipitation 
takes plsce. The precipitate thus formed, after having 
been well washed, no longer possesses the properties of 
the pure colouring matter. It is insoluble in water. Like 
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the pure colouring matter it dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, forming a dirty green liquid; but on 
adding an excess of water to this solution the new 
compound is precipitated unchanged. This compound is 
rather duller in colour than the pure colouring matter 
itself. Aniline purple when agitated with a little moist 
biuoxide of lend is transformed into roseine. This colour- 
ing matter is remarkable for its intensity, a few grains of 
it colouring a considerable auantity of spirits of wine. 

Violine.— This colouring matter, which is a product of 
the oxidation of aniline, was first obtained by Dr. David 
Price. He prepares it by heating an aqueous liquid con- 
taining two equivalents of sulphuric acid, and one 
equivalent of nniline to the boiling point, at<d then adding 
one equivalent of binoxide of lead, boiling the mixture for 
some time and filtering it whilst hot. The filtrate, which 
is of a dark purple hue, is boiled with potash, both to 
separate the excess of aniline, and also to precipate the 
colouring matter. When all the free aniline is volatilised, 
the residue is thrown on a filter and slightly washed 
with water, and then dissolved in a dilute solution 
of tartaric acid. This solution after filtration is 
evaporated to a small bulk, re-filtered, and then precipi- 
tated by means of an alkali. Thus obtained, violino 
presents itself as a blackish purple powder, which when 
dissolved in alcohol, and evaporated to dryness, appears as 
a brittle, bronze -coloured substance, similar to aniline 
purple, but possessing a more coppery- coloured reflection. 
It is more insoluble in water than the preceding colouring 
matter ; it is very soluble in alcohol, but insoluble in ether 
tfnd hydrocarbons. These solutions possess a colour some- 
what similar to that of the field violet. Concentrated 
sulphuric acid dissolves it, forming a green solution, but 
excess of water restores it to its original colour. Like 
aniline purple, reducing agents deprive it of its colour, 
but which is restored by the action of the atmosphere. 
Tannin produces an insoluble compound with it, when 
agitated with a small quantity of binoxide of lead, it is 
converted into aniline purple ; excess of this rc- agent 
changes it into roseine. 

Hoteine. — This substance nearly always accompanies 
aniline purple, though in very small quantities. It was 
first noticed publicly, by C. Grevilte Williams, and after- 
wards by Dr. David Price. Williams used manganatea for 
its preparation, but Dr. David Price prepared it by means 
of binoxide of lead. His process is as follows :— To a 
boiling solution of one equivalent of sulphate of aniline, 
two equivalents of binoxide of lead are added, and the 
mixture boiled for a short time. The rose coloured solu- 
tion is then filtered, and the nitrate evaporated to a small 
bulk, which causes a certain amount of resinous matter to 
be separated. This evaporated solution is then filtered, 
and the colouring matter precipitated by means of an 
alkali, it is then collected an a filter, slightly washed, and 
then dried. The colouring matter thus prepared, readily 
dissolves in alcohol, forming a fine crimson -coloured liquid, 
which when evaporated to dryness, leaves the colouring 
matter as a dark, brittle substance, having a slightly 
metallic reflection. It is much more soluble in water than 
either aniline purple or violine, but like them, it is insolu- 
ble in hydrocarbons, and is more soluble in acids than in 
neutral liquids. Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves it, 
forming a green solution ; excess of water restores it to 
its original colour. It forms a compound with tannin, and 
is also deodorised, or nearly so, by powerful reducing 
agents. 

The three colouring matters just mentioned, namely, 
aniline purple, violine, and roseine are evidently closely 
allied, for they have nearly the same properties. They are 
all formed under similar circumstances, namely, by the 
action of oxidising agents in the presence of water ; they 
are all slightly soluble in water, though as the shade of 
colour becomes redder, so their solubility increases ; 

their aqueous solutions ; 



concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves them, forming green 
solutions w hieh excess of water restore* to the original 
colour of the colouring matters ; powerful reducing agents 
deprive them of their colour or nearly so ; but it is again 
restored by the influence of oxygen ; and, lastly, tannin 
forms insoluble compounds with them all. 

Fucheine or Metgenta.— This beautiful product, which is 
often improperly called rosine, is a member of an entirely 
different series of compounds from the foregoing, beinn 
formed under very different circumstances, and possessing 
verv different properties. This colouring matter was first 
observed by Natanson, in 1856. "hen studying the action 
of chloride of ethylene on aniline, and afterwards, shortly 
before it wss practically introduced into the arts, by Dt. 
Hofmann, when preparing cyantriphenylc- diamine by 
the action of bichloride of carbon on aniline. It was M. 
Verguin who first brought it forward as a dyeing agent, 
and who, I believe, taught manufacturers how to prepare 
it on the large scale. Fuchsine is invariably formed at a 
temperature ranging from 170 to 190 Centigrade. It is 
produced from aniline by the action of reducible chlorinized, 
brnminized, iodised, or fluoriaed substances, as well as by 
weak oxiairing agents. The substances used for its pre- 
paration on the large scale are perchlorides of tin and of 
mercury, and the nitrates of mercury. It has ulso been 
prepared with bichloride of carbon. 

Preparation of huchtine by the Action of Bichloride of Tin 
on Aniline. — Aniline combines with bichloride of tin, 
evidently producing a double compound. This product 
is a white substance, and may be prepared by adding to 
aniline, bichloride of tin in the anhydrous state* or 
dissolved in water. Anhydrous bichloride of tin combines 
with aniline with great energy to form \frie compound. 
To prepare fuschinc from this double compound it is 
necessary that it should be free from water, or nearly so ; 
therefore anhydrous bichloride of tin is generally 
en ployed for its preparation. The process adopted is ss 
follows : — Anhydrous bichloride of tin is slowly added to 
an excess of aniline, the mixture being constantly stirred, 
and the pasty mass thus formed gradually heated. As 
the temperature increases it becomes quite liquid and also 
brown in colour. Ab soon as the temperature nearly 
approaches the boiling point of the mixture it rapidly 
changes to a black-looking liquid which when viewed in 
thin layers presents a rich crimson colour. This is kept 
at its boiling point some time, and then well boiled with 
a large quantity of water. By this means the principal 
part of the colouring matter is extracted together v*iih 
considerable quantities of hydrochloride of aniline. The 
residue is a solid of brown colour and contains consider- 
able quantities of tin in the form of a pioto- compound. 
The aqueous aolution of the colouring matter and hydro- 
chlorate of aniline is then boiled, so as to volatilize any 
free aniline it may contain, and then saturated with chloride 
of sodium. The chloride of sodium causes the colouring 
matter to separate as a semi-solid, pitchy substance of a 
golden green aspect, while the hydrochlorate of an dine 
remains in solution. The colouring matter thus obtained 
may be further purified by digestion with benzoic which 
dissolves out a certain amount of resinous matter. 

Preparation of Fucheine by the Action of Nitrate of 
Mercury on Aniline — When protonitrate of mercury is left 
in contact with aniline for some lime it forms a white 
pasty mass; but when carefully heated to 170° or 1S0 0 
Centigrade it reacts upon it, forming a brown liquid, which 
gradually changes till of a dark crimson colour. At the 
same time, the whole of the metal of the mercury salt 
collects at the bottom of the vessel the experiment is 
conducted in. This product, when separated from the 
metallic mercury and allowed to cool, becomes semi- solid, 
being filled with crystals of nitrate of an dine. To purify 
this product it is best to dissolve out the nitrate of aniline- 
it contains in a small quantity of cold water, and then to 
boil the renaming product several time* with fresh 
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quantities of water until the principal of the colouring 
matter is extracted, and filter the resulting aqueous solutions 
while hot. On cooling the solutions will deposit the 
colouring matter as a golden-green tarry substance, from 
which benzole separates a small quantity of a brown- 
Impurity, leaTing the colouring matter as a brittle solid. 

I have briefly described tlie above proce.iaes because 
they may to some extent be regarded as types of most of 
tho methods employed for the production of this colouring 
matter, the first representing its formation by the action 
of reducible chlorides upon aniline, and the latter by the 
influence of weak oxidising agents. ; 

Fuchsine is undoubtedly au organic base, and a more 
powerful one than is generally supposed. The product 
obtained front aniline by means of bichloride of tin is 
hydroi hlorate of fuchttine, and that obtained by the 
oxidising action of nitrate of mercury is the nitrate of 
fuchsine. My reason for stating this is, that on examining 
the colouring matter obtained by chloride of tin 1 found 
it to contain large quantities of combined hydrochloric- 
acid, and when nitrate of mercury was uued considerable 
quantities of combined nitric acid ; therefore I conclude 
that the former is the hydrochlorate and the latter the 
nitrate. 

Fuchsine is separated from its salts by precipitation 
with a small quantity of ammonia. When freshly preci- 
pitated, fuchsine is a red bulky paste which, when dry, 
contracts, forming a purplish red powder. It is difficultly 
soluble in wster, though tolerably soluble in alcohol ; it 
is not soluble in ether or hydrocarbons ; a small quantity 
of hydrochloric acid causes it to dissolve freely in hot 
water, but an excess of either hydrochloric acid or 
sulphuric acid dissolves it, forming a brownish yellow 
liquid from wfiich ammonia separates it unchanged. By 
this reaction it may be distinguished from rosine, which 
dissolves in strong sulphuric acid, producing a gTeen 
liquid. Caustic alkalies, or ammonia in excess, partially 
precipitate fuchsino from its bi Its ; but, at the same time, 
diasidve a consider able quantity of it, forming nearly colour- 
less liquids. Acetic acid added to these alkaline aulutions 
restores the colour of the fuchsine; and if the liquids are 
concentrated, the base precipitates as a red, flocculent sub- 
stance. An alcoholic solution of fuchsine when evaporated 
to dryness, leaves the colouring matter as a brittle mass, 
having a remarkably beautiful golden green metallic re- 
flection. By transmitted light it has a red colour. M. 
Bechamp has analysed carefully -.prepared specimens of 
fuchsine, and found it to have the formula C u H„ N a O. 
This hydrochlorate he found to contain an amount of 
hydrocliloric acid corresponding with the formula C„ H,? 
N 3 0, 11 CI. He also examined the hydro-chioro-platinatc, 
which is a puiple precipitate; it has the formula 
C );i H,.j Nj O 11 Pt CI,. The existence of oxygen in 
this base is remarkable, because in many instances 
it is produced from agents which do not contain 
a trace of oxygen, as, for example, bichloride of tin and 
aniline. The only way I con account for the presence of 
oxygen in the product analysed is, that it was a hydrate ; 



CuII^NjO = 

N , 

Becbawp'a fuchaine. 



C It H 10 N, + H,0 

Water 



> 

Anhydrous 
fuchaine. 



Thin is, perhaps, to some extent confirmed by an experi- 
ment I made with iodaniline. I find that iodaniline, when 
heated, yields fuchsine. This change can only be 
". thus : — 

a (C,[H,1] N) = C,,!!,^, + i HI 



lod aniline. Anhydrous fuchsine. 

But supposing the fuchsine examined by M. Bechamp to 
have been a hydrate, it is remarkable that its hydro- 
chlorate and, more particularly, its hydro-chloro-platinatc 
should alto be hydrates. But as our knowledge of this 



body is as yet but scanty, we must wait for tho accumu- 
lation of facts before we can form any fixed opinion 
respecting its constitution. The compounds investigated 
by M. Bechuiup appear to be uncrystallisable. S^me lime 
buck, I had upward of ico gallons of a hot aqueous 
solution of this colouring matter, which had been pre- 
pared by means of nitrate of mercury. This solution, oa 
standing until cold, deposited a considerable quantity of 
colouring matter in the form of small octahedru, having a 
most beautiful green metallic reflection. Reducing agents 
decolorise fuchsine, but the oxygen of the atmosphere 
restores it to its original colour. If an alcoholic solution 
of fuchsine be left in contact with sulphide of ammonium 
until decolorised, or nearly so, and then exposed to the 
atmosphere, its colour is immediately restored j but if left 
to stand for several days and then subjected to the atmo- 
sphere, several houra elapse before it asaumea its original 
colour. Like aniline purple, fuchsine is a very intense 
colouring matter. Tannin precipitates both fuchsine and 
its salts, forming difficultly soluble substances. Bichloride 
of mercury also precipitates this base and its salts, forming 
double compounds. When preparing fuchsine by means 
of bichloride of tin, or more particularly when using 
nitrate of mercury, there are two other colouring matters 
produced, one possessing an orange colour, and the other 
a purple hue. It is on account of the presence of the 
former that some samples of commercial fuchsine possess 
a scarlet character ot colour. Of this orange colouring 
matter scarcely anything is known. It is not precipitated 
from these salts by means of alkalies. Of the purple 
colouring matter little also is known. It is formed at the 
same time as fuchsine, but in very smull quantities, and 
from which it is difficult to separate perfectly. Iu proper- 
ties ore similar to those of fuchsine. It dissolves in con- 
centrated sulphuric nc-id, forming a reddish-brown solution, 
from v. liich port of the colouring matter is separated by 
dilution with water. Hydroehlur^ acid dissolves it, 
forming a dirty yellowish-red liquid. 

bleu He I'ari*. — This is yet another colouring matter 
produced under circumstances similar to those which give 
rise to fuchsine. MM. Persox, Y. de Luynes, and 
Sulvetat give the following account of its preparation and 
properties: — "9 grammes of bichloride of tin and 16 
grammes of aniline, heated for \o hours to a temperature 
of about 180 Centigrade, in a sealed tube, produce neither 
a red nor a violet, but a very pure aud lively blue. This 
blue, which resists acids, darkens in colour by alkalies, 
but passes to a grosellc violet when submitted to this agent 
in a concentrated state. It preserves its beauty of colour 
by artificial light, and it dyes animal fibres of a shade 
whose beauty leaves nothing to be desired." I re* 
peated the above experiment twice, and was inclined to 
give up iu despair, for instead of a fine blue I obtained 
nothing more than a dirty green product. But from this 
unpromising product I at last succeeded in obtaining this 
beautiful blue colouring matter, and found it to possess all 
tho properties mentioned above. MM. Persox, V. de 
Luynes, and Salvctat, have lately given a more particular 
account of this colouring matter. They describe it as 
crystallising from the alcoholic solution in the form of flue 
needles, having an aspect similar to that of aminoniacal 
sulphate of copper. It is soluble in water, alcohol, wood- 
spirit, and acetic acid ; but insoluble in ether and bisul- 
phide of carbon. With concentrated sulphuric acid it 
forms an amber-coloured solution which water converts 
into a magnificent blue liquid. Strong nitric acid decom- 
poses it, chromic acid precipitates it from its aqueous 
solutions without decomposition; chlorine destroys it; 
sulphurous acid does not decolorise it. I found that 
sulphide of ammonium is also without action upon ii It 
is precipitated from its aqueous solutions by alkalies and 
buline compounds. 

Aniline G'resn, or Eineraldin$.—Mo»t ohemists who have 
worked with aniline in the laboratory 
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the peculiar green coloured-substance which forms on the 
outside of the various species of chemical apparatus that 
have been standing in the vicinity of any quantity of this 
body. This product is aniline green. Aniline green has 
been known for several year*. It may be formed by 
various processes One process consists in oxidising 
aniline with chlorle acid. This is effected by mixing a 
hydrochloric acid solution of aniline with chlorate of 
potassium. It may also be obtained hy oxidising a salt of 
aniline with pcrehloridc of iron. Obtained by either of 
thetie processes it presents itself as a dull green precipi- 
tate which, when dried, assumes an olive-green colour. 
It is insoluble in water, alcohol, ether and benzole ; sul- 
phuric acid dissolves it, forming a dirty purple-coloured 
solution from which it i9 precipitated unchanged by 
water. With alkaline solutions it changes to a deep 
colour somewhat similar to indigo : but acids restore it 
to its original colour. The colour of aniline jrxeen ia much 
enlivened by the presence of an excess of acid ; but, un- 
fortunately,' as soon as this acid is removed it passes back 
to its normal colour. 

The bases toluidine, xylidine, and cum i dine yield 
colouring matters under the influence of oxidising agents; 
and also when submitted to the action of reducible chlo- 
rides at high temperatures, analogous to those obtained 
from aniline under aimilar circumstances ; but the results 
generally are not so good, the colour of the products be- 
coming tinged with brown as the bases get higher in the 
scries. 

SUroio-Phent/hne.— This remarkable body is obtained 
by tho action of nascent hydrogen on an alcoholic solution 
of di-nitro. benzole. It ia represented by the formula 
C x H 8 Nj O. This body is almost insoluble in water, but 
soluble in acids, and in alcohol, producing crimson- 
coloured solutions, but its colour is not nearly so brilliant 
as that of fuchaine. It seems gradually to decompose 
when kept. I have not tried any experiment with it as 
rc^nrds it* dyeing properties. 

Dinitianiiinr. — Dinitraniline is obtained by decomposing 
dinitro-phenyle cltrsconamide by means of carbonate of 
sodium. When pure, it crystallizes in yellow tables. It 
dissolves very sparingly in water, producing a yellow 
liquid. It has the formula C, H s (N O,) N,. It does 
not combine with acids or alkalies, although it appears to 
be more soluble in acidulated than in pure tiater. Silk 
can be dyed yellow with dinitraniline. 

NUrophtiiylmt-diamint, or Nitratophtnylamine. — Dinitr- 
aniline, when submitted to tho action of sulphide of 
ammonium, changes into thia beautiful base, which crys- 
tallises in needles of a red colour, somewhat similar in 
appearance to chromic acid. It dissolves in water, forming 
a yellow or orange-coloured solution like that of bichro- 
mate of potassium. Alcohol and ether dissolve it freely. 
It is not at all similar to fuchaine in its properties, as it 
forms salts of yellowish brown or grey colour ; whereas 
fuchaine forms crimson ones. I mention this, because 
nitrophenylcne-diamino has been spoken of as having 
properties aimilar to those of fuchsine. This base possesses 
the powtr of dyeing silk a very clear golden yellow 
colour, - •• 

Pierie or J)initrophenic Acid. — Thia beautiful acid was 
discovered as early as 1788, by Hauomann. It may be 
obtained by the action of heated nitric acid on a great 
variety of substances ; the following are the names of some 
of them: — indigo, aniline, carbolic acid, saligcnine, sali- 
eytioue and saJicvlic acids, salicin, phlorizin, cumarin, 
silk, aloes, snd various gum resins. It is now prepared 
for commercial purposes from carbolic acid, and also from 
certain gum resins. I have prepared it from carbolic acid 
on the large scale, in the following manner, with success : 
— As strong nitric acid acta very violently when brought in 
contact with carbolic acid, I have found it best to use an 
id having a gravity less than 13, b«> an partially to oon- 



acid to change it into picric acid. On diluting the acid 
solution the impure picric acid precipitates. To further 
purify this it should be crystallised from boiling water. 
When preparing this product for commercial purposes it is 
' advantageous to let all the nitrous fumes formed in its 
preparation, together with a certain amount of atmospheric 
air, to pats over a -fresh quantity of carbolic acid. This 
will absorb them, and at the same time be converted into 
nitro- or dinitrophenic acid, and consequently diminish 



the quantity of nitric acid required for its manufacture. 
When preparing picric acid from carbolic acid there is 
always a quantity of a yellow, resinous matter produced, 
and at times a considerable quantity of oxalic acid. The 
latter is always produced when the acid which is used to 
finally convert the carbolic arid is too weak, for then it 
rapidly decomposes the picric acid, yielding carbonic and 
oxalic acids. Picric acid, when pure and dry, is of a light 
primrose-yellow colour, crystallizing in strongly-shining 
lamina. It possesses an extremely bitter taste, and 
dissolves in water with a beautiful yellow colour. When 
digested with protoxide of iron in the cold it yields a 
brown amorphous compound, which dissolves in wnter 
with a blood -red colour. Picrate of copper is of a beautiful 
yellowish-green colour when in solution. If required fox 
dyeing purposes, it may be prepared by mixing a solution 
of a picrate with sulphate of copper. Picric acid was 
introduced as a dve about Ave or six years since, by MM. 
Ouinon, Marnas, and Bonney, eminent silk dyers of Lyons. 
Many of the cheap products sold as picric acid are of a 
brown colour, and consist of impure di- and tri-nitro- 
phenic acids, and sometimes of this crude product and 
ground turmeric 

Rotalic Aeid. — Runge first noticed this substance in 
1834, when studying creosote, but it was almost lost sight 
of until ngnin observed by Dr. Hugo Muller only a short time 
since, lie accidentally observed that when crude phenate 
of calcium is exposed to a moist, heated atmosphere, as 
that of an ordinary drying stove, it gradually changes in 
colour, and assumes a dark red tint. This coloration is 
owing to the formation of roaolate of calcium. I have 
lately heard that phenate of sodium undergoes a aimilar 
change. Dr. Muller prepared rosolic acid from this 
product in the following manner :— The crude roaolate of 
calcium is first boiled with a solution of carbonate of 
ammonia. By this means a crimson solution containing 
the rosolic acid is obtained. This solution is then evapo- 
rated nearly to dryness, during which process ammonia is 
given off, and the crimson coloured liquid graduMlv 
changes to a yellowish red, and at the same time a dark, 
resinoua matter separates. This resinous substance is 
crude rosolic acid. In order to purify it it is submitted to 
the following treatment, proposed by Runge : — The crude 
rosolic acid is dissolved in alcohol, and hydrate of 1 
"added in slight excess. The beautt' ' 
whieh is thus formed is agitated for some time With the 
undissolved portion of the lime, filtered, and the filtrate 
diluted with water, and, lastly, the alcohol distilled off. 
The residuary rosolate of calcium is then decomposed 
with just a sufficient quantity of acetiu acid, and the 
whole boiled until every trace of free acetic acid and still 
sdhering alcohol is volatilised. The rosolic acid separates 
first as u red precipitate, but when heated, cakes together, 
forming a dark, brittle substance, having a greenish 
metallic lustre. 

It may be still further purified by solution in alcohol, 
to which a little hydrochloric acid has been added, and 
precipitation with water. Pure rosolic acid is a dark 
amorphous substance, possessing the greenish metallic 
lustre of can thar idea. Its powder is of a red, or rather, 
scarlet shade, which, if rubbed with a hard, smooth 
body, assumes a bright gold-like lustre. In thin layers, 
rosolic a id presents an orange colour when viewed 
with transmitted light, but with reflected light a golden 
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alcoholic solution with water, it forma a flocculcnt 
precipitate of a bright red colour resembling the 
basic chromate of lead. Concentrated adds, aa acetic, 
hydrochloric and sulphuric, readily dissolve roaolic acid, 
forming brownish yellow solutions from which water pre- 
cipitate this acid unchanged. To cold water it imparts 
a bright yellow colour, and it is more soluble in hot than 
cold water. Alcohol and ether dissolve roaolic acid with 
great facility, forming orange or brownish yellow solu- 
tion* which, on evaporation, leave it in an smorphous state. 
"With ammonia, caustic alkalies, and caustic earths, it 
forms dark red compounds which dissolve with a magni- 
ficent red colour. These compounds are very unstable. 
No precipitates are formed with aqueous solutions of the 
rosolates, with the basic acetates of lead, or with any 
other metallic salt ; nor is any carried down by alumina 
or any other metallic oxide. Dr. M tiller made two combus- 
tions of rosolio acid, which yielded results that agree with the 
formula C. a H,j0 4 . I and Mr. Duppa, when investigating 
some of the derivatives of acetic acid, found that when 
phenic and brora acetic acids were heated together at no 
Centigrade, two products were formed, one possessing all 
the properties of roaolic acid, while the other had the 
character of brunolic acid. We also found that a mixture 
of iodine and carbolic acid when heated with formic, 
acetic, butyric, or valerianic acids, produce roaolic acid, 
or a similar substance. A mixture of carbolic acid and 
iodine did not give a similar result ; but a bUck solid, 
containing iodine. Roaolic acid haa lately been prepared 
on a large scale, and employed for the purpose of printing 
muslins. I believe it was a rosolate of magnesium that 
was employed for this purpose. I do not think it ia now 
used, having been replaced by the more beautiful colour- 
ing matter fuchsine. It was fixed by means of albumen. 

The Colouring Matter* of Quinoiin* or Chinoiine. — 
Chioolinc is found associated with lepidine, cryptidine, 
and other of the higher nitrile bases, in the basic oils 
obtained from coal tar, and also in the products obtained 
by distilling cinchonine with caustic alkalies. It was 
previously termed leucoline or quinuiine; but the sub- 
stance described under these two names was found to 
contain three or more distinct bases. These have been 
studied by C. Greville Williams, who has applied the 
name chinoiine to the product which forms the principal 
part of the impure substance originally termed quiuoline. 
The substance used for the production of colouring matters 
need not be pure chinoiine, as that product originally 
termed quinoline ia of sufficient purity for this purpose. 
Cinchonine appears to be the best source of chinoiine, 
yielding, when distilled with excess of caustic alkali, 65 
percent, of this body sufficiently pure for manufacturing 
purposes. Chinolino yields three colouring matters — a 
violet, a blue, and a green. The following ia au account 
of thcir^mparation by C. Greville Williams :— 

" In order to procure the blue colour, one part by 
weight of chinoiine is to be boiled for ten minutes with 
one aril a-half parts of iodide of amyl. The mixture from 
being straw-coloured becomes deep reddish brown, and 
solidifies on cooling to a mass of crystals. This product 
of the reaction ia to be boiled for ten minutes with about 
six parts of water, and, when disaolved, filtered through 
paper. The filtered liquid ia to be gently boiled in an 
enamelled iron pan over a amall fire, and excess of 
ammonia gradually added. The ebullition may be pro- 
longed with advantage for one hour, the evaporation of 
the liquid being compensated for by the gradual addition 
of weak solution of ammonia. The latter may be prepared 
by the admixture of equal volumes of ammonia of the 
density of 0 880 and distilled water. The hour having 
elapsed, the whole is allowed to cool, when the colour will 
almost entirely have precipitated, leaving the supernatant 
liquid nearly colourless. On pouring the fluid away 
(preferably through a filter, in order to retain floating 
particles of colour) the dish will be found to contain 



resinous- looking masses, which dissolve readily in alcohol, 
yielding a rich purplish-blue solution, which may be 
filtered and kept for use. 

" The colour prepared as above in. as has been said, of 
a purplish tint, but if a purer blue be required tho follow, 
ing modification is to be resorted to. The filtered aqueoua 
solution of hydriodate of amyle-chinoline, ia aa before, to 
be brought to the boiling temperature, but instead of 
adding ammonia, a solution of caustic potash containing 
about one-fifth of its weight of solid potash is to be sub- 
stituted. The addition ia to be continued at intervals 
until three-fourths as much potash has been added an is 
equivalent to the iodine in the iodide of amyle used. The 
fluid may, after a quarter of an hour's ebullition, be 
filtered to separate the resinous colour. The product is a 
gorgeous blue with scarcely any shade of red. On adding 
tho other fourth of potash to the filtrate while gently boil- 
ing, a black mass will be precipitated containing all the red, 
which otherwise would have been mixed with tho blue. 
This mass dissolves readily in alcohol, yielding a rich 
purple solution containing, however, an excess of red. 
The alcoholic solution on filtration leaves on the filter a 
dark mass soluble in benzole, and as sometimes prepared, 
affording a brilliant emerald green solution of great beauty. 
It is not always easy to obtain this green colour." > 

Tho properties of chinoiine violet, and chinoiine blue 
are, as far aa I have been able to ascertain, identical. 
They arc resinous substances which present a coppery 
appearance by reflected light ; but when in very thin 
layers, appear of a violet or blue colour by transmitted 
light. They are bases, and disaolved in acids, forming 
pale red solutions, which ammonia restores to their 
original colours. They are slightly soluble iu hot water. 
Tannin precipitates them from their aqueous solution, 
apparently forming an insoluble compound. Reducing 
agents do not affect their shade of colour. 

Of chinoiine green I know but little. Greville Williams 
describes it aa having a brilliant emerald green colour of 
great beauty. I have observrd that when chlorino ia 
passed through an alcoholic solution of chinoiine blue, it 
changes into a green ; but whether this is the green spoken 
of by Williams, I am unable to state. 

naphthaline Colours — The beautiful hydrocarbon, naphth- 
aline, which has yielded such a long category of sub- 
stances to the chemist, — up to the present lime haa yielded 
nothing of practical importance to the dyer. From it tho 
following coloured derivatives have been obtained,— 
namely, — chloroxynaphthalic acid, perchloroxynaphthalic 
acid, carminaphtha, ninaphthalamine, nitroaonaphtbalinc, 
and naphthametn. 

Chloroxynaphthalic and Ferchloroxynapftthalic Acid*. — 
These acids were discovered by Laurent. They are pro- 
duced by digesting their chlorides, namely, the chloride of 
chloroxynaphthyle and the chloride of perchloroxynaph- 
thyle, with an alcoholic solution of hydrate of potassium. 
They appear to be very difficult substances to obtain in 
quantity. I have not obtained satisfactory results when 
endeavouring to prepare them. They have the formula 
C l0 (Hj CI) 0 Jt and C, 0 (H CIJ 0 3 , respectively. They 
are regarded with great interest as being very closely 
allied with alizarine, the colouring matter of madder ; in 
fact, they are viewed aa chloralixario acid. That hypo- 
thesis is based upon the idea of alizarine having the 
formula C l0 H 4 O, ; but it happens very unfortunately for 
this theory, that the formula of alizarine itself is still a 
disputed point. Chloroxynaphthalic acid is of a yellow 
colour. It is insoluble in water, and difficultly soluble in 
boiling alcohol and ether ; but it dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid. This acid is a very sensitive test for 
alkalies, being changed to an orange red by them. This 
may be shown by moistening paper with a weak alcoholic 
solution of thia acid, drying it, and then exposing it to 

> Chemical News, Vol. iL, page 119. 
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ammoniacal vapour*. This will cause it to assume a red 

colour. 

The chloroxynaphtLnlates are described as possessing 
great beauty, and are of yellow, orange, or crimson colours. 
The potassium salt is of a red crimson colour, and slightly 
soluble in water} the barium salt crystallises in silky 
needles, having a golden reflection. The strontium, 
calcium, aluminum, and lead salts are of an orange 
colour ; the cadmium salt is a vermilion-coloured precipi- 
tate ; the copper and cobalt salts are crimson ; and the 
mercury salt is of a red brown colour. I once dyed some 
silk with a small quantity of ohloroxinaphthalate of 
ammonium, which I prepared, and found it to produce a 
good golden yellow colour, of great stability under the 
influence of light. Perchloroxynaphthalic acid is a 
yellow, crystalline body, insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol and ether. With potash or ammonium it forms 
insoluble salts of red or crimson colour of great beauty. 

CarminopMha.—T)\ia colouring matter was also dis- 
covered by Laurent. It is obtained by heating naphthaline 
with a solution of bichromate of potassium, and then 
adding sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. It is described us 
u fine red substance, soluble in alkalies, but precipitated 
from its alkaline solutions by means of acids. I have 
never obtained this product when oxidising naphthaline. 

Sinaphthalamint. — Ninaph thai amine is anamewhich has 
been given to a remarkable base which was noticed by Laurent 
and Zinin ; but nothing was known of its nature until re- 
subjected to investigation by Mr. Wood, who has both de- 
scribed and analysed it and some of its salts. Its formula 
is C,„(H s NO)N, or nsphthalamine in which H is replaced 
by NO. Mr. Wood prepares this base in the following 
manner : — Sulphuretted hydrogen is to be passed through 
a boiling solution of dinitronaphthaline in weak alcoholic 
ammonia until nearly all the alcohol has distilled off, which 
operation should occupy two or three hours. The residue is 
then to be boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, and filtered. 
The rlltrate, on cooling, deposit* nn impure sulphate of 
ninaphthalamine in the form of brownish crystals which 
are purified by recrystullisation in water two or three 
times. 1 have found when crystallizing this salt that it is 
best to use water acidulated with sulphuric acid. When 
pusc, this sulphate has to be decomposed with ammonia, 
and the resulting precipitate of ninaphthalamine washed 
with water. Thus obtained, ninaphthalmine appears ns 
a bright red coloured crystalline precipitate, which when 
viewed under a lens appears as beautiful needles. It is 
very soluble in alcuhol producing a solution which, when 
dilute, is of an orange colour slightly tinged with brown, 
not nearly »o pure in colour as that of nitrophenylcnc- 
oiamine. It is slightly soluble in water, and possesses 
the power of dyeing silk with a colour somewhat similar 
to that of ordinary annata. With acids it produces j 
colourless salts. Its formula is the same as that of nitroso- 
naphthaline, though it possesses very different properties. ' 
As a dyeing agent I do not think it would be of any value 
even if it could be obtained cheaply. 

Nitroto-naphthaline. —This peculiar body is a product of 
the action of nitrous acid on naphthalaminc. It is pre- 
pared by mixing a solution of hydrochlorate of naph- 
thalamine with nitrate of potassium. From this mixture 
it separates as a reddish-brown precipitate. This, when 
washed with water on a filter and then dried, is dissolved 
in alcohol, filtered, and evaporated to dryness on the 
water-bath. Thus prepared, it is a crystalline, dark-coloured 
substance, having a greenish metallic reflection. It is 
soluble in alcohol, and also in beuzolc, forming orange red 
solutions. When acids arc added to an alcoholic solution 
of nitroso-naphthaline it immediately assumes a most 
beautiful violet colour, as fine as any aniline purple. 
Alkalies restore it to its original colour. SUk may be 
dyed a beautiful purple shade with this substance, 
provided a. certain quantity of hydrochloric acid or 
sulphuric acid be present. Hut what is most unfortunate 
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Is, that when the silk thus dyed Is rinsed in water the 
colour immediately passes back to that of the pure nitroso- 
naphthaline, and also that the amount of acid required to 
keep up the purple shade if left in the Bilk rots it in a few 
dap. Could this purple be fixed, nitroso-naphthaline 
would be a cheap and most useful dye. I have endeavoured 
to produce the aulpho-acidof nitroso-naphthaline, thinking 
that if such a compound could be obtained, it would possess 
a purple colour because it would be an acid itself. But 
although sulphuric acid docs dissolve it, forming a blue 
solution, yet no combination takes place. I also endea- 
voured to produce this desired result by treating sulpho- 
naph thalamic acid with nitrous acid, but obtained only 
nitroso-naphthaline, the acid of the sulpho-naphthalmic 
acid having apparently separated. 

Naphthamrin.— Plria observed that naphthalaroine and 
its salts produced blue precipitates, afterwards becoming 
purple, when brought in contact with perchloride of iron, 
tcrchlorido of gold, nitrate of silver, and other oxidising 
agents. This product of oxidation he terms naphthamein. 
It is prepared by adding a solution of perchloride of iron 
to a solution of hydrochlorate of naphthamein. This mix- 
ture gradually changes and becomes blue, and after the 
lapse of a short time deposits a blue precipitate. This, 
when separated by means of a filter, is washed with water 
which causes it to change in colour until of a reddish- 
brown purple. The filtrate from this substance contains 
proto-chloride of iron, and, according to Piria. chloride 
of ammonium. Naphthamein when heated fuses and 
decomposes, leaving a residue of charcoal behind. It is 
insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in alcohol, but more 
soluble in ether. It forms a blue solution with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, and is reprecipitated from it by water. 
It dissolves in concentrated acetic acid with a purple 
colour, and is not precipitated from this solution by means 
of water. Silk and cotton may be dyed with it, but the 
colour of this compound is so inferior as to render it use- 
less ns a dyeing agent. 

Tar Red.— This colouring matter was discovered by Sir. 
Clift, of Manchester, in 1853. It is obtained by exposing 
a mixture of the more volatile parts of the basic oils of 
coal-tar and hypochlorite of calcium to the air for about 
three weeks. Of the pure colouring matter I know nothing, 
except that with tannin it forms an insoluble, or difficultly 
soluble, substance. With diff rent mordants it yields 
different colours. It seems probable that this colouring 
matter is derived from pyrrole. 

.iznltne.— This substance, which is a beautiful blue dye, 
has been introduced within the last six months. It was 
discovered by MM. Guinon, M.nrnas, and Bonney, of 
Lyons, who keep the process for its preparation a secret. 
It is obtained from coal-tar, but from which of its numerous 
derivatives is not known. This colouring matter is a 
brittle, uncrystallizable body, possessing a coppery metallic 
reflection. It is very difficultly soluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol, producing a magnificent blue solution, 
having but a slight tinge of red. With concentrated sul- 
phuric acid it forms a blood-red liquid which, when poured 
into an excess of water, precipitates the colouring matter 
unchanged. Dilute acids have no effect upon axuline. Its 
alcoholic solution, when mixed with an alcoholic solution 
of hydrate of potassium, also changes to a dull red colour. 
This, when diluted with water, forms a purple liquid 
which is gradually restored to its original blue colour by 
hydrochloric acid. With excess of ammonia the solutions 
of atuline change to a reddish purple colour. This 
ammoniacal solution, when treated with sulphide of 
ammonium gradually assumes a dull, yellowish-brown 
colour. Iodine destroys the colour of azuline. In coIout 
it is not quite so fine as chinolinc blue, though far superior 
to Prussian blue. 

Application of Coal-tar Colours to the Artt of Dyeing and 
Calico Printing.-— I cannot enter fully into this subject, 
because not being a practical dyer or printer, I do not fee) 
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sufficiently acquainted with the various operations of the 
dye-house or print-works to do bo, and alto because the 
technical details of dyeing and printing operations would not, 
I think, interest the Society. I therefore propose to speak 
of the different processes employed for dyeing and printing 
with coal-tar colours, in general terms only. 

Doling Silk and Wool.— Silk and wool ean be dyed with 
all the coal-tar colours with the exception of the resolute*, 
these fibres possessing, in most cases, a remarkable affinity, 
if I may so speak, for these colouring matters. Many of 
them, as aniline purple and violinc are taken from their 
aqueous solutions so perfectly by these substance* that the 
water in which they have been dissolved is left colourless ; 
in fact, silk and wool take them up so rapidly that one of 
the great difficulties the dyer has to contend with is to get 
the fibres dyed crenly. 

To Dye Silk with Aniline, Purple, Violine t and Roitine. — 
•rut process is applicable for dyeing silk with either of 
these colouring matters, and it ib a very simple one. An 
alcoholic solution of the colouring matter required is to be 
mixed with about eight times its bulk of hot water pre* 
viously acidulated with tartaric acid, and then poured into 
the dye- balh, which consists of cold water elighily acidu • 
lated. After being well mixed, the silk is to be worked in 
il until of the required shade. If a bluet shade than that 
of the colouring matter is required, a little solution of 
sulpho-indigotic acid may be added to the dye-bath, or the 
silk may previously be dyed blue with Prussian blue, or 
any other blue, and then worked in the dye-bath. 

To Dye Sid with Fuchtint, Picric Acid, Chinoline Blue, 
and Chinoline Violet. — 'Ibis process is still more simple 
than the above, as it is simply necessary to work the silk 
in oold, aqueous solutions of these colouring matters. 
With fuschine or picric acid a little acetic acid may be 
used, but with chinoline colours acids must be avoided. 
With pictio acid a very- clear green colour maybe obtained 
by adding a little sulpho-indigotic acid to the dye-bath. 1 
may mention thai violino in nqt of such a fine colour as 
that produced by nniiiuc purple and indigo blue ; and also 
that roaine is not such a good colour aa fuchsine or 
magenta. 

7b Dye Silk with Atuline.— The dyeing of silk with this 
colouring matter is far more difficult than with the pre- 
ceding, requiring to go through two or three different pro- 
cerus. This difficulty, I believe, arise* from the insolu- 
bility of asuline in water. The process generally 
employed is to work the silk in a solution of the colouring 
matter aci dulated with sulphuric acid, and when of a suffi- 
cient depth, to raise the temperature of the dye bath to 
the boiling point, and work the silk in it ngain. After this 
the silk in well rinsed in water until free from acid, and 
worked in a bath of soap lather. It is then again 
rinsed and finished in a dilute acid bath. 

To Dya Wool teith Aniline Purple, Violint, Roeeine, 
Fuchsine, and Chinoline Colours.— This operation is gene- 
rally conducted at a temperature of 50 or 60 Centigrade, 
and the dye-bath is composed of nothing but* a dilute 
aqueous solution of the colouring matter required. Acids 
should be avoided, or only a very small quantity used, as 
the resulting colours are not so fine when they are 
employed. 

Method* of Dyeing Cotton trith Coal-Tar Colovrt.— 
When aniline purple was first introduced, considerable 
difficulty was experienced in dyeing cotton so aa to obtain 
a colour that would resist the action of soap. Aniline 
purple is absorbed by vegetable fibres to a certain extent, 
and very beautiful colours may be obtained by simply 
working cotton in its aqueous solution ; but when thus 
dyed the colours will not stand the action of soap. I have 
tried the use of tin and other mordants, but without any 
Satisfactory result. 

In 18 57, Mr. Puller, of Perth, and myself simultaneously 
discovered a process by which this colouring matter could 
bo llxed upon yegetuble fibres so us to resist the action of 



soup. This process is baaed upon the formation of an 
insoluble compound of the colouring matter with tannin 
and a metallic base in the fibre. To effect this the cotton 
has to be soaked in a decoction of sumac, galls, or any 
other substance rich in tannin, for an hour or two, and 
then passed into a weak solution of stannate of sodium, 
and worked in it for about an hour. It is then wrung out, 
turned in a dilute acid liquor, and th en rinsed in water. 
Cotton thus prepared is of a pale yellow colour, and hns a 
remarkable power of combining with anilin cpurplc. 

The above process may be modified ; for example, the 
stannate of sodium may be applied to the cotton before the 
tannin, and alum may also be used in the place of stannate 
of sodium To dye this prepared cotton with aniline 
purple it is only necessary to work it in an acidulated 
solution of the colouring matter ; and when thus prepared 
the cotton will absorb all the colouring matter of the dye- 
bath, leaving the water perfectly colourless. It has been 
found that cotton thus prepared can be dyed with anv 
colouring matter that forms insoluble compounds wiiii 
tannin ; therefore it is used for dyeing with rosine, violiue, 
fuchsine, and chinoline colours. 

Cotton may also be dyed a very good and fast colour by 
mordanting it with a basic lead salt and then working it 
in hot solution of soap to which aniline purple has been 
added. Oiled cotton, such as is used for dyeing with 
madder, is also used in dyeing theso colours. Cotton 
simply oiled, and before mordanted with alum and galls, 
also combines readily with these colouring matters ; but 
aa the colour of the prepared cotton is generally rather 
yellow, it interferes sometimes with the beauty of the 
result. Cotton is sometimes coated with albumen, which 
is coagulated by the action of steam, and the albumen 
which covers the cotton dyed in the usual manner. I may 
mention that violino, rosine, fuchsine, and also the 
chinoline colours combine with unmordanted vegetable 
fibres, as well as aniline purple. Picric and rosolio acids 
are not applicable for dyeing cotton. 

Printing OoIho teith Coat 'Ittr Culture.^ The process 
gcncrully employed for printing with these colouring 
matters is simply to mix the colouring matters with 
albumen or lacterine, print the mixture on the fibre, 
and then to coagulate the albumen or lactcrino by 
the agency of steam. I and Mr. Gray, of the Dal- 
motiach Print Works, discovered the first process of 
applying these substances to fabrics in a different 
manner to the above. It consisted in forming a basic 
carbonate or an oxide of lend on those parts of the cloth 
which were tc be coloured, and then working the cloth 
thus prepared in a hot lather containing the colouring 
matter. Where the cloth was mordanted with the lead 
compound colouring matter was absorbed ; but when 
unmordanted it was left white, because pure cotton is not 
dyed with these colouring matters in the presence of soap. 
This process was intended for the application of aniline 
purple, for- at the period of this discovery the other coal 
.tar colours were unknown. Colours dyed by this process 
were very pure, but it had many disadvantages, which 
have caused it to be disused. Lately the process 
previously described for dyeing colours upon cotton 
prepared with tannin has been applied to calico printing. 
It consists in printing* tannin upon the fabric previously 
prepared with stannate of sodium, and then dyeing it in 
a hot dilute acid solution of the colouring matter. By 
this means the parts of the fabric which are covered with 
tannin are dyed a deep colour, but the other parts are only 
slightly coloured. These are cleared by means of well- 
known processes. This method of applying these colouring 
matters is also modified by printing a compound of the 
colouring matter required and tannin on the prepared cloth, 
instead of tannin only, and then steaming the goods. 

Method of Applying Aniline Green to fabrics. — This pro- 
cess is interesting as being the first example of the produc- 
tion of coal-tar colours on the fabric itself. It was 
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proposed by Professor Calvert. HU process U very 
simple. The design is to be printed on the cloth with s 
thickened solution of chlorate of potassium, dried, passed 
through a solution of an aniline salt, again dried, and allowed 
to hang in a moist atmosphere. In the course of two or 
three days the colour will be fully developed. The colour 
thus produced may be changed into a dark blue by the 
agency of soap or an alkaline liquid. This process is very 
inexpensive, the amount of aniline required being very 
small. 

Application of Nitrotonaphthaline.—lf cloth is printed 
with a thickened solution of a salt of naphthalamine, dried, 
and then passed through a solution of nitrite of potassium, 
niirosonaphthaline will rapidly make its appearance as a 
reddish orange colour ; but, unfortunately, the colour thus 
obtained « ill not resist the action of soap well. 

Of the numerous colouring matters of which I have 
briefly spoken, there are only four that are at present 
employed by the dyer and printer, namely, aniline purple, 
fuchsine, picric e.cid, and azuline ; but I think it probable 
that others of them will soon be introduced, such as the bleu 
de Paris; and nitrophenylenc diamine might be uied for 
silk dyeing, as its colour is good and it stands the action of 
light well. Unfortunately, the chinoline colours, though 
very beautiful, are most fugitive, There has been an en- 
deavour to introduce the chinoline blue of late, but 
although a considerable quantity of silk wss dyed with it 
at first, it is now scarcely used, because when exposed to 
the sun for two or three hours the dyed silk becomes 
bleached. Aniline purple resists the light best. Fuchsine 
and alpha aniline purple soon fade, especially when on 
cotton. Azuline and bleu de Paris are not easily acted 
upon by light when on silk. 

When the colouring matters of coal-tar were first intro- 
duced, there was a great fear that the workmen engaged 
in their manufacture, would suffer in health. All I can 
lay is, thst during the few years I have had to do with 
this branch of manufacture, there haa not been a single 
case of illness among the workmen that has been pro- 
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duced by any operations carried on for the production of 
aniline purple. 

The Chairman : Gen tie men, I am sure I am only 
expressing the opinion of the Society in conveying to Mr. 
Per kin the best thanks of the meeting for the important 
and remarkably illustrated Lecture which we have just 
heard. The great interest which this subject has excited 
is amply testified by the large audience which it has 
collected together, anxious to hear an account of the 
development of an industry in the carrying out of which 
Mr. Perkin has been particularly instrumental. As far as 
I am myself concerned, I must say that I have listened to 
this Lecture with the greatest interest, and with particular 
gratification. Having had the good fortune of guiding 
the early researches of Mr. Perkin, I cannot but leel the 
most lively interest in the success of this great industrial 
achievement which Mr. Perkin has accomplished. The 
courage and the perseverance with which he has gone on, 
in his experiments must be appreciated by everyone 
familiar with the great many difficulties which beset the 
path of an inventor. These difficulties I know have not 
failed in the case of Mr. Perkin, and he deserves infinite 
credit, that whilst engaged in carrying out commercial 
undertakings of very conaiderable magnitude, he has 
found time to devote his attention to investigations of 
purely scientific interest — investigations which have 
occupied the attention of this Society repeatedly during 
the last few years. There is another cause from which I 
have derived great gratification in listening to these 
Lectures. This is of a mere personal character, and I 
will allude to it only in the most general terms. We all 
return with very great satisfaction and delight to our first 
loves. I must confess that aniline was one of my early 
ilame* — (laughter) — and I feel great pkoauro in seeing it 
so popular in these times. I see before me quite on array 



of distinguished members of the Chemical Society, 
and more especially the very father of this whole 
industry— Mr. Faraday, the discoverer of benzole. 
(Applause.) Perhaps he will kindly favour us with some 
remarks. 

Professor Fabaday : What an encouragement it affords, 
sir, to the voung chemist to pursue his studies earnestly 
and heartily, when he finds that such a small thing as the 
separation of benzole from other matters may lead to such 
large results i 

The Chairman : The meeting is honoured fay the 
presence of another gentleman whose remarks the Society 
have always heard with the greatest pleasure and 
delight, — Professor Playfair, of Edinburgh, is with us this 
evening. 

Professor Platfaib : Your commands, Mr. President, 
are imperative from the chair, but I have exceedingly little 
to say, except to repeat the gratification which, with you, 
I entertain, and also to express the feelings which one 
must share when we consider that the parent of these 
discoveries has produced from his first love such an array 
of children, to whom, as psrent is apt, he has given such 
long and wonderful names— (laughter),— they producing 
in their turn a progeny of great beauty with most blooming 
colours f.nd with the promise of numerous descendants 
with much more elegant names, such as fuchsine and 
roseine, and which are much more likely to carry down 
his fame to posterity. I am speaking seriously in this, for 
I believe and I have heard in some msnufacturing districts 
when speaking with several calico-printers, that they look 
upon this discovery— to which Mr. Perkin has added so 
much — as very great iu a national point of view. I have 
heard some who are well informed upon the subject, and 
well qualified to judge of it in this point of view, say that 
the progress making with regard to these colours from coal- 
tar was so great, and the practical discoveries for applying 
them to industry are becoming so simplified, that they are 
of opinion that in a few years instead of our being a 
colovr- importing nation — instead of depending upon 
Turkey and Holland for madders, — by producing a staple 
colour of our own, we shsll in all probability become the 
great colour-exporting nation of the world. I therefore 
think that Mr. Perkin whom Dr. Hofmann, in his sagacity 
and his care for these beautiful children of his, employed 
early and trained to be a nurse to rear them in the 
admirable way in which he has done, will be exceedingly 
gratified in finding that he has founded a national industry'; 
and in the Exhibition of 1862, 1 hope Mr. Perkin will take 
care that the world shall see what has been done in the 
last few years in this branch of science, and that he will 
give us a full illustration of these beautiful discoveries. 



ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Weebly Evening Muting, Friday, March 15, 1861. 

A Lectttr* on Electrical Quantity and Intensity, 
by Laiimeb Clahk, Eaq. 

The modifications of the strength of the electric current in 
dynanic e'ectricity, and in the amount of charge in static 
electricity, are at present usually defined by the terms 
Quantity and Intensity. The speaker pointed out that the 
expression intensity, as ordinarily understood, really in- 
volved two perfectly distinct qualities, and dwelt on the 
advantage which would accrue to electrical science by the 
habitual separation of the complex idea of intensity into 
iU two component parts, viz. that of tension, as propounded 
by Ohm in his celebrated mathematical investigation of 
the galvanic circuit ; and that of quantity, as developed 
by Faraday in those valuable researches in which bf 
established the definite quantitative character of electro- 
chemical decomposition and the action of electricity on 
the galvanometer. The term " tension," as here used, is 
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intended to convey the same idea as the expression electro, 
motive force, or as the term «* electric potential," employed 
by Green and other mathematicians, and ia entirely dis- 
sociated from the idea of quantity ; both terms are equally 
applicable to electricty at rest or in motion. 

The quantity of electricity, both in its static condition 
and in its motion through conductors, usually varies directly 
as the tension, and hence their joint effects have been 
ordinarily confounded together and attributed to one cause 
under the name of intensity ; but since the tension and 
quantity do not, under all circumstances, vary in the same 
ratio, there exists an absolute necessity for their clear 
separation before any numerical reasoning can be founded 
on them. Cases of the independent variation of tension 
and quantity were shown, and it was pointed out that all 
the most striking properties of electricity, such as the 
decomposition of water and salts, the combustion of metals 
the deflection of the galvanometor, the attraction of the 
electro-magnet, and the physiological effects of the current 
were really dependent as regards their magnitude and 
energy, solely on the quantity of electricity passing. 
Their greater energy when the tension was increased, 
was an indirect effect, due not to that tension, but to the 
increased quantity which passed in a given time by reason 
of the increased tension. A galvanometer wound with a 
few turns of thick wire was shown to be deflected as 
powerfully by one cell as by six, or even by 600 cells of 
the same aixe, because by reason of its shortness the wire 
conveyed freely the whole quantity which one cell could 
produce, which was the same as that produced by the 
whole 600 ; but any alteration in the size of the cell 
produced a consequent change in the quantity and in the 
deflection of the galvanometer. On the other hand, a 
galvanometer with many thousand turns of fine wire gave 
tho samo deflection with a battery formed of a small gun- 
cap, as with one of twenty square feet of surface, became 
the quantity in this case was regulated and limited not by 
the aix« ot the plates, but by the power of conduction of 
the wire ; the quantity ocing then fore the tnme in both 
eases. In every ca*c the deflection was dependent solely 
on the quantity of electricity actually passing through the 
instrument without reference to its tension. 

The combustion of metals was shown to be a phenomenon 
dependent on quantity, and not on tension ; one cell of 
Orove's battery ignited a certain length of platina wire ; 
and whatever its size it would ignite no greater length ; 
but two, three, or more cells were shown to ignite two 
and three times the original length, the quantity passing 
in the greater length being under the higher tension, 
precisely the same as in the original length. This ex- 
plained Faraday's oft misunderstood remark, that the 
same quantity of electricity which would ignite an inch of 
wire, would ignite a foot or a mile. 

Tho pain and shock experienced on touching a powerful 
battery, or shocking coil, or Ley den jar, were proportionate 
to the quantity ol electricity passing through the system, 
and not to the tension. A carrier ball or minute Leyden 
jar charged to tho highest tension, would produce no 
sensation if the quantity were absent, and the same was 
the case with a Zamboni's pile. Sparks nearly eighteen 
inches long were received from an electric «1 machine ; but 
although of this high tension, they produced no violent 
physiological effects, owing to their deficiency in quantity. 
Long sparks, nevertheless, produced greater effects than 
short ones because at double the striking distance the 
tension is doubled, and the quantity is therefore twice as 
great. The quantity contained in a Leyden jar or battery 
is comparatively great, and the effect on the system pro- 
portionately violent. Two conditions were necessary for 
these effects : first, that the quantity present should be con- 
siderable ; and secondly, thst the tension should be suffi- 
ciently great to make it pass through the system. A 
battery of two or three cells, which could readily fuse 
piauaa wire, wax shown to produce no painful sensation 
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on the tongue, because, although the quantity was abundant 
the tension was low ; while another battery of 600 cells, 
which produced the most intolerable shock to the system 
had, from its deficiency in quantity, scarcely any power to 
fuse wire. The Ruhuikorh? coil combined very high tension 
with considerable quantity, and Its physiological effects 
were therefore very violent. 

A frictional machine was exhibited by Mr. Ysrley, con- 
structed on a plan of Dr. Winter's ; the plate was of 
vulcanite, or vulcanized Indian -rubber, about three feet in 
diameter, excited by amalgsm in the usual way ; its pecu- 
liarity was a large and lofty wooden ring, with a metallic 
rod in its interior, which, by iu overshadowing inductive 
influence, increased the length of the sparks from six or 
seven inches to nearly eighteen. 

The forces of electrical attraction and repulsion are 
sometimes stated to vary as the square of the intensity, 
sometimes as the square of the quantity, and sometimes 
as the square of the distance ; but it was contended that 
these effects were due to the circumstance that the quantity 
usually varies in the same ratio as the tension, and as the 
distance ; snd that all the phenomena were more rationally 
explained by the assumption that electrical attraction ana 
repulsion vary in the simple ratio of tho quantity and of 
the tension, and of the distance inversely. 

(To be continual) 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



On the Adulteration of Food. 

To the Editor of the Chemical News. 

8ib,— In the discussion of this question the mustard trade 
hus been so often alluded to, as one in which adulteration 
is carried to iu greatest extent, that it becomes a matter 
of importance to know how far the statements that hn\e 
from time 1 1 time been put forward are correct, and to 
ascertain what changes we may expect to bring about in 
supplies of this runic lc by means of legal enactments ; for 
since this trade appears to be so generally acknowledged 
as most fully exemplifying the ovils of adulteration, we 
may, by investigating this particular branch of manufac- 
ture, arrive at some conclusion as to how far we may hope 
to protect ourselves againbt the adulteration of articles of 
food by passing more stringent prohibitory regulations, 
and how much must still be left to the exercise, on the 
pert of the public, of discretion nnd common sense. I 
have, therefore, endeavoured to collect information from 
various sources on this subject, and have considered that 
a short detail of the results of my inquiries may not be 
uninteresting to your readers. 

Mustard-seed is of two kinds, brown and white, a 
mixture of the flour of both kinds being generally used in 
all qualities of mustard. The flour from the brown seed 
possesses the greatest pungency, whilst that from the 
white seed has a finer appearance and more delicate flavour. 
The seed is crushed by steel rollers, then pounded in iron 
mortars, and the flour separated from the bran by sieves. 
On account of iu oily nature, the seed is not readily 
reduced to powder, but requires careful crushing, the 
opcrntion being repeated several times. The flour which 
passes through the finest sieves after the first grinding is 
sold as " D.b.F." (double superfine), and is worth, whole- 
sale, from is. 3d. to is. ad. per lb. The coarser flour is 
again ground with a little corn flour and cayenne, ami 
sold as "8.F." (superfine). The product of a third 
grinding is mixed with more corn flour, cayenne, and a 
little turmeric, and is sold as " fine;" whilst tho produce 
of a still further grinding of the coarse particles is again 
mixed with corn flour, cayenne, and turmeric, and sold at 
11 seconds." 
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Admixture of mustard with flour, capsicums, or other 
spice, and turmeric as a colouring material ia in general 
uae hy the first manufacturers, and no pretence is made of 
concealing the fact. 

Apart from the object of lowering price, admixture ia 
resorted to in order to suit the taste of customers, and to 
render the mustard capable of being kept for a longer 
period. There is every reason to believe that the use of 
plaster of Paris is not uncommon, though this practice is 
not resorted to by the more respectable houses. The 
manufacturer is just as ready to sell genuine mustard as 
he is the mixed qualities, provided he can obtain a corre- 
sponding price, but it is impossible ho can do this whilst 
" best mustard " is sold at nd. or is. per lb., whereas 
the genuine would cost from is. 3d. to is. od. per lb. 
So long as the public will buy mustard at present prices, 
the manufacturer is obliged to resort to admixture. If 
the agent of a manufacturer offer to the retail tradesman a 
genuine article, he is told, that " We buy at twenty per 
cent, below yours ; we don't know how it is made, but our 
customers make no complaints, and it answers our purpose. 
When you have an article to offer at our price, we 
can do business with you." Or, even supposing that the 
manufacturer has managed to obtain a demand for a 
genuine article, he knows very well, unless he will supply 
all qualities, his returns will not pay his traveller's ex- 
penses. The manufacturer is thus compelled to follow in 
the track of others, and so long as he abstains from using 
any pernicious ingredient, and selling a mixed article as 
genuine, I cannot see that any portion of the blame can 
rest with him. The prohibition of the sale of any but a 
genuine mustard would not be likely to meet with the 
approval of the public, inasmuch as, since the coarser 
qualities could scarcely be made into a marketable article, 
the price of mustard would be raised to an enormous 
extent, and the poorer classes would find themselves, in a 
great measure, deprived of a cheap and agreeable condi- 
ment. The question of the purity of mustard appears to 
me to rest principally with the consumer. So long as the 
public insist upon being supplied at a price below that at 
which the genuine can be sold, so long will adulteration 
be resorted to. Create a demand for the genuine article at 
a remunerative price, and there is ao difficulty in obtaining 
a supply. It would, indeed, be a matter of surprise if a 
sample of mustard, sold retail at three farthings per ox., 
should be found to be genuine, and the only use of 
analysis of such samples is to show the nature of the 
adulterating material employed. I think it must be 
manifest to all who fairly consider this question of adulte- 
ration that all which legislation can do ia to make the 
admixture of any substance acknowledged to be pernicious 
or deleterious to health with articles of food, and the 
selling of an adulterated article as " genuine," punishable 
by fines and penalties, on conviction of the offending 
parties before a magistrate. — I am, &c. Vbrax. 



Ott Naphthalic Alizarine. 

To the Editor of the Cmbxical Nkws. 

Sik, — Observing in your last impression a notice (from the 
Compfti- Rendu*) of M. Roussin's note on the artificial 
production of alisonine, I wish here to record that more 
than fivo years sgo my researches upon naphthaline and 
some of its derivatives led me somewhat in the direction 
of the colour I endeavoured to produce ; and early in 1S57 
I obtained, by a process differing only in detail from that 
of M. Roussui, a fine red colour, approaching the one 
sought. I showed some of the crude product, in the same 
yesr, to my friend Dr. B. YV. llichardson, who expressed 
his opinion that the product in question very greatly 
resembled alicarine, if it was not identical with that 
principle. Circumstances unnecessary to publish, but 
which I explain herewith for your personal satisfaction 



only, prevented my continuing the investigation until a 
few weeks ago. 

I need scarcely say that the preceding remarks are not 
intended to be taken as in any way antagonistic to the 
perfectly independent experiments of M. Rous* in or others 
(which indeed they tend rather to < 



corroborate), but are 
penned in simple justice to myself.— I am. *o. 

Wkxtwoktm L. 8oott. 

r, June i, 1SA1. 



Dead Black for Xfetal Work. 
To the Editor of the Chemical News. 
8ib, — In reply to your correspondent's enquiry relative to 
the most suitable dead black varnish for coating the sights 
of rifles, I would recommend a trial of the material 
ordinarily used 'by founders' pattern-makers for staining 
the wooden model black, and rendering it less impervious 
to moisture before proceeding to make the sand mould. 
This varnish is easily prepared, by incorporating lamp 
black with a solution of shellac in methylated spirit. 
Applied to the metal surface with a camel* s-hair pencil, 
it quickly dries to a dead black surface, firmly adherent, 
not sensibly affected by rain, and so simple of application, 
that should it happen to become rubbed off, it may easily 
be renewed.— I am, 4tc. 

Another Rtflbxax. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



floyal lastltaflaa •f Croat Britain. — At the 

General Monthly Meeting, held on Monday, June 3, 1861, 
Rev. John Barlow, M.A., F.R.8., in the chair, the Secre- 
tary announced that his Grace the President had appointed 
the following Vice- Presidents for the ensuing year :— the 
Lord Wensleydale, the Lord Stanloy, M.P., F.R.S., Sir 
Henry Holland, Bart , D.C.L., D.D., F.R.S., the Rev. 
John Barlow, M.A., F.R.S.. John Peter Gasaiot, Esq., 
F.R.S., and William Pole, Esq., F.R.S., the Treasurer. 
Frederick Augustus Burgett, Esq., John Dobie, Esq., 
Henry Wells Foote. Esq., William W. Gull, M.D., John 
Philip Malleson, Esq., B.A., and John Wells Wain- 
wright, M.D., were elected Members of the Royal Insti- 
tution. II. A. Pitman, Esq., was admitted a Member of 
the Royal Institution. The presents received since the 
last meeting were laid on tho table, and the thanks of the 
Members returned for the 1 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



*,* In publishing letters front our Correspondent* we do nut thereby 
adopt the views of tho writers. Our intention to gtvo both aides of a 
<j<w»Un« wtll frequently oblige ua to publish opinion* with which we 



All B'lU'irial On<i>nHnienlii,t>t are to be addrcssod to Mr. Crook im, 
and A(trrrtirrme*ti and Siuinm 0>i»nivnien(it»u to the PtnujxH uta, 
UaiFNN, Uoun * Co., at tho Office, 10, 
London, B.C. 



Vol. IT. of the CmwiCAi. News, ©onUiniuR a copious Indox. Is now 
ready, prion \tt., by post, in 8rf., handsomely bound In cloth, gold 
lettered. The case* f»r binding may bo obtained at our Office, price 
t*. 6tt. Bubscribcra may have their copies bound for u. if scut to 
our Office, or, if accompanied by a cloth case, for 6tf. A few coirto* of 
Vol. I. can still be had, price io«. 6d., by post 11*. *W. VoL III. com- 
menced an January %, 1861, and will be ootnp 



A SviMtr&ft. — x. Professor Way, wclbock 
Johnaoti aud Matthey, Ilatton Garden. 

Bttrtro-Plaltng &,lulirm —H Watt.— Dissolve one oqnoe of An* 
silver in nitric acid, add throe pints of water, and precipitate with 
common salt. Wash woll, and dissolve tho chloride in J tint enough 
cyanide of potassium to effect solution ; filter and add water ti one 
gallon. If the articles are required to oowe out bright, instead of dull, 
add a Utile Usulpouret of r 
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SCIENTIFIC AND ANALYTICAL 



On a Fifth Element belonging to the Alkali Group, 
by Profettor BUNSKN. 

In the investigation of tho now metal having' so close an 
affinity to potassium, and which has been called caesium 
by Bunsen, there appears to exist, besides this caesium, 
jet a fifth alkali metal, which has hitherto escaped 
notice, and which appears to resemble potassium quite 
os much as caesium does. 

The platinum salt of caesium is with much more diffi- 
cultly soluble in water than that of potassium. If we 
attempt to separate the latter from the former by repeated 
boiling with water, we find that in proportion as the 
quantity of potassium diminishes, and the continuous 
potassium spectrum between Ka a and Ka /3 becomes 
faint, new lines appear, and among these in particular 
two very intense ones in the violet between Sr > and 
Ka 8. A point is soon reached at which the quantity of 
potassium is no longer diminished by boiling with water. 
This occurs when the united atomic weight of the metals 
combined with chlorine and platinum is 109 (H = 1). 
If, now, a mixture of the hydrates of potassium and 
caesium be prepared from the platinum compounds, and 
about a fifth or this mixture be convcrtcd'into carbonate, 
then absolute alcohol will abstract from the dried 
mixture almost exclusively hydrate of ctcsium. If thiB 
operation be repeated, a limit is at length reached at 
which that which is dissolved in the alcohol has a 
constant composition. This occurs when the atomic 
weight has risen from 109 to 113*4 (H = 1). The 
substance which possesses this enormous atomic weight 
(next to gold and iodine, the greatest known) forms a 
deliquescent hydrate, as caustic as hydrate of potassium ; 
it forms an equally deliquescent carbonate, which, at 
ordinary temperatures, is soluble to the extent of 10 parts 
in 100 of absolute alcohol; and an anhydrous nitrate, 
which crystallises, not rhombic, like nitre, but hexagon - 
ally, and by a hemiedral form, is isomorphous with 
nitrate of sodium, &c. The spectrum of this substance, 
purified up to an atomic weight of 1*3*4, ahowa the blue 
caesium Hues with great intensity, but the -violet lines of 
the unpurified substances (atomic weight 109) so faintly, 
that a slight addition of chloride of potassium, which 
scarcely affects the lines Cs a, makes them disappear at 
once, on account of the brightness of the ground pro- 
duced by tho potassium. The few grammes of material 
for this investigation were obtained from 44,000 kilo- 
grammes of the Diirkheim mineral water. By a repeti- 
tion of the process, from 150 kilogrammes of Saxon 
lepidolite, there was obtained by the first treatment with 
chloride of platinum, a product which exhibited the 
violet lines between Sr 8 and Ka $ with the utmost 
intensity, but no traces of the lines Cs o. If this 
1 salt from lepidolite had been a mixture of the 



ca-sium and potassium compounds, the blue lines Cs a 
must have been visible along with the violet ones, 
because in the product obtained from the Durhheim 
water, the violet lines disappear, first on tho addition of 
chloride of potassium, and the caesium lines much later, 
and, indeed, only when the potassium salt is in very 
great excess. It follows that there must exist, besides, 
potassium, sodium, lithium, and caesium, yet a fifth 
alkali metal, which occurs in Diirkheim, Kreusnach, and 
other mineral springs, in small, but in lepidolite in larger 
quantities. — Berieht tier Akad. der W issenech. cm Berlin, 
1861, s. 173 — 175. . . . 



On the Expansion of Metalt and Alloys, by F. CBACK 
Calvebt, Ph.D., F.E.S., F.C.S., $c, R. Johnson 
F.C.S., and 0. Clipp Lowe. 

(CoRtinutd from pagt 517.) 

We now give the details of our experiments to enable 
the reader to estimate or verify the co-ordination of 
results. 
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From the above observations, we deduce the following 
Table of co-efficients of linear expansion from 0° to 



100 s : — 



Cadmium (pure) 0*00331 

Lead (pure) 0-00301 

Tin (pure) 0*00173 

Aluminium (commercial) . . . 0*0011* 

Zinc, forged (pure; 0*00110 

Silver (pure) 0*00199 

Gold (pure) 0*00138 

Bismuth (pure) . 0*00133 

Wrought iron 0*00119 
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On the Expansion of Metals and Alloys. 
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Moan. 

*»75 

0645 
0*301 



Cut iron coons 

Steel (soft) 0-00103 

Antimony (pure) 0-00098 

Platinum (commercial) 0-00068 

On comparing them co-efficients -with those found by 
previous experimenters, we find that they agree very 
closely in those cases when commercial metals have been 
employed. But when we come to those metals which 
we employed in a pure state, such as lead, tin, zinc, 
silver, cadmium, bismuth, antimony, and gold, wo find a 
marked difference, which we attribute to our experiments 
having been made with pure metals, and we are con- 
firmed in this view by the following experiments : — 

Wo found that a small per-centage of imparity (such 
as 3 or 4. per cent, in iron) produced a considerable 
deduction in the ratio of expansion. 

Wrought iron 0-00119 

Cast iron o-ooi is 

The composition of these metals is as follows :— 

Curt Iron. 

First 8«cond 

Analyxta. Analysis. 

Carbon 1*310 a-* 30 

Silicium z'yjo V670 

Phosphorus 0-580 0710 

Sulphur 0-318 0-288 

Manganese and aluminium — traces 

Iron 94059 94°S9 94^59 

100*047 99*957 100*000 
The wrought iron was from the same running, and 

was composed as follows:— 

Y>»t H^x.u.X „ 
Analy-ris. AnnJyt-U. * ,tan 

Carbon o-ibo o-ui o'lii 

Silicium 0-095 °* o8a °' os8 

Pulphur. 0093 0-096 0-094 

Phosphorus 0-117 — — 

Iron — — — 

In the course of these experiments wo have met with 
rhich, we believe, will prove highly in 

Iron Crystallised by Vibration. 

■«t. tnd. ird. 

9o"to io° 69 66- s 65 5 

Mean of 100 0 , minus 30 

Wrought Iron, at in preceding Talk 

CD-efficient of expansion 

Ditto of iron crystallised by vibrati 

"We have been led to devoto particular attention to 
them facts on account of the great use which is made of 
these metal* in naval and other constructions. Although 
we have only given ono oxample of the influence of 
crystallisation upon the ratio of expansion of metals, 
still we have observed several others in the course of our 
experiments upon metals ; and in further researches 
upon minerals and rocks, which wc shall shortly publish, 
this influence will bo strikingly exemplified. 

Another example of the influence or molecular condi- 
tion upon the ratio of expansion is tbo change which 
takes place in steel when tempered at different degrees 
of temperature, showing that a slight change in the 
arrangements of the particles of a body affects its ratio 
of expansion. 

The steel bar upon which these experiments were 
made was nearly doublo the length of the bars used in 
previous experiments. The figures here given are those 
read off in the same manner as those previously detailed j 
but the mean for 1 00° is calculated, and the correction I 
applied to reduce it to the mean for a bar of 60 milli- 
metres in length for the sake of uniformity. [ 
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In making experiments upon nine with different 
of crystallisation, we met with further instances of U» 
influence of molecular condition. The respective rati* 
of zinc, oast horizontally and vertically, were found to 
differ considerably, tho former having only one axis of 
crystallisation, while tho latter has two. 
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Co-efficient of linear expansion of zinc : — 
Cast horizontally . . - 0*00367 
Cast vertically .... 0*00451 

We shall now proceed to give the results obtained 
with certain series of alloys composed of equivalents of 
pure metals. 

Zinc and Tin. 
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The ivsults obtained wiih (lie ubove series enable us 
u. draw the following conclusions :— 

1. Th.it thn various bi unzon mid browses bavc a ratio 
ot fXjmiiMon less tbfin that indicated by theory. 

i. That, notwithst-tmling that the ulloys Sn Cu^ and 
Sn C;i, contain respectively n and 3f73 per cent, of 
a liiylily expansive metal tin, — still their ratio of expan- 
sion is c<pml t<i that of pure copper, the pre.seiieo of tin 
in (lie-re alloys liavin- no inllucneo on their rate of 
t xji.s i:s I- •: t . 
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On tht (>x<il.:t>s „f Trr.i,. ?,y T. I.. PmrsoV, I'ti.I) , 
^If n Air i'f (fit (_'ht aural S.iru ttj i>J /'.//"(v, k Sc, iVf. 

TlTK two oxalates of iron of which 1 am about to speak 
have not vet been submitted to any investigation. They 
have been* seen by several ehe.n:Uts, who have mentioned 
their exist< nee in a cursory manner; but their composi- 
tion and properties have never been examined. 

In Nature there exists an oxalate of protoxide of iron, 
known by the name of Jfntnhohlfitn [Ojcalitc or 
Eitvun-stH of some mineralogists j, and which, according 
to the analysis of M. de Kivero, eonsiitts of one atom of 
oxalic aeid and one atom of protoxide of iron T have 
not yet had an opportunity of examining thi< mineral, 
nor "have I endeavoured 'to form it artificially in the 
laboratory. 

l. Oiiil«t<- of I*r«»«o*id«» of li on.— Vi'hc n a dis 
solution of oxalic acid or of oxalate of ammonia i> added 
to sulphate of protoxide of iron, and the niixturo 



1 violently stirred, a considerable quuutity <>f u yellow 
■ precipitate is obtained iu u short time. This bnght- 
' coloured precipitate is very stable, even in contact with 
strong acids. Neither air nor light have uny action 
upon this new »att at the ordinary tempci atmv of ihc 
atmospiicic ; it is, moreover, insolublo iu water and in 
, dilute sulphuric and hydrochloric acids; it eaunot either 
)>e dissolved in any excesa of uxnlic acid. When ti-eated 
j with (ioneent rated" nitric aeid,it is Buddcnly di>eomposcd, 
1 with an abundant evolution of rutillant vapouni. 

The best method of analysing this salt 1 found to be 
; the following : --IJy calcining tlie salt the iron can be 
' estimated accurately as peroxide of iron ; the other 
dements, water and* oxalic acid, must be determined by 
combustion of the salt with oxide of eopper, as in an 
ordinary organic analysis. The water is rect-ved and 
1 weighed in a chloride of calcium tube, and the oxalic 
acid calculated from the amount of carbonic acid pro- 
| duccd by combustion :— 
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Two analyses made in this manner gave me the 
following results : — 



1. 11. 
Protoxide of iron . 19*44 19*40 
Oxalic acid (by diff.) 59*56 (by combust.) 59*75 
21*00 (by diff.) 10-85 

100*00 



Water (direct) 



Theory. 
20*00 

59*99 
20*00 



xoo-oo 100*00 99*99 

This composition corresponds, therefore, with the 



Fe03C,0 J + 4HO, 
or, if we assume that oxalic acid contains hydrogen 
with the formula,— 

FeOtC^HOOj + IIO. 

When this yellow powder is submitted to the action 
of heat, it takes fire when its temperature is very slightly 
elevated, and burns like so much tinder, leaving a residue 
of very pure peroxide of iron. When ferricyanide of 
potassium is poured upon it, in sufficient quantity to 
obtuin a partial decomposition only, a fino paJe-grecn 
colour is formed, which might bo used as an oil-colour or 
a water-colour, and the tint of which maybe varied with 
the quantity of ferricyanide employed. When the 
decomposition with the latter salt is complete, the ordi- 
nary blue is obtained. 

If tho green powder, procured in the manner just 
stated, be thoroughly desiccated and then heated a little, 
it also takes fire and burns like tinder, leaving nothing 
but peroxide of iron. 

*- Oxalate «r P«r-»xld« of Irora. — I obtained this 
salt by dissolving hydrate of peroxide of iron in an 
excess of oxalic acid ; it is best to perform this operation 
at night or in tho shade. A fino green solution is thus 
obtained, which, evaporated and then left to itself, 
soon gives emerald-green crystals. These are oblique 
prisms, and are very soluble in water. 

When these crystals are exposed to the light of the 
sun thcr blacken on their borders, like chloride of silver ; 
and if they be then sprinkled over with water, a peculiar 
crackling noise is heard, after which they dissolve, leaving 
a residue of yellow oxalate of protoxide. This expen- 
nient is very striking if a capsule, the bottom of which 
is covered with the crystals in question, be submitted to 
the direct influence of the solar rays,— one-half of the 
crystals being protected from the light by the projecting 
border of the capsule remaining unaltered; the other 
half of tho crystals blackens rapidly. 

The so mo decomposition takes placo with tho green 
solution. When this solution is exposed to solar light 
it gradually deposits yellow oxalate of protoxide of iron 
in microscopic crystals, and, in the space of a week or 
two, the whole solution becomes jwrfcctly colourless. If 
a bar of iron be placed in tho solution tho reduction 
takes place without the influence of light, and a yellow 
powder of oxalate of protoxide is thrown down. 

The analysis of these green crystals gave mo the fol- 
lowing result : — 

Found. Calculated. 
Peroxide of iron . . 20-00 20*25 
Oxalic acid .... 45*00 45 58 

Combined water . . 24*00 22-76 
Water of crystallisation 11 00 11-41 

10000 100*00 
Whence wo obtain the formula, — 

Fe s O,5C,0. + 5HO + ioAq„ 
or, if we suppose oxalic acid to contain hydrogen,— 
Pe-O-tCHOO.+ ioHO. 



The crystals lose their water of crystallisation at about 
1 20° Centigrade, and, at the same time, their colour ; 
when all this water of crystallisation is driven off they 
are perfectly white. The remainder of the water con- 
tained in the salt is only expelled by calcination. The 
same may be said of the greater portion of the water 
contained in the yellow oxalate of protoxide. 

A curious fact connected with these two salts is, that 
the salt of protoxide is yellow, and tho salt of peroxide 
green, contrary to what wo generally remark with salts 
of iron. Generally, also, the salts of protoxide of iron 
arc decomposed under tho influence of exterior agents, 
and are converted into Baits of peroxide, which are ordi 
narily more stable. In the cases before us precisely the 
reverse takes place. 

Tho reduction of tho peroxide salt into a salt ot 
protoxide by tho influence of light is very remarkable. 
It is, like all chemical actions of light, a phenomenon of 
reduction. I am not yet perfectly sure of what takes 
place in this circumstance. I have analysed the yellow 
salt deposited in this decomposition, and find it has for 
composition,— 

FCO.3CO- + 4IIO 
In fact, that it is the same oxalate of protoxide of iron 
described above, and from which it differs only by being 
crystalline, the other being amorphous. 

When we come to consider the constitution of these 
oxalates of iron, wo may admit for oxalic acid tho 
formula, — 

CjHO,, 

which is probably the most rational manner of repre- 
senting its composition ; the oxalate of peroxide of iron, 
for instance, instead of — 

FejO^OjJj-r sHO+ ioAq., 



PcAstCjIIO,) + IoHOt 
and the oxalate of protoxide,— 

FsOfCiUO^ + HO. 
The presence of furmic acid among the products of 
distillation of oxalic acid authorises us to look upon 
oxalic acid as containing hydrogen. But, whilst 
admitting this, we cannot double tho formula, as M. 
Wurtz has been obliged to do in supposing oxalic acid 
to be derived from glycol. In this theory oxalic acid is 
represented by t\H,0,, 2C-H0, ; and it is evident 
that M. Wurtz's theory is completely erroneous, since 
if C'iHjOg were the real formula of oxalic acid, it would 
be impossible to form salts such as those described in 
this paper. 



On a Netc Principle in Volumetric Analysi$. 

In the Annal, der Chemie und Fharmacie, cxvi. p. 118, 
Dr. Mohr, of Coblentz, propounded a problem in volu- 
metric analysis, and invited those interested in the 
subject to solve it The first who did so was to receive 
one of Dr. Mohr's burettes as a prize. Dr. Mohr 
assorted at the same timo that he had himself already 
solved it. 

The problem was,—" To perform quantitative deter- 
minations without the use of weights, with volumetric 
solutions of unknown strength, and the strength of 
which must not bo ascertained, and regulated. Dr. 
Mohr received a number of communications, in which, 
however, some condition was violated ; either a weight 
of some kind was used, or the strength of the test liquid 
indirectly determined by saturated solutions of 
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chloride of sodium (as in Licbig's urea test), or in some 
other way. 

The problem was first solved by Dr. Pauli. of the 
Union Alkali Works, St. Helen's, Lancashire, on 
December »S, i860, in the following way. In one of 
the pans of a balance is put a piece of rhemicailv-pure 
carbonate of soda, and in the other an equal weight of 
an undetermined soda, and both are measured by an 
acid of unknown strength. Suppose that in the first 
case 1 5 cubic centimetres, and in the second 1 1 cubic 
centimetres have been used, then, 15 : 11 : : too : 7V33- 
The soda, therefore, contains 73-35 percent, carbonate of 
soda. 

The solution of the question, for which Dr. Pauli 
only citea a special case, is generally this : — ■ 

Equal portions of the pure substance to be determined 
and the impure are to be weighed off. one against the 
other, and are then to he measured with tho same fluid; 
then tho cubic centimetres used for the pure substance 
represent 100 per eent, and the other number propor- 
tionately less. Suppose, for example, that it is proposed 
to determine the iron in an iron ore. A piece of pure iron 
wire is placed in the scale of a balance, and is exactly 
counterpoised by means of the powdered ore, both are 
then brought into solution as protoxide in the usual way, 
and are then treated with |iermanganate of unknown 
strength. If oxide of iron is to be determined, pure 
oxide must be used instead of the wire. If potashes are 
be examined, pure carbonate of potash (recently hen ted 
to redness) should be used. It would appear from this, 
for every analysis the strength must be determined by 
the pure suNitance. This, however, is easily avoided if 
we nut a sixpence into the scale pan, and weigh with 
this both the pure and impure substance. The number 
of cubic centimetres of the fluid holds good as long as 
th* Mine fluid and the same sixpence are used, and this 
number may be marked upon the bottle as expressing 
100 per cent, for the same substance. 

This method is capable of universal application, and 
eliminates possible errors in weights and variations of 
temperature. It is only necessary that the substance to 
be determined should 'be available in the pure state. 
But how is the problem to be solved, if it remains as 
before, but with the further condition, " when the sub- 
stance to be determined is not available in a pure state ?" 
Dr. Mohr received two other solutions of the problem 
fro'n Dr. Hillcr and Herr Dietrich, both students iu 
Heidelberg. Dr. Miller has also solved the question, 
even with the condition that the pure substances should 
not be available, and in the same way as Dr. Mohr had 
already done it. For example, — if no chemically pure 
peroxide of manganese can be obtained for a manganese j 
determination, according to Dr. Miller, pure permanga- 
nate, or pure bichromate of potash, can be employed to 
weigh off the manganese; both are then converted by 
distillation with hydrochloric acid into chlorine, and 
then into iodine, and both fluids are then to be deter- 
mined with the some unknown solution of hyposulphite 
of soda. Instead of using pure permanganate, it would 
be better perhaps to use pure iodine to counterpoise the 
manganese, then to dissolve the iodine in iodide of 
potassium, and proceed as before. We have now to 
convert the value of (he iodine into the value of an 
equal weight of pure peroxide of manganese, and 
express it in the cubic centimetres of hyposulphite used. 
A* 4.3 57 M11O, set 117 iodine at libcity, therefore any 
given weight of MnO, would set at liberty or 2 915 
timet as much iodine as is employed to counterbalance it. 
We have, therefore, to multiply the number of cubic 



centimetres of hyposulphite which have been used for a 
quantity of iodine equal to the manganese by 1-9 1 5, and 
then to proceed as if pure MnO, and common manganese 
had been weighed together. 

If pure carbonate of soda cannot be obtained, pure 
carbonate of lime may be used ; the cubic centimetres of 
the acid used must be multiplied by gj}, that is, 1 atom 
of carbonate of lime divided by an atom of carbonate of 
soda. — Aniialen drr Chemie und PharmacU, cxvii. 386. 
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On the Chemical Onnponttinn of Catt Iron 
by M. FRKMT. 

(fonfinwtf from pagt 146.) 

To establish clearlr the existence of a nitrogenised 
charcoal, I have had recourse to a synthetic experiment 
which clears up all doubt on the subject. I made choice 
of a very pure organic matter, — for instance the best 
quality of sugar, nitrogenising it according to the in- 
valuable directions given in a recent communication by 
M. Paul Thenard, and then submitting the compound to 
prolonged calcination — the charcoal thus obtained is 
highly nitrogenised, and disengaged ammonia for a long 
time by the action of hydrogen. 

These experiments prove that organic nitrogenised 
substances, such as those composing animal and even 
vegetable tissues, will by calcination yield a nitrogenised 
charcoal, which by slow combustion, like that produced 
in ci mentation cases, will then dis ngage its nitrogen in 
the state of ammonia under the influence of hydrogen 
or of aqueous vapour. Nitrogenised charcoal is then a 
sort of magazine of nitrogen suitable for cementation : 
it decomposes with a degree of slowness favourable to 
the operation itself, and is perhaps one of the conditions 
of the quality of the product. 

The facts I have brought before the Academy will 
probably be utilised in manufacture, and will account 
ior certain practical operations well known among steel- 
workers. Thus all tho organic bodies which produce 
rapid acieration, such as born, soot, leather, animal 
excreta, are precisely those which yield highly nitro- 
genised charcoal. Ammonincal compounds can nitro- 
gen ise even ternary organic substances. 

The utility of nitrogen in charcoal explains a very 
curious practical fact, which is, that the charcoal of the 
cementation cases, after having been heated for a certsin 
time, becomes exhausted, and requires to be replaced by 
fresh charcoal. The old theory, which assigned to car- 
bon an exclusive part in cementation, could not account 
for this fact, admitting that the nitrogen is iu the end 
carried off by the action of hydrogciiised bodies, which, 
according to my novel views, is perfectly intelligible. 
The nitrogen for converting iron into steel is then 
yielded both by air and by wood charcoal, which always 
contains nitrogen. A notable quantity of nitrogeu may- 
even pre-exist in iron ; the purest sorts of iron, ana 
which a:e most easily convertible into steel, are just 
those containing nitrogen. 

By submitting certain kinds of iron to the action of 
cs>ence of turpentine vapours, I have sometimes pro- 
duced an evident degree of acieration. As an explana- 
tion of this phenomenon, I have always found on ex- 
amining the metal afterwards, that it contained nitrogen. 
Thus, tho e chemists who deny the influence or nitrogen 
in producing steel with carburets of hydrogen or 
diamond, aru greatly at fault, for ordinary irou often 
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retains sufficient nitrogen to form steel by the action of 
a simply carbonising body. Moreover, I shall by-and- 
by prove that nitrogen can be replaced in acicration by 
another metalloid bearing some chemical analogy to it, 
ui phosphorus, and yield compounds which may 
ly be confounded with normal steel. 
After showing that steel is always produced in pre- 
sence of nitrogen, the influence of this body being 
proved by laboratory experiments and practical obser- 
vations, I must now inquire in what way nitrogen 
influences acieration. 

As I said in a preceding communication, the action of 
nitrogen in acieration is twofold ; not only does it com- 
bine with the iron, but it renders the metal porous, and 
makes clear the hitherto obscure phenomenon of cemen- 
tation, namely, how a solid body can penetrate a metallic 
mnss. 

The most distinguished savants engaged in enquiries 
touching acieration know that cementation is a fact 
difficult to comprehend. I am about to prove that the 
properties of nitride of iron permit the most simple 
explanation of this penetration of the metal. In fact, 
it has been shown that nitrogen furnished by ammonia 
can penetrate a mass of iron and produce the compound 
I have studied under the name of nitrogenised iron ; 
this body submitted to the action of hydrogen is reduced, 
leaving the metal remarkably porous. Steel is produced 
by heating this nitrogenised, iron in a current of car- 
buretted hydrogen gas ; a portion of nitrogen remains 
combined with the metal ; carbon can then penetrate the 
pores produced by the departure of nitrogen and the 
aisengn^ement of hydrogen or of ammonia. 

All the mysteries of cementation are thus easily ex- 
plained ; the numerous blisters characterising cementa- 
tion steel — blistered steel, as it is called — the formation 
of which it was impossible to explain by the old theory, 
are now intelligible : they are produced by gases result- 
ing from the action of hydro-carbnrised compounds on 
nitride of iron. Thus, the chemical phenomena of 
cementation may bo summarised in the following man- 
ner : — Ammonia produces nitrogenised iron in disen- 
gaging hydrogen, which renders the iron porous; the 
hydro-carburetted gases then decompose the nitrogenised 
iron, acting by their hydrogen and carbon ; excess of 
nitrogen is disengaged in the state of ammonia or 
cyanide of ammonium, which increases the porosity of 
the metal ; while the carbon unites itself to the remain- 
ing nitrogen, forming the nitro-carburetted compound 
which seems to be the element essential to the compo- 
sition of steel. This twofold action of nitrogen, which 
M. Despretx's experiments foreshadowed, is in a theo- 
retical point of view an exceedingly interesting fact. 

Is it not curious to see nitrogen, whose chemical 
activity is usually so little developed, combining with 
two bodies present in cementation cases, playing the 
part of a shuttle, and becoming a powerful cementation 
agent ? It is impossible to consider the important part 
which I make nitrogenised iron play in cementation as 
a theoretical idea unconfirmed by experience. It cannot 
be forgotten that nitrogenised iron is produced at red 
heat, and that I have maintained it at that temperature 
lor ten hours without its decomposing, and that, when 
afterwards submitted to a carburising influence, it has 
formed steel. These are precisely the conditions which 
we find realised in cementation cases. 

I have now to inquire whether, in the fabrication of 
steel, by retiuiug cost iron, nitrogen exerts an influence 
as important as in cementation. I first prove that in 
steel produced by puddling, or by a small furnace, the 



presence of nitrogen is easily shown, either by making 
a current of hydrogen act on the filings, and bo disen- 
gaging ammonia, or by examining the nitrogenised 
residue resulting from the action of acids on this kind 
of steel. 1 

Steel produced in a small furnace, in contact with 
wood charcoal, and, consequently, under circumstances 
in which cyanides arc readily formed, the nitration of 
iron and its transformation into steel can easily be 
understood. 

In puddling furnaces acieration is sometimes due to 
the nitrogen contained in east iron, bat chiefly to the 
action of nitrogenised compounds furnished by the 
combustible, and the air, which acts rapidly on the iron 
when it commences to become red, porous, and in a 
nascent state. 
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Discourse on somt Phenomena attending Combustion in 
Rarefied Air, by Dr. Euwaud Frankland, F.R.S., 
Lecturer on Chemistry at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Tkb results which I shall endeavour to Uy before you 
this evening originated tu a series of observations which I 
undertook when accompanying Dr. Tyndall in the ascent 
of Mont Blanc in the autumn of 1859. I then took with 
me a number of candles — half-a-dozen stearine candles, in 
fact — which were carefully weighed in Chamounix before 
tha ascent, and were burned there for the space of an hour. 
These candles were subsequently taken to the top of th« 
mountain, and were there carefully burned again, with the 
complete exclusion of draft for the space of another hour. On 
returning from the summit the candles were again carefully 
weighed, and the difference between the two result* would 
indicate, of course, whether an increase of atmospheric 
pressure had had the effect of causing the combustion to 
go on more rapidly ; or, on the other hand, whether rarefied 
air had the effect of decreasing the rapidity of combustion. 
We might naturally suppose that, inasmuch as at tha 
summit of Mont Blanc we had not much more than half 
the amount of air, in the same bulk that we had at the 
level of the sea, that we should meet with a diminution in 
the rate of combustion of such materials as candles. The 
results of those experiment* which, as I have said, led me 
to the investigation forming the particular subject of 
my diaeourse this evening, are contained in this table, 
which shows the difference in the rate of combuation of 
the same candles at Chamounix and at the summit of 
Mont Blanc. 

Rate of Combustion per Hour. 
At Chaiuounlx. 
tst candle lost 91 
*nd „ „ 9-9 
3rd „ „ 91 
4th „ „ 104 
$th „ „ 9 5 
6th „ „ 9*s 



At tha Summit of Moat 

1st candle lost 8 7 

and „ „ 9 s 

3rd „ „ 9-1 

*th „ „ 8 8 

5 th » .1 9'J 

th „ „ 9 0 



>» 



If we add up these results together and take the mean we 
shall find that the rate of combustion at Chamounix was 

> Chemists wi.htng to prove the presence of nitrogen In st«el by 
mean* of hydrogwu rnunt avoid tho Humorous Influence* which iW*n 
po«o amimuU. They moat, betides, seek for nitrogen when not 
rendered evident by hydrogen, either In the liquids proceeding frr.m 
the action of acids on steel, or In the brown. Insoluble *ub*uueo 
this action. Very pure hydrate of potash can also. 
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grammes per hour ; and at the summit of the moun- 
l the rate of combustion was 9-1 grammes per hour, 
t you see that one of these candles No. 4 yielded 
ormal results. There was evidently something the 
:ter with this candle which caused it to bum an abnor- 
I quantity of stearine at Chamounix, and the quantity 
ned was a trifle smaller at the summit of the moun- 
1 than that burned by the others. It would, therefore, 
link, only be fair to leave this fourth candle out of the 
stion, and then we arrive at this average result, omitting 
fourth candle, that the quantity of stearine burned was 
grammes at Chamounix, and at the summit of the 
in tain 91 grammes per hour. So you see we en 
ire ourselves by this result, that the rate of combustion 
ntirely unaffected by the pressure of the atmosphere, 
that candles and combustibles of that kind burn with 
ctly the same consumption of combustible matter under 
circumstance as under the other. Whilst making 
ie experiments in the tent at the top of the mountain, 
;re we remained twenty-two hours, 1 was very forcibly 
ick with the difference in the character of the flame, 
i flame of an ordinary stearine candle with which we 
all very familiar, exhibits generally this phenomenon 
re have at the lower part of the flame a blue portion 
ich does not, however, rise to within a quarter of an 
h of the apex of the wick, there it terminates, and at 
1 point the luminous portion of the flame commences, 
icn the same candles were burned at the summit of 
mountain, I noticed that this blue portion of the flume 
v extended to about an eighth of an inch above the 
>x of the wick, consequently the candles gave a very 
ich smaller amount of light. The luminous effect was 
riously, to the most casual observer, considerably 
trior to the luminosity of the same candles at the base 
the mountain. This led me on returning to England 
institute a series of experiments upon this subject, and 
found that on burning a candle in air rarefied to the 
«»i tv which it waa rarefied on the summit of Mont 
nc the illuminating power of the candle diminished 
idly, and to a very considerable extent. The experi- 
it was made in the apparatus here upon the table, and 
■not do better than repeat it in the way in which it 
made. Here we have our stearine candle enclosed 
t glass cylinder in connection with a powerful air- 

Ci by means of which we can obtain any amount of 
ction wiibin the cylinder. External air can be 
Ued below, and the products of combustion be 
Id off by a glass chimney, or cylinder, which is 
I an inch and B-quarter in diameter, and is connected 
this tube, so that the products of combustion are 
Carefully removed, and the candle is kept constantly 
>g in pure air, a condition which is obviously quite 
H to the proper performance of the experiment. 
*'■ will endeavour to light our candle. [The ex- 
*n of the cylinder was then commented.] We have 
f a rarefaction of air to the extent of some 
■four or twenty-five inches I believe. We have 
our candle. We have here a stop-cock, which 
•ble us at pleasure to regulate the supply of ex- 
*ir. The candle is now burning at the ordinary 
aerio pressure, arid giving its ordinary amount 
•• You know when we first ignite a candle, 
' with a dull flame, or a small flame at all events, 
< certain quantity of stearine has got melted, 
the flame is improving I will project upon the 
jl image of a vacuum gauge by which you will 
0 tee the tension of the air which we have in 
»u*ting apparatus during the different stages 
■stion. [The lights were then turned down ] 
Dinting to the image on the screen] we have out 
,»uge, which I hope will be visible even to thocc 
■nee. This is a column of mercury which is 
'rising. We will take our barometer to be at 30 
be usual atmospheric pressure. The guage is 
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now, you see, at 2V5, the next figure being 2*, there- 
fore we have a pressure of about 8 inches ; and at this 
pressure we will introduce our burning candle. Yon 
see now how I am reducing the pressure, and notice 
the effect upon the luminosity of the candle. Now 
our candle, you see, is burning under a pressure of 
about 8 inches of mercury, instead of about 30 inches, 
and if we had the means here of taking the illuminating 
power there can be no doubt that we should find we have 
now a very small fraction of the light given by this 
candle before the exhausting process took place. Now 
we will gradually allow this pressure to increase. In 
fact, we shall find it necessary to let a little air in. You 
see it is gradually rising — the mercury is gradually 
falling. We had first now 12, and now it ia going 
down to 21. Now, our candle is burning in a pressure of 
10 inches, and you see the pressure is gradually increasing. 
You will notice that we have a corresponding increase in 
our illuminating effect. Our candle, which was barely 
luminous at all under a pressure of 8 inches of mercury, 
is now considerably more luminous when that pressure is 
increased to something like 18 inches, at which it now 
stands. Now we have a pressure of 18 inches — in fact, a 
little more. There we have now about the light that the 
candle gave at the summit of Mont Blanc, and which is 
obviously very different from the light of a candle, burn- 
ing with its usual brilliancy. We will just restore the 
candle to its original atmospheric pressure, and without 
disturbing the equilibrium of its combustion. Now that 
our candle ia burning under atmospheric pressure, you see 
what a very different result we have with regard to the 
light that is emitted. 

I did not call your attention to a phenomenon which is 
perceptible at a short distance from the candle when the 
illuminating effect is diminished to its lowest point — a 
phenomenon which is very beautiful if it can be seen , but, 
unfortunately, it esnnot be seen at a distance. It is this : 
when the luminous portion of the flame of the candle 
has almost entirely disappeared there suddenly sppears, 
round the nucleus of the flame, another flame which had 
hitherto been invisible if it had existed at all ; it extends 
to the width of about a quarter to half an inch on each 
side of the flame, and it is of a very beautiful purple 
tint. It can only be well seen when the light from 
the centre part of the flame is cut off by holding the finger 
or a piece of card before the flame sufficient to intercept the 
rays from the centre part. When thst is done this 
beautiful colour in the external coaling of flame comes out 
very beautifully. This coloured flame I have examined by 
means of the prism, and it appears to possess those 
rays which are permitted to pass by a solution of 
permanganate of potash, although it contains rather more 
blue rays, apparently, than the light transmitted by the 
permanganate ; I will endeavour to show you the 
kind of rays which are perceptible in the flame of 
the candle by means of the prismatic spectrum. [The 
gas-lights were again turned down.] Now, wo will 
endeavour to throw upon this screen, first of all, the 
prismatic spectrum itself containing all the usual colours 
and then we will cut off the necessary colours. There, we 
have this beautiful spectrum which, you see, contains nt 
this extremity an intense red ray, then orange, then 
yellow, then green, then blue, then indigo, and finally 
violet. Now, the external flame of the candle which is 
seen so beautifully when you are near to the candle, and 
when, through the rarefaction of 'the air the luminosity of 
the flume has become almost extinct, contains a combina- 
tion of the rays from the two extremities of the spectrum ; 
it contains a portion of this red ray and it contains a 
portion of this violet ray. I will now introduce a solution 
of permanganate of potash which, as I have said, resembles 
the colour of this outer flame. [A beam of electric light 
was passed through a solution of permanganate of potash, 
the two colours of which were thereby shown upon the. 
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MNM J These are the colours of which the external coating 
of the flame ia composed. If we have a mixture of thee* two 
colour*, red and violet, you will get something like a 
notion of the colour of thia external flame of the candle 
which ia aeen when the luminosity has almost disappeared. 
Here we have something nearly approaching v . Now, 
thia effct ia very furiously connected "»ith a result that 
ww firat observed by Mr. Ga«*iot in the tran«mi*«ion of 
electric ap.rka through highly rarifled air or highly 
■fled gases. Mr. Gas* tot found that when the«e 
contained «»n a trace of nitrogen that the 
at once txcame of thia pinkish hue — became 
qu»te airnilar to what we have observed in the ex- 
ternal flame of the candle. I cannot do hettcr, perhaps, 
than just ahow you thia colour, which ia, perhaps 
more than any other colour like that of the external 
flame ; in fact, I believe the cause of the colour in both 
cases to be identical— namely, the ignition of nitrogen ; 
and that thia spectrum which I have been showing you 
on the screen, ia leally the spectrum of incandescent 
nitrogen. Here we have nitrogen in thia tube which has 
been highly rarefied ; it doea not contain mere, perhaps, 
than from one-tenth to two-tentha ot an inch of nvrcurial 
pressure. [The rarefied titrogen waa contained in a long 
cylindrical glaaa jar, through which a aeries of electric 
spark* were then trans i itted.] There is the light in 
question which is. I believe, due to exactly the same csuse 
as that light surrounding the candle flaine — namely, the 
incandescence of the nitrogen in both cases. 

Upon commencing these experiments so as to bring them 
intostrktlv quantitative form, and - .train with something 
like precision what ia the actual diminution of li^ht which 
takea place under these circumstance*, I soon found that 
candles were perfectly useless for this pu-p.>se, and that 
when placed under these artificial conditions, candles, not- 
withstanding the quality of th« materials of »hich they 
may be made, are liable to nutter; they burn with dit- 
ferent lengths of wick, and the results, which occupied 
me several weeks in obtaining, were altogether uureliahle. 
I therefore turned to gas, as being far more manageable 
and capable of uniform combustion under the*?, so to 
speak, abnormal conditions. We can. by means of a 
gaa meter like this, regulate the aupply of gas into this 
apparatus, and thus we have at our command a known 
quantity of combustible matter to be con-umed in a 
certain time. The light emit ted was measured by Bunsen's 
photometer, an instrument which is very well known. It 
consuls of a central disc of paper, which ia rendered 
transparent in the gTeater part of it by means of a solution 
of spermac eti in turpeniine; and if this disc be pla< ed 
between two anurces ot light in an otherwise dark loom, 
and you move it until the illumination of both aides i* 
equal, that equality of illumination will be manifested by 
the disappears^ e of that comparatively non-transparent 
spot of unsised paper in the centre of the disc ; and by 
these meana it ia quite possible to determine, and with 
very considerable precision, the illuminating power 
of any flame. Here, to describe the app.imtus employed, 
ia a gaa flame the combustion of which waa rendered 
quite constant by passing the gas through a govtnmr, 
regulating thepret-aure of the gas. Then the experimental 
gas flame waa placed at the opposite extremity ot 
the instrument, and this was gradua ed by a scale, so that 
on moving thia disc, both sides of it could be simultaneously 
seen. This is, in fact, Hunsm'a photometer. The first 
series of experiments was commenced with a pressure 
ot ao'o inches of air, and in each case I assumed the 
light of the experimental flame to be equal to ico, 
for the purptaie of comparing the results. On reducing 
the pressure to 04-9 inches, the amount of light Mas 
decreased to 75. On reducing the pressure to 19*9 
inches, the illuminating power was reduced to 52 9. 
Then, on reduction to 13-6 inches of pressure, the illumi 
nating power was reduoad to xo-a. On. reducing it to 9 6, 



I the illuminating power was reduced to 5.-4, and fina 
when the pressure was reduced down to 6-6. the ill < 
I nating power fell to 0 9, the fraction of s unit ; so t 
you see we have decreased from 100 units of light dc 
even to leas than one U"it. The light emitted by 
combustion of the same kind of gaa under thia redo 
preasure was not 16o th of the light under the ordii 
atmospheric pressure. 
This ia the second series of ex 
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Each number is the result of the average of twenty nb«ei 
lions — not merely a single observation, but the nvera* 
twenty in ea< h case. This table goes down to \ 
inches of pre»aure. Now, the result of these ob*erva i 
was thin — that beginning at atmospheric preasure. < 
with too units of light, we decrra»e almost exactly at 
units of light for each inch of mercurial prc~aur* 
diminish in coming down the scale. The rc-ulta of if 
two series of experiments are seen upon thia diagn 
which will |iive you a clearer idea of the nature of th 
resul's and the accordance with each other, than any u 
inspection of the tables. 

|0 ll it 14 u u it li 14 rs to S 6 
■00 




In this table the amount of light ia repres-n 
horizontal lines. Here, beginning with no ligh 
the bottom of the table, you have 10. xo, 1 
I he perpendicular lines represent the amouolii 
30 imhes, x8, 26, 24, 22, 20, and so on. 
uiagond lines show the results of the tw< 
experiments. You see, therelore, that if 
nating power of the flame had been c 
all pressures, then this line, instead of rut 
here diagonally, would run atraight across t 
It, on the other hand, the diiiminaiing po« 
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exactly in the tune ratio as the pressure— for the 
distance from 100 to nothing^is exactly the same at from 
30 to nothing on the horizontal line here — then this line 
would proceed from this angle direct to the opposite 
angle [pointing]; hut you tee the light diminishes in a 
more rapid ration than the pressure. You find, also, 
another peculiarity— that, when you get down to something 
like i j inches of pressure, there is a sudden divergence in 
that direction [pointing to the right of the diagram], show- 
ing that the light does not then decrease in so rapid a ratio 
as at a higher pressure ; in fact, that, from 14 or 15 inches 
downwards, the decrease in the illuminating power is 
considerably leas rapid than from 30 inches down to about 
14 or 15. Taking, however, the atmospheric pressure down 
from 14 inches, we have then a series of descending steps, 
so to speak, representing, for each unit in the diminution 
of pressure, a diminution of nearly 5-1 units of light. We 
haTe upon these tables the calculated results upon this 
assumption, and you see how nearly they coincide with 
the observed diminutions in the experiments. Now, as 
the diminution of light for a comparatively small diminu- 
tion of pressure is so great when we are operating nearly 
at atmospheric pressure, it became interesting to ascertain, 
by as delicate a series of experiments as could be made, 
the variations within three inches of mercurial pressure, 
and they were made in the same way as the above, but 
with n -water-pressure gauge, so that the readings were 
considerably more delicate. The following figures are the 
result of twenty observations under each pressure :— 



Third Seri4t. 


Pressure of Air. j 


lUua.inating Power. 


3ox 

:s: 

»7'» 


100 
950 

«97 
844 


100 

949 
898 
847 



Here, in the second column, you have the observed 
numbers, and in the third the calculated numbers, at the 
rate of a diminution of 51 units of light for each inch 
diminution of pressure. You ace the line is almost perfectly 
straight, and coincides so nearly with the divergence which 
ia represented here by this dotted line that somewhere 
about half way up the diagram the two lines coalesce and 
remain togother during the rest of their passage to the top 
corner of the diagram. In both diagrams the dotted line 
represents the calculated numbers. 
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These, then, being the results of the combustion of gas 
and candle flames in rarefied air, some questions naturally 



arise as to what can be the cause of these 
Before answering these questions, it would be well for 
us, perhaps, for a moment or two to glance at the 
conditions under which light is evolved from flames in 
general. In gas and candle flames the light ia due to two 
sources ; namely, first, the incandescence of gaseous matter, 
and secondly, the incandescence or glow of solid matter 
deposited within the flame. Now the light due to the 
incandescence of gaseous matter is so slight — does not 
certainly amount to more than 1 per cent, of an ordinary 
gas or candle flame— that it may be left out of 



tion altogether, and it only cornea into prominent play 
when we get to a very high degree of rarefaction, but it 
is a light which surfers little diminution, and hence it causes 
the experimental lines in the diagrams to diverge at low 
pressures from the calculated line. The incandescent 
gaseous matter retains the total luminifcrous effect higher 
than it otherwise would be if this light from gaseous 
incandescence were subject to diminution by the rarefac- 
tion of the air. Here is one of the incandescent gas 
flames — namely, hydrogen. We have two of tlicm in 
coal gas — namely, hydrogen and carbonic oxide. You 
see the light from that large amount of flame is 
scarcely worthy of consideration at all; but if we 
introduce into the flame some solid matter which is 
capable of being heated to incandescence, we shall at 
once obtain a much more powerful light — we shall, in 
fact, feed this burner with exactly the same hydrogen gas 
from the same source as that from which the other burner 
is fed, and the only difference in the two experiments will 
be, that into this hydrogen flame we have introduced a 
quantity of platinum wire coated with a little film of lime, 
which is obtained by burning upon the wire paper that 
\ in chloride of calcium. [The lights 
then turned down.] Here we have now the 
same flame with this solid matter immersed in it, and 
you see the difference in the amount of light emitted 
at the ume temperature, for the flame has not increased 
in temperature it has perhaps rather diminished in tem- 
perature by the presence of this platinum gauze. [The 
lights were then turned up.] Thus the presence of solid 
matter is one condition for the production of a consider able 
amount of light in flame. But it may be objected that if 
we require solid particles of matter in a flame— if < 
that in ordinary flames we have solid matters 
those solid matters ought to be capable of being perceived, 
and that flame, in fact, ought to be to a certain extent, 
opaque, owing to the presence of those solid matters 
floating within it. Such is, however, not the case. Flame 
is almost perfectly transparent ; if devoid of smoke, it is 
practically quite transparent. I will endeavour to show 
you this by ascertaining whether we cannot, through a 
considerable body of flame, actually read a newspaper. I 
will just illuminate a printed paper by means of the 
electric lamp, and project an image of it upon the screen. 
There wo have, I think, a tolerably readable page. I 
think no one would have vory great difficulty in reading 
that. Now, I will interpose this gas-flame between the 
paper and the screen. You see there is an image of 
the flame upon the screen, but it does not in the 
slightest degree interfere with the reading of the paper. 
The transparency is so nearly perfect as not to affect 
the legibility of these printed letters. 80 that this mass 
of flame which appears to have substance in it, is to all 
intents and purposes, transparent. You may make the 
experiment yourselves if you hold a piece of print 
very near a gas -flame, and look very closely at it ; you < 
read through the thickest portion of the flame without 
difficulty. But we may prove in another way, and by 
means of the electric lamp, that solid particles may be and 
really are carried across a perfectly transparent space, and if 
I project the image of these carbon points from which we 
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obtain our light, on the screen ve shall Me between them 
a perfectly transparent portion, apparently quit* free from 
solid matter, but through which panicles of solid matter 
in great quantities are constantly passing. Dr. Tyndall 
will be hind enough to throw these points upon the screen, 
and then wa shall hare the luminous image of the prisms 
of carbon which are brought nearly into contact, and 
between which the electric current is passing , bridging 
over the space ; there we hare them shown on the 
screen. I want you to notice the lower of thece points ; 
i how it is growing— bow there is a sort of 
»g out of that point towards the upper one, which 
d by the transference of the particles of carbon 
i one point to the other. The space between the points 
'anaparent just as our gas-flame was, although 
ea of carbon in the solid form are being 
carried* over. See how they are growing upwards from 
the lower point, and how the upper one is wasting. That 
growth will take place through a considerable space of air, 
which, however, remains transparent all the time. The 
light of flame is also greatly dependent upon the tempera- 
ture of the flame. With the same amount of solid matter 
floating in the flame the light augments by an increase of 
temperature, and vice vet**. [The lights were then turned 
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being, then, the general 
light of flames depends, the first question that will 
rally arise to our minds will be this,— Is the 
which takes place in rarefied air a perfect combustion ; 
because if it be an imperfect combustion, for a given 
amount of combustible substance consumed, the quantity 
of light would be considerably less than that which would 
be otherwise obtained ■ I have therefore investigated the 
point with considerable care, and having extracted the 
gases that were passing off from the flame, both when the 
candle was burnro« under ordinary atmospheric pressure, 
and when under a pressure of eight inches of mercury, I 
found that in both cases the combustion wss perfect. There 
was not a trace of carbon escaped unoonsumcd ; therefore 
the combustion, both in atmospheric and xaraned air, was 
perfect. In fact, if I may be allowed the expression, the 
combustion in rarefied air was more perfect ; for there was 
a more rapid conversion of the elements of combustible 
matter into their final oxidixed products — carbonic acid 
and water. This question, therefore, as to whether the 
diminution of light is caused by an imperfect combustion, 
must be answered in the negative. The next question 
that will arise is this,— Is the diminution of light caused 
by a diminution of temperature r It is well known that if 
you allow air to escape out of a vessel into another vessel 
containing rarefied air, or into another vacuous vessel, there 
is a considerable diminution of pressure in the one from 
which the oir escapes, and it might not be unfairly con- 
cluded that the temperature does suffer in this way. 
But I believe this diminution of temperature, from the j 
cause just mentioned, is practically very small, and is 
neutralised to a great extent by the amaller cooling effect 
of tho atmosphere ; the atmosphere being more rare, the 
quantity of neat taken away from the flame, and the 
amount of heat carried away by convection, is smaller 
than in ordinary circumstances. That this is so, may 
be rendered evident by a very simple experiment. We will 
ignite a platinum wire in suoh a way under the receiver 
that the incandescence shall be scarcely apparent. [The 
platinum wire was then rendered slightly incandescent 
by a current of electricity from six of the battery-cells.] 
You will notice now the extent to which that wire 
glows while we extract the air, and I think it will be 
noticed that as the rarefaction goes on, the intensity of that 
glow will increase. If yon notice the illuminating effect 
within the jar, you will find it very considerably in- 
creased by this rarefaction of the air. Here we have in 
this electric current a constant source of heat, but the 
cooling effect of tho air is diminished by the rarefaction, 



and consequently tho wire becomes hotter, owing to the 
less amount of heat being extracted from it. Thia is the 
case with the flame of the candle, and this effect 
up nearly for the somewhat lower temperature that ia ]_ 
duoed by the combustion of the flame, so that this question 
must also be answered in the negative. 

Now we come to a third question, namely, la the dimi- 
nution of light due to admission of atmospheric oxygen 
into the interior of the flame ? If atmospheric oxygen 
could gain access to the interior of tho flame then it 
would undoubtedly have the effect of destroying these 
incaudescent particles of carbon which are now in the 
interior of the flame, and consequently of withdrawing 
the very source upon which , s ,/<»ths of the light depends. 
It is well known that air introduced into a gas flame 
has the effect of gradually diminishing the light. We 
have here an ordinary gas- flame giving the usual amount 
of light, and an arrangement by which we can show the 
effect of atmospheric oxygen upon the flame. Our aupply 
of gas is regulated by this stop-cock. The gaa passes 
along this tube and into the burner. Here we have a 
second tube inserted into the gas-tube, through which 
we ean throw atmospheric air contained in thia air-bolder. 
Notice tho remarkable effect upon the flame. We have 
got now the maximum illuminating power. Now 1 have 
admitted the smallest possible quantity of air. It has not 
yet reached the flame, but it will presently. You see at 
once, when the air 
the size of the flame i 
of measuring the illuminating power, we should find 
that power reduced also. We will now admit a further 
quantity of air, and you see, as soon as it reaches the 
flame, how the light is reduced. There is no doubt that 
this is the principal, if not the only cause of the diminu- 
tion of light in these gas and candle flames. But how 
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does the oxygen gain access to the interior of the 
in greater quantity in rarefied air than it does ia 
densed air ? The cause is very easily explained. If you 
have a very rare or light gas, the particles of that gss 
are capable of moving about in all directions with very 
much greater facility than the particles of a comparatively 
dense gss. Hydrogen is very remarkable for what is 
termed its " mobility" — its power of intermingling itself 
with other gases. A jar of hydrogen left for a few 
moments with its mouth open downwsrds, exposed to 
the air, will lose all the hydrogen contained in it. The 
gas will rapidly pass out to the external air, even though 
the mouth of the jar be downwards, and consequently 
the gas has to go out against its own comparative light- 
ness, and to make its way against gravity downwards. 
So when you rarefy the air contained in this vessel, the 
particles of the air are far more mobile than when the air 
is «>t the ordinary pressure, and they gain access into the 
interior of the flame with far greater facility. It has been 
found that when a candle or gas flame burns in air at the 
ordinary pressure, thnt as much as from 6o to 70 per cent, 
of nitrogen gains admission into the interior of the flame. 
Now, if we withdraw the gasea from the interior of the 
flame as far as the flame remains blue, you find oxygen 
present. It is only when you get higher into the lumi- 
niferous portion of the flame that there is nitrogen and 
no oxygen. The presence of oxygen in the flame deter- 
mines at once the combustion of the carbon particles, 
which constitute the source from which the light 
under ordinary circumstances. 

I feel it necessary to apologise for having brought 
simple experiments before you. I have done so in reliance 
upon that interest which I know those who weekly 
assemble here feel in any new scientific fact, however 
abstract and technically valueless it may appear to be. I 
do not know that any useful application can be made 
of this law regarding the reduction of illuminating power ; 
but possibly, if we find that this effect extends upwards 
to higher pressures, some such application might be made. 
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I have only yet been able to make a few experiments in 
this direction, but so far as they go, they ieem to indicate 
that the tame law holds good for higher pressures, and 
that at two atmospheres we ahould have about a| times 
the illuminating power which we have at the ordinary 
atmospheric pressure, thus greatly in creating the amount 
of light obtainable from a given quantity of combustible 
matter. These phenomena of flume did not escape Davy 
IB hie laborious and beautiful researches upon flame, 
although he does not appear to have paid more than a 
passing attention to the effects of pressure upon the light 
of combustion. 



Weekly Evening Meeting, Friday, March xe, 1861. 

A Lecture on Electrical Quantity and Intensity, 
by LtAViMKH CLtnx, Etq. 

(Continued frtm paf* 1 JJ ) 

The instances in which the quantity present is not simply 
dependent on the tension, are those in which other electri- 
fied bodies are present which, by their inductive influence, 
affect the quantity present in all bodies in their vicinity 
without necessarily affecting their tension. An insulated 
cylinder was connected with the positive pole of a Daniell's 
battery of 600 cells, its negative pole being connected with 
the earth ; so that the cylinder was in a condition to give 
off a powerful and visible current to another wire con- 
nected with the ground ; in this condition a positively 
electrified disc was approached to it and by its inductive 
influence wbi shown to tender one end of the cylinder 
electrically negative bo that a carrier ball applied to that 
end showed it to have a negative charge, thus presenting 
the apparent paradox of a negative electrified body giving 
off a positive current to the earth, or vice vend. One end 
was negatively electrified, and the other end positively, but 
the tension was the same everywhere. 

According to the ordinary way of regarding this class of 
phenomena, it was usual to state that the ends of tho 
cylinder acquired a state of positive or negative intensity, 
or that they had their intensity changed : it waa contended 
that this gave an inaccurate idea of the real nature of 
the change, and that the approach of an electrified body, 
however near or however violently it might be excited, 
could not in the slightest degree affect the tension of a 
conducting body, which was in connection with the earth; 
the only influence it could have would be to alter the 
quantity in the second body, by driving a portion of its 
electricity downwards to the earth. It might be assumed 
as a law Out the tension of the electricity in every part of 
a conducting body of moderate dimensions was the same, 
notwithstanding the vicinity of other electrified bodies. 
If a positively electrified b"dy were brought near an insu- 
lated conductor, the distribution of the electricity in the I 
second body was changed, and its whole tension was raided, 
but the tension remained everywhere uniform, and was as 
high at the negative as at the positive end. 

The fall of tension in electricity was always accompanied 
by its conversion into heat ; the ignition of wire by the 
voltaic current, the intense heat of the voltaic arc, and the 
heat and light of the electric discharge and of the spark, 
were all cases of the evolution of heat consequent on the 
fall of tension, and the quantity of heat evolved was 
apparently directly proportionate to the fall of tension 
within a given space and to the quantity of electricity 
passing. 

In the case of electric telegTaph conductors and submarine 
cables, it was shown, from a carefully-conducted and 
extensive series of experiments, that the tension falls with 
the most perfect regularity from the positive pole of the 
battery to the end in connection with theearth, in accordance 
with the law of Ohm ; and since the quantity of electricity 
held under induction varies in tho someiatio as the tension 
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the distribution of the charge in a cable follows precisely 
the same law. It results from this, that if a cable with a 
current flowing through it, be divided into any number of 
equal sections, and the quantity in the section connected 
with the earth be taken as unity, the quantities in all tho 
other parts, whatever their number, will be in the ratio 
*» 3> S» 7* 9> *'t & c < So that if a cable be divided into 
two halves, the quantities will be in the ratio of ouo to 
three. 

The Speaker stated that he had ascertained that, in the 
voltaic battery, the presence of two metals was not an 
essential condition— the negative metal was not necessary 
for the formation of the electric current, but only for its 
after detection and exhibition. A simple mass of copper, 
iron, zinc, or any oxidiaable metal, when laid on the moist 
earth, formed a complete battery in itself, giving positive 
electricity to the earth, and quickly assuming a negative 
tciuiun, which it would communicate to any other body 
reeling on it or in contact with it, as for instance, a length 
of submarine cable. If a cable thus charged were after, 
wax da removed and applied to any more electro- negative 
metal, such as platinum, or to carbon, the charge would 
return to the earth ; and it was found by measurement 
that the charge thus acquired by a cable was exactly the 
same as if the two metals had been employed simultane- 
ously in the ordinary form of a galvanic couple. If the 
mass of xinc were permanently connected with the non* 
oxidiaable or less oxidrsable metal, and thus with the earth 
the tension, being constantly destroyed and as constantly 
renewed, would form a constant current, becoming in fact 
a voltaic couple. If the connection with the earth, instead 
of being made through another metal, were made through 
any inert conducting substance or liquid, the same constant 
current would be produced, thus funning the well-known 
case of a voltaic battery with one metal and two liquids. 

After the conclusion of the discourse, Mr. Clark stated, 
with reference to Faraday's discovery of specific inductive 
capacity, that in the course of some investigations con- 
ducted in conjunction with Professor Hughes, they had 
observed that every different dielectric possessed its own 
specific law of variation of inductive capacity with respect 
to distance. "With air it varied as the distance, inversely ; 
but with gutta-percha it was more nearly as the square 
root ; with India-rubber and white wax it w as intermediate 
between the two ratios, and the law of variation was 
different with every substance tried. From which it would 
result that observers who deduced the specific inductive 
capacity of any material from experinents on half- inch 
plates, would arrive at very different results from otheis 
who operated on inch plates. 



CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Thurtday, May a, 1861. 

R. Wajibixqtom, Etq., in tho Chair. 

T. Griffiths, Esq., was elected a Fellow. 

Mr. Johk Davidson read a paper " On the Action of 
Dibromide of Ethylene on Pyridine." A mixture of the 
two substances with about one-sixth of its volume of 
alcohol was heated in sealed tubes to too" C„ whereby a 
silky crystalline mass was obtained. Representing pyridine 
by the formula (€ 8 H t )"'N, this new product would 
be the dibromide of cthylen-dipyridyl-diammonium, 
(<J , 2 H 4 )"(<r t H 1 ),*'N 7 Br J corresponding to one of the prin- 
cipal products of the action of dibromide of ethylene on 
tricthyl amine, namely, the dibromide of ethylene, hexetbyl, 
diamonium («-sH 1 ) w (-&»H l )',N,Br t . By acting on the new 
dibromide with chloride of silver, the corresponding 
chloride was obtained, which formed with diehloride of 
platinum, the double salt (e J H 1 )"(O.U t ) l '"N 5 Cl,iPtCl 1 . 
By treating the dibromide with ireehly precipitated oxide 
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of silver, the corresponding dihydratc was obtained as a 
colourless powerfully alkaline but unstable liquid. 

Professor Bloxah read a paper «« On the Amount* of 
Water Expelled from the Jlydriate* of Potash, Soda, and 
Baryta, &jr Boracie and Silicic Acid*." The Author referred 
to his former experiments, which showed that one atom of 
boracie acid BO, at a bright red heat expelled one atom 
of carbonic acid CO, from carbonate of potash, two atoms 
from carbonate of bo da, two and a-haif atoms from the 
carbonates of lithia and baryta, and three atoms from 
carbonate of strontia. Hence, he inferred that boracie 
acid was tribasic, but that in some cases it was unable to 
- its saturating capacity, on account of the affinity of 
s of the bases for CO,. The affinity of these bases for 
HO, being less than those for CO,, he thought that by 
employing hydrates instead of carbonates he might be 
able to obtain tribasic salts with them also. Tho Author 
described minutely the precautions he had taken to insure 
accurate results, and to overcome the difficulty arising in 
tho case of hydrate of potash from an absorption of oxygen . 
The boracie acid and hydrates of potash and soda were 
heated in a silver tray contained in a glass tube through 
which a current of pure air was passed. The boracie acid 
and hydrate of baryta were fused together in a silver 
crucible. It was found that one atom of boracie acid ex- 
pelled two atoms of water HO from hydrate of potash, and 
three atoms from the hydrates of soda and baryta. The 
Author argued that inasmuch as the water of hydrate of 
baryta was more easily expelled than that of hydrate of 
soda, and inasmuch as boracie acid drove out no more 
water from the former than from the latter, it followed that 
its maximum capacity of saturation was satisfied by the 
three atoms of base with which it united in each instance. 
He observed that the formula* of boracie ether 3E1O.BO,, 
and octahedral borax NaO. 2 HO.BOj + 3 HO. BO, were dis- 



tinctly tribasic. 8imilar experiments were made with silicic 
acid, from which it appearec 

1) atoms HO from hydrate of potash, and 2 atoms from 



red that one atom of 8iO s drove out 



the hydrates of soda and baryta respectively. Hence, the 
Author Inferred that the capacity fox saturation of silicic 
acid was satisfied by 1 atoms of base, and gave a list of 
well defined bibaaic silicates in illustration. He also re- 
ferred to the analogies of boracie and silicic acid, and ob- 
served that \ atom of boracie acid might be considered 
the representative of \ atom of silicic, whereby the 
weights of comparable quantities of boron and silicon would 
be to one another as 3-6 to 7, or as 1 to 2. 

Col. Yohxk was glad to find that Mr. l'loxam's experi- 
ments supported the conclusion at which he had formerly 
arrived, and which had also been advocated by Dr. Odling, 
as to the bioxygen formula for silica. Despite Schroder's 
late experiments, he could find no reason to look upon 
silica as a teroxide. 

Dr. Odlixo said that according to his experiments 1 
atom of boracie acid, BO„ drove out 3 atoms of C0 2 from 
carbonate of lithia, and considered that Mr. Bloxam had 
undcr-eBtimpited the amount expelled, by a miscalculation 
of his results. He thought that boron and silicon did not 
belong to the same gronp of elements, but rather that 
they occupied, somewhat comparable positions in different 
groups, and that as sulphur was related to tellurium, 
phosphorus to bismuth, and silicon to tin, so was boron 
related to aluminum. Representing 27 parts of aluminum 
by the symbol All, we had the following comparable 
bodies : — 



HjA11O 0 Alumina gelatinous. 
H All O. Diaspore. 
Mg All 0 ( Spinelle. 



H, BO, Boracie acid cryst. 
U130 t Do.driedatioo°C 
MgBOjBoracite. 

Boracite was isomorphous with spinelle, and BO, seemed 
to replace AB O, in several siliceous minerals. He con- 
sidered that the two principal classes of borates were the 
analogous to the metaphosphates, and the 
ilogous to the OTthophosphatcs, but that ir 



mediate salts also existed. He preferred to double the 
atomic weight of siUca, and consequently to represent the 
most highly metallised silicates as tetrabasic. 

Professor Cracb Calvbht read a paper " On the 
Graphite of C'aet Iron." He showed that, when cast iron 
was slowly acted upon by dilute acids, and preferably by 
acetic acid, a black plumbago-like mass was left, so soft as 
to be cut with a knife, having a sp. gr. 2*5, and a constant 
composition. It contained about So per cent, iron, 11 per 
cent, carbon, 2$ per cent, nitrogen, and 6 per cent, silicon. 
He adverted to the presence of nitrogen in cast iron, and 
thence inferred that mere nitrogen could not be the diffe- 
rentiating agent between iron and steel. 

Mr. Db la Rub and Mr. Wahixotok referred to the 
similar change of iron into a soft black substance which 
took place in an iron grating habitually exposed to the 
action of sour beer-dregs in a London Brewery. The 
grating became so soft that it eventually gave way by the 
mere weight of an empty cask. 

The Author of the paper and Messrs. Riley and M alone 
then took part in a short discussion on the relation of 
nitrogen to 1 



The Sale of Poison*. 
To the Editor of tho Chemical Nbws. 
Sir, — The discussion on the prevention of poisoning, 
caused by accident or otherwise, seems at length to have 
ended without any practical benefit having been derived 
from it. 

It has been said of railway accidents, that no adequate 
means will be taken to prevent their recurrence until a 
Bishop has been sacrificed ; the same may be perhaps, bat 
too truly, said of poisoning, that until a Right Hon. Lord 
or a Right Rev. Prelate has, by ' 



ignorance or 

accident or design, come to an untimely end, we may look 
in vain for legislative aid or public interference. 

Our own efforts with regard to this important subject 
arc spasmodic in the extreme, chiefly confined to picking 
to pieces each successive measure as it comes before our 
Legislature, showing in the most glaring manner its ha- 
proctibilities and unreasonable clauses, bringing all our 
opposition to bear upon it, and ultimately crushing it ; and 
then quietly return to our usual avocations, and gloat over 
our " success." 

Is it not, then, a wonder that with such a perfect know- 
ledge of what wo do not want, and what wiB not be lor 
the benefit of her Majesty's loving subjects; and with an 
almost unanimous knowledge of whst we do want, and 
what will be for the public benefit, vis., the causing of all 
future chemists to pass an examination testing their ability 
and competency, and giving them the exclusive right of 
vending Poisons, that we do not more strenuously 
endeavour to obtain it ? 

These are the only legal restrictions necessary to prevent 
the recurrence of three -fourths, at least, of the accidents 
that have occurred, and it would be a guarantee to the 
public that entering a chemist's shop, that " the right wan " 
would be found in " the right place." Of course I mean in 
the same way that we are certain that every F.R.C.P. or 
M.R.C.S. is perfectly competent, — the former to give 
advice regarding bodily ailments, the latter acquainted 
with the anatomy of our frame, and able to repair a broken 
limb or set right a dislocated joint. 

To tho objection that this would be a work of time, and 
that it would be no guarantee that those who are at pre- 
sent in business are competent to fulfil the duties required 
of them, I can only reply that all similar changes hkve 
been open to tho same objection, and that change for the 
better is always a work of time. 
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The sale of poisons may be safely left in the hands of 
the educated chemist, no legal restriction is necessary with 
regard to the rending of this or that, for every chemist 
knows but too well that a summons before a coroner's 
inquest and a verdict censuring his conduct, is a certain 
forerunner to a presentation in all due form to the Com- 
missioner of the nearest Court of Bankruptcy, and that he 
may as well put the shutters up at once. Enttr any re- 
spectable chemist's shop, ask for two ounces of laudanum, 
and the intelligent proprietor or his assistant will, in all 
probability, ask you what it is required for, enquire 
regarding your knowledge of ita properties, dose, &c, and 
unless the answers are perfectly satisfactory, he will, with 
the greatest politeness, decline to serve you, and the 
" word in season " has often, to my knowledge, proved of 
benefit. In a neighbouring town, a poor woman, a few 
months since, asked for two-pennyworth of oil of vitriol, 
and brought a cup to take it in : she was aBked what 
purpose she required it for, and the answer was " her old 
man was very bad, he had a cough upon him for a long 
time, and she was told a teaspoonful in water was a very 
good thing for him," — of course, she wanted elixir vitriol, 
which was given, and the proper dose told her ; here, in 
all probability, a life was saved, yet the Humane Society 
presented no medal ; I do not think he was even thanked ; 
and he finds, as nearly all junior members of our fraternity 
find, quite enough to do to keep the wolf from the door. 
Innumerable instances of a similar nature may be given, 
but they are every-day occurrences, as every member of the 
profession knows. 

But the man or woman who contemplates suicide by 
means of poison, does not procure it from a place ques- 
tions arc likely to be asked with regard to the purpose it 
is required for ; they know full well that laudanum or 
oxalic acid, and kindred substances, may be obtained from 
almost any huckster's (whose knowledge does not even 
extend to the external difference of oxalic acid and Epsom 
salts, or the varied appearance of tincture of opium and 
tincture of rhubarb, and whose acquaintance with their 
properties is even less than that of their appearance), and 
that ho will not be inquisitive, or even trouble himself 
with labelling the desired article. How often our efforts 
to prevent sutcide arc frustrated, the newspapers occasion- 
ally tell us ; but in the great majority of cases there is an 
impossibility, from the absence of labels, to find out the 
vendor. Of course the nearest chemist gets the benefit of 
the blame : and I do think that, having to bear the blame, 
be hat a right to claim the exclusive sale of the poison. 

It would be, I believe, a fallacy to suppose that in a 
fallible world we can ever attain infallibility, and that as 
long as there are poisons people will be poisoned, in the 
same manner that as long as there are razors they will be 
used for other purposes beside the legitimate one of 
shaving ; but we may reduce them to the minimum, and 
all suggestions aiming, or tending to attain that desired 
object, wilL ever be received and adopted by the majority 
of chemists. 

The bottle invented by Messrs. Savory and Moore, or 
some practical modification, will prove, when better known, 
of great service. Labels are a great preventive of error, 
but labels do not fulfil every requirement, as all chemists 
know; two bottles were sent out, the one containing 
hartshorn and oil, the other a mixture, both properly 
labelled, but of the same size and shape, the hartshorn 
and oil was given instead of tho mixture, the latter being 
of the same colour and composed of confection of almond, 
much the same in appearance as the former. In the South 
of England, a gentleman living in the country, and in the 
habit of keeping a few simple remedies by him, ordered 
his setvant to take out an aperient draught from the 
medicine chest ; but here again the laudanum was kept in 
a two-ounce vial, and tho black draughts in bottles of the 
»*me size and form, and being very similar in appearance, 
Laudanum was, through the carelessness of the man, given 



instead of the draught, although the bottles were properly 
labelled, and the laudanum marked " Poison." The 
accident being immediately discovered, and proper 
remedies applied, both cases fortunately recovered. 

I could give instances ad infinitum, but will conclude 
with one more for the benefit of those who consider the 
label a certain preventive of error. 

In the suburbs of a neighbouring and one of the largest 
manufacturing towns there lives a retired minister of one 
of the numerous Dissenting denominations, who had an 
only son, who promised to be the solace and support of 
his aged parents, holding a responsible position in a large 
metropolitan warehouse. But over-work, bodily and 
mental combined, with a naturally weak constitution, so 
much enfeebled him that during the winter of 1859 he was 
obliged to go home, hoping the rest and purer air of his 
birthplace would be the means of re-establishing his health. 
But the work was done ; that arch fiend Consumption had 
struck vitality to its very core. Medical aid was of no 
avail, except by the help of sedatives to palliate the dis- 
tressing sufferings. The old man had taken upon himself 
the duty of administering the medicine at the proper time, 
and kept the bottles containing the physic on a shelf in an 
occupied room. Unthinkingly a bottle of bug poison was 
placed among them by the servant, unknown to the old 
man, and, like all men arrived at his age, his perceptive 
faculties were blunted, and so in the dark he poured out a 
wineglassful of the bug poison, and gave it to his son. 
The mistake was soon discovered from the odour, naphtha 
being mixed with the solution of bichloride of mercury, 
so as to render the taking by accident almost impossible. 
But the fatal work was done. A constitution weakened 
by disease was unable to bear the shock, and so he died. 
A pitiable sight it was to see and hoar that old man tell 
his sad, unvarnished tale before the coroner and his jury, 
his white hair bleached by the sun of seventy summers, 
and big tears rolling down his furrowed cheeks ; his useless 
but bitter regrets that any act of bis should have hastened, 
if but for an hour, his son " where all have gone, and all 
must go." A verdict in accordance with the evidence was 
given. The bottle was properly labelled " Poison." But 
I do not think this accident would have occurred if the 
contents had been placed in a bottle similar in principle to 
Savory and Moore's. 

I am well aware that what I have written has been 
frequently said before much more ably and more forcibly ; 
but, with the immortal Locke, I think " the pictures drawn 
in our minds are laid in fading colours, and, if not some- 
times refreshed, vanish and disappear." This is strikingly 
illustrated with regard to the important subject of 
poisoning. Hoping you will accept this as my apology 
for troubling you, — I am, &c. 

WM. BlINNlMOTON. 

jo, Oxford strost, Liverpool. 



Xlafftnta Dye. 
To the Editor of the Chemical News. 

Sin,— Having, till now, overlooked "Magenta's" reply 
of the 1 8th May, and as that communication has not 
altered the opinions I expressed in my last, perhaps 
" Magenta" would have no objection to make his discovery 
advantageous to himself, by forwarding me a sample, with 
quotations, for a quantity, or I should have pleasure in 
affording "Magenta" every facility for trying it on 
Coburgs and Orleans on a large scale, and, if found 
a bond fide and practicable article, I need not say the 
advantage will be great, and no one would have greater 
pleasure to bear testimony to the fact than— Yours, &c. 

Jambs Sharp. 

Botterul's Dyoworka, Loola 
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{GtTXVreal Hm-B, 
Am 15, 1961. 



T. TSCRXICAt cubjubtuv. 
u. h . Metal- — An alloy of iron, copper, and zinc, 
possessing extraordinary strength is described under 
this name (Mitiheiltmgen d. Gertt*rbv*r f. d. Kontt/r. 
JJanovtr : 1861, s. 59), the inventor being an Austrian 
marine officer. The specific gravity of the compound is 
•aid to be 8-40, but the proportions of the metaLi are not 
given. The colour of the metal is darker than brass. It 
can be worked more easily than iron, and almost as easily 
as copper. It* ductility is extraordinary, but iu most 
valuable quality is its strength. Tested at the Vienna 
Arsenal, it was found, when cast, to be nearly as strong 
as Armstrong gun iron, but by hammering and rolling, its 
strength was almost doubled. Made into a tube and 
tested with gunpowder, it was found to have twice the 
strength of wrought iron, and five times that of bronxe 



Ntrrro-mrtai is another alloy somewhat resembling 
the foregoing, which it is proposed to use for ships-bolts 
(it not t>ei rig acted on by sea-water) engraver's plates, 
bells, vacuum pans, ftc. The composition of this alloy is 
not given. Both this and the foi 
attention of English metallurgists. 

MaMsaufttctar* mf rumuuriir. — CFuratenan gives 
(DingUr'i l'oiylech. Journal, Bd. < lix. s. 63) the following 
as a good method of making a dark ultramarine. lie 



Lightly-burnt 
Calcined 



100 parts 

90 ». 



. . . 6 „ 
Dry piaewood charcoal . . 4 „ 
All these with the exception of the rosin are ground very 
fine. The rosin is then added in pieces the sire of nuts, 
and the whole is ground together for four hours. The 
resulting grey powder is then placed in a clay oven and 
heated quickly to the melting point of an alloy of equal 
parts of gold and silver. After having been exposed to 
this heat for five or six hours, the oven is allowed to cool. 
After a couple of days the bluish-green mass is removed 
and ground fine in a mill. It is then roasted again in a 
cast-iron retort, where it assumes the blue colour. It is 
then finely levigated and dried for sale. The amount of 
product obtained from the proportions given is 122 of 



II. OBOAXIC CHEMISTRY. 

Mrrsssi* ©f Potuakr. — Prof. Ludwigand W. Lange 
extracted this suit from black mustard, by the following 
modification of Bussy's process. (Arthiv. d. Pharm . 
ii. Reihe. Bd. civ. s. 20.) They Hrst extracted the fresh 
powdered mustard twice with hot alcohol, then treated 
the powder several times with cold water, evaporated the 
watery solution on a water bath, extracted the . residue 
witli hot dilute spirit of wine, and concentrated the 
filtered extract. Prom this the myronate of potash 
crystallizes out on standing. 500 grammes of mustard 
yielded one gramme of the salt, tho analysis of which gave 
the formula KO C M H, 9 NS 4 0 1S , and appeared to be 
constituted as follows : — KO 8, O t acid sulphite of 
potash + C- II, + Cy S, ; mustard oil, + C u H u O u 
sugar; or KO S 4 0 4 II, O, + C € IT Cy cyanide of 
all vie + C, , II . . O,, sugar. 

Myronate of potash boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, 
the acid being afterwards separated by lime, did not 
ferment on the addition of yeast. Trommer's test showed, 
however, the presence of sugar in the solution. When 
boiled with potash the solution of the myronate turns 
yellow, evolves ammonia, and, on the addition of hydro- 
chloric acid, sulphuretted hydrogen. Rendered alkaline 
the solution reduces oxide oi 



ammonia decomposes myronate of potash, 
sulphate. Cold baryta water does not act on the myronate, 
but on boiling the mixture it becomes cloudy, and when 
hydrochloric acid is added, evolves sulphuretted hydrogpn 
and carbonic add, sulphate of baryta remaining undis- 
solved. Some of the other reactions of myronate of 
potash are interesting. For instance, nitrate of silver at 
first produces no change, but after some minutes the 
mixture becomes cloudy, and in time a white precipitate 
falls. On boiling this precipitate dissolves, snd sulphide 
of silver soon separates, a strong smell of the volatile oil 
of mustard being evolved showing the development of this 
body from myronate of potash, without the intervention 
of myrosinc. Myronate of potash is easily soluble in 
water ; the clear solution mixed with a colourless solution 
of myrosine Boon becomes cloudy from the separation of 
sulphur, the smell of the volatile mustard oQ 
developed. . 

t »»>i>».j<i»» mf Psuk— Gksecke gives (Ann. d, 
Ck*m. und Pharm., Bd. cxvii. s. 1x0) a v< 
analysis of what may be called healthy pus. It was 1 
pale yellow, faintly alkaline, had the sp. gr. toaa, a 
smell. The composition was as follows ; — 
Water . . 88-76 

Solid matters im+ f IS^tS^, ™ 




The solid matter was composed of 
4-38 albumen dissolved in pus serum 
465 pus globules, mucus, with a little leucin 1 
1 09 choleeterin, with some other neutral fat 
0*59 chloride of sodium 

( sod 1 (from albuminate of soda), a little phosphate 
0 ( of soda, and a very little sulphate of potash 
o'si phosphate of magnesia, lime, and oxide of iron. 

11 14 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Cs»aele*»l toctety. — The next meeting of this 
Society will take place on Thursday next, June 20, when 
a discourse will be delivered " On the Application of 
the Induction Coil to Steinheil's Apparatus for Spectrum 
Analysis," by II. E. Roscoe, Ph.D. 

jaaa= 1 1 1 1 — rr | 

Airs 



0 S. T.—A notice wns siren in mir first volume of a pat 
obtaining a Tory pure salt of potash in quantity from Kuiiit. 
J. 6.— Tbey will be concluded if passible in the present volume. 

P. T. tit Tvmat.— Consult an elementary work on dtxdmala ai's is 
a ■raster number than 11 15 The decree of 
platinum melts is not known : : 
at from joco" Fahr. to 1 




—We can suggest no plan better than 
fur tale in our columns. 

J. & i'ear.an.-They all ultimately find their way to the ate. It 
ill be so rue years, however, before all the fishes are poisoned, they 



Is eencratly made by dilating rKj. 
s. Wo have had 00 ex ixrtenr.- in tlx 



wi 

will last our time. 

Ammonia.— l. Un. Vol. C. C. 
ammonias with distilled water. 

it fSSSt colours* much BSeSvaS, 

Tkt Solar AWipw. — The following letter from a Correspondent may 
amuse if it doea not instruct our readers : — " I hasten to offer a t berry 
suggested by Profoaaor Faraday's beautiful discourse on the EoUpae tt 
July, i860 (CuuuoaL News, June 1.) The prominence 18,000 miles in 



length and 74,000 miles t.bove the sun was a planet which struck ths 
emb.sso.l surfuco of the inn and rebounded to that height, where It 
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SCIENTIFIC AND ANALYTICAL 



On the Expand on of Metah and Alloy*, by F. CRACE 
Caivbbt. Ph.D., F.S.S., F.C.S^ $c, JL Johnson, 
F.C.S., and G. Cliff Lowe. 

(Cmtiniud froi* yog* 159.) 



IH order to test the correctness of our estimate of tho 
expansion of the stone upon which some part of tho 
apparatus was placed, we deemed it advisable to submit 
a specimen of the same atone to direct experiment, and, 
finding that its expansion exceeded that of several of 
the metals and alloys, we were induced to make further 
experiments in the same direction, and found that several 
minerals had a much greater amount of expansion than 
had been generally supposed. Wo are induced, there- 
fore, to give here the results we have arrived at. 

Chalk, 

ic'^aio oo°=»5i !o° = »i9 90°= 151 io° =118-5 
90°= 151 io°=»i9 9o'«i5i n.° = 218-5 90° = 149-5 



3> 

Mean for 80' 



3»S 



310 



P 3» 
»• - 317 

Mean for 100* = 39-6 — so 0 correction — . 19 6 
Lithographic Stone. 
92° -350 ia* _ 298 9*°-35« 

12°=* 298 91 0 — 351 12 0 =300 



$* S3 5* 

Mean for 8o° 51 

Mean for too" = 65 — correction io° = 45. 

Building Stone (Millstone GritJ. 
9i"=«io<J 9i° B aia 91 0 — 212 n°= 149 91^=211-5 
11 0 =135 n° =» 149 ii°= 149 91° = 11 1-5 11°= 148 5 

65 63 63 645 63 

Mean for 80* = 63-2 

Mean for 100 0 = 79-0 — 20 0 correction = 59-0. 
Stalactite. 



iSlS 11* — 



100 i6° _> 118 99 0 = 
118 99° = 200 i6 c •= 

7» 



74 7* 
Mean for 83* = 77*75 (r) 73*0 
Mean for ioo° = 87-6 — 20 0 correction = 67-6. 

garble (Statuary). 
91° = 300 9'°= 3co 91" =309 



127 

73 



11" 



225 



75 



9» — J»S 
n°=243 

7* 

Mean for 80" 
Mean for 100 9 



u° =117 
73 

ri° = 243 
9>°=3_>7 

74 

73» 

91-3 — 20° 



li" = 237 



n =-44 
9 ,0 = 3'7 



73 
= 713. 



These results present two points of interest, — first, 
the influence which the molecular condition of a substance 
seems to exert upon its ratio of expansion ; thus, between 
chalk and lithographic stone, on the one hand, and 
marble on the other, there is a difference of from too to 
350 per cent. 

The increase of expansion of the various carbonates of 
lime appears to correspond with their increased crys- 
talline condition. 

A further instance of this influence we have found in 
the sulphate of lime. 



0 — - 2CO 
lOl 



Plaster of Parit. 

99 p = 200 
i6« = 105 



107 



??:= 



200 
104 



95 



98 93 
Mean for 83 0 = 95-5 
Mean for ioo° = 115-0— io° correction — 95. 



99° - 350 
i6 e =.235 



Lenticular Gyptum. 

99* = 350 1 6° = 240 
i6» - 240 990 «. 348 



99° 



•«s 

348 
*4S 



no 

99° =>35o 
1 6° — 247 



108 

1 6" — 247 
99° = J5o 



103 

Mean for 83° 
Mean for ioo° 



103 

107 

128-9— * 0 ° correction 



103 



108.9. 

This influence seems to be pen era 1 ; for, besides the 
above series, we have drawn attention to it in the body 
of this paper in reference to the experiments made upon 
iron, steel, rinc, and the alloys generally. 

The second point of interest to which we would draw 
attention is the high ratio of expansion which these salts 
of lime possess j for marble and gypsum considerably 
exceed tho expansion of cast iron, steel, antimony and 
platinum. 

Wo also obtained these unexpected results in the 
of rock crystal : — 

Hock Crystal. 
99° = 150 99 a =,250 ia° = 163 

163 



12" = 158 



9* 

99' ~ *S° 
12° = 164 



11" 



12" 
99° 



87 

,63 
150 



99 0 .= 250 



99 — *S« 
i»° = 163 



86 87 88 

Mean for 87° = 88 o 

Mean for ico° = 101-2 — correction 20* = 81-2. 

We think it right, before concluding this paper, ta 
give the ratio of expansion of slate and glass, as they 
have been referred to as being employed by us in deter- 
mining the amount of correction required to be applitd 
of conducting the foregoing experiments. 
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English Tube of Flint Gluts (Double Silicate of Potash 
and Lead). \ 



11 = 100 
92° = 264 



12' - 1 95 



258 
63 



92° = 264 

12* = 198 

66 

92 0 = 258 

12° - I94 



12° — 


198 


92' = 


261 


91' ~ 


261 


I2 9 = 


'95 




63 




66 


12° = 


194 


K- 


256 




2 S 6 


12° — 


192 




62 




64 



Mean for 80^ = 64 

Mean for ioo° — 8o° — 20 0 correction = 60. 

French Tubing Glass (Double Silicate of Soda and 
Lime). 

11*^250 91°= 311 91* aw 311 !l' = 24* 

91°= 312 u° = 248 ii u = 2 4 8 91°= 311 



91 ~ 311 

iT = 147 

64 



»« = H7 

91° = 309 

62 



9>. 



309 



II mm 241 

62 



Mean for 8o° = 62-8 
Mcun for 100 0 = 78-5—20° correction = 58 5. 

male. 

V O • Q O 

90 = 200 90-5 = 195 90*5=192 91 = 200 11 = 138 
10=139 10*5 136 10-5=135 11 = 138 91=198 



61 59 
Moan for 8ot> — 59-8 



Mean for ico° 



57 62 
74'7 — 20° correction = 54-7. 



60 



Gerhardt's Eguiralents and Nutation. 

Aboi t twelve years ago a distinguished French chemist, 
Charles Gerhardt,' proposed a system of chemical nota- 
tion differing from that which is in general use. This 
system, which received at first bat littlo favour, has 
gradually gaiued the adhesion of many distinguished 
scientific men, and is now a subject of general discussion 
among chemists. What the result of the discussion will 
be iB scarcely to be doubted ; but it would have been 
premature to adopt this system in an elementary exposi- 
tion of chemistry like the one given in this Manual. 
Nevertheless, the new system has already acquired such 
importance that a short outline of Gerhardt's notation, 
an dof somo of the most important results which flow 
from it, -will become necessary in this Appendix, the 
perusal of which is recommended to the reader after he 
has studied the text of tho Manual. 

In the new system, as in the old one, the combining 
numbers are referred to that of hydrogen as unity. The 
now numbers coincide with those adopted in this Manual, 
except in the cases of oxygen, sulphur, selenium, tellu- 
rium, and carbon. The equivalents of these few elements 
aro doubled, and the symbols representing these double 
quantities are barred thus,— O, H, &c. 

The new numbers arc chiefly founded on the considera- 
tion of the proportion in which the gaseous and gadfiablc 
elements combine by volume. 



Name. 



Hydrogen . 
Oxygen . 
Sulphur . 
Selenium . 
Tellurium . 



I Extracted 
Nghth B ditto*. 

• - lntr>ductlon ft l'etude de la 
Par il CWm Ueruardt. 1I4S- 



froro "Fownca' Manual of. Chemistry,' 



Old Notation. 



I 
8 

16 

39*5 
64-1 

6 



Symbol. 



H 

O 
8 
Se 
Te 

C 



New Ni 



t 
16 
3* 

79 

128-4 
12 



n 

0 

» 
Te 



Gerhardt assumes that equal volumes of the elementary 
gases and vapours, tchen compared, under similar con- 
ditions of trmjterature and pretsure, contain the urn 
number of atoms. If this hypothesis, which cannot be 
proved directly, be true, it is obvious that the relative 
weights of the atoms must be represented by the snecific 
gravities of the elementary gases and vapours. In the 
following Table tho specific gravities of elementary gases 
and vapours which have been experimentally determined 
are compared with the atomic weights according to the 
old and new systems, and, in order to facilitate Ibis 
comparison, the specific gravities ore referred to hydrogen 
as unity, instead of, as is usually done, to 
air. 



Name of Element. 



Equivlnt. EauTvlTcnt. ^'^^ 



Now 



••■jocinc RT»V 



Hydrogen . 
Oxygen. 
Sulphur 

Chlorine . 

Bromine . 
Indinc . 

Nitrogen . 
Phosphorus 

Arsenic . . 

Mercury . 



t 
8 
16 

IP 
127 

"4 

31 

75 
100 



1 

16 

3* 

35'5 
go 

1*7 

»4 

3» 

75 
100 



1 

15-936 
31705 

34-94° 
79-806 

i*5-k>7 
,3.969 

63711 

152-79* 
100555 



This Table shows that the specific gravities of the 
elcmeutary gases and vapours referred to hydrogen ti 
unity represent the atomic weight of these elements. 
Exeeptions, however, are observed in the case* si 
phosphorus and arsenic, the specifio gravities of which 
arc doublo the atomic weights. 

Tho atomic weights of the gaseous or gasifUble 
elements, when expressed by tho new numbers, yield, 
with the sole exception of phosphorus and arsenic, 1 equal 
volumes of gas or vapour ; und if we take the volume 
occupied by tho atomic weight of hydrogen as unity, *c 
may say that the atomic weights of the elements fore 
1 vol. of gas or vapour, It is supposed that the atom s 
weights of the other elements, could these elements bo 
conveniently volatilised, would likewise form 1 vol « 
vapour. 



' There is still somo hope that a more vUlwrate cxammatino of 
specific gravities of phosphorus and arsenic may remove wis *o<* u *v 
ThU hope is ba»cd upon the following cowadefctions Earlier elf* 
rimeuU had given the specific gravity of sulphur vapour = 9S U 
specific gravity of hydrogen =. 1 ; when the equivalent volutes of BJJ 
element became 0 \» 3 — 016 (or about t)or Jf/L = o || (abeet U 
according aa the o!d or new equivalent of sulpburbe udopted. *ce» 
recently M. Devillo has determined the dcn»ity of the vapour of nup" 11 * 
at highor temperatures (at the bolling-iioluta of cadmtum au i f « J 
when a specific gravity was found yielding the equivalent 
Tw^d-l " = »"°°9». or Ter y "ttle more than 1. Ueville h» 



littg-iM>iuta of 
yielding the 

= 1-0091, or »«ry little more than f. 
recently again determined the specific gravities of }' D '"r* 0 J*','Jf 
arsenic, and his observatlcms confirm the numbers given in tlx «wi 
Nevertheless, on further experiment at still higher teu.i*raiurc<. ■-' 
aii..r.i».i.-. »t |-r- sent »l««rt«l in ths i-aaa of phosphors .tsJ *•'«- 
may likewise disappear. 
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Compounds expressed by the uew numbers exhibit a 
similar constancy of relation between atomio weight and 
specific gravity, and a similar uniformity in tbeir vapour- 
volumes. 

The specific gravity of a compound in the state of gns 
or vapour = | the atomic weight, or tho atomic weights 
of compounds occupy x vols, of vapour. 

A few examples will illustrate this point : — 

i atom of hydrogen (H = i vol.) unites with i atom 
of ohlorino (CI =s i vol.), i atom of bromine (Br= i 
vol.), and one atom of iodine (I = i vol.). 

Combination takes place without any condensation, 
and the resulting compounds occupy a volume equal to 
the sum of tho volumes of the constituents. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that the atomic weight of hydrochloric 
acid, HCl, hydrobromic acid, 11 Br, and hydriodio acid, 
HI, must each form a vols, of vapour, and that their 
specific gravities must be equal to half their atomic 
weight 

H «= i = i vol. 
CI r= 3s s =» i vol. 

II CI — 36 5 « a vol. 

In the compound of hydrogen with oxygen and 
sulphur, z atoms of hydrogen (Hi = 1 vol.) unite 
respectively with 1 atom of oxygen (& = 1 vol.) and 1 
atom of sulphnr (H 1 vol.). In water and in sul- 
phuretted hydrogen the sum of the volumes of tho con- 
stituents is 3, but tho combination takes place with 
condenoation. the bulk of the constituents (2 vol. of 
hydrogen and 1 vol. of oxygen = 3 vol.) being reduced 
to * (2 vol.) of water-vapour, or of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
Here again the atom of water H..O or of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, H,£, yields 2 vols, of gas. The specific 
gravities of these compounds in the state of vapour arc 
equal to half their atomic weights. 

Hj =a % =c * VOL 

O = 16 — 1 vol. 

II^O —18 = ivoi". 

In the compound of hydrogen with nitrogen, in 
ammonia, lastly, 3 atoms of hydrogen (II, -* 3 vol.) are 
united with 1 atom of nitrogen (N = 1 vol.). In this 
caso the sum of the volumes of the constituents is 4, but 
tho combination likewise tukes place with condensation, 
the bulk of the constituents (3 vol. of hydrogen and 1 
vol. of nitrogen « 4 vol.) being reduced to $ (2 vol. of 
ammonia.) 

II, —3 = 3 vol. 
N => 14 = 1 vol. 

II, N = 17 = a vol. 

Thus, we find that, represented in the new system, the 
atoms of three classes of compounds, as differently con- 
stituted as those represcuUd by hydrochloric aoid, water, 
and ammonia all yield a vols, of gas or vapour, the 
specific gravities of these compounds being, consequently, 
equal to one-half their atomic weights. 




On rasske Steel, by M. SaTNT-Edme. 

Continuing my researches on the passivity of iron, I 
found that thero exists a difference between the affinity 
of steel and that of iron for the passive state. I have 
the honour to present to the Academy the results which 
W me to this conclusion :- 



1. If a steel rod is pluugcd into ordinary nitric acid 
; (36° Baume, density 1*34), a rapid and tumultuous 
J boiling takes place round the metal, showing, in the first 
instance, a very marked action of tho acid, but in a very 
short time— generally less than twenty seconds — tho 
disengagement of gas suddenly ceases and the steel 
becomes passive. If a rod of iron is placed under the 
same conditions the actiou is continuous. This pheno- 
menon takes place with all steels, whether English, 
German, cost, forged, See., and the reaction is so decided 
that it may be considered as a distinctive and unequivocal 
characteristic of steel. 

a. It is a well -known fact that iron wire rendered 
passive resumes its active condition if made to communi- 
on te with a piece of active wire, if both are plunged into 
thoaamo nitric acid. Several years ago M. Schoenbeia 
noticed that iron wire made passivo by immersion in 
fuming nitric acid had the property of rendering an active 
pieco passive by contact. He could not then account for 
this variation in tho stability of the chemical indifference 
of iron. The following experiment clears up that which 
then seemed so puzzling: — Place a rod of steel in 
ordinary nitric acid, leaving a part above the liquid ; the 
mctul becomes passive, as before described ; place beside 
it a rod of iron, which undergoes a continuous notion j 
then, as soon as tho two rods are put in communication, 
by joining the portions above the liquid, or by uniting 
them in the acid itself, the iron instantaneously becomes 
passive. Passive steel, then, like platinum, renders iron 
instantaneously passive. 

3. Steel preserves its passiveness under conditions 
which would entirely destroy that of iron. Iron 
loses its passiveness when the temperature of the 
acid reaches 40° C, whilo a rod of passive steel may 
remain any length of time in boiling nitrio aeid without 
losing its passivity. This experiment has been several 
times repeated, and is found to be necessary to make the 
steel passive by contact with cold nitric acid, and then 
to plunge it in the boiling acid. 

4. Iron cannot remain passive in nitric acid containing 
a certain proportion of hypo-nitric acid. If a galvanio 
couple is prepared, of which the positive clectrodo is a 
rod of passive iron plunged in nitrio acid (density 1*34), 
in about half an-hour after the circuit is completed tho 
attack on the iron is determined. Under the same 
circumstances, steel remains passive a longer time, but 
once a certain point is rapidly reached, it again becomes 
active. 

The passive state is usually explained by the formation 
of a layer of non-salifiable oxide, which forms elect ro- 
chemically on the surface of tho metal. It must, then, 
be admitted that iron, in tho state of steel, acquires a 
greater affinity for nascent oxygen, and that the stratum 
of non-salifiable oxide which is instantaneously produced 
on the surface is more adherent, more impermeable to 
acids, than simple iron. It appears, then, necessary to 
make a distinction between passive steel and passive iron. 
— Vomptet-IUndut. 



TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY. 



Xeic Theory of Cementation, by M. U. Caron. 

The question I am about to treat is so complex, that I 
must request tho Academy to allow me to establish 
clearly the facts on which I found my views before I 
develope them freely. 

In a paper which made some sensation, Mr. Saunderson, 
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an ingenious English manufacturer, concludes, 1 from his 
experience, that pure and isolated charcoal, oxide of 
carbon, ammonia, and bicarbaretted hydrogen arc 
unsuited for the manufacture of steel ; but he shows that 
iron can be converted into steel by the simultaneous 
action of ammonia and olefinnt gas. After showing that 
the well known cementation agents, cyanides and ferro- 
cyanidcs act only by their metalloid principle, ho says : — 
" i. The transformation of iron into steel only takes place 
under the combined influence of carbon and nitrogen, 
a. If, in analyses of steel, no mention of nitrogon has 
hitherto been made, the cause of the omission is that 
the analyses were either ill-done, or that they wore made 
under the influence of a preconceived idea. 

May I be permitted to say that Mr. 8aunderson has not 
done justice to his predecessors, Berzelios, Shaffhautl, 
March and, &c. As a proof, I transcribe an exceedingly 
judicious note by M. Nickles, Mr. Saundcrson's 
translator : — 

" This assertion is not quite correct. There exists a 
series of analyses of forge iron, cast iron, and steel, 
attesting the presence of nitrogen in these metals. It 
is true they do not all contain it, and the greatest quantity 
that has hecn found in them is o'ooos (Annuaire de 
Chimie, 1851, p. 107). These analyses nre so much the 
more reliable since their author, the late M. Marchand, 
of Halle, experimented from a point of view entirely 
foreign to the theory of cementation. After it had been 
established that the titanium of blast furnaces is not a 
simple body, but a mixture of cyanide and nitride of 
titanium, M. Marchand surmised the cose might be the 
same with cast iron and steel. Nothing would have 
pleased him better than to find nitrogen in these 
carburets, and no one can say that the negative results 
were obtained under the influence of a preconceived idea. 
If, then, steel can be considered as free from nitrogen, it 
is nothing to the purpose that this gaseous metalloid 
plats no part in the transformation." 

Guided by these trials, which bad revealed to me the 
real part nitrogen plays in cementation, I established, in 
October, 1 860, that one of the most powerful and quickest 
steeling agents is cyanide of ammonium, a gaseous 
matter, which, by penetrating to the centre of the iron 
bars, speedily transforms them into steel of great perfec- 
tion. And it is remarkable that in every instance of Mr. 
Saundcrson's cementing with hydrocarburetted and 
ammoniacal gases, he unwittingly produced cyanide of 
ammonium. The same observation applies to M. Premy's 
experiment, who also brought into contact ammonia and 
corburcttcd hydrogen, successively, it is true, but uudcr 
such circumstances thai at the moment of reaction the 
two elements were again found together, and, combining, 
formed cyanide of ammonium. 

It remains for mo to prove definitely that whenever 
iron is converted it is always put into contact with 
gaseous cyanide of ammonium or with volatile cyanides. 
This is not a difficult task, since Mr. Saunderson has 
shown that pure charcoal will not convert, and, according 
to my own experiments, it is the presence of nitrogen 
concurrently with the alkali of ashes, and, consequently, 
the formation of cyanide of potassium, which determines 
the adoration in the cementation cases. 

What, then, is the part these cyanides play ? If pure 
or almost pure charcoal is given to iron, — for example, 
that of the carburetted hydrogen, — as Mr. Saunderson, 
M. Fremy, and myself have done, and the operation is 
conducted at the high temperature generally employed, 

> /o«nwU dt PKamacu tt di Chimie, 1I59. vt>L xxxri. p. JC i. 



the metal becomes too quickly saturated with the carbon, 
and cast iron only is the result. But if the metal be 
placed in contact with a carburetted matter, the elements 
of which are combined in an affinity so close that the 
iron can only overcome it by prolonged contact, the 
adoration produced on the surface of the bars will not 
exceed the desirable limit before the centre of the iron 
is cemented. On reflecting over this matter, it will be 
seen that the only undecomposable and volatile < 
tions of carbon are the alkaline cyanides. Then, 1 
only are tho cementing agents, at least, with the ' 
tures used in manufacture. This restriction is ix 
as will presently be established. 

But a too prolonged contactor too high a temperature 
will soon modify the effects produced. Thus, cyanide of 
ammonium, instead of cementing, can transform iron 
into cast iron, — a fact I have several times verified. It 
is not so easy to produce this result with cyanide of 
potassium, because it is less volatile and more difficult to 
decompose, from which it may be concluded that the 
most effective agent in ncicration should be the least 
volatile cyanide,— that is to say, cyanide of barium, 1 a 
compound which 1 have already pointed out in another 
paper. I shall explain more precisely in regard to this 
substance in another communication on a new cementa- 
tion process which has been for some months put in 

fractice in a large manufactory in the environs of 
aria, by order and at the expense of the Emperor. 
All this will become still more clear if it is made 
apparent that other substances besides cyanides, con- 
taining carbon without nitrogen, can convert iron into 
steel, provided the temperature is not high enough to 
decompose them, and that their action is not too pro- 
longed. Pure, light carburetted hydrogen gas passed at 
red-white heat on iron produces not so speedy, hut quite 
as perfect a cementation as cyanides. It js the same with 
lighting gas,' which contains a considerable proportion 
of light carburetted hydrogen gas ; and if M. Fremy 
has been unable to convert iron into steel by means of this 
agent, it is because he operated at too high a temperature, 
and protracted too long the contact by the re-agents. 
Besides, in Berzelius* first edition (vol. ui. n. 179, 1831), 
there will be found some details on the fabrication of 
steel by lighting gas, as shown in England by Macintosh. 
Nevertheless, I agree perfectly with Mr. Saunderson 
respecting olefmnt gas. 1 have not succeeded in cement ing 
with thiB gas, though I have operated at the lowest 
possible temperature, it being too readily decomposed by- 
heat. Tho tube in which the operation was conducted 
was found filled with charcoal, and the iron, in spite of 
tempering, remained sof t and malleable. 

Strictly speaking, cyanogen is also capable of cement- 
ing, but not so well as light carburetted hydrogen gas. 
These experiments show that to convert iron into steel 
it is requisite that the cementation agent should be able 
to carry the charcoal in combination into the pores of 
the iron when this metal appropriates it in the nascent 
state. Under no other conditions can cementation be 
produced.* 



* Cyanide of barium is easily ra-oduoed by simply mixing chai-ro 
dnat arid natural carbonate of Lsryta. The nitrogen is fnroiidicd 
either by the charcoal itself or by the air which penetrates the I 
uf tho cementation < 



* Purified by phosphoric acid and solid potwa. 

* On this subject I will remark, that it is Impossible to suppose that 
nitride of iron can be formed at any moment during cementation in 
manufacturing operations. M. Deaorets'a nitride of iron has never 
lwu produced by ai.y other means than by ummonia, which di«« m.t 
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After what I have said, it is useless for me to refer to 
the existence of nitrogen in steels. My theory is per- 
fectly independent. The quotation from M. Nickles' 
translation, and the cementations so many, including 
myself, have effected without the presence of nitrogen, 
ought, I think, to decide this point. Let it be remem- 
bered also that Marchand, in nis careful and delicate 
analyses, could Hnd only such quantities of nitrogen as 
were either inappreciable or insignificant; that M. 
Shaffh&utl, the great partisan of the presence of nitrogen 
in steels, has been obliged to recognise the exactness of 
M arc-hand's observations, the same conclusion will 
naturally be formed as that of this celebrated German 
chemist,* — " If there is any nitrogen it must necessarily 
belong to the substances mingled with the iron,— sub- 
stances which no more form an integral part of the 
metal than does the scoria found with \t.~Comptet- 
fit ft dta+ 



On the C' emical Compnsttion of Catt Iron and St*el, 
by M. FREMT. 
(Conimvfd from pagt )6t.) 

I now arrive at one of the most important points in 
the fabrication of steel. Does there exist, as many 
metallurgists now admit, native ores containing a body 
unknown to chemists which would impart their valuable 
qualities to steel ? Shall France he condemned to depend 
on other countries for the best cemented and cast steels ? 
Can we produce cost irons which, when puddled, will 
yield steels comparable to those of Germany ? Numerous 
analyses and synthetic operations performed for several 
vears in my laboratory provide me with answers to these 
different questions. 

I know that iron has for certain metalloids preferences 
excluding other combinations. From synthetic experi- 
ments I learn that it is useless to try to give iron an 
excels of ca rbon, and to change it into grey cost iron 
while phosphorus or sulphur remains in combination 
with the metal. Graphite, the presence of which cha- 
racterises soft cast iron, appears only after the phos- 
phorus and sulphur have been expelled from the cast 
iron by means of appropriate purifying agents. And, 
reciprocally, when grey cast iron is heated in a brasque 
yielding sulphur or phosphorus it becomes white, and 
then loses its excess of carbon, which crystallises in 
large flakes on the surface of the metallic bath. 

SUicuin only, which, as we know, is allied to carbon 
by its chemical properties, can simultaneously exist with 
it* in grcv cast irons. What I have said of the exclusion 
of carbon by phosphorus and sulphur applies also to 
nitrogen. I have found it impossible to make nitrogen 
react on iron previously impregnated with sulphur or 
phosphorus. These bodies cannot then assist in cemen- 
tation ; and it is thus intelligible why steel cannot be 
formed in a blast furnace. The experiments adduced 
appear to me to imply exactly the conditions of aciera- 
tion. The best cemented and 'puddled steels are obtain- 
able only with products almost absolutely pure ; nitrogen 
can only exert its steeling influence on a metal entirely 
free from silicum, and above all from phosphorus or 
seiphur. 

aHnpi, it U well known that tt docs not coon bin* diractly with Imn. 
Tl,v cxiatence of a nitride «f Iron before the formation of steel la, 
than, ina/imi«*ible ; hut atmoapheric nitrogen, In contact with 
charctaJ and i<ota»ti of iho aahee, yield* oyanirfo of potaadium, which 
ia the reaaon why the {iieeence of thi* a^cut in the aicmwphure at the 
caaaa ia ahaolutafy oaoeaaary. 
» Journal fr prvetitcA* CktmU, r. Erdmann und Marchand. 



Many French manufacturers already produce excellent 
steel, but those who do not yet excel I would urge not 
to think that certain countries possess exclusively the 
privilege of making steel of exceptional quality, this 
perfection being due to the employment of very pare 
materials. In France we have minerals perfectly suited 
to the fabrication of steel ; but its irons need purifying, 
and the fabrication of cast iron needs revision. A 
mixture of iron and cast iron should not be considered 
as steel. It should not be attempted to convert impure 
irons into steel, nor should east irons charged with 
foreign bodies be refined, for then there is no certainty 
regarding the stability of the ncieration Such steels 
easily decompose under the influence of combustible 
gases, losing their nitrogen and carbon, and returning to 
the state of iron. 

After showing that purity of the metal is an essential 
condition of the formation and stability of steel, I think 
it necessary to add that, as has been long since proved 
practically, the addition of certain metals can improve 
the quality of certain steels. 

Manganese, nickel, titanium, tungsten, &c, arc often 
employed advantageously. These metals, by combining 
with iron, usefully modify the properties of the steel, 
yielding true alloys. But I shall presently demonstrate 
that the metals which appear principally to facilitate 
acieration are those which, like titanium and tungsten, 
form with nitrogen fixed compounds. 

These special methods of producing steel are perfectly 
explained, according to my views just set forth; they 
are included in the general principle which I propounded 
when commencing my papers on steel. I said, in effect, 
that steels formed a t tic family of bodies in which iron 
is found combined witi. nitrogenised compounds, capable 
of containing carbon or other simple bodies. 

Theory can now explain the constitution of a largo 
class of steels resulting from these combinations, but 
practice only can realise their importance. 

The effect of manganese, whose influence on acieration 
is known to nil manufacturers, is probably due to its 
rapid oxidation, thus producing a metallic oxide capable 
of completing the fining of the iron, and this, by elimi- 
nating any foreign body, facilitates the acieraling 
process. 

The facts contained in this exposition lead to the 
following conclusions : — 

i. Down to tho present time I had established the 
constitution of steel in proving that this body always 
contains nitrogen, to be found in the insoluble matter in 
acids or disengaged by hydrogen. I had proved that 
steel is easily formed under nitrogenising influence, 
and that acieration depends on the proportion of nitrogen 
given to the me*al ; but I had not yet proved that steel 
can be restored to the state of iron if its nitrogen is taken 
away by hydrogen. It is this analytical demonstration 
that I have placed as the title of this Memoir. 

s. In answer to the supporters of the old theory of 
acieration, who cannot understand how iron can nrtro- 
genisc itself in a case apparently containing nothing but 
carbon, I have proved that in cementation-eases iron can 
obtain nitrogen not only from the gaseous products 
circulating in the apparatus, but also from the charcoal, 
which is always nitrogenised. 

3. The undeniable influence of all nitrogenised organic 
compounds on acieration tends to confirm my theory. I 
have obtained very active nitrogenised charcoals by 
previously nitrogenising a ternary organic body, such 
as sugar. 

4. In cementation, nitrogen acts not only chemically. 
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by combining with carbon to fonn a sort of cyanuretted 
compound, which appears to be the essential element of 
steel, but it exercises a mechanical action in becoming a 
carburetting agent; an excess of carburetted gas reduces 
nitride of iron, and a real phenomenon of substitution is 
thus produced; nitrogen then plays the part of the 
shuttle, firet combining with the iron, and then making 
way for carbou, \t hilst rendering the metal porous. The 
way in which carbon penetrates iron and the formatiou 
of the blisters characterising blistered steel may thus be 
explained. 

5. In the formation of steel by fining cast iron, nitro- 
genisation is effected at the moment the iron becomes 
red hot. Nitrogen may be supplied by tbe cast iron, the 
combustible gases, and even by atmospheric air. 

6. I hare proved that the quality of steels does not 
depend upon the chemical nature of minerals belonging 
to some privileged locality ; it depends entirely on the 
purity 01 the iron and cast iron employed. French 
manufacturers, by purifying their products, may, then, 
obtain the best steels. My experiments show that, with 
respect to their combination with iron, certain metalloids 
have in some sort the rights o precedence. I am con- 
vinced that it is impossible to nitrogeniso iron when the 
metal is silicious, phosphoric, or sulphurous. Steel 
manufacturers will vainly endeavour to produce steel 
with impure iion or white sulphurous cast iron. 

7. The metals appearing to exercise a useful influence 
on acieration, such as tungsten, arc precisely those which 
form nitrogenised metallic compounds. The different 
bodies composing the steel family have for their base a 
nitride of carbon or metallic nitrides. 

Thus, laboratory researches and practical observations 
prove the utility of nitrogen in acieration, and show that 
steel is not merely a carburet of iron. 

The Academy will not misunderstand the direction of 
my researches; they are, as may be seen, exclusively 
scientific. It must not be thought that my papers on 
steel deprive manufacturers who employ cyanides, 
lighting gas, animal excreta, &c, of the merit of their 
discoveries. On the contrary, I shall always be happy 
to acknowledge acicrations produced previously to me 
by nitrogenised bodies. I know too well the ability of 
our manufacturers not to be persuaded that they will 
make excellent steels when science demonstrates the 
constitution of the body they wish to produce. All my 
efforts have this important object.— ComptesJlendus. 



On the Means of Estimating the Value of O tided and 
Silvered Articles. 

'1'liE following methods have been employed for some 
time past in the German Revenue Offices for testing the 
value of gilding and silvering, and may be of interest to 
our readers from the circumstance that it is often of im- 
portance to have a test by which real silver plating on 
articles manufactured from similarly-coloured metals,— 
e. ff., German silver and Britannia metal, may be distin- 
guished from those, which, to give them a better appear- 
ance, are only slightly silvered. The thin coating of 
silver on this latter class of goods is, of course, soon 
rubbed off, and then the real colour of the metal becomes 
apparent. 

The value of a test of this kind consists in its easy 
execution, and tbe certainty of its indications. 

Teat las; ef The ordinary method of testing 

gold by the touchstone is founded upon the insolubility 
of this metal in nitric acid. If a mark be made on the 
touchstone with the article under examination, the gold 



is not dissolved by this acid, whereas golden-coloured 
alloys of inferior value are dissolved and disappear 
immediately. 

When articles are very thinly gilded, the detection of 
the gold in this manner is uncertain, in which case the 
following method may be used with advantage. This 
process depends upon the fact that an aqueous solution 
of chloride of copper is without action on gold, whereas 
on golden-coloured alloys, as brass, pinchbeck, Sec , it 
produces a black spot. The testing fluid prepared by 
l/ocwc's prescription, by dissolving copper in fuming 
nitric acid and adding a solution of common salt, docs 
not give very certain results, for if the article be but 
slightly gilded a black spot is nevertheless produced. 
The concentration of the testing fluid, for instance, 
exerts a very important influence; for a strong solution 
of chloride of copper will blacken, although a more 
dilute form of the same is a reliable test. In order to 
exclude all traces of aqua regia formed by the action of 
the nitric acid on the common salt, and which easily 
dissolves traces of gold, the testing fluid is recommended 
to be made in the following manner : — 

A little carbonate of copper is put into a teat-tube, 
and to this is added, drop by drop, pure hydrochloric 
acid till the blue powder has dissolved to a clear green 
fluid, occasionally warming it over a spirit-lamp. This 
concentrated solution of chloride of copper is diluted for 
use with from ten to eleven times its volume of distilled 
water. Before testing, the metallic surface must be well 
clcantd. This can be done effectually by brushing it 
for a minute or two with a little spirits of wine, or 
better, with absolute alcohol. 

The surface having dried, a little of the testing fluid 
is dropped on and allowed to remain in contact for about 
a minute. The fluid is then removed by means of a 
small pipette, and the surface of the metal completely 
dried with bibulous paper ; if no dark spot be then 
visible, the article is coated with pure gold. If the 
metallic surface is but lightly gilded, a very slight 
blackening is sometimes remarked, which may throw u 
doubt upon the result. In such a case, to make quite 
I certain, a little of the surfaco may be scraped off, and 
then the testing fluid again applied. If a dark spot is 
then perceived, the article may be considered as very 
thinly gilded. 

If a further and more direct proof of the presence of 
gold is required, the article to be examined, or a piece of 
it, may be put into a porcelain cup, and as much pure 
nitric acid poured over as will half cover it. The thin 
layer of gold covering the surface does not prevent the 
metal from being attacked by the acid, and the gold 
becoming separated floats in thin films on the top of the 
liquid. The green metallic solution is now removed, and 
more nitric acid poured over tbe gold spangles : it is 
then somewhat warmed, and water finally added. The 
gold has now been fully tested by its insolubility in 
nitric acid, and it only remains to ascertain that it dis- 
solves to a yellow solution in warm aqua regia. 

Thin gilding of this description is often met with in the 
French mock jewellery ; the coating is sometimes so thin 
that it not only deceives the eye, but is difficult to teat by 
theordinary methods. Instead of puttingthe entire article 
into tbe acid, and thus risking its demolition, a portion 
of the surface may be scraped off with a knife, and 
tested with the nitric acid. 

When an article appears to be made of massive gold, 
the testing by means of the touchstone should be first 
resorted to. 

of silver.— The ordinary and very accurate 

■ 
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method of testing silver it founded upon the insolubilitv 
of chloride of silver in dilute acids and in water. This 
otherwise satisfactory test is, however, difficult to carry 
out when an article is very thinly plated with silver; but 
in all these cases a simple and very accurate test can be 
used, which is based upon the reaction of chromic acid 
upon metallic silver. For this purpose a testing fluid is 
prepared by adding pure nitric acid to powdered red 
chroma te of potash, and mixing them in such a manner 
that a part of the latter remains in suspension, the whole 
being kept well stirred during the mixing. Equal part* 
by weight of each mav be taken. The nitric must be quite 
free from hydrochloric acid, and have the proper degree 
of concentration, being neither too fuming nor too dilute ; 
it should have a specific gravity between rao and 1-15. 
When the mixture has been prepared for a few hours, 
and been stirred several times, the reddish-coloured 
liquid is poured off from the residue and kept in a stop- 
pered bottle. A drop of this liquid is then brought in 
contact with the metal to be tested, and immediately 
washed off again with water. If a visible blood-red 
spot remains, silver is present. 

This method requires only the following precautions, — 
Firstly, the metallic surface must have been quite 
cleansed from grease or varnish with spirits of wine j 
Secondly, water must be poured over the treated surface 
before judging of the colour, as that of the testing fluid 
is altered by the metal, and the red precipitate is not 
distinctly visible until the coloured liquid has been 
washed off. The red spot con afterwards be very easily 
removed with the finger. 

By this method the slightest trace of silver in an alloy 
ma}' be ascertained. When an article is suspected to be 
only thinly plated, a very minute drop of the testing 
fluid should be used. With no other metal or alloy 
does this red spot, so characteristic of silver, appear ; in 
some cases the teating fluid only corrodes the surface of 
the metal, whilst in others coloured precipitate* are 
formed, which, however, cannot be confounded with 
those of silver. 

German silver brought into contact with the testing 
fluid affords no red spot after being washed. The spot 
will, however, have been strongly corroded. 

Britannia metal yields a black spot 5 zinc is strongly 
corroded ; platinum is not attacked ; lead gives a yellow 
precipitate ; tin is strongly affected by the fluid ; when 
the brownish-coloured testing fluid is washed off, a yellow 
precipitate is pcrcei\'ed, which adheres tightly to the 
metal ; copper is strongly attacked, a tarnished surface 
of this metal is brightened by the action of the acid. 
Bismuth yields a yellow precipitate ; antimony docs not ; 
by thin means, therefore, these two metals, somewhat 
Mtnilar in many respects, can easily be distinguished. 
Mercury, or an amalgamated surface, yields a reddish 
brown precipitate, which, however, is entirely washed 
away by the water, and is not likely to be confounded 
with the silver reaction. — DeuUcher Ingoniettre. 

PROCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
A Court* of Ten Lecture* on Inorganic ChemUtry, by Dr. 
Sdwaku FBAMXJ.AXD. F.R.S., Lecturer on ChetnUtty at 
St. Bartholomew 1 UotpUol. 

Lscruaa VIII. 
Charcoal— Compound* of Carbon tetih Oxygon — Carbonic 

Acid. 

Wa have seen that the element Carbon is capable of exist- 
ing in three distinct conditions; two of them crystalline, 
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namely, the diamond and graphite, md Mt of then 
amorphous, or devoid of crystalline structure, and te 
which we generally give the name of Charcoal. This 
latter body, although less in teres ting in many respects, is 
to the chemist of more importance than the other two 
forms of carbon; and to this form we shall have to confine 
our attention on the present occasion. 

We know of several varieties of charcoal obtained from 
different sources. Animal or vegetable substances when 
heated to high temperatures, to full redneas for instance, 
in closed vessels such as iron or earihen ware retort*, have 
their volatile constituents driven cut of them, and a black 
mass remains behind, which is this element carbon, a*»o- 
ctated with more or less of the inorganic imparities which 
have been present in the organic substance. If w« take 
care to employ an organic substance which is perfectly free 
from these inorganic impurities, we obtain a perfectly pare 
specimen of carbon by this process. The carbon pre- 
pared in this way, leaving out the very impure form 
of it which we know as coke, may be divided, perhaps 
conveniently, into two classes of carbonaceous matters, 
namely, wood -charcoal and ai>imal-charcoal, which are 
used for two distinct purposes, and which have, in fact, 
very different properties. Wood- charcoal is obtained, as 
its name imports, by the carbonising of wood ; wood is 
heated to redness in closed iron cylinders, or it is some- 
times piled in great heaps. The heap* ore covered over 
with turf so a* to prevent the access of air to them, and a 
very slow combustion is carried on aatil ail the volatile 
constituents are driven off, and a mass remains behind 
which you all know as wood-charcoal, such as we have 
here. One of the most prominent properties of this wood- 
charcoal is its power of absorbing ga»e». Introduced 
into different gases, it condenses within its pores a very 
large amount of some of them. Here we have a table 
showing the extent of its absorbing power :— 

Volume of Different Gate* abiorbtd by one Volume of 

Charcoal. 

Ammonia 90 i Bicarburetted hydrogen 35 

Hydrochloric acid . . 85 | Carbonic oxide . . . 9-4. 

Sulphurous acid ... 65 | Oxygen ..... 9*1 

Sulphuietted hydrogen 55 ' Nitrogen 7-5 

Nitrous oxide ... 4c Carburetted hydrogen . 5*0 

Carbonic acid ... 35 Hydrogen 1-7 

Suppose we were to take a cubic inch of charcoal, then 
1 that cubic inch of churcoal would absorb 90 inches of 
ammoniacal gas. This property of absorbing gases was 
thought at one time to be the cause of the power that thia 
form of charcoal possesses of depriving putrefying and 
decaying organic substances of their odour ; but Dr. Bten 
house, who has recently investigated this subject, has 
proved that the power of destroying these noxious odours 
does not depend, at lea* t wholly, on this property of the 
charcoal. To this peculiar effect of charcoal I must now 
direct your special attention. 

Charcoal, a* we h«ve seen from this table, possesses the 
property of condensing in its pores a certain amount of 
oxygen, namely, 9*a times its volume; and the oxygen which 
it thus condense*, p<>ase»r.e* greater power* of combining 
chemically at common temperature*, than oxygen under 
ordinary circumstance*, when it is free in the atmosphere. 
The consequence of this is that when wood charcoal, which 
ha* thus been impregnated with oxygen, is brought into 
contact with combustible substances, especially cs» 
bonaceous substance*, or corn pound a of carbon and 
hydrogen, it actually possesses the power of burning up 
those substuiices nt ordinary temperulure, and effecting 
their combustion by resolving them into their ultimate 
products — into the same products, in fact, that we should 
get by passing these m uteri* la through a common fire. 
Ihia property of thus burning up organic matters passing 
through the pores of the charcoal, which pores have been, 
previously saturated by oxygen, is of very great im- 
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portanoe in the processes of deodorisation and disinfection 
of atmospheric sir. It is only in the dry state that wood 
charcoal can be successfully employed in this way ; when 
onoe wetted ihis power is Tery materially diminUhcd. We 
have here a vessel containing in the lower part of it some 
animal matter — some flesh which has been kept there now 
for some months, and which is in the mo»t advanced stage 
of decomposition. It i» emitting gases at the present 
moment of the most intolerable odour, so much so that 
if they were not comnletrlv burnt up before they came out 
into the room the whole theatre would be rendered quite 
unbearable from the strnch that would he emitted from 
this decomposing animal matter ; and yet if you test the 
slight odour from the surface of this jar, you will perceive 
nothing but the most pure ammoniaral odour. Now, 
whdt ia the process that is going on here? We have a 
quantity of decomposing animal matter giving off gaseous 
emanations, which are well known to be Tery injurious 
and deleterious to health. These materials, however, have 
to permeate a layer of some two inches of this roughly 
crushed charcoal before they can get into the atmosphere. 
These emanations consist of compounds of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and nitrogen chiefly, though there is also some phos- 
phorus and sulphur present in them ; but carbon, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen, and possibly also oxygen, are the chief 
ingredients of the emanations. The passage of the gaa 
through the oxygenised pores of this charcoal causes 
the conversion of the carbon of the noxious ga*es 
into carbonic acid, and the hydrogen into water, 
whilst the nitrogen is transformed, at the same time, 
chiefly into ammonia, end partly, perhaps, into nitric 
acid; so that we get the final products of decay, whiih 
I have already mentioned as not being noxious. It ia 
only in the intermediate stages that these compounds arc 
noxious. The original flesh before its putrefaction waa 
of course innocuous ; and when the elements have 
finished their oxidation or change and have become con- 
verted into their final products — carbonic acid, water, and 
ammonia — theae are also harmless. Now, charcoal 
finishes, in the course of a few minute*, the process whi-rh 



would take place in the atmosphere in the course of days ; I 
so that we get the ssme effect as if we were passing the ' 
noxious substances through a furnace burning brightly, 
where they would come into contact at a high temperature 
with atmospheric oxygen. I may possibly beaMe to show 
you the ammonia which ia passing off from thia jar. We 
can render it visible by a teat that I have already applied 
on a former occasion for rendering this body visible — that 
of placing above the jer from which it ia issuing some 
dilute hydrochloric acid. You aee we have now very 
copious white vapours produced ; I am r.ot sure whether 
they will be very visible at a distance; perhxps by 
holding s> piece of black paper behind them you may 
be able to see them. There they are, curling away from 
the mouth of the jar. White vapoura o( chloride of 
ammonium are there being evolved, and they are produced 
by the ammonia issuing from the jar coming into contact 
vrith hydrochloric acid. 

Now, this property of charcoal which was first explained 
by Dr. Stenhouse, has been rendered available, in the flrst 
place, for the construction of respirators — charcoal respi- 
rators, — some specimens of which I have upon the table. 
Hero ia an orinasal respirator which is intended to protect 
the wearer from the effects of noxious emanations and 
effluvia. It is intended to be worn in hospitals by 
who ate exposed to contagious and infectious 
and under other circumstances of that kind. 

h«re of these respirators. 
Charcoal has also been applied to the filtration of 
atmospherio air in densely •populated districts, where 
the air ia rendered unwholesome by the presence of such 
noxious emanations. All the air entering a dwelling 
may be made, by ft very aimple contrivance, to pass 
through a charcoal filter, which consists of two surfaces 




of perforated tine, between which there is a layer of 
coarsely powdered charcoal. The air filters itself through 
this charcoal in passing inwards towards the dwelling, and 
in thus being filtered all the organic matter which it con- 
tains is burned up by the process we have going on here 
[referring to the vessel containing the putrefying flesh]. 
These filters have been used at the Mansion House and 
Guildhall for several years— four or five years at least. 
The charcoal never requires changing: it continually 
renews its supply of oxygen, and continually carries 
on this process of combustion. You may regard 
it aa a fire whieh is constantly burning, but does not 
consume any fuel, or, at all events, all the fuel it con- 
sumes is thia noxious vapour in the atmosphere ; the 
charcoal itself lasts apparently for ever. 

The other form of charcoal— animal charcoal — is used 
to operate In a similar way upon liquids. It ia used for 
decolorising purposes. It is prepared by carbonising the 
bones of animals in close vessels— iron retorts, for instance ; 
and wo get then a b)a< k mass, which, on being reduced to 
powder, preacuta the appearance of this specimen before 
me. Now, here is a decoction of logwood which ia 
very deeply coloured. We will take a portion of it 
and mix it with some of this snimal charcoal. I dare say 
we shall have sufficient there ; and I think if our animal 
charcoal be good— I have not tried this particular speci- 
men, and the quality varies considerably according to the 
mode in which it has been manufactured and the material 
from which it has been prepared ; but if the charcoal be 
good, wo shall have, upon filtering thia liquid through the 
filter-paper upon which this charcoal is placed, a perfectly 
colourless solution passing through. [A portion of the 
decoction was filtered accordingly.] You see the first few 
drops of the liquid passing through are a little turbid, by 
some of the fin< ly powdered charcoal passing through 
with it; we will first put that back again into the filter. 
Now you see the liquid is filtering through as clear and 
colourless as distilled water. On account of this property 
of decolorising vegetable solutions, animal charcoal ia 
employed for the preparation of organic alkaloids. It ia also 
very extenaivily employed in the refining of sugar. The 
syrup being considerably coloured, to begin with, ia passed 
through a thick maaa of thia animal charcoal ; it then 
cornea out almost perfectly colourless, when it only requires 
evaporation to be converted into crystalline lump sugar of 
perfect whiteness. 

This effect of charcoal in absorbing oxygen ia possessed 
also by other substances, and especially by spongy pla- 
tinum, which possesses the power to a still greater extent. 
Here we have a little jet of hjdrogtn, and here is a particle 
of this spongy platinum, which is obtained by igriting 
the ammonio-chloride of platinum so as to leave the metal 
in a very finely divided state. I will bring thia spongy 
platinum over the jet : you see it begins to ignite; it has 
ignited our jet of hydrogen. Here you see the platinum 
is far more potent than the charcoal, and there ia no doubt, 
if we could employ thia metal in the same way as charcoal, 
we should get a much better effect ; but this would be 
impossible on account of the price of the platinum, which 
is too expensive. There is a greater condensation of 
oxygen in the pores of the platinum, which causes so 
rapid an action upon this hydrogen that the temperature 
rises to the igniting point, and the consequence is the 
ignition of the jet. 

Carbon forms two inorganic compounds with oxygen— 
namely, carbonic acid and carbonic oxide. The flrst of 
theae ia found in nature both free and combined. It is 
free in the atmosphere aa one of the constituents of the 
air. Ita functions there we shall have to examine, bow - 
ever, in the next lecture , but in thia form carbonic acid 
constitutes only a very small proportion of the atmosphere. 
A very minute fraction, only about 0*04 pet etnt. of atmo- 
spheric air consists of carbonic acid, but it is calculated that 
in the total atmosphere surrounding our globe we huve no 
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less than 2,800 billion* of pounds of this carbonic acid 
present. Nevertheless, the great mata of carbonic acid in 
nature exist* in combination, and in combination almost 
exclusively with lime and magnesia. Those immense lime 
stone and chalk deposits, and such like strata, which 
surround us here on every hand consist essentially of one 
of these batten — lime or magnesia united with carbonic 
acid, ehalk being a carbonate of lime, and carbonate of 
magnesia being sometimes associated with it. Dolomite, 
the material with which the new Houses of Parliament are 
built, is such a solidified form of carbonic acid associated 
with lime and magnesia. 

We can obtain carbonic acid from the air, if we please, 
by an indirect process similar to that which we employed 
for the extraction of oxygen from the air. We can cause 
it to combine with some substance for which it has an 
affinity, and then extract it from that substance. We take 
some lime that has been for some length of time exposed 
to the air— a specimen of old mortar, for instance, which 
is a material which has been extracting for years this 
carbonic acid from the air ; and from this mortar we can 
at once obtain a supply of carbonic acid by pouring upon 
it some strong acid. When we pour hydrochloric acid 
upon this mortar you see a strong effervescence takes place, 
caused by the disengagement of the carbonic acid which 
the mortar has taken up from the air, and which we now 
extract from the mortar. Carbonic acid is also formed 
largely during the processes of combustion, respira- 
tion, putrefaction, decay, and fermentation. The pro- 
ducts of respiration— the breath of animals— passing 
through any solution which is capable of absorbing 
carbonic acid reveals the piesence of a considerable per- 
centage of this gas. In addition to this source of the gas, 
wo have also a continual production of it in the formation 
of coal. In the process by which woody fibre is trans- 
formed into coal, large quantities of carbonic acid gas are 
evolved. In volcanic districts, also— in the ancient volcanic 
districts of the lihine, for instance — vast quantities of this 
gas are evolved, and the spring water coming into contact 
with the carbonic acid saturates itself with it, forming 
those delicious springs from which the Seltxer water is 
derived. 

None of these processes, however, are readily available 
for the preparation of carbonic acid for experimental pur- 
poses. For such purposes we employ the natural com- 
pounds of carbonic acid to which I have just alluded— the 
carbonates of lime or magnesia, but especially the former. 
Carbonate of lime, in the form of white marble, constitutes 
the best material for the production of this gas. If we 
pour upon white marble some hydrochloric acid it disen- 
gages the carbonic acid which was previously in combina- 
tion with the calcium or lime, and we obtain the latter in 
combination with chlorine as chloride of calcium ; that is, 
we transform carbonate of lime into chloride of calcium 
and thus the carbonic acid is evolved. Here is a con- 
venient form of apparatus for the preparation of the gas 
by this process ; in fact it is the apparatus which we hive 
previously described for the preparation of hydrogen. In 
the place of sine in our central vessel we have now carbonate 
of lime or white marble ; and the liquid we are employing 
i* dilute hydrochloric acid which comes into contact with 
the marble in the central vessel. A violent effervescence 
is the result, the carbonic acid being expelled from the 
lime by the hydrochloric acid. I can at once get a 
current of this gas, and can collect it at the pneumatic 
trough by simply plunging the extremity of this tube 
beneath the jar. Here is our gas coming off in a con- 
tinuous stream. As the liquid tall* in the upper bulb it 
rises in the central globe, producing accordingly a con- 
tinuous stream of gas for a very considerable length of 
time. 

Carbonic acid possesses the following properties : — It 
is a colourless, transparent, and consequently invisible 
gas, and vessels filled with it are not distinguishable in 



appearance from similar vessels filled with atmospheric 
air. It possesses a high specific gravity, being rather more 
than half as heavy again as atmospheric air, its specific 
gravity being 1-51 ; and on this account a balloon tilled 
with atmospheric air readily floats in an atmosphere of 
carbonic acid. We can readily prove this by means of our 
apparatus. We have here a jar, at the bottom of which 
is a collodion balloon filled with atmospheric air, and I 
think you will find that the balloon, which is now resting 
quietly at the bottom of the jar, will be elevated as the 
carbonic acid is allowed to pass into the jar. Here is a 
similar arrangement in this vessel for generating carbonic 
acid. The gas passing up through this tube will be 
collected in the jar in which the collodion balloon is 
resting ; and the gradual displacement of the air in the 
jar by the carbonic acid as it pssses in will be rendered 
evident by the elevation of that collodion balloon. The 
height of the stratum of carbonic acid will be indicated 
by the position in which the balloon floats. [A stream of 
carbonic acid from the generating apparatus was passed 
into the jar.] You see the balloon is beginning already 
to manifest some levity, and I think we shall presently 
have it gradually ascending from the bottom of the jar, 
and if we continue the supply of carbonic acid we shall 
bring it up to the mouth of the jar Carbonic acid possesses 
a pungent and peculiar odour, and a somewhat acid taste; 
but is only very slightly acid. It is a very feeble acid, 
and reddens litmus paper, and manifests an acid reaction 
only to a very slight extent. It is soluble in water, bulk 
for bulk, that is, one volume of water will dissolve one 
volume of carbonic acid at any pressure. If you double 
the pressure upon the carbonic acid, you reduce the 
gas to one-half its volume, and the water will then 
dissolve almost exactly double as much carbonic acid as it 
did at the lower pressure ; thus showing that the water 
dissolves carbonic acid at all pressures in a volume equal 
to its own. Therefore, if you reduce your carbonic acid 
to one-sixth of its volume, you will get six times as much 
gas dissolved in the water as you would at ordinary 
atmospheric pressure. Upon this property depend the 
processes for making those effervescing beverages, such as 
soda-water, lemonade, and chzmpngne. All these arc 
fluids in which the carbonic acid has been dissolved at 
higher than ordinary pressures, and on removing thn 
pressure the excess of the gas in the bottle makes its 
escape, and thus produces that effervescence which we all 
*dmirc so much in those liquids. 

You see our bslloon is making some progress upwards ; 
the carbonic acid is now rising in the jar, and as it 
gradually ascends, the balloon is carried up with it. 

Carbonic acid is one of those gases which are capable 
of being transformed into liquids by exposure either to 
very intense cold or to great pressure. We were first 
indebted for this fact in relation to carbonic acid, and a 
number of other gases, to Professor Faraday, who made 
a number of very delicate and difficult determinations 
regarding the pressure required to liquefy many of these 
gases, and slso the temperature required for the solidifi- 
cation of the liquids thus produced. If we take carbonic 
acid at ordinary temperatures — we will say at the temper- 
ature of this theatre— we require to apply to it a pressure of 
something like sixty atmospheres in order to reduce it to 
the liquid form, that is, a pressure of something like 900 
pounds to the square inch; and, therefore, we require 
very strong vessels in order to perform this operation. It 
can, however, be accomplished, and we have here in this 
vessel a quantity of the liquefied gas under this enormous 
pressure of 900 pounds to the square inch. It is 
obtained by compressing the gas by means of a forcing- 
pump into this cylinder, or it may also be liquefied by 
disengaging the gas from marble, for instance, by means 
of a stronger acid in a close vessel, and connecting this 
vessel then with the cylindrical receiver, so as to distil 
over the carbonic acid which is produced by the chemical 
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reaction in the other vesael. The particular specimen of 
liquefied acid we have here ha* been obtained simply by 
pimping into this vesael a large quantity of carbonic 
acid. Liquefaction waa thus effected, and a quantity of 
liquid acid obtained by this compression. The construc- 
tion of the iron cylinder is represented in this 




The liquid acid occupies, of course, the lower part of the 
cylinder, and there pass<s a tube, nearly to the bottom of 
the cylinder, and consequently nearly to the bottom of 
the liquid acid. This tube is closed above by means of a 
•crew. The screw, by means of this lever, can be turned at 
pleasure, and you will, therefore, tee from an inspection 
of this diagram, that when this screw is elevated a little, 
so as to sllow communication between this exit tube, which 
is here, and the interior of our cylinder, it will then admit 
of the passage of the liquid acid upwards through this 
tube, and outwards into the atmosphere, or into any 
vessel in which we wish to collect it ; so that we have the 
power of easily transferring the contents of this cylinder 
into any other vessel, or of letting it freely escape into the 
atmosphere. Now, if we were to allow it freely to escape 
into the air we should observe this — that the liquid acid 
the moment it came into contact with the air produced an 
enormous volume of carbonic acid gas, but at the same 
time a solid substance like snow would be produced, and 
would gradually fall down upon the floor. This snow- 
like substance is solidified carbonic acid, and it is rendered 
solid by the loss of heat which is abstracted from the 
liquid acid in the sudden conversion of this liquid into 
gas on reducing the pressure. From sixty atmospheres 
the pressure is thus reduced to one atmosphere ; the car- 
bonic acid very greatly expands, enters into violent ebulli- 
tion, and absorbs a large quantity of heat which it renders 
latent. The effect of this is to reduce the temperature of 
the remaining liquid below the solidifying temperature, 
which is given in this diagram at — 135 degrees (minus 
135 degrees). 

Liquefaction and Solidification of Gates. 

I're»»ur» in atmo- 
MclUng point. upheraa of Umatsd 
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Sulphurous acid. ... — 105 0 

Cyanogen — 30 0 

Ammonia — 103 0 

Chlorine 

Sulphuretted hydrogen . — us° 
Protoxide of nitrogen . . — 150° 
Hydrochloric acid .... — 
Carbonic acid . . . . — 135"? 

A temperature of — 135 degrees is the solidifying tempera- 
ture of carbonic acid as determined by Mr. Faraday. This 
sudden rushing of the gas from the liquid when the latter 
is relieved of pressure, reduces the temperature of the 

remainder from 60 degrees down to something like 135. 

Now, instead of allowing the liquid to escape into the air, 
and thus losing the snowlike substance which is produced 
the circumstances, we will allow it to escape into 
•ox which can be fitted upon the aoxzle of 



the iron cylinder, and then the liquid will impinge upon 
a curved strip of brass and make its circuit round this 
box a number of times. These bandies are both hollow, 
and there is provision made for the passage of the gat 
through both of them. The gas escaping through these 
minute apertures is sifted almost completely from the 
solid particles of csrbonic acid, which are deposited within 
this box where the solid mass finds itself free and under 
atmospheric pressure. In this way I dare say we shall 
be able to collect nearly a box full of this solidified 
carbonic acid. [The small brass box was fixed on tho nozzle 
of the apparatus, and the screw of the cylinder being 
loosened, the liquid passed into the brass box and after- 
wards escaped into the atmosphere, a hissing sound 
resembling the escape of steam through a valve accom- 
panying the passage of the gas.] The liquid is now 
escaping into the box. There we have an enormous stream 
of this gas passing into the air, and a little of this snow- 
like matter escapes with it, and the small vessel becomes 
so cold that it is covered on the outside with hoax frost. 
We shall soon have a sufficient amount in the box to 
assure ourselves of its very low temperature. [After the 
operation had been continued for a short time the box waa 
detached from the iron cylinder and opened.} Here we 
have the box very nicely filled with this beautiful solidi- 
fied carbonic acid. We must not, however, expose it 
more to the air than is absolutely necessary ; we will wrap 
it up in flannel, not to keep it warm, but to keep it cold. 
By means of this acid in this solid form we can readily 
obtain very powerful cooling effects. We can take 
some of it on the hand, as we shall presently see, with- 
out any inconvenience whatever, unless it be squeezed 
powerfully upon the skin when it produces a very 
severe burn, or at all events an effect quite similar 
to that caused by touching red-hot metal. If we 
dissolve the carbonic acid in a liquid in which it is 
soluble then that liquid can be applied readily for the pro- 
duction of " •"«■» Tl' « I » U :.l c — 



low temperature. The best liquid for 
this purpose is ether, in which the solidified carbonic acid 
is very readily soluble. We will place this copper vessel 
here upon a stool, and beneath it we will place a stratum 
of water, and we shall see that a little of this acid dissolved 
in the ether will freeze the vessel to the stool. There you 
sec we can solidify thewater beneath this upper vessel which 
is frozen to the stool immediately. But in addition to this 
— in addition to the freezing of water — we may solidify other 
substances which are frozen at a much lower temperature, 
Mercury, for instance, can be solidified in this way. I 
will solidify a small quantity first, and perhaps Mr. 
Adams will, in the meantime, solidify a larger quantity 
while I am manipulating with this. I want to show 
you a considerable amount of mercury solidified in this 
way. [The solidification of a small quantity of mercury 
was then commenced by the lecturer.] Now our mercury 
is, I think, perfectly solidified. Yes, there it is a solid 
mass. The feel of it is exactly like that of red hot iron. 
Here we will solidify a much larger quantity of this metal, 
and I will try to show you that when it is thus solidified 
it possesses malleability ; it is capable of being hammered 
out. We shall not succeed perhaps in getting it hammered 
into thin plates at this temperature, for it very soon rises 
in temperature and enters into fusion This hammer 
makes the ethereal solution of csrbonic acid boil, it is 
so hot in comparison with the cool contents of this vessel. 
I will therefore cool the hammer a little so as to have 
it in good condition for our experiment , We have at the 
present moment a solid piece of 
now see whether we can extend it, 
mercury was then hammered.] You see it is being ex- 
tended, but it soon begins to fuse ; however, before the 
fusion took place tho size of the piece was considerably 
augmented. Now here [referring to the mercury frozen 
by Mr. Adams] we have a mass of some four or five pounds 
of mercury perfectly solid; and I will gut Mr. Adams to 
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bold it in a jar of water elevated here, wbilat I throw upon 
it a ray of electric light to that you may see a yery curioua 
t fleet which is sometimes observed— generally, I may say— 
when this solidified mercury is suspended in water. [The 
room was then darkened.] You see the solid mercury is first 
put into a net-work basket, and then gradually lowered 
into the water. The effect is, that the comparative 
warmth of the water will fuse the mercury, and the 
metal will soon begin to descend in little streams 
through the gauze ; these streams of mercury freeze the 
water as they pats through it, and form a number of long 
icicles. There are the little icicles suspended beneath the 
basket in the water, and the brilliant streams of mercury 
descending from them. The meraury in melting hiudfronen 
a corresponding quantity of water to the solid state. There 
we have icicles in Tery conbidernblo quantity, and the 
mercury is still running out of the mass. [The light w as 
again admitted to the room.] Now we hare seen this striking 
effect, the freezing of fluid mercury which requires a tem- 
perature something like minus 40° to freeze it ; but, really, 
there is not so much in this experiment as would appear. We 
have to extract a far lees amount of heat from the mercury 
m order to freeze it than we should have to abstract from 
the same weight of water to freeze that. It is true we 
require a lower temperature in one case than in the other 5 
water freezes at 32s, and mercury at minus 40$ ; still 
I think we shall be ablo to freeze some of this mercury 
even in a red hot vessel by means of our powerful refrige- 
rator. Here wo have a platinum crucible fixed in this 
ring (of the retort stand), and we will render the crucible 
red hot by means of this spirit lamp. We will take a 
spoonful of mercury for this purpose. We will make 
our crucible red hot. Now its sides are Just heated 
to redness. [A quantity of solidified carbonio acid was 
placed in the hot crucible.] I will lower this mercury 
into the crucible. You see this excessively cold body seems 
to be very well contented in the red hot vessel ; it does not 
manifest any very extraordinary sctivity. The fact is, it is 
not in contact with the vensel at all; there is a stratum of 
carbonic acid gas surrounding it ; and now I will poor a 
little ether upon it. I believe our mercury is already 
solidified, but we will make sure of it by giving it some- 
what more ether. Now it has solidified. [The edge of 
a capsule was dipped into the hot crucible, and the frozen 
mercury was withdrawn and dropped upon a plate as a 
solid button to the capsule.] Yes, it is now solidified ; 
you see it still adheres to the capsule, but in a moment it 
will get a little warm around the edges, and I dare say it 
will drop off. There it is, a solidified mass, which is 
evidently formed almost with as much ease in this red hot 
vessel as in an ordinary cold vessel. 

Now, if we cast some of this solidified carbonic acid 
into ajar filled with water, we shall have its gradual dis- 
integration and the formation of the same gaseous carbonic 
acid as we are disengaging there. We will put some of this 
solid into a little tin box perforated above, and introduce 
it beneath one of these jars on the pneumatic trough. 
There is our oarbonic acid, you see, being disengaged from 
that white solid in a beautiful regular stream ; and we will 
preserve this specimen, for we may possibly require to test 
it afterwards. The heat of the water is communicated to 
the solid mass of the acid, which is thereby gasified, and 
issues through the upper apertures of the box into the 
jar. Wo here have a jar rather more than half filled with 
oxygen, which I think will enable us to see the widely 
different properties of these two gases in regard to sup- 
porting combustion. I will allow some of this gaseous 
seid to pass up into that jar so as to fill it completely; and 
as carbonic acid is almost one half heavier than oxygen, I 
hope hero to get a stratum of carbonic acid beneath, and 
the stratum of oxygen above. We shall have the vessel 
full in a moment, and then we will remove it from the 
trough, in order that you may see it better. Now we have 
what I expected— what will proye to be two strata of gas 



in this vessel,— an upper one of oxygen, and a lower ono 
of carbonic acid. The carbonic acid is not capable of 
supporting combustion under ordinary circumstances; 
while oxygen, as we arc aware, supports it with very- 
great brilliancy. Here we have a brilliant combustion of 
a taper when held in the upper part of the jar. The 
taper is extinguished when it descends to the lower part. 
It is relighted when again brought into the upper stratum 
of gas. The flame of the taper is extinguished by the 
carbonio acid in the lower stratum, but the wick remains 
at a sufficiently high temperature to enable the oxygen in 
the upper stratum to re- inflame it as soon as it comes in 
contact with it. 

The remaining properties of carbonic acid must be very 
briefly described. As I have already stated, it is capablo 
of uniting with alkalies, forming salts, which are called 
carbonates. It is, however, as we have just proved, 
incapable of supporting combustion, and it is also equally 
incapable of maintaining animal life. But when we speak 
of carbonic acid as being incapable of supporting com- 
bustion we must receive this announcement with some 
reservation — with the same kind of reservation with 
which we received the announcement that protoxide and 
binoxide of nitrogen were incapable of supporting 
combustion. We saw that those two gases were capable 
of supporting tho combustion of bodies, the temperature 
of which was sufficiently high to decompose those gases 
and convert them into nitrogen and free oxygen. Now, a 
combustible having a temperature high enough to do this 
burns in those gases, for it first decomposes them, and 
then burns in the mixture of oxygen and nitrogen. A 
similar effect takes place with the carbonic acid. If we 
have any combustible which burns at a sufficiently high 
temperature or has sufficient affinity to decompose the 
carbonic acid, that combustible will then prolong its 
combustion in the oxygen which it thus supplies to itself. 
A substance of this kind we have in that powerfully 
positive mctsl, potassium, which is capable of burning 
even in carbonic add. Wc will place our potassium in 
the bulb of this tube. You see wc have a stream of the 
gas coming out there, sufficiently concentrated and pure to 
extinguish the flame of that spirit-lamp. Now, we require 
to heat the potassium first before it will ignite, but when 
we have once got it in a stato of perfect fusion it will 
burn brilliantly in the carbonic acid. There it is burning, 
you see, in an atmosphere of carbonic acid with a very 
brilliant light, thus showing that even this gas,— carbonic 
acid— because it contains oxygen, and because it is capable 
of decomposition, may be regarded as a supporter of 
combustion, although wc generally look upon it as a type 
of those gases which possess iu a high degree tho power 
of extinguishing combustion. 



Weekly Evening Meeting, Friday, March 22, 186 1. 

The Rev. John Bablow. M.A. F.R.S., Vice- Fret ulent, 
in the Chair. 

On the Origin of the Parallel Roade of Loehaber (Glen Roy), 
Scotland, by Profeetor H. D. Rooxaa, F.R.S. F.G.S. $c. 

1 Tax speaker prefaced his account of these curious features 

1 in the scenery of Loehaber, by stating that he was induced 

' to recall attention to them from having during four recent 

> visits to the ground, discovered certain phenomena not 

t hitherto noticed or theoretically considered by any of the 

I able and distinguished observers who have preceded him. 

L Though nearly all the more prominent peculiar characters 

I of the scene have been very skilfully described and dis- 

l cussed by Dr. MscCulloch, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, 

j Charles Darwin, Esq., David Milne Home, Esq., Professor 

.• Agassi*, Sir Georgo S. Mackenzie, Robert Cnainbers, li»q, 

3 and others, Professor Bogus has been led by a careful 
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■tudy of the structure of the so-called Parallel Roads, and 
a perusal of the views of those eminent geologists, to 
reject all the hypotheses thus far offered in explanation of 
the terraces as inadequate, and to recognize in the facta 
about to be developed, a key to a solution of the problem of 
their origin, which he thinks may prove satisfactory. 

The geographical area of the parallel roads may be 
defined as embraced between Loch Laggan and Loch 
Lochy, east of the Great Caledonian Valley. They are 
chiefly restricted indeed to Glen Spean, Glen Roy, and 
two or three immediately adjacent smaller glens. One 
belt of them ranges from near Spean Bridge up the Spean 
Valley to beyond the head of Loch Laggan ; another up 
Glen Roy to the water-sheds at its very head, and a third 
through Glen Gluoi to its head. 

The "Roads," or Shelves, themselves, are of various 
heights above the sea, the lowest of the three conspicuous 
ones in Glen Roy having an elevation of about 850 feet, 
the middle one a height of about 1060 feet, and thehigheat 
a level of nearly 1 140 feet. Other much fainter, still 
more elevated shelves, are discernable in Glen Gluoi, but 
all hitherto seen lie below a horiion of 1 500 feet above 
the ocean. These Parallel Roads, as they are called, are 
apparently level, and therefore parallel, but further instru- 
mental measurements are necessary before the question of 
their absolute horizontally can be regarded as satisfact- 
orily settled. 

They constitute a most impressive feature in the scenery 
of the lonely, treeless glens containing them. Winding 
into all the recesses and round the shoulder* of the moun- 
tains which they imprint, they present at first view a 
striking likeness to a succession of raised beaches deserted 
by their waters. 

Seen in profile, as when looked at horizontally, they 
resemble so many artificial bill-side cuttings, the back of 
each terrace lying withing the general y-rofile of the 
mountain slope while the front or outer edge is protube- 
rant beyond it. Rash is indeed a nearly level, wide, deep 
groove, in the easily eroded boulder drift, or diluvium, 
which to a greater or less thickness everywhere clothes 
the sides of these mountains. They vary greatly in their 
relative distinctness, being in some places vaguely dis- 
cernable, while in other spots they indent the surface very 
plainly, just as they happen to be narrow and to coincide 
in slope with the hill, or to be broad and apparsntly level 
from front to back. Where most indistinct they are 
frequently not discernable at all when we stand upon 
them ; though we may in a favourable light have detected 
their position and course from the opposite side of the 
glen, or, better still, from the bed of the valley. The 
conditions which influence this fluctuation in distinctness 
promise if carefully observed, to dispel much of the 
obscurity which haa hitherto invested the origin of the 
terraces. The modifying circumstances seem to be all 
referable to one general condition, that of exposure to a 
current or inundation, supposed by the speaker to have 
rushed through these glens from their mouths to their 
heads, or upper ends. Thus it would appear : 1st, With 
scarcely an exception, that each terrace or shelf is most 
deeply imprinted in the hill- side, and is broadest where 
the surface thus grooved has its aspect down the glen on 
towards the Atlantic and is faintest whero the ground 
fronts towards the head of the valley on the German 
Ocean, and, While conspicuous on the open sides and 
the westward sloping shoulders of the hills, the terraces 
disappear altogether in the recesses or deeper corries 
which scollop the flanks of the monn tains. 3rd, Each 
shelf, or "road," grows usually more and more distinct as 
it approaches the head of its own special glen, until those 
of the two opposite sides meet in a round spoon-like point. 

A fact obviously material to a true theory of the origin 
of the terraces, is that each of them coincides accurately 
in level with some water-shed or notch in the hills leading 
out from its glen into some other glen or valley adjoining, 



a coincidence suggestive of the notion that they were 
formed by the grooving agency of a flood pouring through 
the glens while it was embayed at the respective levels of 
these natural waste weirs. In confirmation of this view 
that they were transiently caused by erosive currents held 
successively at the heights of the barriers on whose levels 
the terraces terminate, we have as another interesting 
general feature, a remarkable ruggedness of the bed of 
each external glen just outside the water-shed or barrier 
closing the glen which contains the terrace. These rough 
and deep ravines, contrasting strikingly with the smooth 
spoon- like terminations of the terrace-lined glens which 
head against them, strengthen the suggestion already 
already awakened by the marks of horizontal erosion in 
the terraces themselves, that the notches or passes which 
determined the grooving of the hill sides on their one 
hand were externally the aites of so many stupendous 
cataracts. 

The internal structure or disposition of the matter com- 
posing each terrace, affords a further and striking corrobo- 
ration of this hypothesis of the passage of an erosive flood. 
It consists in an " oblique lamination," or slant bedding 
of the constituents of the shelves ; viz., the layers of gravel, 
sand, and other sediment, such as geologists familiarly 
recognize as the result of a strong current pushing forward 
the fragmentary material which it ia depositing, and which 
is held by them to indicate in the direction towards which 
the lamina- dip, the direction towards which the current 
has moved. Now, it is a most suggestive peculiarity 
in the oblique bedding of these terraces, that the "dip," 
or downward slant, is almost invariably up the glen, or 
towards its head, and not down the glen, or towards the 
Atlantic, as we must suppose it would have been had the 
glen been a bay of the sea, and these materials but portions 
of ordinary sea beachc*. Indeed, this feature ia of itfclf 
enough to suggest an origin due to a strong current sweep- 
ing inward from the Atlantic, and across the water-shed 
of the island to the opposite sea. 

The speaker next proceeded to examine the hypothec* 
of his predecessors in this inquiry respecting the origin 
of the Parallel Roads. They all assume the agency, in 
one form or another, of standing water, either the ©ctar. 
in it* ordinary state of repose, or lakes pent within the 
glens. 

The notion that a quietly treating sea has faahiored these 
level shelves is refuted by the fact that they are not trus 
marine beaches ; they exhibit none of the distinctive 
features of genuine sea-shores, not a veal age of any marine 
orgarjic remains, no rippled sands, no shingle, and no sea 
cliffs. They display in like manner a total absence of the 
distinctive marks of lake sides ; not one lacustrine organ- 
ism, neither fresh-water plant, nor animal having ever 
been discovered imbedded in them. A further difficulty 
attends the lakc-hypothesis in the necessity it imposes 
of discovering a feasible cause of blockage of the glens at 
different stations above their mouths, to pond the waters to 
the respective heights of the terraces. Though much 
ingenuity has been expended upon this part of the problem 
no suggestions yet offered of barriers of gravel, accumu- 
lated by currents of glaciers from Ben Nevis, can be 
regarded as admissible, inasmuch as there are no traces of 
any such in any of those localities where alone we can 
assume them to have existed to produce the required 
embaying of the waters. In this entire absence of all 
remnants of the supposed naturul dania across the glen*, 
it is most unphilosophical to take for granted their total 
obliteration, whero no cause has or can be assigned which 
can have so effaced them. 

On the other hand, the hypothesis of successive " sea 
margins," or sea levels, is overthrown by the now well- 
established deduction from the speaker's own recent 
measurements, that none of the several shelves, or '* roeda," 
of Glen Roy correspond in level with any of those seen in 
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the adjacent volley Glen Qluoi, a marked discrepancy 
separating the two groups of terraces into two indepen- 
dently produced systems. It can be shown, moreover, 
that these discordances of interval between the shelves of 
the gleus respectively, are such as cannot be accounted 
for on any supposition of " faults," or dislocation of the 
earth's crust, iu the ground between the two glens. 
Equally incompatible are all the facts of the relative levels 
of the shelves, with the notion that they are possibly sea 
beaches which may have undergone an unequal amount of 
elevation by an oblique secular rise of the land, such as 
is known to be very gradually taking place on some coasts 
at the present day. The individual terraces are too nearly 
level to admit of this explanation ; aince so wide a 
warping of the crust from horizontality within so limited 
a space as separates the two glens, would have left them 
conspicuously sloping. Besides, the two systems of shelves 
are wholly insulated from each other, and the notion of 
their origin as sea beaches gradually elevated implies a 
continuity between them, together with certain agreements 
in their directions of derivation from levelness which we 
wholly fail to perceive. 

In conclusion, the speaker proceeded to sketch the 
action to which he ascribes the formation of all these 
shelves, or parallel roads. He supposes the several terraces 
to have been cut or grooved in the sides of the hills by a 
great inundation from the Atlantic, engendered by some 
wide earthquake disturbance of the ocean's bed, and 
forced against the western slope of Scotland. The features 
of the country indicate that, while a portion of such a 
vast sea-tide entering the Firth of Linnhe rushed straight 
across the island through the deep natural trench, Glen 
Mor, or the Great Caledonian Valley, a branch current was 
deflected from this, and turned by the Spean val'ey and 
its tributary glens Glen Hoy and Glen Gluoi, into the 
valley of the Spey, and so across to the German Ocean. 
In this transit, the deflected waters first embayed in these 
glens, and then filling and pouring through them, would, 
upon riling to the levels of the successive water-sheds, or 
low passe*, which open a way to the casterr slope of the 
island, take on a swift current through each notch, and as 
long as the outpour nearly balanced the influx, this current 
temporarily stationary in height, would cane or groove 
the soft "drift," of the hill side. But the influx in- 
creasing, the stationary level and grooving power of the 
surface stream would cease, and would only recommence 
when the flood rising to the brim of another natural dam 
a new temporary equilibrium would be established, a new 
horizontal superficial current set in motion, snd a second 
shelf or terrace begin to be eroded at the higher level. 
So each of the parallel roads is conceived to have been 
produced in the successive stages of the rising of one vast 
steady incursion of the sea. The lapsing back of the 
waters, unaccompanied by any sharp localized suifacc 
currents, through the passes, could im pi int no such defined 
marks on the surface, nor accomplish more than a faint 
and partial obliteration of the terraces Just previously ex- 
cavated during their incursion. This proceduro was 
elucidated by likening it to what takes place when we 
allow a steady but gradually increasing jet of water to 
flow into the tank, perforated lateially with sevnral 
orifices at successive elevations, the outlets permitting a 
fomewhat less rapid rale of discharge than is cquitelant 
to the influx. If such a tank be smeared internally with 
soft clay, the inpour can be so regulated in respect to its 
acceleration, that the water, as it rises successively to tho 
levels of the several orifices will take on a horizontal motion 
or current, through, first the lower hole, and then the second, 
and so on, and, remaining approximately stationary for a 
brief while on the level of each, will groove the soft clay 
as it posses out, until it swells above the orifice to reach 
the next. Some such process as this at the notches which 
terminate the glens will, it is believed, account for the 
terraces and all the features which belong to them. 



Chemical Notice* from Foreign Source*. 

I. MINERAL CUEMISTKT. 

Carbomatc of Potaak. — The amount of water 
which carbonate of potash contains has been debated by 
several chemists. Wackenroder, Phillips, B erard and 
Giese, and now Dr. J. J. Pohl (Sitcunoeber d. Akad. der 
Wittemck. zu Wien., bd. xli. s. 610) have severally 
examined the salt with a view to its determination. The 
last found in a saturated solution of potash which had 
been kept in a stoppered bottle for more than a year, 
some six-sided crystals which, removed into the air, 
quickly attracted moisture and liquefied. The qualitative 
analysis of these crystals showed them to be composed of 
potash, carbonic acid, and water, with mere traces of 

I chlorine and sulphuric acid. When heated to 100° C. 
they lost 5-180 per cent, of water. Further investigations 
showed that they contained considerably more water, 

I which could only be expelled by a much higher tempera- 
ture. The salt dried over sulphuric acid lost, when 
heated to redness, 15-994 of water, and had the following 
composition : — 

Carbonate of potash . . , 

Water 

Chlorine, sulphuric acid, and loss . 



*3'5»7 
0-489 



ioo-oco 

This closely approaches the formula 1 (KO, CO,) 3 HO, 
which would give in a hundred parts carbonate 01 potash 
83*676, water 16*324. As, however, the water expelled 
above ioo° was only 10*814, the author decides that the salt 
was KO, CO, HO and the excess of water hygroscopic 
moisture. When exposed to the air this salt quickly 
attracts 4*5 more water, and then has the formula 
* (KO COJ 3 HO. By taking up a very small quantity 
more water the salt liquefies to an oily fluid. 

II. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

PhrnuuirlB — Phenamcin is tho name given by 
Scheurer Kestncr (Polylech. Centralblatt., 186 1, s. 395) 
to aniline violet, the composition and constitution of which 
he has discussed in a review of a work by Willm. In 
the preparation of his aniline violet the author used 
hydrochlorate of aniline and chloride of lime. In this 
process, besides the violet precipitate, a brown colouring 
mat'.cr and a resinous body are produced. The brown 
matter is present in quantity, and mostly remains in 
solution. It dyes silk and wool a chesnut brown, and is 
easily separated from the violet matter in consequence of 
its solubility in the alkaline liquor. The resinous matter 
is insoluble in weak spirit, water, and acetic acid, but is 
easily taken up by pure alcohol, sulphide of carbon, 
benzole, and ether. With the general properties of aniline 
violet our readers are well acquainted, and we need not 
repeat them. When it is dissolved in strong acetic acid, 
and the solution is allowed to stand for a time, a crystalline 
crust forms, and the sidea of the dish become covered with 
small crystals. When these are washed free from the 
acetic acid and dried, they have a greener colour and more 
lustre than the amorphous mass obtained by evaporating 
an alcoholic solution. The author analysed both the 
amorphous mass and the crystals, and obtained the 
following numbers :— 

Amorphous. Crystals. 

la ». I. II. 

Carbon .... 73*3© 74*06 73-58 74 ,fi o 
Hydrogen .... 5*96 571 6-io 6*io 
Nitrogen .... 11*31 1146 • 11*92 

(The first specimens in both cases were dried at ioo°, and 
the second at 110 0 .) Aniline violet, therefore, contains 
less nitrogen than aniline. From the above numbers the 
author derives the formula C M H u N a O, for the crystalline 
product dried at no 0 . The formation of aniline violet 
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from aniline cannot be satisfactorily explained at long as 
the composition of the secondary products remains unknown 
The author gives the following equation, which represents 
the change as involving the loss of water and the elements 
of ammonia :— 5 (C.Jf.Nj + 8 O = » (C 30 H u N.,O I J + 
NH, + 4 HO. If this be correct, the change resembles 
the formation of naphtamein from naphthalidin, whence 
the author proposes the name phenameiu for aniline 
violet. There is this difficulty, nowever : ammonia is 
found in the liquid separated from the precipitated 
naphtamein, but none can be discovered in that separated 
from the aniline violet. The author, in the course of his 
experiments, determined that to change 100 grammes of 
aniline into aniline violet a quantity of chloride of lime 
was required which accorded to ix grammes of oxygen ; 
that is, nearly t| equivalents of oxygen to 1 equivalent of 
aniline. 

AJkapt*n. — Alkapton is the name which Professor 
Bocdeker, of Gottingen (Annalen der Chem. und Pharm. 
bd. cxvli. s. 98), has given to a body he has extracted from 
urine, which reduces oxide of copper like sugar, but 
which will not ferment. It may be separated from the 
urine in the same way as diabetic sugar. When purified 
and dried, it forms a yellow transparent mass without 
taste or smell*. When mixed with soda lime the author 
says no ammonia is evolved, but when heated alone in a 
pluss tube an alkaline vapour with a disgusting smell is 
developed. Alkapton is soluble in alcohol and water, but 
almost insoluble in pure ether. The yellow aqueous 
solution reddens litmus. An alkaline solution exposed 
to the air rapidly absorbs oxygen, and becomes of a dark 
colour. The other reactions nave nothing remarkable. 
The author, unfortunately, leaves us quite in the dark as 
to the composition of alkapton. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

Probably few of our Metropolitan readers know the 
danger which has threatened this useful institution within 
the last few months. The important locality in which it is 
situated and ti e convenient arrangement of its halls and 
theatres are t>o tempting for those whose mission it is to 
provide the pt.blic with a less intellectual kind of amuse- 
ment ; the pre ent Directors have, in fact, only a month or 
two since, found a competitor for the purchase of the 
Institution in one of the most extensive projectors of 
modern musi -hall entertainments, and it was for some 
time a doubt ' ut question as to who would become the 
proprietor. Science, however, is not yet driven from its 
popular resort, and, under the eneigetic management of 
Mr. J. S. Phen6, who has been re-appointed managing 
director, wo hope that the vitality and progress of this 
Institution will be secured for many years to come. On 
Saturday last there was a private view of a new gallery of 
modern paintings which has just been opened. We 
heartily wish success to this new feature in the Polytechnic 
Institution, the attractions of which, in an amusing and 
instructive form, have latterly been of a class to demand 
public support to a greater extent than, we fear, has been 
accorded it. We understand it is to be succeeded in the 
winter by an exhibition of the works of deceased artists. 
At a meeting of some friends of the Institution, who 
adjourned after the entertainments to Willis's Rooms, to a 
cold collation given by the managing director, he pledged 
himself to raise the credit and usefulness of the Institution 
to a high pitch, if fairly supported by the public, which 
he certainly ought to be. 

Everything Beems now to promise that the Polytechnic 
will rapidly regain that position in public estimation which 
it ha* so long and deservedly enjoyed. We have no reason 
to imagine that such an institution, under judicious 



management, should not become one of the moat attractive 
places of entertainment in the Metropolis. It is quite an 
error to suppose that the public do not care for science. 
On the contrary, no subject is capable of exciting more 
genuine interest, and, if it has the reputation of beinp dry 
and difficult to understand, it shows that the expounder 
has been in fault, not 8cicnce herself. 

We think, nevertheless, thst some improvement might 
be made in the character of the entertainments offered. 
For some years they have sadly lacked novelty and variety. 
Wo look in vain for illustrations or expositions of the 
latest discoveries in science : these arc seldom introduced 
to the notice of the frequenters of tho Institution until 
they have ceased to be novelties. Every now and then 
some startling discovery is made. It attracts considerable 
interest even amongst the general public, and moat literary 
journals devote a column or two of their space to its 
popularisation. The gorgeous colouring matters extracted 
from coal tar, and the recent brilliant spectrum discoveries 
are instances which at once occur to our minds. It should 
be the manager's duty to lay wait for such novelties as 
these and instantly to present them to the public in such 
a form that their leading features could be readily under- 
stood. If, when the interest in these commenced to flag, 
other more recent discoveries were illustrated in a similar 
manner, the public woold be gradually led to resort to the 
Polytechnic whenever an important scientific discovery 
was announced with the certainty of finding it there fully 
illustrated. The Polytechnic would then be to the middle 
what the Roynl Institution is to the upper classes, and 
would be patronised in as generous a manner. The lecture 
on Professor Wheatatone'snew Universal Private Telegraph 
is a step in the right direction, and we hope to see the 
everlasting diver and diving-bell and the " electric fluid," 
which is daily " made to assume volumes of beautiful 
colours," replaced before long by some less hacknied 
scientific exhibition. The change which has just been 
effected by tho appointment of so enterprising a msnnper 
as Mr. Phenc will be a gcod opportunity of getting rid of 
some of these time-honoured traditions. We shall watch 
with interest the steps which will, doubtless, be taken by 
this gentleman to keep up with the progress of scientific 
discovery. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



'.' In pnbHshiuir letters from onrOrresprindr-nts we do not thereby 
adopt tho views of tho writer*. Our intention to rive both aides of • 
question will frequently oblige us to publish opinions with which we 
do not agree. 



All Editorial CommunitaiioiH are) to bo arid rested to Mr. Cnooxts, 
Mid AdvtriimutnU and Eutmttt OummunieationA to the Pt'BUBHtM 
Griptik, Doom A Co., at the Office, 10, Stationers" Hall Court, 
London, E.C. 



Vol, II. of the CoofTCAt. Nrwa, containing a eoplrrns Index, ia now 
ready, i.rlee iu, by poet, 11*. Id., handeoroely bound in cloth, gold 
lettered. The oasos fvr binding may be obtained at our OSes, price 
it. 6d. Subscribers may hare their copies bound for xt. If sent to 
onr Office, or. if accompanied by 11 cloth case, for 6rf. A few oopias of 
Vol. I. can still bo had, |irtce io». by post iu. id. Vol. I1L ocm- 
meuocd on January 5. i«6i, and will bo complete in »6 numbers. 



//. Sktrman,— Already publiahod. 
AVmtu.— Received. 

SI. J*., MocHttftld.— Several good foiTculae have already been given 
for black ink. 

J. A- P.— Your communication contains nothing new ; the ftrv. 
MWstion Is impracticable, the second hsa been accomplished t.r 
many years. 

J. E — The specific gravity of pure bonsol ieoMj. It boils at 176* F. 
The specific gravity of the nitric acid used in converting it into nltro- 
bcnsnl Is 1 j. In practice, however, a mixture of strong comniervtA. 
nitric add and oil of vitriol ia need in equal quantities. 

A 8ub*eriber.—i. It la supposed to be loss of water. 1. It haa bat 
not so thoroughly as to decido the points you name. J. Such analyst 
could not bo done. It r«|iUres an experienced analyst with all the 
resources cf a laboratory to detect many adulterations. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 

On the Property of Platinum rendered Incandescent by 
an Electric Current to Produce Gaseous Combinations, 
by M. E. Saint-Edme. 

I will first draw attention to the sensibility of iodised 
starch paper as a re-agent for oxygen compounds of 
nitrogen, hyponitric, and nitric acids, infinitely minuter 
traces of which may be indicated by sensibly blueing the 
starched paper. 

M. Leroux'a experiment, which consists in obtaining 
osone by passing a current of air on a platinum wire 
made red-hot by electricity, has led me to inquire whether 
oxygen only can be modified under the same conditions. 
I find that pure oxygen passing in contact with a spiral 
rendered incandescent by an electrical current produces 
no action on iodised starched paper, and consequently 
docR not appear to be modified. If, on the contaary, 
oxygen and nitrogen are made to arrive at the samo time 
in contact with the red-hot spiral, the issuing pus colours 
strongly the iodised Bt arched paper blue, and reddens 
litmus paper. From this I infer that, under these con- 
ditions, nitric acid is formed. I am at present continuing 
these researches with various gases.— Comptes- Rendu*. 



Tram/or motion of Theobromine into Cafeine, 
by M. Streckeb. 

Theobromine and cafein are homologues, differing only 
by t' 2 H „ of which the latter contains the larger amount. 
M. Strccker has now prepared cafeine artificially, by 
giving to theobromine the elements it lacked. This 
was effected by heating the combination formed by 
theobromine and oxide of silver, in a closed vessel, with 
mcthylhydriodic ether. The product, treated with 
alcohol, yielded crystallizable cafeine in silky threads. 

This reaction is easily intelligible by tho following 
formula :— 

C u H« N 4 0^ AgO + C,H,I = C^H^O, + HO + Agl. 

Theobromine. Hydrtodlo othor. C*fclne. 

— Keues JteperLfur Pharmacie, vol. x. p. 32. 



On the Estimation of Aluminium by Standard Solutions, 

by MM. Erlenheyer and Lewenstein. 

By employing a standard solution of ammonia or potassa 
to estimate the aluminium contained in alum, it has been 
found that the weaker the alum solution, the more exact 
is the result; doubtless because the sulphate becomes 
more basic according to the weakness or the solution. 
However, as it is impossible to completely avoid the 
formation of this basic salt, the difficulty is evaded by 



transforming the double sulphate into chloride of 
aluminium by means of chloride of barium. 

Potassa, as well as ammonia, entirely decomposes 
chloride of aluminium, whether neutral or basic. \Vhen 
in this state, aluminium can be estimated easily by 
standard solutions, and the authors bring forward 
numerous instances in support of their opinion. — Zeit- 
schrifljur Chem. und Pharm. 




On the Employment of Lighting Gat in Acieration, 
by M. Gruner. 

In the Comptet-Rendiu of the nth of last March, M. 
Fremy put the question to metallurgists whether his 
experiments relating to the conversion of iron into steel 
by means of lighting gas could not be practically utilized. 
In the name of metallurgists, let me be permitted to 
reply, that practice has long since positively decided this 
point. 

Twenty-five years ago, Mr. Macintosh, an ingenious 
Glasgow manufacturer, made several tons of cemented 
steel by submitting iron, at a dull red heat, to the action 
of lighting gas, operating with from 100 to 1 50 lbs. at a 
time, the iron bars being two inches broad and six lines 
thick- The cementation took from eighteen to twenty 
hours, and when tho operation exceeded that time super- 
carburation took place. 

M. Dufrcnoy published these details in the third 
scries of the " Annates des Mines," vol. v. p. 171. He had 
himself seen specimens of this steel, a portion of which 
was melted and then worked by the ordinary means. 
M. Dufrcnoy says that tho supcrcarburatcd thin bars 
nearly resembled graphite. Thus, then, by the solo 
action of lighting gas, without mixture of any foreign 
body, it is possible to obtain cither steel or cast iron ; 
it is only a question of time or temperature. To obtain 
steel there is no need to add ammonia previously in order 
to nitrogenise the iron. In fact, as M. Caron judiciously 
remarked, at the meeting of March 18th, coal gas always 
contains ammonia, and it is not my intention to deny 
its influence on cementation. I will not further attempt 
to solve the question of the presence or absence of 
nitrogen in steel : but it appears to me certain that if 
nitrogen exists in steel it exists equally in cast iron. 
Moreover, it is twenty years since Dr. Schafhaiitl, of 
Munich, stated positively that he had found nitrogen in 
cost iron. 

It must bo remembered that in ordinary cementation 
with wood charcoal, as in Mr. Macintosh s experiment, 
iron is gradually brought to the state of steel, and then 
to that of cast iron. There is no precise limit between 
these three stages. At what period of the operation, 
and by whst reaction will the nitrogen previously 
I absorbed, again quit the iron ? In malleable cant iron, 
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whence comes the nitrogen if not contained in the 
cast iron itself? And m puddled steel, how can 
nitrogen combine with iron or carbon if cast iron 
docs lint contain it ? I showed in a paper on puddled 
steel, published a year ago in the " Annates des 
Mines," vol. xv., that the fining of cast iron in a rever- 
bcrntory furnace tukes place under a coating of slag 
containing iron and manganese when puddled steel is 
to be obtained. I ask, then, how the hot atmospheric 
nitrogen of a furnace con combine with iron and carbon 
across this coating of scoria? Certainly, if puddled 
steel contains nitrogen, it can only proceed from cast 
iron, and it appears to mc as interesting to provo its 
presence in east iron as in steel itself. But let me be 
allow ed to raise some doubts on the possibility of proving 
the presence of nitrogen in steel by hydrogen. At red 
heat iron takes away the nitrogen from ammonia and 
sets the hydrogen at liberty ; and at the same tempera- 
ture will this hydrogen again take away the nitrogen 
from the iron, — from the iron which is always in excess 
relatively to the gaseous molecules which can react on 
it ? It is more difficult to conceive the production of 
ammonia uuder these circumstances than the direct 
combination of hydrogen with free nitrogen. 

Another fact which proves that steel and cost iron 
differ only in containing diverse proportions of the same 
elements is, that pure white cast irons con be tempered 
and cvrn forged like steel ; witness the white cast iron 
of Sieges, used for making screw-plates. 

Finally, if forged natural steel contains nitrogen, this 
element ought also to be found in cast iron ; and in the 
second place, it has long been proved that iron can be 
transformed at will, either into caBt iron or steel, by 
ordinary or conl gas cementation. To effect either, a 
difference only of time and temperature suffices. — 
Comjttet-lientlu*. 



PHARMACY, TOXICOLOGY, &o. 



Xote on Bluml-ttain*. by M. GlTlBOCKT. 

Onk of the problems of chemical jurisprudence most 
frequently presenting itself is that of determining the 
nature of supposed spots of blood, and one of the most 
usual methods consists in treating the spots in a manner 
accurately described in special works w ith a small quan- 
tity of distilled water. This water, in the case supposed, 
dissolves the colouring matter of the blood, leaving the 
fibrin on the spot. The liquid, which is red and trans- 
parent, loses its colour by boiling, and forms a grey 
coagulum, which a small quantity of caustic potash will 
re-dissolve. The liquid, again become transparent, 
appears cither reddish or green, according to the manner 
of looking at it. 

Let us suppose an operation carried on in a straight 
glass tube closed at one end. The alkaline liquid pre- 
pared as is about to be described, will appear green bv 
transmitted light; that is to say, when the tube is 
placed between the eye and the "day light. If, on the 
contrary, the experimenter stands between the tube and 
the light, the liquid appears reddish, the colour being 
perceived from the tame side as.the reflected rays. 

M. Picquot, junior, a pharmaceutist of Dar-lc-Duc, 
when called upon to decide w hether the spots found on 
some planks in the house of a suspected murderer were 
■pots of blood, after having obtained the preceding 
results, was much puzzled by trading in M. Ltavergic's 
".Mcdccino Legale v that the sanguineo-alkaline liqiudis 



green seen by reflection and rose coloured by refraction 
(vol. iii. p. 821). M. Gaultier, of Claubry, is even more 
positive. In his " Chimie Legale," p. 7, he says : — " The 
liquid takes then a green tint seen by reflection and roso 
by refraction. . . . Tho green colouration by reflec- 
tion, rose or reddish by refraction, is a certain proof of 
the presence of blood"." M. Picquot finds here a con- 
fusion of words, nnd I quite agree with him. First, the 
green colour seen by transmitted light on placing the 
tube between the eye and the light is evidently not a 
reflected colour. Again, this same green colour is 
refracted, since the luminoua rays cannot traverse the 
liquid without undergoing refraction on entering tho 
liquid and again on emerging from it. 

Only the reddish colour seen from the side whence 
the light proceeds simultaneously with the reflected rays 
can be said to be seen by reflected light : but it must be 
remarked that it is not reflected directly by the exterior 
surface of tho liquid. It proceeds from oil the internal 
points, undergoes a multitude of internal reflections, and 
is finally refracted on its exit before reachiug tho eye. 

For the sake of accuracy, it is necessary to substitute 
in place of the characteristic phrase of MM. Devergio 
and Gaultier, of Claubry, tho following proposition : — 
The sanguineous liquid (obtained after re-dissolving in 
cau>tic potash the coogulum produced by heat), if 
observed in a straight tube, appears green when placed 
between the eye and the sun, and reddish if the observer 
is placed between the sun and the tube. 

A straight tube is requisite, because if a flask or any 
other vessel of a certain diameter ia used, the liquid 
appears rose coloured under all circumstances. If o> 
half-failed flask is shaken the lower portion appears 
rosy, but the supernatant froth appears green. In a full 
flask, seen by reflected li^'Iit, the whole appears rose 
coloured; when seen by transmitted light the liquid 
contained in tho spherical part of the flask always 
appears red ; whilst that in the straight neck appears 
green. It is astonishing to observe the some liquid in 
one part of the vessel appear green and in another part 
reddish. These variations in no degree invalidate the 
certainty of the conclusion that no other substance than 
blood unites the characteristics successively observed in 
the experiment, namely, — 

1. The red colour of the liquid. 

1. Its decoloration and coagulation at boiling heat. 

3. The grey colour of the coagulum, and its complete 
solubility in a small quantity of caustic potash. 

4. The rose colour of tho alkaline coagulum seen by 
reflected light in a straight glass tube, and its green 
colour under transmitted light. 

5. The distinct and simultaneous appearance of two 
colours in a small straight-necked flask when the quantity, 
of liquid is largo enough to admit of its observation. 

All this is without prejudice to the microscopic- obser- 
vation of spots and search for blood globules, which 
constitute the essential characteristic and most certain 
indication of the presence of blood. — Journal tie Phur- 
macic et tie Chimie. 



(ht the Commercial Purification of Bitter Almond Oil, 
by John S. I) locket. 

Tub poisonous nature of this substance in its crude state 
warrants tho conclusion that some method of perfectly 
freeing it from prussiu acid or combined cranogrn 
should be universally adopted, either in its first feirmotion 
from the almonds or in the subsequent rectification. 
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Whether even then it is qnite harmless is, I think, 
yet to ho proved, and tho experiments detailed below 
tend to show that it possesses very powerful properties, 
although not so poisonous as the crude oil. Possibly, 
like many essential oils, it may be found available in 
medicine. Gerhardt states that the oxide of mercury 
will free the crude oil from cyanogen, but I have 
repeatedly tried the efficacy of this agent both alone 
and with water nt various temperatures and during 
various durations without any success. I also assured 
myself that the HCy is not in a free state, for no 
eftVrvesccnco takes place on the addition of NaO C0 4 
either in solution or otherwise. I next tried caustic 
potassa, but the only effect was to produce a quantity 
of benzonte of potassa equivalent to tho amount of 
alkali employed. The hydrated oxide of mercury appears 
to have no action. I concluded, therefore, that some 
plan must be adopted to free the cyanogen from tho oil, 
which would possess sufficient affinity for that purpose, 
and at the same time not exert any action on the free 
hydride of benzoyle. After many attempts, ono of 
which consisted in trying chloride of iron and lime, 1 
finally adopted the following plan. I had found that 
on mixing a small quantity of oxide of mercury and 
water, and agitating the oil, and then adding a little 
caustic potassa and filtering, that the oil passed through 
clear and colourless and entirely free from cyanogen ; 
but I found that tho purified oil dissolves appreciable 
quantities of the mercury, and if chemically pure hydride 
of benzole be digested on dry oxido of mercury and 
filtered it will be found to dissolve it to a certain extent. 
I therefore procured a wrought iron still having a very 
long neck, around which a stream of cold water was 
allowed to pass, so as to cool the vapour sufficiently in 
order not to crack the glass tubes of the condenser. I 
found that an ordinary metal worm was speedily dis- 
solved by the distillation of mercury. The pure oil does 
not dissolve metallic mercury as it does its oxido. In 
the retort of the still I placed a quantity of crude oil, a 
small quantity of solution of caustic potassa, and lastly, 
the quantity of oxide necessary. Tho actual weight of 
the latter has to bo varied. Some kinds of oil contain 
more cyanogen than others, and the requisite quantity 
of oxice was determined on a small quantity and filtra- 
tion. The quantity of potassa required is, strange to 
say, very sumll in all coses, and 1 always found that, 
although distillation with HgO and water alono never 
succeeds in freeing the cyanogen, a small quantity of 
caustic added produces perfect separation. More alkali 
must not bo added than nectssarv, or the high heat of 
tho distillation will cause the formation of benzoatc ; 
and if the operation bo effected by means of a 
current of steam, the water dissolves large quantities 
of the oil. Fortius reason as little water must be added 
as will suffice to dissolve the caustic alkali, and by careful 
management ot the heat nearly a 1 the water comes over 
before any oil distils. 

Towards tho close of the operation, large quantities of 
a thick smoke suddenly pour over smelling strongly of 
some of the acryle compounds. I have been unable to 
determine at present to what these fumes are due, but I 
have noticed that as tho oil distills it gets darker in 
colour, and at last a tarry matter containing nitrogen 
comes over, and I have sometimes, by very cautious 
management, been able to obtain all the pure oil Borne 
seconds before the sudden evolution of fumes. The oil 
then requires filtration from small globules of mercury, 
and one-tenth of rectified alcohol to bo added,— the use 
of spirit is to prevent the gradual decomposition of the 



pure oil, as it becomes turbid and speedily deposits 
crystals, especially if not perfectly secured from the air. 
I nave never yet had an opportunity of determining 
the composition of this substance, although I have kept 
a quantity for some years till an occasion should offer. 
It sublimes, leaving carbonaceous residue, melts at a low 
heat, and solidifies again to a crystalline mass. 

I intended pursuing this investigation further, but 
other matters have since occupied me. I should have 
liked to determine the composition of tho tarry residue 
in the retort, of the acrid vapours, and of these crystals ; 
also to ascertain whether tho oil dissolves other oxides, 
and to what extent. As I cannot foresee any oppor- 
tunity for so doing for some little time, I am compelled 
to postpone a paper on these subjects. Meantime, I 
send the result of some experiments on the effects of 
the pure and impure oil on the living animal. 

Fifteen fluid minims of crude oil administered to a full- 
grown cat, produced all the poisoning symptoms of 
prussic acid : violent, spasmodic contractions, &c. ; the 
slightest touch producing a contraction in the limb 
touched; in twenty-four hours tho oat was alive and 
apparently well. 

Twico 'tho above dose killed another eat almost 
instantly. 

Thirty fluid minims of pure oil seemed to act power- 
fully at first as a stimulant, terminating, after a minuto 
or two, in loss of all power of motion, gradually 
diminishing, and the animal eventually got well. 

The above doses were all administered in olive oil. 

Thirty fluid minims of pure oil administered alono 
killed a cat in some hours. 

Ninety minims of pure oil alone killed a cat instantly. 

Further experiments suggested themselves, but tho 
destruction of life is not a pleasing subject for experi- 
ment, nnd the above arc sufficient to show the poisonous 
nature even of pure oil, and that this effect is greatly 
modified by tho presence of olive oil. 

Hockmondwiko, Yorkshire. 
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Weekly Evening Meeting, Friday, May 17, 1861. 

The Duke o/Northuuiierland, KM. F.R.S., Prttidtnt, 
in tht Chair. 

On the Theory of Three Primary Colourt, 
by Proftitor J. Clkkk Maxwell. 
The speaker commenced by showing that our power of 
vision depends entirely on our being nble to distinguish 
the intensity and quality of colours. The forms of visible 
objects are indicated to us only by differences in colour or 
brightness between them and surrounding objects. To 
classify and arrange these colours, to ascertain the physical 
conditions on which the differences of coloured rays depend, 
and to trace, as far as we arc able, the physiological process 
by which these different rsys excite in us various sensa- 
tions of colour, we must avail ourselves of the united ex- 
perience of painters, opticians, and physiologists. Tho 
speaker then proceeded to state the results obtained by 
these three classes of enquirers, to explain their apparent 
inconsistency by means of Young's Theory of Primary 
Colours, and to describe the tests to which he had sub- 
jected that theory. 

Painters have studied the relations of colours, in order 
to imitate them by means of pigments. As there are only 
a limited number of coloured substances adaptedfor paintin g, 
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while the number of tints in nature ia infinite, paintera 
are obliged to produce the tint* they require by mixing 
their pigments in proper proportions. This leads them to 
regard these tints as actually compounded of other colours, 
corresponding to the pure pigments in the mixture. It is 
found that by using three pigments only, we can produce 
all colours lying within certain limits of intensity and 
purity. For instance, if we take carmine (red), chrome 
yellow, and ultramarine (blue), we get by mixing the 
carmine and the chrome, all varieties of orange, passing 
through scarlet to crimson on the one side, and to yellow 
on the other ; by mixing chrome and ultramarine we get all 
hues of green; and by mixing ultramarine with carmine, 
we get all hues of purple, from violet to mauve and crimson. 
Now these are all the strong colours that we ever see or 
can imagine : all others arc like these, only less pure in 
tint. Our three colours can be mixed so as to form a 
neutral grey ; and if this grey be mixed with any of the 
hues produced by mixing two colours only, all the tints of 
that hue will be exhibited, from the pure colour to neutral 
grey. If we could assume that the colour of a mixture 
of different kinds of paint is a true mixture of the colours 
of the pigments, and in the same proportion, then an 
analysis of colour might be made with the same ease as a 
chemical analysis of a mixture of substances. 

The colour of a mixture of pigments, however, is often 
very different from a true mixture of the colours of the pure 
pigments. It ia found to depend on the size of the panicles, a 
finely ground pigment producing more effect than one 
coarsely grouud. It has also been shown by Professor Helm - 
holtz, that when light falls on a mixture of pigments, part of 
it is acted on by one pigment only, and part of it by another ; 
while a third portion is acted on by both pigments in 
succession before it is sent back to the eye. The two parts 
reflected directly from the pure pigments enter the eye 
together, and form a true mixture of colours ; but the 
third pen ion, which has suffered absorption from both 
pigments, is often so c onsiderable as to give its own cha- 
racter to the resulting tint. This is the explanation of the 
green tint produced by mixing most blue and yellow 
pigments. 

In studying the mixture of colours, we must avoid these 
sources of error, either by mixing the rays of light 
themselves, or by combining the impressions of colours 
within the eye by the rotation of coloured papers on a 
disc. 

The speaker then stated what the opticians had discovered 
about colour. White light, according to Newton, consists 
of a great number of different kinds of coloured light 
which can be separated by a prism. Newton divided these 
into seven clastcs, but we now recognize many thousand 
distinct kinds of light in the spectrum, none of which can 
be shown to be a compound of more elementary rays. If 
we accept the theory that light is sn undulation, then, 
aa there sre undulations of every different period from the 
ono end of the spectrum to the other, there arc an infinite 
number of possible kinds of light, no one of which can be 
regarded as compounded of any others. 

Physical optica does not lead us to any theory of three 
primary colours, but leaves us in possession of an infinite 
number of pure rays with an infinitely more infinite 
number of compound beams of light, each containing any 
proportions of any number of the pure rays. 

These beams of light, passing through the transparent 
parts of the eye, fall on a sensitive membrane, and we 
become aware of various colours. We know that the 
colour we see dependu on the nature of the light ; but the 
opticians say there are an infinite number of kinds of light ; 
while the painters, and all who jJay attention to what they 
see, tell us that they account for all actual colours bv suppos- 
ing them mixtures of three primary colours. 

The speaker then next drew attention to the physio- 
logical diflkulties in^accounting for the perception of colour. 
Some have supposed that the different kinds of light are 



distinguished by the time of their vibration. There are 
about 447 billions of vibrations of red light in a second ; 
and 577 billions of vibrations of green light in the same 
time. It is certainly not by any mental process of which 
we are conscious that we distinguish between these infim • 
tcsimal portions of time, and it is difficult to conceive any 
mechanism by which the vibrations could be counted so 
that we should become conscious of the results, especially 
when many rays of different periods of vibration act on 
the same part of the eye at once. 

Besides, all the evidence we have on the nature of 
nervous action goes to prove that whatever be the nature 
of the agent which excites a nerve, the sensation will differ 
only in being more or less acute. By acting on a nerve in 
various ways, we may produce the faintest sensation or 
the most violent pain ; but if the intensity of the sensation 
is the same, its quality must be the same. 

Now, we may perceive by our eyes a faint red light 
which may be made stronger and stronger till our eyes are 
dazzled. We may then perform the same experiment with 
a green light or a blue light. We shall thus see that our 
sensation of colour may differ in other wnys, besides in 
being stronger or fainter. The sensation of colour, there- 
fore, cannot be due to one nerve only. 

'1 he speaker then proceeded to state <hc theory of Dr. 
Thomas Young, as the only theory which completely 
reconciles these difficulties in accounting for the percep- 
tion of colour. 

Young supposes that the eye is provided with three 
distinct sets of nervous fibres, each set extending over the 
whole sensitive surface of the eye. Each of these three 
systems of nerves, when excited, gives us a different senss- 
tion. One of them, which gives us the sensation we call 
red, is excited most by the red rays, but also by the orange 
and yellow, and slightly by the violet ; another is acted 
on by the green rays, but also by the orange and yellow 
and part of the blue ; while the third is acted on by the 
blue and violet rays. 

If we could excite one of these seta of nerves without 
acting on the others, we should have the pure sensation 
corresponding to that set of nerves. This would be truly 
a primary colour, whether the nerve were excited by pure 
or by compound light, or even by the action of pressure 
or disease. 

If such experiments could be made, we should be able 
to see the primary colours separately, and to describe their 
appearance by reference to the scale of colours in the 
spectrum. 

But we hsve no direct consciousness of the contrivances 
of our own bodies, and we never feel any sensation which 
is not infinitely complex, so that we can never know 
directly how many sensations arc combined when we see 
a colour. Still less can we isolate one or more sens* ions 
by artificial means, so that in general when a ray enters 
the eye, though it should be one of the pure rays of the 
spectrum, it may excite more than one of the three sets of 
nerves, and thus produce a compound sensation. 

The terms simple and compound, therefore, as applied 
to colour sensation, have by no means the same meaning as 
they have when applied to a ray of light. 

The speaker then stated some of the consequences of 
Young's theory, and described the tests to which he had 
suljccted it:— 

ist. There are three primary colours. 

2nd. Every colour ia cither a primary colour, or a mix- 
ture of primary colours. 

3rd. Four colours may always be arranged in one of 
two ways. Either one of them is a mixture of the other 
three, or a mixture of two of them can be found, identical 
with a mixture of the other two. 

4th. These results may be stated in the form of colour- 
equations, giving the numerical value of the amount of 
each colour entering into any mixture. By means of the 
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Colour Top, 1 such equation* can be obtained for coloured 
papers, and they may be obtained with a degree of accuracy 
showing that the colour judgment of the eye may be 
rendered very perfect. 

The speaker had tested in this way more thau 100 
different pigments and mixtures, and had found the results 
agree with the theory of three primariet in every case. 
He had also examined all the colours of the spectrum with 
the same result. 

The experiments with pigments do not indicate what 
colours are to be considered as primary ; but experiments 
on the prismatic spectrum show that all the colours of the 
spec trum, and therefore all the colours in nature, are 
equivalent to mixtures of three colours of the spectrum 
itself, namely, red, green (near the line E), and blue (near 
the line G). Yellow was found to be a mixture of red 
and green. 

The speaker, assuming red, green, and blue, as primary 
colours, then exhibited them on a screen by means of three 
magic lanterns, before which were placed glass troughs 
containing respectively sulpbocyauide of iron, chloride of 
copper, and ammonia ted copper. 

A triangle vu thus illuminated, so that the pure colours 
nppeared at it* angles, while the rest of the triangle con- 
tained the various mixtures of the cc lours as in Young's 
triangle of colour. 

The graduated intensity of the primary colours in 
different parts of the spectrum was exhibited by three 
coloured images, which, when superposed on the screen, 
gave an artificial representation of the spectrum. 

Three photographs of a coloured ribbon taken through 
the hree coloured solutions respectively were introduced 
into the camera, giving images representing the red, the 
green, and the blue parts separately, as they would be seen 
by each of Young's three sets of nerves separately. When 
these were superposed, a coloured image was seen, which, 
if the red and green images had been as fully photographed 
as the blue, would have been a truly-coloured image of 
the ribbon. By finding photographic materials more 
sensitive to the less refrangible rays, the representation of 
the colours of objects might be greatly improved. 

The speaker then proceeded to exhibit mixtures of the 
colours of the pure spectrum. Light from the electric 
lamp was passed through a narrow slit, a leas and a prism, 
so as to throw a pure spectrum on a screen containing three 
moveable slits, through which three distinct portions of 
the spectrum were suffered to pass. These portions were 
concentrated by a lens on a screen at a distance, forming 
a Urge, uniformly coloured image of the prism. 

When the whola spectrum was allowed to pass, this 
image was white, as in Newton's experiment of combining 
the rays of the spectrum. When portions of the spectrum 
were allowed to pass through the moveable slits, the 
image was uniformly illuminated with a mixture of the 
corresponding colours. In order to see these colours 
separately, another lens was placed between the moveable 
slits and the screen. A magnified image of the slits was 
tims thrown on the screen, each slit showing, by its colour 
and its breadth, the quality and quantity of the colour 
which it suffered to pass. Several colours were thus ex- 
hibited, first separately, and then in combination. Red 
and blue for instance, produced purple ; red and green 
produced yellow ; blue and yellow produced a pale pink ; 
red, blue, and green produced while ; and red and a bluish 
green near the line F produced a colour which appears 
very different to different eye*. 

The speaker conc.uded by stating the peculiarities of 
colour-blind vision, and by showing that the investigation 
into the theory of colour is trulv a physiological inquiry, 
and that it requires the observations and testimony ot 
persons of every kind in order to discover and explain the 
various peculiarities of vision. 

1 Doncrioed In the Trannactlons of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
Vol XXL, and la lie ~ 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

A Familiar Introduction to the Study of Polarued Light. 
By C. Woodward, F.R.8., President of the Islington 
Literary and Scientific Society. Third Edition, care- 
fully revised. London : J. Van Voorst. 1861. 
Wn feel aure that chemists might make more frequent 
and more serviceable use of the polar iscope than they 
have > et done. "When the crystals of the substance under 
examination can be obtained of sufficient size, sections may 
often be advantageously used in the experiments, and will 
frequently afford more information than the confused mass 
of small crystals obtained by evaporating a drop of the 
solution on a glass slide under the microscope. In using 
the miser oscopic goniometer also the margins of crystals 
may be conveniently made distinctly visible by the colours 
which they transmit when viewed in polarised light. 

Mr. Woodward's "Familiar Introduction" doea not 
attempt much, but what it attempts it certainly accom- 
plishes. Nothing can be more satisfactory than the way 
in which the mysteries of this difficult subject are cleared 
up. The verbal descriptions and illustrations, as well as 
the diagrams themselves, are easily intelligible to any 
reader, even to one who approaches the subject for the 
first time. 

Mr. Woodward divides hi* little work Into two parts : 
the first of these contains an account of the phenomena of 
polarised light, and the various theories which have been 
propounded to explain these phenomena; while the 
second part is devoted to a detailed description of the 
table .polariscope and microscope. These instruments 
were devised by the author, and are admirably adapted 
for showing in a conspicuous manner some of the most 
intricate and beautiful of optical phenomena. 

The few remarks on the historical development of this 
branch of science are interesting, and though brief, serve 
well as an introduction for the student to the fundamental 
experiment of Dr. Young on the interference of the Waves 
of light. This experiment is explained with admirable 
precision and clearness. The next few pages gives a very 
satisfactory view, by means of diagrams and descriptions, 
of the apparatus by means of which the primary 
phenomena of waves may be shown. Newton's experi- 
mental researches on the cause of the colours of thin 
plates follows and then the description of the way in 
which colours are produced by the different lengths of 
the patha which the rays from grooved surfaces or those 
which pass through doubly-refracting subs' ances travel. 
We are thus introduced to polarisation proper. It would 
not be doing the author justice were we to quote from 
these sections of his work— the explanation* of the varioua 
phenomena cannot suffer abbreviation without detriment 
to their perfection, for not a redundant word is to be 
found. We can only say to our young readers, and to 
those who are anxious to have a clear and connected idea 
of how the various phenomena of polarisation may be 
satisfactorily explained on the undulatory theory of light, 
read this third edition of Mr. Woodward's bonk, studying 
especially such iilustxaiious us are to be tound on pages 29, 
3 0, 31, a nd 34. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



Magenta Powder, 
To the Editor of the Chemical Nbws. 
Six,— Practical manufacturers know very well how to 
prepare a powder which will dissolve freely in the dye- 
bath, and produce a magnificent shade, either the blue 
Solferinoor red Magenta; and I could now supply 50I0S. 
of such a preparation. It is found that dyer* will nut use 
it, they prefer a solution of which they can measure a 
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quantity sufficient for their purpose instead of weighing a 
powder. There are various method* of producing such 
preparations — a bright green bronze powder or a red one 
at about 80s. the lb., which may be diluted in strength 
and price to any extent, or the pure colour itself may be 
used. No advantage results in practice from preparing 
the powder for sale, as it merely saves the expense of 
apirit, but very little trouble. Aa to dyeing cotton without 
a mordant, I cannot discover any means of dyeing that 
will stand soap — although the mordant does not improve 
the colour, far from it.— I am, &c. 
" Butopia," Juno 14. 



Transferring the Colours of Marbled Paper. 

To the Editor of the Chemical News. 

Sib, — I have been experimenting upon paper similar to 
the enclosed to transfer its colours to other paper and 
book-eiges, hut, unfortunately, I am no practical chemist, 
and have only been able to transfer the reds on the sheet, 
and that by steeping it in weak, warm aoda and water, 
and afterward* applying a hot iron to it when covered with 
a wet cloth. Evi-n this changes the colour of it materially, 
but the blues and other colours will not move. I have 
seen them transferred quite perfectly, every colour 
distinct, and believe aome acid is employed. I believe 
there are but two persons in this country who can do it, 
and they will not part with the secret, — though I think it 
must be quite simple, — even if paid for it.— 1 am, &c. 

W. Lako. 



Sulphuric Acid* 

To the Editor of the Chemical News. 

Sir,— The writer would feci obliged if any of your readers 
would inform him if (and where) pure sulphuric acid ia to 
be obtained tn quantity, -that is, avid fro-c from lead, 
arsenic, iron, chlorine, &c. The writer needs a pure acid 
for certain manufacturing opt- rat ions wherein even tracts 
of the above foreign matters are injurious. 

Can any one inform him of the cause of the universal 
prevalence of these impurities in the English acid of 
commerce of the present day? He is informed (but 
whether correctly so or not he has been unable to deter- 
mine) that a pure acid, at a moderate cost, is obtainable 
somewhere on the Continent. 

An answer will greatly oblige A Subscriber. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Ve»«ii»«io«w— The subject of efficient ventilation of 
dwelling-houses without creating a draught or admitting 
duet is a problem of more difficulty than many imagine. 
It ia true that there are several ways of accomplishing 
this, provided Paterfamilias has n long purse and does not 
object to workmen in his house for several weeks in the 
year ; but to effect the desired end with a trifling expense 
and without interfering with any present arrangement of 
the room or building is no easy task. On Saturday lam 
Professor Pepper gave a lecture, at the Marylebone Literary 
and Scientific Institution, on a novel means of ventilation, 
illustrating Cooke's patent. After describing experimen- 
tally the properties of air, pure and vitiated, hot and cold, 
and the various plans which had been hitherto devised for 
replacing foul air by fresh, the lecturer described Cooke's 
arrangement, by which it ia proposed to obtain ventilation 
in public buildings, dwelling houses, carriages, and ships, 
without admitting dust or draught. It consists of a series 
of folds of fine wire gauze, fastened to the top of the 
upper sash of the window, and made to fold up, so that 
when the window is closed nothing is seen. When ven- 



tilation is required, the top of the window is opened, and 
the gauze screen comes down aa much as is desired, 
Hffording means of egrets for the vitiated with a gentle 
influx of pure air. The ventilator may be of two or more 
folds, of any size or width, and can be readily fixed or 
detached so aa to permit the window sash being opened 
to the fall extent for cleaning or any other purpose. It ia 
simple and inexpensive, excludes dust and dirt, and, the 
admission of air being imperceptible, may be kept in use 
with safety in sick rooms and sleeping apartments during 
the night, when a constant supply of fresh air is mostly 
required. By its use the inconvenience and danger of 
admitting currants or draught* of air ia entirely avoided. 

CoaverMslon* at Bath Hosm* — Oq Wednesday, 

the »oth inst., Lord Ashburton held a scientific convcr* 
sazione at his town residence, Bath House, Piccadilly, which 
was numerously and very fashionably attended. Among 
other scientific instrument* which were collected together 
and experiments shown, Mr. Darker contributed an appa- 
ratus illustrating several points in the beautiful phenomena 
of the polarisation of light Messrs. Powell and Lealand, 
Smith and Beck, and Baker exhibited several binocular 
microscopes, under which, among other objects, were seen 
the "vulvox globata," the circulation of the blood in 
the branshia? of the newt, and the circulation of the sap in 
valisneria. Among other inventions shown were Professor 
Wheatatone's new printing telegraph, and wave machine, 
for explaining the theory of the undulations of light, the 
Bulldog deep sea sounding machine, and Johnson's sound- 
ing apparatus and thermometer. Some large articles in 
aluminium attracted much attention, especially an 
elaborately-ornamented helmet, which, though massive 
in appearance, scarcely exceeded in weight that of 
an ordinary hat Messrs. Spencer Browning and Co. 
exhibited their new spectroscope, for the purpose of 
analysis by light, and during the evening exhibited 
the various spectra oi barium, atrontium, calcium, pot as - 
aium, lithium, and aodium, and also, by means of an 
adjusting prism, showed the spectra of barium and lithium, 
in the field of view of one of the instruments at the same 
time for the purpose of comparison. Three different sizes 
of the instrument were exhibited, tho smallest, which is 
intended for tourists, when closed being capable of pack- 
ing in a morocco case, the outside dimensions of which 
were five inches by four and three-quarter inches, the 
thickness being only one and a-half inches. Even with 
this small instrument the sodium line D could be distinctly 
seen double. The portability and efficiency of the 
upparatua were highly commended by all who inspected it 
Mr. Ladd also exhibited spectrum apparatus, and Messrs. 
Elliott Brothera aome interesting experiments in the 
diffraction of light by means of the oxyhydrogen lime 
light. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* In publishing- latter* from our Correspondents we do net thereby 
adopt tho views of the writer*. Our intention to give txith side* of » 
tieflUon will frequently oblige us to publish opinion* with which w* 



Gitum—OutHna of Analyttt —We do not know Llie publisher of thil 
work. A Loudirti bookseller couki doubtless got it for yon. 
X. J. Rvtttr — Received with thank*. 

A. D. M. D. — No letters have yet arrived. We will forward any that 

conie. 

F. Vhtutwtek.—So such map* art published in thi* country. A few 
metals only bavu bocnco|>lea. 

C. *Wr«.— We will gladly insert tho practical biuU you sucywt 
Will you forward those which you my yon could give? aud we will 



Boot* Rfcrirffl. — " Dictionnair* de Cblmie Indostrielle," par NIL 
I Itarreswil et Aim* Giru-d. Introduction and ft rat volume. PurU 
Uesnbry, K. Mitgdeleine et CI*., 7», Rue dew Eeolea. "On rVtatt* 
and the bust Menus for Preventing Accident*," in connection with 
the patent safeguard bottles originated by Messrs. Savory aud Moore. 
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